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E R. Farley is Associate Professor of £ Sociology at 
the University of Michigan. His investigation of the 
structure of black families is part of an ongoing 
research project concerning the demography of 
blacks in the United States; earlier studies pertained 
to population growth and residential segregation. 
Later his attention will be centered upon racial 
differences in socioeconomic status. A. I. Hermalin 
is Research Associate in The Population Studies 
Center, , University of Michigan. His participation 
in this study of family stability grew out of his 
family ‘research on sibling homogeneity. Although 


this work continues, his current research centers on 
- the effect of family planning on fertility in Taiwan 


and the relation of fertility patterns to ce in 
the age and marital structure. 


M R. E. Mitchell (Professor, Department of Urban 
and Regional Planning and Director, Survey Data 
Center, Florida State University) has recently com- 
pleted a book-length manuscript on, “Housing, Ur- 
ban Growth, and Economic Development,” a’ com- 
parative study of the social and economic aspects 
of housing in the developing world. He is currently 
writing on the significance of balanced growth pat- 


‘terns, with special emphasis on the stresses created 
‘by rapid urbanization and industrialization in 


Southeast Asia; he is also engaged in a study on 
public support for new legislation in Florida. Other 
current activities touch on population and family- 
planning issues in Asia, as well as secondary schools 


and their pupils in Hong Kong. 


H H Schuman is Associate Professor of Soci- 


` ology at the University of Michigan, where he also 


"G: Lens 
_ ment, The University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. He writes that projected work includes a+ 


~ 


directs the Detroit Area Study. He is currently 
analyzing both national and DAS data on black 
and white racial attitudes and experiences. His 


. long-run interests include continuing research on 


the validity of sample interview surveys, along 

dots @ concern to expand survey methodology in 
o 

is Chairman of the Sociology Depart- - 


study of trends in stratification in North Carolina 


- Írom colonial times to the present and an examina- 
. „tion of experiments with income equalization in 
‘eastern Europe and their consequences from 1917 
joe to the present. 


E G. A. Hillery, Jr., Professor of Sadol at 
The University of Iowa, is currently. collecting data 
to. test hypotheses on freedom and social organiza- 
tion, the main title of his article in this issue. His 
basic problem, he states, is in operationalizing free- 


_ dom, conflict, and commitment; in measuring their 


relation to such variables as anomie and alienation; 
and.in establishing parameters of these measures 


- among total institutions and intentional communities, 


On the basis of this work, he intends to expand the 
study of freedom and conflict to more normal com- 
munal] and formal organizations. 


HOE. O. Hoiberg is a doctoral candidate at The 
University of Nebraska, with major interests in 
urban sociology. J. S. Cloyd i is Associate Professor 


, of Sociology at The University of Nebraska; his 


research specialties include role theory and the 
sociology of the small group; his teaching specialties 
include urban sociology and collective behavior, 
Hoiberg and Cloyd are currently engaged in a study 


of residential location ahd social contacts. They 


rimental and observational directions.’ 


are also exploring the use of status contour analysis 
as a device for longitudinal analysis of changes in 
community residential structure. 


@ Joseph Woelfel, University of Ilinois, is cur- 
rently engaged in theoretical research on attitude 
formation and change; Archibald O. Haller, 
University of Wisconsin, is continuing his study of 
stratification and status mobility. 


W L, D. Haber is Director of the Division of Dis- 
ability Studies, in the Office of Research and 
Statistics, Social Security Administration. He is 
currently involved in a series of studies on the: 
epidemiology of disability, including factors affecting 
the ability to cope with impaired capacities, and 
work adjustments among the recently disabled. 
His interests focus on the application of social re- 
search to social policy problems. R. T. Smith is 
Associate Professor in the Department of Behavioral 
Sciences, at Fohns Hopkins School of Public Health. 
He has been engaged in studies of long-term illness 
and disability, as well as social mobility factors as- 
sociated with the etiology of -chronic diseases. He is 
currently involved in health manpower research, 
with a major focus on organizational change and 
innovation, and in a study of professional career 
mobility. 


Mi The article by.A. F. Blum (Assistant Professor 
of Sociology at New York University) and P. 
McHugh (Associate Professor of Sociology, City 
University of New York) is part of a wider investi- 
gation into the relationship between theory and 
practice. This work includes studies in deviant be- 
havior, social stratification, the rise of mathematical 
theory, positivism, and the analysis of films. 


E K. G. Jéreskog (Educational Testing Service) 
has recently published (Biometrika, [1970], 57, 
239~251) a general model for the analysis of covari- _ 
ance structures which, e.g., includes “path analysis” 

.and factor analysis as special cases. Other work 


À relevant to sociologists is a general method for estil- 


mating a linear structural equation system (available 
from author) which allows for both errors in 
equations (residuals, disturbances) and errors in 
variables (errors of measurement). R. L. Linn and 
C. E. Werts (ETS) have been considering applica- 
tions of ‘J6reskog’s general model, with 
regard to growth and its determinants in the con- 
text of panel data. 


M@ Keith F. Otterbein, Associate Professor of 
Anthropology at SUNY, Buffalo, is engaged in the 
anthropological study of war; Caribbean family 
organization ` is his other research speciality. 


W None of our editorial procedures are sacred and 
all are subject to revision. Recently the exclusion of 
comments on the ASA presidential address has been 
questioned. Why exclude such comments? The 
answer lies in the nature of the presidential address 
and the conditions of its appearance in this journal. 
In his address, the President ex catkedra is free to 
express his personal opinions on various topics and 
to depart in other ways from the requirements of a 
research article. However, ASR does not make 

“equal space” available for the expression of counter 
opinions, by reason of our very nature (we are not 
a journal of opinion). Since this position may strike 
gome persons as. dogmatic, we have referred the 
whole matter, to the ASA Publications Committee, 
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ITEMS p r 


E James F. Short has been appointed Editor of 
ASR for the period 1972-1974. As of July 1, in- 
quiries about the REVIEW should be sent to Short 
(Department of Sociology, Washington State Uni- 
versity, Pullman, Washington 99163), except inso- 
far as they deal with Vol. 36, 1971. Dennis Wrong 
has been appointed Editor of the new book review 
journal, and correspondence about books and the 
like should be sent to him after June 1, 1971. It is 
a matter of both pride and pleasure to report these 
forthcoming changes; in the meantime, we will do 
our best to keep the faith and preserve the heritage. 


Mi In this issue, we publish several letters on book 
reviews and thereby depart from standing policy. 
We recognize that the new working rule is subject 
to abuse and that irate authors may use it for 
therapy. However, we are willing to experiment 
with the new pattern and to exercise control, as 
required, to assure its purpose of maintaining a cri- 
tical dialogue on recent literature: 


E H. H. Hyman (Wesleyan U.) has recently com- 


-, pleted a monograph on the principles and potential- 


ities of secondary analysis, and is now developing a 
training program for advanced undergraduates at 
Wesleyan in the secondary analysis of sample sur- 
veys, C. R. Wright (U. of Pa.), who specializes 
in research on the sociology of communications, is 
currently exploring the use of secondary analysis of 
survey data to extend his earlier research on re- 
sponse to communication. The present article is a 
continuation of work reported in ASR in 1958. 


RD. L. Featherman, Assistant Professor of Rural 
Sociology at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
is currently engaged in studies of motivational and 
cognitive effects on status attainment processes in 
the general population and in population subgroups. 
He has embarked on a replication and extension of 
Blau and Duncan’s survey of the American occupa- 
tional structure. 


E K. H. Thompson is Assistant Professor of 
Political Science at the University of Southern 
California. His examination of upward social mobil- 
ity and political orientation in the United States 
is part of a cross-national study of the effects of 
selected social structural variables on political 
attitudes and behavior. 


Æ M. Rosenberg (NIMH) and R. G. Simmons 
(U. or Minn.), whose study of children’s attitudes 
. is reported in this issue, are completing a mono- 
graph on factors affecting the self-esteem of black 
and white children in an urban setting. Dr. Sim- 
mons is also extending a concern with self-image to 
the realm of kidney transplant patients and their 
families. 


E C. J. Lammers, Professor of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Leiden, is currently working at a general 
introduction to the field of comparative organiza- 
tional sociology; engaged in a study concerning 
strategy and tactics of university authorities with 
respect to student opposition; making an analysis 
of participation by the Leiden faculty in the public 
debate on university reform; and partaking in a re- 
search project concerning growth and development 
of hospital organization in the Netherlands. 


W At the present time R. Centers, Professor of 
Psychology, UCLA, is concentrating on interper- 
sonal attraction and interpersonal power. In addi- 
tion to studies of attraction, studies of power dis- 
tribution and power balance in intersexual dyads 
of various levels of intimacy are now in progress. 
B. H. Raven, Professor of Psychology, UCLA, 
has a long-standing interest in the bases of social 
power in interpersonal situations, which he has 
examined in group laboratory experiments. He is 
currently applying the same analysis to social 
power in field settings. A. Rodrigues’ (Pontificia 
Universidade Catolica Rio de Janeiro, Brazil) prin- 
cipal research activity revolves around cognitive 
balance phenomena. 


E E. A. Holdaway is Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation at The University of Alberta. His current 
research activities include the examination of staf- 
fing differentiation in educational organizations and 
career patterns of teachers. He is also investigating 
the organizational structure of two-year colleges in 
Alberta and British Columbia. T. A. Blowers is 
a doctoral student at The University of Alberta; he 
is presently interested in approaches to supervisory 
staffing in school systems and the problems of inner 
city areas and their schools. : 


WE L. G. Carr is a doctoral candidate at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. His study 
of the Srole scale is part of a substantive study 
of the effects of civil rights activity on attitudes. 


M M. W. Meyer, Assistant Professor at Cornell 
University, is continuing his study of organizational 
structure. He plans to collect data on city, county, 
and state finance departments to test causal as- 
sumptions inplicit in most comparative research. 
N. P. Hummon is currently in his last year of 
doctoral study in the Department of Sociology, 
Cornell University. His research interests include 
methodology, mathematical sociology, and organi- 
zation theory. P. M. Blau, Professor of Sociology, 
Columbia University, is continuing his comparative 
study of organization. He is revising his theory 
and is testing that revision on different types of 
organizations: government agencies, department 
stores, universities and colleges, and hospitals. 
K. S. 
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From the 1890s to the present, writers have commented upon the instability of Negro family 
fe. Most have observed that discrimination in the job and housing markets have made it 
difficult for black men to support their wives and children. As a result, desertion occurs com- 
monly. Family stability has been of interest because of the belief that children who grow up 
apart from their parents will be adversely affected. Indeed, some investigations imply that 
being raised in a home which did not have both parents is linked to lower rates of achieve- 
ment in school, higher rates of delinquency and lower occupational status. 

While commentators kave discussed family stability, there has been little consensus as to 
how this concept should be measured. Moreover, there are only a few demographic indicators 
available for operationalizing this concept, particularly if one desires to study long-term 
trends or to compare blacks and whites. The major portion of this paper examines Negro and 
white trends on a number of indicators related to a specific definition of family stability. 

This study concludes that (1) the majority of both blacks and whites are in the statuses 
indicative of family stability. Contrary to the images which are sometimes portrayed, most 
black families are husband-wife families, and the majority of black children live with both 
parents. (2) In every comparison, the proportion of people in the status indicative of family 
stability is greater among whites than among blacks. (3) In recent years there have been 
changes in family status, although most of them have been small. Some changes suggest a 
trend toward greater stability while others indicate a trend in the opposite direction. 


A. INTRODUCTION nihan argued, was a major reason why blacks 
were making only limited gains during the 
prosperous 1960s. The Moynihan Report 
thus implies that there is a measurable as- 
pect of family structure, i.e., stability, whose 
level differs for whites and blacks, which has 
been changing over time, at least for blacks, - 
and which has a discernible influence on life 
chances. This paper analyzes the four com- `< 
ponents of this argument, with major empha- 
sis on the first three. . 

We seek first to clarify what is meant by 


HE Moynihan Report generated inter- 

est in the family structure of blacks in 

the United States (U.S. Department of 
Labor, 1965). Moynihan claimed that among 
blacks, particularly among those at lower so- 
cioeconomic levels, there was a trend away 
from family stability. He argued that the in- 
creasing breakup of families was unfortunate 
since it meant that a larger proportion of 
young blacks grew up without the helpful 


influence of both parents. This in turn, Moy- 


* This paper was presented at the 1970 meetings 
of the Population Association of America in At- 
lanta, Georgia, April 17, 1970. Support for this 
study was provided by the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service and the Social Security Administration, 
Grant Number CRD-458. The authors thank Mrs. 
Beverly Duncan for her comments. 


family stability by reviewing some of the 
socio-demographic indicators that have been 
used to measure the concept. We then pre- 
sent time series for whites and blacks so that 
the relative levels for the four types of indi- 
cators and changes over time can be ob- 
served. The final section briefly reviews some 
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of the evidence relating indicators of stability 
to life chances. 

For many years sociologists have com- 
mented about family stability, but there is 
no consensus as to how it is measured or 


how trends over time can be assessed. Du- - 


Bois studied black men in Philadelphia in 
the 1890s and found that many of them 
could not afford to marry and that some of 
those who married sent their wives or chil- 
dren to the South because they could not 
maintain their own households (DuBois, 
1967:164-196). Frazier (1939: Chaps. xv 
and xvi) observed blacks who lived in North- 
ern cities during the 1920s and 1930s and 
believed that desertion and illegitimacy were 
common—findings corroborated by the 
Drake and Cayton study of Chicago (1962: 
Chap. 20). More recently, the black ghettoes 
of Washington have been studied by Liebow 
(1967) and Hannerz (1969). They report 
that many marriages are terminated and that 
premarital child-bearing occurs frequently. 
Consequently black children are often raised 
in households which do not contain both 
parents. 

These observations suggest that the mari- 
tal status of adults, their living arrangements, 
and the type of households mto which chil- 
dren are born and in which they are reared, 
all have a bearing on family stability. Thus, 
one might derive the following definition of 
stability: A stable family system is one in 
which adults marry and live with their 
spouses, in their own households and in which 
children are born into and raised in such a 
household. 

On several counts, however, such an over- 
arching definition of family stability is not 
too useful. Data that would enable house- 
holds in the United States to be classified as 
“stable” or “unstable” according to this com- 
posite definition are not available. Even if 
such a classification were available, it is pos- 
sible that the trends of the separate com- 
ponents are not all alike and that some 
differ from the trend in the composite mea- 
sure. This information would be lost by re- 
liance on one composite measure. Lastly, 
insofar as stability has some affect on life 
chances, it is of theoretical and practical in- 
terest to determine which components of 
stability are most related to educational and 
occupational outcomes and to social and 


psychological variables deemed to influence 
these outcomes. 

For these reasons we concluded that it 
would be useful to analyze separately the 
various dimensions of stability. Demographic 
tabulations were examined to obtain indi- 
cators of these dimensions. This search re- 
vealed four types of indicators for which 
measures were available for two or more 
points in time: (1) the current marital status 
of adults; (2) the distribution of families by 
type and the proportion of men and women, 
respectively, who headed families; (3) the 
number and proportion of illegitimate births 
and the rate at which unmarried women bore 
children; (4) the family living arrangements 
of young children. 

Subsequent sections of this paper sum- 
marize trends in each measure of family sta- 
bility. Trends among blacks are described 
and then contrasted with the trends among 
whites. This paper analyzes data for the na- 
tional population. It is probable that the 
trends in certain localities or among people 
with certain social or economic character- 
istics are quite different from the national 
trends. 


B. CURRENT MARITAL STATUS 


Adults cannot maintain a stable family, 
according to our definition, unless they marry 
and live with their spouse. Thus changes in 
marital status may be one indicator of trends 
in family stability (Glick, 1969:158-166). 
Censuses since 1890 have provided marital 
status data, and more recently the Census 
Bureau has annually collected this informa- 
tion. Adults have been asked if they are 
single, that is, never married; or if they are 
currently married, widowed or divorced. 
Table 1 presents tabulations of marital status 
for years between 1890 and 1969. These data 
have been standardized for age to eliminate 
confounding effects of changes in age struc- 
ture. 

The proportion of blacks who report them- 
selves as single has fluctuated between 24% 
and 28% for males and 16% and 20% for 
women. For both sexes, the low point was 
reached in 1950, reflecting the high marriage 
rates of the post-World War II period (Glick, 
1957: Chap. 6). Smce 1950, the proportion 
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Table 1. Distribution of Negroes (N) and Whites (N), Age 15 and Over, by 
Current Marital Status, 1890-1969.8 


Men 


Married ‘Widowed Divorced 


N W N W N 


26% 31% 67% 63% 
27 32 63 61 
25 65 61 
25 65 62 
25 29 64 64 
28 64 64 
24 67 69 
26 66 72 
26 64 73 


ba j 
de 
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Women 
Single Married Widowed Divorced 


N W N W N WO N. We 


18% 23$ 56$ 60$ 25$ 17% 18 .. 
19 24 55 57 25 18 1 1$ 
17 23 57 60 25 16 1 1 
17 23 57 60 25 16 1 1 
16 23 56 61 26 15 2 1 
18 23 56 61 24 14 2 2 
16.19 61 66 20 13 3 2 
18 17 61 68 17 12 4 3 
20 17 58 68 17 12 5 3 


āThese data have been standardized for age using the distributions of the.total 
male and female populations in 1960 as the standard. 


b 


Sources: 


Data for these years refer to nonwhites. 


U.S., Census Office, Eleventh Census: 


1890, Report on Population of 


the United States, Part 1, Table 82. 


» Twelfth Census of the United States: 1900, Population, Vol. II, 


Table 29. 


U.S., Bureau of the Census, Thirteenth Census of the United States: ` 
1910, Population, Vol. I, p. 517. 


, Fourteenth Census of the United States: 


Vol. II, Pe 388, 


» Fifteenth Census of the United States: 


tf ? PP . 843-844, 


» Sixteenth Census of the United States: 


IV, Part 1, Table 6. 
, Census of Population: 


, Census of Population: 


1920, Population, 
1930, Population, Vol. 


1940, Population, Vol. 


1950, P-Cl, Table 104. 
1960, PC(1)-1D, Table 176. 


» Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 198 (March 25, 


1970), Table 1 . 


single among blacks has increased chiefly 
because fewer blacks are marrying at young 
ages. In contrast, the proportion never mar- 
ried among whites continued to decline in 
the 1950s and 1960s (Rele, 1965:219-234}. 
As a result, the proportion single is now 
greater among Negroes than whites, the re- 
verse of the pre-World War TI situation. 
Divorce has become more frequently re- 
ported as a current marital status among 
blacks but widowhood has decreased. Most 
of these changes have occurred since World 
War II. Identical trends are apparent among 


whites. The proportions widowed and di- 


+ 


vorced are somewhat higher for blacks than - 


for whites at most observation dates. 

The net outcome of changes in the propor- 
tions single, widowed and divorced has been 
a near constant proportion among Negroes 
who are currently married. Among whites, 
the outcome was different, for there has been 
a rise in the proportion of both men and 
women who report they are currently mar- 
ried. Consequently, the proportion currently 
married is, at present, considerably higher 
among whites than among blacks. (For a 
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cohort analysis of these changes see Price, 
1969:228-232.) 

Not all currently married persons live with 
their spouse. Some may be living apart be- 
cause of desertion, others because they an- 
ticipate obtaining a divorce or because they 
work in different places (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1945:3). Since 1940 tabulations have 
been provided showing marital status by 
presence of spouse. Table 2 indicates the 
proportion of currently married adults who 
were living with their spouse. 

Among blacks, there was a rise during the 
1940s in this proportion. However, since 
1947, when this percentage apparently 
peaked, there has been a decline in the pro- 
portion of currently married blacks who live 
with- their spouse. In 1969, the percentage 
of currently married Negro females who lived 
with their spouse was lower than at any 
earlier date for which data are available. 
Among whites, almost all who were currently 
married—about 96%—lived with their 


Table 2. 








Men Women 






Non- Norn- 


whites Whites 





Pesce Married Adults 


‘whites Whites 


spouse, and there has been little change in 
this figure since 1940.2 

With these data we can also answer the 
question: what has been the overall change, 
in the last three decades, in the proportion of 
adults who are married and live with their 
spouse? Table 2 presents pertinent data; 
that is, it shows the age standardized propor- 
tion of all adults who were both married and 
living with their spouse. 

Among blacks, the proportion of both men 
and women who were married with spouse- 
present rose between 1940 and the mid- 
1950s, chiefly a result of higher proportions 
married. Since the mid-1950s, the proportion 
married-spouse-present declined because a 
smaller proportion of currently married non- 
whites live with their spouse and because a 


1 Changes in the proportion of married women 
living with their husbands do not result from rises 
in the proportion of men in military service (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1958: Table 1; 1970a: Table 
1). 


Percentage of Currently Married Adults and of All Adults Who Had a 
Spouse. Present, 1940+ 1968.8 


All Adults 






‘Men Women 

Non- Non- 

whites Whites whites Whites 
56$ 61% 48%. 59$ 
60 66 52 62 
58 66 50 63 
62 68 50 64 
59 69 50 65 
57 69 49 65 
59 70 50 65 


56. 71 45 65 


These data have been’ standardized for age pees Pee the Mert peda ae of the total 
ar 


male and female populations in 1960 as the stan 


tion age 15 and over. 


Poata for these ysars refer to Negroes. 


Sources: 


They refer to the popula- 


U.S. Bureau of ‘the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 


i940, Population, Vol. IV, Part 1, Tables 6 and 9. 


» Census of “Population: 


1950, P-Cl, Table 104. 


, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, Numbers 10, 50, 81, 
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decreasing proportion of nonwhite women 
are currently married. 

Among whites there has been a rise in the 
proportion of both men and women who 
` were married-spouse-present, a change which 
has resulted primarily from an increase in 
the proportion married. 

When figures for 1969 and 1940 are com- 
pared, we see no difference in the percentage 
of Negro men in the marital status associ- 
ated with family stability; that is, no change 
in the proportion of married-spouse-present. 
Among black females, however, there has 
been a decrease in this proportion, while 
among whites of both sexes, the proportion 
married-spouse-present has increased. As a 
consequence of these trends, the racial dif- 
ferential with regard to this one indicator of 
family stability is greater now than in the 

1940s or 1950s. 


C. FAMILY TYPES AND FAMILY HEADSHIP 


In discussing the breakdown of Negro 
family life, Moynihan observed that the 
proportion of families headed by women had 
been rising. Table 3 shows the distribution 
of families by type for 1930 to 1969. Fam- 
ilies, as defined by the Census Bureau,? in- 
clude two or more people who share the 
same household and who are related to each 
other by blood, marriage or adoption (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1963: xi). Families 
need not include a married couple, although 
the majority—87% in 1969—do (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1970a: Table 2). 
Families have been categorized into three 
types based upon information obtained from 
respondents about family composition and 
family headship. First, there are families 
headed by a man whose wife is present; next, 
there are other families headed by a man; 
and finally, there are families headed by a 
woman, If both a man and his wife were 
present within the household, Census Bureau 
rules did not permit the designation of wife 
as family head. 

The majority of both nonwhite and white 
families are headed by a man who lives with 
his wife. There are, however, substantial 
racial differences both in the relative number 





2 Prior to 1947, a different definition of the family 
was used. Statistics presented in this paper for years 
before 1947 refer to families as defined since 1947. 
Specifically, they exclude one-person families. 


of families of each type and in recent trends. 
Among nonwhites, the proportion of families 
in the modal category (husband-wife) de- 
clined from 80% in 1930 to 69% in 1969, 
while there was a corresponding rise in the 
proportion of families headed by a woman. 


As a result, more than 25% of the nonwhite 


families were headed by females in 1969. 
Among whites, however, the proportion of 
husband-wife families rose from 86% in 
1930 to 89% in the late 1960s. The propor- 
tion of white families headed by a woman 
was about 10% at each date. 

If no additional information were available 
about families, we might conclude that on 
this dimension there was a trend away from 
family stability among blacks. However, we, 
can also determine the percentage of ‘men 
and women who headed families of different 
types. A primary family, according to Census 
Bureau terminology, is one in which the 
family head is also head of the household. 
We can ascertain what proportion of ever- 
married men headed husband-wife primary 
families—-the type of family which corre- 
sponds to our definition of a stable family— 
for a series of dates between 1930 and 1969. 
Ever-married men who did not head such 
families either were no longer married at the 
time of the enumeration or did not head their 
own households. The data shown below have 
been standardized for age and adjusted so 
that consistent definitions of the family were 
used.8 


% or Ever-Marriep Men (AcE 15 anp Over) WHo 
HEADED Huspanp-Wire PRIMARY FAMILITS 4 


Whites 


Date Nonwhites 

1930 73% 82% 
1940 67 81 
1950 66 83 
1960 72 87 
1969 74 , 90°. 


Between 1930 and 194C, the proportion of 
ever-married nonwhite men who headed hus- 
band-wife primary families fell from 73% to 


8 In 1930 and 1940, the concept “primary family” 
was not used, Families, ag defined at those dates, 
closely correspond to primary families as defined 
after 1947 once the one-person families have been 
excluded from tabulations. 

* These data have been standardized for age using 
the age distribution of total men 15 and over in 
1960 as the standard. See Table 3 for sources. 
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Table 3; 


Families Headed by Nonwhites 


Types of Families By Color, 1930 to 1969.7 


m viani 


Families Headed by. Whites 


Husband- Other Male Female Husband- Other Male Female 
Year Wife Head Head Wife Head’ Head 
1930° 86$ 5% 9% 
1940 86 4 10. 
1950 88 3 9 
1953 88 3 9 
1957 88 3 9 
1960 89 3 8 
1964 89 2 9 
1969 89 2 9 





. “Adjustments have been made so that all these figures are based on the defin?- 
tion of the family used by the Bureau of the Census since 1947, 


Dhata for 1930 refer to blacks. 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 


Fifteenth Census of the United States: 


1930, .Population, Yers VI, Tabie 20, 


, Sixteenth densis of the United States: 


o Population, 


Families--Types of Families, Tables 3, 17, and 1 


, Census of Population: 


and 139, Series P-23, No. 29. 
67%, a change which may reflect the eco- 
nomic constraints of the Depression. During 
the following decade there was little change 
at the national level in the proportion of 
black men who headed husband-wife fam- 
ilies. Since 1950, there has been a rise in this 
proportion, and by 1969 this percentage was 
at least as great as at any date since 1930. 

Among white men, there was little fluctua- 
tion in the proportion who headed husband- 
wife primary families until 1950. Since that 
year, the proportion heading families has 
gone up among white just as it has among 
' nonwhites. 

These data appear to present a paradox. 
An increasing proportion of nonwhite fam- 
ilies are headed by women (see Table 3), and 
this suggests decreasing family stability. A 
growing proportion of nonwhite men are 
heading husband-wife primary families, and 
this may be indicative of greater familial 
stability. The explanation for this finding lies 
in trends in family headship by nonwhite 


1960, PC(2)}-4A, Table 5. 


, Current Population Survey, Series P-20, Numbers.33, 53, 83 


women. Apparently there has been an in- 
crease since 1930 in the proportion of women 
—be they nonwhite or white—who head 
their own families. Since the mid-1950s, the 
percentage of nonwhite women who head 
their own families has risen sharply. The 
rise in family headship has been much more 
rapid among nonwhite women than among 
nonwhite men and, as a consequence, the 
proportion of nonwhite families headed by 
women has increased. 

It is impossible to put together a lengthy 
time series concerning family headship by 
women. We can, however, determine much 
about recent changes in the family or house- 
hold status of adult men and women. Table 
4 presents this information for 1950 to 1969. 

Among nonwhite women there has been a 
decline in the proportion who live outside 
regular households or who live as relatives, 
other than wives, of family heads. There has 
been an increase in the proportion of women 
who head their own households whether it 
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be a household containing no relative, i.e., 


primary individual, or a household contain-. 


ing relatives, i.e., primary family. These 
shifts have offset each other and there has 
beer. little change in the proportion of non- 
white women who live as wives of primary 
family heads. Among white women, there has 
similarly been a decline in the proportion of 
women who live outside regular households 
or as relatives, other than wives, of family 
heads. However, there has been an increase 
in the proportion of white women who are 
wives of primary family heads along with 


Table 4. 
and 1969.4 


Household Status 


‘Females: 


Heads of Primary Families 
Prinary Individuals 
Wives of Heads’ of Primary Families 
Children of Primary Family Heads 
Other Relative of Family Heads 
Secondary Individuals 
Not in Household? 

Total 


Males: 
Heads of Husband-Wife Primary Families 
Heads of Other Primary Families 
Primary Individuals 
Chiidren of Primary Family Heads 
Other Relative of Family Head 
Secondary Individuals 
Not in Household? 

Total 


some increase in the proportion who head 
their own households. 

Among males of both color groups there 
have been rises in the proportion who head 
their own households; in particular, the pro- | 
portion of men heading husband-wife pri- 
mary families was greater in 1969 than in 
1950. 

These trends, discussed in this section, do 
not point unambiguously to greater or lesser 
stability of black families. They indicate 
that during the last thirty years a growing 
proportion <f adults have been able to head 


Persons 25 to 64'Years Old by Household Status and Color, 1950, 1960, 


Whites. 


Nonwhites 

1950 1960 1969 1950 1960 1969 
13$ 168 22% 6% 6% 7% 
7 8 9 4 6 7 
55 58 57 74 78 ‘79 
5 5 3 6 4 2 
11 8 6 6 4 3 
5 3 2 2 1 1 
a et e a a 
100$ 100% 100$ 1004$ 100$ 100% 
62% 66$ 66% 77% 82% 84% 
3 3 3 2 2 2 

6 7 10 3 4 5 

5 6 6 6 5 4 

9 7 6 5 3 3 

7 5 4 2 2 I 
—8 _5 _ 5 > 4% l 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100%. 


âThese data have been standardized for age using the aye distribution of the 
total population 25 to 64 in 1960 as a standard, © 


b 


The "not-in-household" population includes.persons who lived in group quarters, 
in institutions and, in 1950, people who lived in quasi~households. 


The 1969 


figures exclude individuals who lived in military barracks on Armed Forces bases 


Within the United States. 
comparability. 


Sources: 
Tables 1 and 2. 


, Census of Population: 
Table 2. 


U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 


See sources for further discussion of problems of 


1950, P-E, No. 2D, 


1960, PC(1)-1B, Table 45; PC(2)-4B, 


» Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 198, Table 2. 
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their own: families and their own households. 
We can speculate that general improvements 
in income and welfare (Merriam, 1968:721- 
804) and the greater availability of housing 
(U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1969b: Table 
1084; 1969c, Tables 365 and 367) have fa- 
cilitated this change. Among blacks, the 
‘family headship rate has increased more 
rapidly among women than among men, 
_ although the proportion of Negro men who 
head families has risen. This may reflect the 
fact that the income of black women has gone 
up more rapidly than that of black men 
(U.S. Department of Labor, 1967: 13; 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970b; Tables 
A-1, A-2 and A-8). Rises in income may 
simultaneously permit more men to head 
families and more women to head their own 
families instead of living with relatives, in- 
laws, or husbands they deem unsatisfactory. 


= D. ILLEGITIMACY 


Ilegitimacy influences family stability in 
a variety of ways. If a woman becomes pre- 
maritally pregnant, her chances for a stable 
marriage may be lessened. If a child is born 
to an unmarried woman, his chances to grow 
up in a home with both parents are dimin- 


Table 5. 


ished (Bowerman et al, 1963; Vincent, 
1961: Chap. vii). 

Illegitimacy data in the United States are 
not of high quality. At present only 34 states 
ascertain legitimacy status (U.S. National 
Center for Health Statistics, 1969:3-7), a 
decline from the 45 states which determined ` 
this in 1940 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1943:10-11). On the basis of data from re- 
porting states, the National Center for 
Health Statistics annually develops national 
estimates of legitimate and illegitimate 
births. Few studies have investigated the ac- 
curacy with which legitimacy is reported 
(see Clague and Ventura, 1968:72-81 and 
Berkov, 1968:473-498), or whether there 
are racial or socioeconomic variations in re- 
porting. Therefore, interpretations of changes 
in illegitimacy must be made cautiously and 
with awareness of weaknesses in the data. 
The available figures suggest, however, that 
illegitimacy has become more common 
among both nonwhites and whites. The num- 
ber of nonwhite illegitimate births rose from 
60,000 in 1940 to 137,000 in 1957 and then 
to 189,000 in 1968. Among whites, the in- 
crease was from 42,000 in 1940 to 73,000 in 
1957 and then more than a doubling to 155,- 
000 in 1968. At each date the number of 


Number {in Thousands) of Legitimate and Illegitimate Births and Per- 


centage Illegitimate, by Color, 1940- 1968.8 






Nonwhite 


Date Legitimate Illegitimate 
1940 
1943 
1947 
1950 
1953 
1957 
1960 
1964 
1968 


Legitimate Illegitimate 


Percentage. 
Illegitimate 
Non- 
white White 


White 


16.8% 1.9% 
16.3 1.7. 
16.8 1.9 
18.0 1.8 
19.1 1:7 
20.7 2.0 
21.6, 2.3 
24.5 3.4 
3 ey ae 


aThese estimates include a correction for the underregistration of births. 


Sources: 
United States: 





, Monthly Vital Statistics Report, Vol. 18, No. Il, 


U.S National Center for Health Statistics, Vital Statistics of the 
1967, Tables 1-2, 1-19, and. 1-24. 


"Advance Re- 


port, Final Natality Statistics, 1968" (January 30, 1970), Tables 1 


and 10. 
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fllegitimate: births was greater among non- 
whites than among whites. 

The trend in illegitimate births differs 
markedly from that of legitimate births. 
Among both color groups, the annual num- 
ber of legitimate births peaked in the late 
1950s and declined since then. Consequently, 
the proportion of illegitimate births has in- 
creased. Among nonwhites the gain has been 
from 17% illegitimate in 1940 to 31% in 
1963; among whites, from 2% to 5% (these 
proportions are given in Table 5). 


Legitimate and Illegitimate Fertility Rates 


The rise in the proportion of births re- 
corded as illegitimate merits further study, 
for it could result from decreases in child- 
bearing by married women or a rise in child- 
bearing by the unmarried. To investigate 
these possibilities, we computed age-specific 
legitimate and illegitimate fertility rates for 
1949 to 1967. There is a question of how 
these rates should be computed. Should ille- 
gitimate births be related to single women 
or to all women who are not currently mar- 
ried in order to compute an illegitimate birth 
rate? There is evidence that widowed and 
divorced women bear some illegitimate chil- 
dren but most illegitimate children are borne 
by single women (Vincent, 1961:56; Kiser 
et al., 1968:133). We computed illegitimate 
birth rates twice, first including only single 
women in the denominator, and second using 
all women who were not currently married 
in the denominator. The latter rates are 
shown in this paper. That is, the illegitimate 
birth rates were computed by relating ille- 
gitimate births to women who were not 
currently married, while the legitimate birth 
rates related legitimate births to currently 
married women (for other sets of illegitimate 
birth rates see Clague and Ventura, 1968: 
Table 2; Kiser et al., 1968: Table 8.4). 

Hetween 1940 and 1960, the legitimate 
birth rates of both whites and nonwhites 
rose, but since 1960 these rates have de- 
creased. Pre-1960 increases in legitimate fer- 
tility were greater among nonwhites than 
among whites, but the post-1960 declines 
have been of about the same magnitude 
among both color groups. These rates are 
shown in Table 6. 

The fertility rates of unmarried women 


have moved in a somewhat different direc- 
tion. Among both groups, the 1940 to 1960 
span was one in which these birth rates rose. 
legitimate fertility rates increased much 
more rapidly than legitimate birth rates. 
Since the mid-1960s, nonwhite and white 
illegitimate birth rates have apparently 
moved in opposite directions. Among non- 
whites, there have been decreases in the rate 
of illegitimate childbearing, but among 
whites, these rates have continued their 
climb. The rate at which unmarried non- 
white women bore children seemingly peaked 
during the early 1960s and has declined 
slightly since then. | 

Despite these changes, rises in the propor- 
tion of births illegitimate seem particularly 
sharp since 1960. This occurrence may be 
for many reasons. We used the components- 
of-difference-between-two-proportions meth- 
odology (Kitagawa, 1964; Grabill et al. 
1958:429-438) to determine demographic 
reasons for recent changes in this proportion. 
Four components of change were considered: 
fluctuations in legitimate birth rates, in ille- 
gitimate birth rates, changes in the age dis- 
tribution of women 15 to 44, and changes 
in the proportion of women who were mar- 
ried. We determined what proportion of- 
births would have been illegitimate in 1967 
if three of the four components had remained 
at their 1960 level and if one component had 
assumed its 1967 value. In this manner we 
estimated the independent effects of each 
component of change. Results of this analysis 
are shown below: 


COMPONENTS OF 


CHANGE IN % OF 
BrrtHs RECORDED AS 
Irreorr.: 1960-1967 
Nonwhite White 
% illegit. 1960 21.6% 2.3% 
% illegit. 1967 28.7 4.9 
Total change +-7.1 +2.6 
Change due to: 
Change in legit. birth rate -4-5.0 +0.8 
Change in illegit. birth rate —1.1 +0.7 
Change in age distrib. of 
women -4-1.2 +0.3 
Change in % married -4-1.2 +0.2 
Interaction of factors +-0.8 +0.6 


5 The nonwhite illegitimate fertility rates com- 
puted by relating illegitimate births to single women 
also show a decline during the 1960s, 
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Table 6. Estimates of Legitimate and Illegitimate Fertility Rates (per 1,000) 
by Age and Color, 1940 to 1967. 


™ 


Legitimate Fertility Rates? . Illegitimate Fertility Rates? 
Age 1940” 1950? 1960 19647 1967" 1940 1950 1960 1964 1967 


Nonwhites: 


15-29 49 70 85 79 87 
20-24 54 104 60 162 133 
25~29 36 89 147 168 123 
30-34 26 62 101 130 98 
35-44 11 21 33 34 30 
Est. Gen. f 
Fert. Rate 40 70 97 97 92 
Whites: 
15-29, 4 5 7 8 10 
20-24 6 10 19 2 24 
25-29 4 9 18 24 23 
30-34 3 ll 15 15 
35-44 1 2 4 5 5 
Est. Gen. 
Fert. Rate 4 6 10 11 13 





Legitimate fertility rates related legitimate births to currently married women. 
Illegitimate fertility rates related illegitimate births to women who were. not 
currently married, 1.e., single, widowed, and divorced women, 


brates for 1940 and 1950 are based on births corrected for underregistration and 
population corrected for net census undercount. The completeness of birth re-’ 
gistration obviated a correction for either underregistration of births or census 
undercount for dates after 1950. 


“Births for 1950, 1960, 1964 and 1967 are average number of births occurring 
annually in a three-year period centered on the year in‘question. Numbers of 
women in 1964 and 1967 are average numbers of women in.the three-year period 
centered on the ygar in question as indicated by the Current. Population Reports. 
Estimates of women for 1940, 1950 and 1960 are from decennial censuses. 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population:’ 1950, P-C1, Table 
102. 


, Census of Population: 1960, PC-1D, Table 176. 


, Current Population Reports, Series: P-20, Nos. 135, 144, 157, 
X707 and 187. 


U.S. Netional Office of Vital Statistics, Vital Štatistics of the 
United States: 1940, Vol. II, Table 3. 


.__» Vital Statistics of tho United States: 1950, Vol. I, Tablos 


6.5 and 6.51, 


U.S. National Center for Health Statistics, Vital Statistics of the 
United States: 1967, Vol. I, Tables 1-19 and 1-26, 


Alice J. Clague and Stephanie J. Ventura, Trends in Illegitimacy: 
United States: 1940-1965, U.S. Public Health Service, Publication 
No. 1000, Series 21, No. 15 (February, 1968), Tables 4 and 10. 


Robert D. Grove and Alice M. Hetzel, Vital Statistics Rates in the 
United States: 1940-1960, U.S. Public Health Service, Publication 
No. 1677 (1968), Table 28. 


Ansley J. Coale, "The Population of the United States in 1950 Classi- 
fied by Age, Sex, and Color--a Revision of Census Figures," Journal 
of the American Statistical Association, L Q@farch, 1955), p; 29. 
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These figures show the contributions of 
specific causes to change in the proportion 
illegitimate. For instance, they indicate that 
if there had been no change from 1960 to 
1967 in the age distribution of nonwhite 
women, if the proportion married remained 
fixed, if the illegitimate birth rates were con- 


stant, and if only the legitimate birth rate 


had changed, the proportion of nonwhite 
children recorded as illegitimate would have 
increased 5 percentage points. This reflects 
the drop in legitimate fertility rates. If only 
the proportion of nonwhite women married 
had changed, the proportion of births ille- 
gitimate would have increased 1.2 percentage 
points. 

The figures shown above demonstrate that 
even if there had been no change in fertility 
rates, the proportion of births illegitimate 
would have gone up during the 1960s be- 
cause of changes in age distribution and 
changes in the proportion of women married. 
Between 1960 and 1967, the age composi- 
tion shifted so that it became more favorable 
to illegitimate fertility, and the proportion 
of currently married women, 15 to 44, de- 
clined. In addition, among both color groups, 
there was a substantial decline in legitimate 
fertility rates, and this had the independent 
effect of increasing the proportion of ille- 
gitimate births. Among nonwhites, changes 
in the illegitimate birth rate had the effect 
of reducing the proportion of illegitimate 
births, but among whites the change in the 
illegitimate birth rate tended to raise the 
proportion of illegitimate births. 

We conclude that since 1960 there has ap- 
parently been a rise in the proportion of ille- 
gitimate births. This is chiefly due to changes 
in legitimate birth rates, the age structure, 
and marital status. It is not primarily a con- 
sequence of more frequent childbearing by 
unmarried women; in fact, illegitimate fer- 
tility rates of nonwhites have fallen. 


The Frequency of Premarital Conceptions 


Thus far we have discussed legitimate and 
illegitimate births. An illegitimate birth is 
the outcome of a lengthy process involving 
various decision points. To bear such a child, 
a woman must become pregnant outside of 
wedlock and then bring the pregnancy to 
term. A woman who becomes pregnant might 
suffer a miscarriage, obtain an abortion, or 


marry, and any of these would prevent her 
from beartng an illegitimate child. If we de- 
sire to study trends in illegitimate fertility, 
we should examine changes in the frequency 
of these events. We do not have satisfactory 
time series data for these, but the Census - 
Bureau does provide information from which 
we can infer the number of premarital con- 
ceptions. In 1959 and 1965 the Current 
Population Survey (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1961; 1969a) asked national samples 
of ever-married women the birth dates of 
each of their children and then later asked 
the women when they first married. This 
permits us to estimate the number of women 
who had a child before, or very shortly 
after, their first marriage. Again we note 
that we are uncertain of the quality of these 
data. Some women may incorrectly report 
the birth dates of their offspring, or they 
may report the date of their most recent 
marriage rather than their first marriage. 
(Discussions of the quality of data are con- 
tained in the sources cited and in U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1966b:xi-xv; 1968:xiii—xiv.) 

Table 7 presents data pertaining to pre- 
marital births and premarital conceptions. 
Figures are shown for marriage cohorts— 
that is, for groups of women who first mar- 
ried in the designated years such as 1940 
to 1949. The first row of figures, for each 
color group, indicates the proportion of 
women whose reported dates of marriage 
and birth of first child imply that they bore 
a child prior to marriage. For example, from 
1960 to 1964, 28% of the nònwhite and 4% 
of the white women who first married had 
a child before marriage. As the illegitimate 
birth rates of Table 6 suggest, the proportion 
of women bearing a child premaritally is 
greater among nonwhites than among whites. 
Changes over time indicate there was a rise 
between the 1940s and 1950s in the propor- - 
tion of nonwhite women who had a child 
prior to marriage but there was no further 
increase in the 1960s. Among whites there 
apparently has been an increase in the pro- 
portion of women who bear a child before 
marriage. 

The second rows of the panels in Table 
7 show the proportion of women who re- 
ported their first child was born within seven 
months of the date of their first marriage. 
Some of this childbearing occurred before 
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Table 7. 
Who Bore a 


1900- 1910- 

Months Married 1999 1919 
Nonwhites: 

Before Marriage eo ve 

By 7th Month after 

Marriage 10% 19% 

By 12th Month after. 

Marriage 29 36 
Whites: 

Before Marriage oe oe 

By 7th Month after 

Marriage 6§ 7% 

By 12th Month after 

Marriage 39 31 


Sources: 
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Cumulative Percentage of Women Who First Married in Specified Years 
First Child before Marriage or Shortly after Marriage. 


First Marriage Cohorts 


4920- 1930- 1940- 1950- 1960- 
1929 1939 1949 1959 1964 
si ii 18% 28% 28% 
19% 24% 32 46 48 
34 39 46 61 61 
ee e¢ 2% 3% 4% 
6$ 7% 8 13 17 
27 23 28 37 42 


U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current. Population Reports, Series P-20, 


No. 108, Tables 16 and 17; Series P-20, No. 186, Tables 17 and 18. 


marriage and some after, but for women 
who married before 1940 we cannot dis- 
tinguish when these first births occurred. 
Figures in these rows point to a trend 
toward more childbearing either before or 
shortly after marriage. Among nonwhites, 
the proportion having a child within seven 
months of marriage rose from 10% among 
women who first married in 1900 to 1909, 
to 48% among those married in the 1960s. 
These figures imply that a growing propor- 
tion of women—both nonwhite and white— 
became premaritally pregnant. 

We must be careful not to attribute these 
trends to a single cause. The frequency of 
premarital pregnancy is a function of the 
incidence of premarital sex, the age groups 
involved, the use of birth control or abor- 
tion and health conditions (such as the 
prevalence of venereal diseases). Changes in 
any or all of these factors may account for 
the observed trends (Grabill, et al., 1958: 
217; Kiser e¢ al., 1968:145; Farley, 1970: 
206-245}. 

The last row of figures in each color 
group in Table 7 shows the proportion of 
women who had a child within twelve months 
of their first marriage. These demonstrate 
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that an increasing proportion of couples have 
a child within a'year after marriage. 


Premarital Conceptions and Rapid Marriage 


Statistics from the recent Current Popula- 
tion Survey were used with vital registra- 
tion data to estimate what proportion of 
women who became premaritally pregnant, 
in a given period, married shortly after they 
became pregnant. The vital statistics system 
indicates the number of illegitimate births 
occurring in each period. A recent study 
estimated that 90% of the illegitimate births 
were borne by single women (Kiser et al., 
1968:133). Thus we estimated that 90% of 
the illegitimate births of each period were 
premaritally conceived. The Current Popula- 
tion Survey of March, 1965 showed the num- 
ber of women who first married and then 
bore a child within seven months of mar- 
riage. This gave us an estimate of the num- 
ber of births which were premaritally con- 
ceived but borne to married women. Using 
these data, we estimated the proportion of 
premarital pregnancies which led to marriage 
within seven months. These are rough in- 
dicators of trends. We could not ascertain 
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the incidence of abortion, miscarriage, or 
misreporting of dates. We have, however, 
adjusted for the underregistration of births 
and for mortality occurring to women be- 
tween the time of their marriage and the 
survey date. The estimates are shown below: 


ESTIMATES OF % Pre- 
MARITAL PREGNANCIES 
RESULTING IN RAPD 

MARRIAGE: 1940 To 1964 


Dates Nonwhites Whites 
1940-49 23% 55% 
1950-59 19 63 
1960-64 18 60 


These figures demonstrate one important 
reason why nonwhite illegitimacy rates ex- 
ceed thase of whites: premarital pregnancies 
are less likely to lead to marriage among 
nonwhites. In 1960-64, apparently fewer 
than one in five nonwhite women who be- 
came premaritally pregnant married within 
seven months but three in five white women 
married. This implies that racial differences 
in premarital conception rates are smaller 
than racial differences in illegitimate birth 
rates. 

These figures also suggest why the pro- 
portion of illegitimate births increased more 
rapidly among nonwhites than among whites 
during the 1950s. The likelihood that a 
premarital conception would lead to mar- 
riage decreased among nonwhites but rose 
among whites between the 1940s and the 
following decade. Since the 1950s, however, 
there appears to be little change in the pro- 
portion of women who marry shortly after 
they became pregnant. 


Summary 


The data imply that rates of childbearing 
by unmarried women are higher now than 
they were 30 years ago. These rates have gen- 
erally risen throughout this period although 
in recent years the illegitimate fertility rate 
among nonwhite women has declined. Higher 
illegitimate birth rates mean that a larger 
proportion of children are born to parents 
who are not married and that a growing 
proportion of young women face the burdens 
of pregnancy and early childrearing without 
the assistance of a husband. In addition, 


data concerning the timing of conceptions 
suggest that a growing proportion of women 
become pregnant before they marry. Changes 
on these indicators suggest a trend away 
from family stability. The directions of the 
changes appear to be the same among both 
races. (For a discussion of factors producing 
changes -in illegitimacy rates see Vincent, 
1961; Kiser et al., 1968:144-146; Kumar, 
1969:92-108.) 


E. CHANGES IN THE LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 
OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


Whether children live with both of their 
parents may depend upon their own legiti- 
macy status as well as the stability of their 
parents’ marriage and family. This indicator 
is of interest since growing up with both 
parents may influence the child’s chances 
for educational attainment and occupational 
achievement. 

Demographic data of two types describe 
change in the proportion of children who live 
with one or both parents. First, figures are 
available from the Census of 1910 and from 
censuses since 1940 showing the proportion 
of children under five years of age who lived 
in households with their mothers. Trends in 
these proportions are shown below: 


% CHILDREN Unper Five Wao Livep 
WITE THEIR MOTHERS 


Date Nonwhites Whites 
1910 86.9% 96.5% 
1940 85.2 96.7 
1950 85.6 98.2 
1960 86.2 99.1 


These figures reveal that a high propor- 
tion of young children of both races live 
with their mothers. There appears to be no 
change from 1910 to 1960 in the proportion 
of nonwhite children who had their mother 
present, but among whites there was a modest 
rise. At each date, the proportion with their 
mothers was higher among whites than 
among nonwhites. 

The Census of 1960 and the Current 
Population Surveys provide the second source 
of information. They show detailed informa- 
tion about the living arrangements of per- 
sons. In particular, they indicate the propor- 
tion of children under age 18 living in 
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households with both parents. Table 8 gives 
data for two years, 1960 and 1968. 

We observe from this table that the pro- 
portion of children who lived with both par- 
ents was greater among children 0 to 5 than 
among children 14 to 17. As children grew 
older, their likelihood of living with both 
parents decreased. 

There are substantial racial differences in 
the living arrangements of children. In 
1968, 60% of the nonwhite children lived 
with both parents but among whites, 90% 
of the children lived with both parents. 
The proportion of youngsters who lived with 
only their mother was about four times as 
large among nonwhites as among whites. 
In that year, 10% of the nonwhite children 
and 2% of the white children lived in house- 
holds with neither parent. 

Changes in the living arrangements of 
young nonwhite children do not point un- 
ambiguously to a trend toward or away 
from family stability. On the one hand, fewer 


nonwhite children live apart from both par- 
ents. This proportion dropped from 12% in 
1960 to 10% in 1968 and may be indicative 
of greater family stability. On the other 
hend, fewer nonwhite children are living 
with both parents—a decline from 66% to 
60%—and an increasing proportion are liv- 
ing with their mother only. This may result 
from the rise in the proportion of illegitimate 
births. 

Rather similar changes are evident in the 
living arrangements of white youngsters. The 
proportion living with neither parent has 
fatlen and the proportion with only their 
mother has increased. However, there has 
been no change in the proportion of white 
children who live with both parents. 


F. FINDINGS 


‘This examination of demographic indices 
leads to specific conclusions about family 
composition and changes in family stability. 


Table 8. Children by Presence of Parents, Whites and Nonwhites, 1960 and 1968. 
Age Percentage of Children Percentage of Children 
in 1960 Living with: . in 1968 Living with: 
es Both Mother Father Neither Both Mother Father Neither 
Color Parents Only Only Parent Parents Only Only Parent 
Nonwhites: 
Under 6 61% 25% 1% 13$ 
6 to 9 61° 30 2 7 
10 to 13 61 28 2 9 
14 to 17 58 28 3 11 
Total? 60 28 2 10 
Whites: 
Under 6 92% 6% aus 2% 
6 to 9 91 a 1% 1 
10 to 13 89 8 1 2 
14 to 17 85 10 2 3 
Total® 90 7 1 2 





“The total figures’ have been standardized for age using the age distribution of 
the total population under 18 in 1960 as the standard. 


_ Sources: 
Tables 1, 2, and 19. 


U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 


1960, PC(2)-4B, 


, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No, 187, Table 4- 
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First, among blacks and whites the majority 
of both adults and'children are in the statuses 
indicative of family stability. Most adults 
are currently married and most of them live 
with their spouses. Most families are hus- 
band-wife families. The majority of children 
are legitimate and live with both parents. 
The focus upon family disruption in the 
black community sometimes suggests that 
the majority of black families are broken. 
The tables in this paper refute such notions. 

Second, there are racial differences in each 
of the indicators and, in every case, a higher 
proportion of whites than Negroes are in 
the status indicative of family stability. 

Third, it is impossible to draw unequivocal 
conclusions about overall trends in family 
stability among either race. We can, however, 
describe changes in particular dimensions of 
family stability. Among whites, the propor- 
tion of adults who were married and lived 
with a spouse has gradually increased but 
among Negroes this has not happened. The 
proportion of men of both races who headed 
their own families has gone up, but only 
among blacks has there been a pronounced 
rise in the proportion of women who head 
families. Among both races the percentage 
of births recorded as illegitimate has risen, 
but only among blacks has there been a de- 
cline m the proportion of children who live 
with both parents. 


G. THE RELATION OF FAMILY INSTABILITY TO 
LIFE CHANCES 


One implication of many discussions con- 
cerning Negro family instability is that this 
is a substantial factor accounting for much 
of the Negro-white differential in life chances, 
by which we refer to differential levels of 
education, occupation, and income. There 
has also been recognition that racial dif- 
ferentials in family stability are themselves 
a result of differential access to life chances, 
particularly the inability of black men to ob- 
tain sufficiently remunerative employment 
(Moynihan, 1965:745-770). Effective public 
programs to reduce the impairments in Negro 
family structure and thereby to improve life 
chances for Negroes would require detailed 
knowledge of (1) the nature and degree of 
difference between blacks and whites in fam- 
ily stability, and (2) the interrelations be- 
tween iamily stability and life chances. The 


major focus of this paper has been to as- 
semble and examine data bearing on the first 
point. In this section we review, much less 
exhaustively, a number of points bearing 
on the second issue. 

Analysis of the relation between family 
stability and life chances must be examined 
separately for children and adults since both 
may be residing in other than stable families. 
This distinction also introduces the possi- 
bility of studying whether the family sta- 
bility status of a child affects his stability 
as an adult. Attention must also be given 
to ascertaining the causal or temporal order- 
ing of the stability and life chance variables. 

In an earlier section we considered adult 
marital status and living arrangements as 
indicators of family stability. At this point, 
we may ask if there is any association be- 
tween marital status and life chances, keep- 
ing in mind that the temporal order of the 
relevant variables is difficult to establish 
from available data. For many men school- 
ing is completed before marriage, but for a 
significant number this is not the case, and 
for many of these the advent of marriage 
may affect the educational level attained. 
In the case of occupation, it is even more 
clear that this is a factor which can both 
affect marital status and, in turn, be affected 
by marital status. 

In Blau and Duncan’s (1967:337-340) 
study it was found that men who were mar- 
ried with spouses present had somewhat 
higher occupational status than single, di- 
vorced or married men with spouses absent. 
This was true even after taking into account 
family background, education, and the oc- 
cupational status of the respondent’s first 
job. The differences, however, were modest, 
indicating that “the net effect of marital 
status is by no means pronounced” (Blau 
and Duncan, 1967:340. For further analysis 
of these data see Duncan, et al., 1968:251— 
255). 

The sample used by Blau and Duncan 
was not sufficient to allow a separate analysis 
of whites and blacks. To see if the general 
conclusions stated above hold equally for 
each race, we utilized the data from the 
Census of 1960, examining the marital status 
differentials in education, occupation and in- 
come (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1966a: 
Tables 4, 5, and 6). Men of both races who 
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were married-spouse-present or who were 
single tended to have greater educational 
attainment than men in other marital stat- 
uses. Individuals who were married but did 
not live with their wives had the lowest 
educational attainment among both races. 
There were very small marital status dif- 
ferences in occupational prestige, though 
men who were married-spouse-present had 
the highest levels of prestige as measured 
by the Duncan socioeconomic index, Marital 
status differences in personal income—not 
family income—were more sizable, and men 
of both races who were married-spouse-pres- 
ent had larger average incomes than men 
who were single, married-spouse-absent, 
widowed or divorced. (For additional dis- 
cussion see Carter and Glick, 1970:169- 
221.) 

The general impression from these data 
is that for both whites and Negroes, cur- 
rently married men have higher scores on 
these indicators of socioeconomic status than 
do men in other marital status. There were, 
however, exceptions, and with regard to some 
Indicators of status single or divorced men 
outranked the currently married. Thus the 
census data corroborate the conclusions of 
Blau and Duncan. They reveal quite clearly 
that differences among marital status cate- 
gories are much smaller than differences be- 
tween races. 

Much of the concern about Negro family 
instability centers on the effect such an en- 
vironment may have upon children. Moyni- 
han reviewed a number of studies which in- 
dicate lower intelligence score performance 
and greater delinquency among black chil- 
dren who were not living with both parents 
(U.S. Department of Labor, 1965). 

Insight into the relation of family stability 
to education and occupational status may be 
gained from the data utilized by Blau and 
Duncan. Negro adult males from intact 
homes (defined as living with both parents 
most of the time up to the age of 16) had 
1.6 more grades of schooling than black males 
who grew up in a family headed by a 
woman; non-Negro males from intact homes 
had 0.9 more grades of schooling (Duncan 
and Duncan, 1969:277). A multivariate anal- 
ysis which regressed education on number 
of siblings, family type, education of family 
head, and occupation of family head in- 
dicated that an intact family was associated 


with from .4 to .8 years of schooling for 
various birth cohorts of nonwhites and from 
.5 to 1.5 years of schooling for white birth 
cohorts (B. Duncan, 1967:366). 

Turning to occupation, growing up in an 
intact home was associated with an ad- 
vantage of 4 to 5 points on Duncan’s socio- 
economic index for both Negro and non- 
Negro males (Duncan and Duncan, 1969: 
277). Males from intact homes appeared to 
translate more effectively their educational 


_attainment into occupational achievement 


than males from a family headed by a female 
(Duncan and Duncan, 1969:282). For black 
mēles, there was also an advantageous gain 
from first occupation to current occupational 
level for those from an intact home (Duncan 
and Duncan, 1969:282). : 

An important by-product of the foregoing 
research is the finding that there is little 
difference in marital status distributions for 
adult males according to the stability of their 
family of origin. It appears that children 
from a broken home are no more likely than 
others, as adults, to be in family arrange- 
ments characterized in this paper as unstable 
(Duncan and Duncan, 1969:275). 

This review of the relation of family sta- 
bility to such life chance variables as educa- 
tional and occupational level is admittedly 
sketchy and conclusions must be drawn cau- 
tiously. The evidence suggests that family in- 
stability is associated with somewhat lower 
levels of the life chance variables examined. 
At the same time, it appears that in nearly 
all cases the differentials are modest; often 
the effect of the instability factor is much 
less important than other factors examined 
in the works cited, and by itself the family 
stability variable does not go far in account- 
ing for differences between the races. One 
implication of this is that programs designed 
to strengthen black family structure in the 
hope of thereby improving the socioeconomic 
status of blacks may be less effective than 
alternate strategies, At any rate, the poten- 
tial gains from different approaches must be 
carefully appraised if scarce resources are 
to be used to maximum advantage. 
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The existing literature on the social, personal, and health consequences af high density housing 
is unclear regarding the significance that can be attached to the physical features of houstng. 
The present study, which is based on interview information collected in. Hong Kong, is able 
to control for deprivations and stresses related to “poor housing,” and it is also able 
to distinguish superficial from more severe measures of personal strain. High densities are 
seen to have very little effect on individuals and families, although there is a suggestion that 


congestion ts a potentially significant stress. 


“N INCE man occupies space, it is reasonable 
ra to assume that much of human behavior 
is affected by and oriented to spatial 
features of the physical environment. Ecolo- 
gists and regional scientists have studied the 
macro-features of space for entire communi- 
ties and regions, but very little research at- 
tention has been given to the patterning 
effects of space in small areas, especially 
within the household. The present paper dis- 
cusses the effects that high density and other 
features of the dwelling unit (the micro- 
environment) have for the emotional health 
and family role relations of people living un- 
der widely divergent housing conditions in 
urban Hong Kong, the city that has probably 
the highest residential densities ever known 
in the world. 

Although there is a social science literature 
on housing and habitation (Van Den Broek, 
1964), very little attention has been given 
to the design features of housing. As Som- 
mers (1969) noted, even studies of small 
groups typically fail to note that the spatial 
dimensions of experiments are potentially 
significant variables that must be systemati- 


cally considered in the design of experiments. 


* This paper is based on research conducted for 
the Urban Family Life Survey, a joint project of 
the Department of Social Welfare and the Council 
of Social Services, both of Hong Kong. Acknowledg- 
ment is also given for the assistance provided by 
the Program Area Committee on Housing and 
Health of the American Public Health Association, 
the Environmental Control Administration of the 
United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; the Institute for International Studies and 
the Survey Research Center of the University of 
California, Berkeley; The Chinese University of 
Hong Kong; and my fellow participants in the 
United Nations Ad Hoc Meeting of Experts on the 
Social Aspects of Housing in Urban Areas. 
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The physical features of housing have spe- 
cial significance to many fields in sociology, 
especially to family sociologists. Much of the 
family’s life as a family is spent within the 
family’s dwelling unit. Therefore, in studying 
the requirements for “adequate” family and 
personal functioning, it might be asked how 
housing affects families and their members. 
What objectives is housing supposed to ac- 
complish? What features of the household as 
a physical unit best help to accomplish these 
objectives? 


PRIOR STUDIES 


There have been very few well designed 
studies concerning the personal and family 
effects attributable to housing in general and 
the physical features of housing in particular, 
especially densities. For example, Loring 
(1956, 1964, 1967) has suggested that “over 
dersity” is the only housing and neighbor- 
hood feature that is associated with his mea- 
sures of social disorganization. In an ecologi- 
cal analysis of elderly patients In mental 
hospitals, Gruenberg (1954) found that cen- 
ter-city high density areas account for a dis- 
proportionate number of first admissions for 
psychoses. One French study argued that the 
habitable space per person in a dwelling unit 
has a strong effect on levels of tension among 
the members of the family in the dwelling 
unit (P. and M. Chombard de Lauwe, 1959). 
According to Madge (1968), “the current ex- 
pert consensus in European countries is that 
the lower limit of mental health is 170 square 
feet of floor space per person,” although the 
American Public Health Association (1950) 
set the desirable standard at twice this figure 
in 1950. 
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Several studies have shown the significance 
of space and density for the desire to move 
(Lansing, 1966; Lansing et al, 1969), al- 
-though neither this desire nor its frustration 


has been shown to adversely affect family: 


functioning and emotional health. Studies of 
language behavior are also suggestive in this 
regard, for Bernstein (1968) has suggested 
that levels of congestion within the house- 
hold affect children’s language behavior and 
their perceptions of their environment. In so 
far as language behavior and these percep- 
tions reflect and affect communications chan- 
nels and communication disorders, conges- 
tion could possibly have an indirect effect 
on emotional health and family functioning. 
Other indirect evidence regarding the poten- 
tially negative effects of high densities is 
suggested by Calhoun (1962a, 1962b, 1963) 
in his experimental studies of rats, as well as 
by other studies of high density animal pop- 
ulations (cf. Hall, 1966:15-22). The re- 
search studies of Hall (1966) and Sommers 
(1969) regarding proximics and personal 
space are also highly suggestive of the poten- 
tial significance of density. 

To date, most of the negative findings per- 
taining to the family and personal signifi- 
cance of high density have been produced by 
public health researchers, especially those 
who are concerned with infectious diseases. 
These diseases involve host-parasite relation- 
ships, and it is reasonable to assume that 
these relationships will most likely develop 
in small undivided rooms housing large num- 
bers of people. However, there have been a 
number of studies that have questioned the 
independent significance of housing and den- 
sity for the development of infectious dis- 
eases. Brownlee (de Groot e¢ al., 1970), for 
example, has noted that there is a relation- 
ship between density and mortality but that 
the strength of this relationship has been 
declining over the years. Similarly, Martin 
(1957; n.d.) has suggested that direct at- 
tacks on either partner to the host-parasite 
relationship is more likely than giving atten- 
tion to densities to affect rates of infectious 
diseases. 

A number of studies have also indicated 
that high density is associated with many 
other deprivations and stresses (Mitchell, 
1969a, 1969b), and that both infectious and 
noninfectious diseases tend to cluster to- 


gether. Various diseases and maladies, in- 
cluding psychoneurosis, were found to be 
clustered together in Baltimore rather than 
to be evenly distributed throughout the pop- 
ulation (Downs and Simon, 1954), and sim- 
ilar findings have been found elsewhere—for 
example, in St. Paul (Buell, 1952; Lemkau, 
1970). Schmitt’s (1966) ecological analysis 
of census tracts in Honolulu found that over- 
crowding had no impact on various measures 
of morbidity and illness, once education and 
income were statistically controlled. Sim- 
larly, Guerrin and Borgatta (1965) found 
that illiteracy is the best predictor of mor- 
bidity. 

Other studies concerned more directly with 
personal and family functioning have argued 
against the Independent significance that 
might be attached to high density and poor 
housing. Wilmer et at.’s (1962) multiwave 
panel study of new residents in a Baltimore 
public housing project raises serious ques- 
tions about the benefits of improved housing, 
although this study did not touch directly on 
densities and physical design. Foote eż al. 
(1960) found that people are willing to 
trade off less space in order to add or main- © 
tain mechanical equipment in the household, 
and the rapid growth of the mobile home 
industry suggests that people are willing to 
sacrifice space for apparent savings in hous- 
ing costs. 

These ambiguous findings regarding the 
personal, family, and social significance of 
housing have begun to arouse the concern 
of public health personnel and urban plan- 
ners. Even back in 1943, one expert (Ander- 
son, 1943) noted that “of the many newer 
aspects of environmental sanitation; the 
standards of housing seem to rest on an es- 
pecially imsecure epidemiological founda- 
tion.” Both the World Health Organization 
(WHO) and the American Public Health 
Association (APHA) have encouraged re- 
search on the health implications of high 
density housing (WHO, 1964a, 1964b, 1966, 
1968). Health is broadly defined by WHO’s 
constitution in 1946 to be “a state of com- 
plete physical, mental and social well-being 
and not merely the absence of disease or 
infirmity.” Health includes the adequate 
functioning of families, however “adequacy” 
is defined. 

These more general social concerns were — 
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covered in a number of position papers re- 
cently prepared for the APHA. In one, Lem- 
kau (1970) reported that his review of the 
existing research indicates that “estimates of 
the power of emotional factors in influencing 
the healthfulness of housing are so rarely 
based on sound data, or any data at all, that 
the relationship of them to health is possible 
only in the most extreme conditions.” Wilner 
and Baer (1970) arrive at a similar conclu- 
sion: “There is no body of convincing evi- 
dence that crowding in a dwelling unit con- 
tributes materially to mental disorder or to 
emotional instability. Nor is there evidence 
as yet that crowding (or other housing def- 
icits) interferes with a promotive style of 
life; that because of crowding, family roles 
and rituals cannot satisfactorily be carried 
out; or that the development of infants and 
children is severely impaired.” Similar con- 
clusions were reached by de Groot et al. 
(1970) as well as by Mitchell (1970a)+ 
Various suggestions have been given re- 
garding possible reasons why density does 
not have its anticipated effects. In compar- 
ing rat and human responses to density, 
Mitchell (1971a) has distinguished density 
from congestion (or intensity). Congestion 
refers to the simultaneous demands for the 
use of very limited resources. Wilner and 
Baer (1970) make a similar distinction in- 
volving measures of space, people, and time. 
Loring (1967) has suggested “that a lot of 
health problems stem not from mere physical 
crowding, but from activity overcrowding, 
role over-density, and possible subsequent 
withdrawal into psychosocial isolation.” 
Research to date suggests several lines of 
development for future studies. (1) More 
attention should be given to clarifying the 
meaning of density and the physical features 
of housing in order to specify what stimuli 
in the housing situation are noxious and 
stressful. (2) Past studies may not have 
given adequate attention to the effects of 
density because there was not a sufficiently 
wide variation in the density situations con- 
sidered. Extremely high densities, such as 
those existing in Hong Kong, must be con- 
sidered. (3) Since high densities and poor 
housing tend to be highly associated with 
1 These papers were prepared for the First Invi- 


tational Conference on Health Research in Housing 
and Its Environment. 


other deprivations and stresses, these poten- 
tially confounding influences must be statis- 
tically controlled before the independent ef- 
fects of housing can be ascertained. And (4) 
better measures of deleterious individual and 
family effects potentially arising from hous- 
ing must be used. In the present context, 
measures pertaining to noninfectious diseases 
are needed, and these measures should dis- 
tinguish superficial from deeper, more im- 
pairing consequences. 

The present research speaks to all these 
issues, especially (2), (3), and (4). Consid- 
eration is given to effects that various hous- 
ing features have for attitudes toward one’s 
housing, for levels of emotional strain felt by 
residents, and for effects upon several kinds 
of family and nonfamily relationships. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


The information referred to here is drawn 
from three large-scale sample surveys con- 
ducted in Hong Kong, as well as the pre- 
listing operations conducted in preparation 
for two of these samples.* One of these 
studies was based on a sample consisting of 
3,966 people from the urban areas of the 
Colony. Individuals 18 years of age and over 
were the ultimate sampling units in this 
multistage sampling plan. In contrast, the 
second study was concerned with families in 
the same urban areas. Of these families, 561 
husband-wife pairs were interviewed, in addi- 
ticn to 2,631 other people who were married 
and living with their spouse, but whose 
spouse was not interviewed. University stu- 
dents conducted these interviews during the 
summer and early fall of 1967. 

A split-interview schedule was used in 
both of these studies, although two-thirds of 
the questions were asked of both halves of 
the sample. Some of the information that is 
reported here refers to only one-half of each 
sample. 

The third study consists of a 10% sample 
of all Forms 3 and 5 pupils in the Colony. 
Self-administered questionnaires were used 
to obtain information for this project. 


2 Information on housing also was collected by 
the author in large-scale sample surveys conducted 
in Bangkok, Taipei, Singapore, and the six major 
citiss in Western Malaysia. For comparative infor- 
mation on housing situations in these different 
countries, see Mitchell (1969b, 1970). 
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MAJOR FINDINGS 


Hong Kong has extremely high ground 
densities and densities withm the individual 
dwelling units.2 Our concern here is only 
with the latter. The median size dwelling 
unit in the urbanized areas of the colony has 
400 square feet, and the median square feet 
per perscn is 43. Thirty-nine percent of the 
Hong Kong respondents report that they 
share their dwelling unit with nonkinsmen; 
28% sleep three or more to a bed; 13% 
sleep four or more to a bed. As noted else- 
where, high density dwelling units could be 
labeled es “poor housing,” for they are the 
most likely not to have tap water, flush 
toilets, and cross ventilation. They are also 
most likely to have only one room per unit, 
to have ten or more people in the unit, and 
to have zwo or more unrelated families shar- 
ing the same unit (Mitchell, 1969b, 1970). 
Housing deprivations tend to accumulate, 
and, furthermore, the poorest people in the 
Colony suffer the most from these housing 
deprivations, as well as from a number of 
other deprivations. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD HOUSING 


As noted earlier, American studies have 
shown that people are aware of and respond 
to a perceived lack of space (Lansing, 1966; 
Lansing et al., 1969; Foote et al., 1960; 
Rossi, 1955), although no satisfactory con- 
nection has been made between these atti- 
tudes and other more disturbing features of 
personal and family functioning. People in 
Hong Kong are similarly responsive to a lack 
of space. 

Six cifferent attitudinal items relating to 
housing were measured, but only two will be 
mentioned here. Both were asked only of the 
sample of married people. . 

First, to tap the dissatisfaction about the 
amount of space people have, the married 
people were asked: “How do you feel about 
the amount of space you have? Twenty-nine 
percent responded that they have “somewhat 
less space” than they need, and another 13% 


3 Urban net residential densities vary from 415 
to 466 people per acre. This density is equivalent 
to between 265,000 and 298,000 people per square 
mile. According to information provided by the 
Colonia. Outline Planning Team in 1969, densities 
in the Shek Kip Mei Resettlement Estates were 
4,100 per acre (Mitchell 1970), 


said they have “much less space” than they 
need. 

Second, three separate questions were 
asked to measure feelings about a lack of 
privacy.* Since those who were bothered in 
one of these three ways were also bothered 
in the other ways, the three items were com- 
bined to form a single index.® 

Complaints about a lack of space and a 
lack of privacy rise in response to high densi- 
ties. Although density itself, not the number 
of people or the number of rooms in a dwell- 
ing unit, affects the level of these complaints, 
the complaint about space is also strongly 
influenced by the social composition of the 
dwelling unit; those who share their dwelling 
unit with another household, regardless of 
the dwelling unit’s density, are most likely 
to make this complaint (Table 1). It is the 
number of households, not the number of 
people in the dwelling unit, that is significant, 
a point that will be discussed again later. 


EMOTIONAL STRAIN 


A large number of indicators of positive 
emotional health were developed for this 
study. (The study was concerned generally 
with the sources of emotional strain created 
by the processes of urbanization and indus- 
trialization in Southeast Asian cities.) Three 
general types of emotional stram were devel- 


4 These questions were preceded by the general 
query: “Now I would like to know how often you 
are troubled by the following: Is it many times, 
sometimes, hardly ever, or never?” In answering the 
question: “Do you have to hide or avoid other people 
whenever you want to do something in private,” 
17% sald “sometimes” or “many times”; 16% gave 
the same answer in response to the question: “Do 
you feel that you cannot discuss anything with your 
spouse without others listening?”; and 13% gave 
one of these two responses to the question: “Do you 
feel that you cannot avoid seeing certain persons 
no matter how hard you try because you live so 
close to them.” 

5 For example, 68% of those bothered many 
times or sometimes about not being able to discuss 
things privately with their spouse also complained 
to the same extent about not being able to avoid 
certain persons, no matter how hard they try. In 
contrast, among those who were never bothered 


_ by a lack of privacy with regard to their spouse, 


only 5% were bothered by not being able to avoid 
those wha lived close to them. 

6 A score of two is assigned to the answer cate- 
gories “many times” and “sometimes”; a score of 
one is assigned to “hardly ever”; and a score of 
zero is assigned to “never,” 
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Table 1. Percentage of Respondents 


a 


with Less Than Needed Space. 











Sq. Ft. Not Sharing Sharing Unit 
per Person | Unit with with One or 
Another More House- 


Household holds 











- 16 or under 67 (127) 86 (66) 
17 to 27 50 (157) 75 (79) 
28 to 42 35 (98) 52 (117) 
43 to 66' 26 (94) 45 (106) 
67 and over 17 (157) 40 (95) 


@rigures based on family sample. 


_oped. First, there are two indicators of some- 
what superficial levels of strain: happiness 
and worry. Happiness was measured by the 
question: “In general, which of the following 
statements do you think best describes how 
happy you are these days?” Worry was mea- 
sured by the question: “Some people worry 
about things a great deal, whereas some 
worry a little. How much would you say you 
worry?” Four answer-categories were listed 
for each question. Second, two separate and 
more severe levels of strain were measured by 
obtaining information about standard psy- 
chosomatic symptoms. Eleven symptoms 
were used in an index of emotional illness,’ 
and six symptoms were used in an index. of 
hostility. These indices are explored in con- 


1 The eleven symptoms used were: You feel short- 
ness of breath when you are not exercising or work- 
ing hard; you feel your heart beating hard; you 
feel spells of dizziness; you have nightmares; you 
tend to lose weight when you have something im- 
portant bothering you; your hands sweat so that 
you feel damp and clammy; some days, even for 
several weeks or several months, you cannot take 
care of things because you cannot “get going”; you 
have trouble getting to sleep or staying asleep; 
you are troubled by headaches; you are bothered 
by feeling nervous, fidgety, and tense; you lose 
your appetite. 

In constructing the index, a score of 1 was as- 
. Signed to each symptom that occurred “many 
times” or “sometimes.” Other definite answers were 
scored zero. Those not providing information were 
excluded from the index. People with a score of 
4 or more were considered to score high on emo- 
tional strain. 

8The six symptoms were: Some people make 
you dislike them so that whatever they want you 
to do, you just want to do the opposite; your 


siderable detail in the forthcoming publica- 
tions of the Urban Family Life Survey. 
Third, two separate indices of role or behav- 
ioral impairment and withdrawal were devel- 
oped. One refers to withdrawal from family 
roles, and the other refers to withdrawal from 
work roles. Since densities and other physical 
features of housing do not affect these mea- 
sures of behavioral impairment, these two 
indices will not be considered in the present 
paper. 

Both measures of superficial strain respond 
to high density. However, since low-income 
and lowly educated people have the highest 
levels of unhappiness and worry, and since 
these poor people are most likely to live in 
high-density dwelling units, these confound- 
ing influences must be statistically con- 
trolled. When this is done for the general 
population of individuals, densities affect 
these superficial strains for only people in 
low-Income families (Table 2). 

Given the conditional significance of den- 
sity for these superficial levels of strain, it is 
not surprising that the more severe levels of 
emotional strain do not respond to high 
densities. 

Although density does not have an inde- 
pendent effect on severe forms of strain or, as 
noted earlier, on role impairment, it is pos- 
sible that some individual components enter- 
ing into the definition of density have a po- 
tentially significant influence on emotional 
strain. To test this possibility, separate tabu- 
lations were run involving the number of 
square feet in the dwelling unit, the number 
of people living in it, the number of square 
fee? per person, and the number of people 
per bed. All of these were tabulated against 
the several forms of emotional strain intro- 
duced earlier. Partial correlations also were 
prepared, but these indicate that these indi- 
vidual components are insignificant. When 
considered together in a multiple correlation, 
they account for less than 5% of the varia- 


stomach is full of fire, but you don’t let others 
know about it; you are bothered by easily losing 
your temper; you feel that if you don’t try your 
best to control yourself, you may say or do some- 
thing harmful to others; you feel that you are 
going to explode; you find some people so unrea- - 
sonable that it is hard to talk to them. 

The same weighting scheme is used for this in- 
dex as for the index of emotional strain. Those who 
score 2 or more on the index are considered to be 
high on hostility, 
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Table 2. perce ease of Respondents Worrying a Great Deal or Somewhat, by Family 
ncome. , 
Sq. Ft. $1 to $359 $360 to $509? $510 to $849 $850 and Over 


per Person (lst Quartile} (2nd Quartile) (3rd Quartile) (4th Quartile 


22 or under 79 (121) 65 (139) 56. (73) -` 36 (25) 
23 to 34 69 (103) 57 (101) 55 (85) 38 (29) 
35 to 50 58 (69) 58 (96) 57 (102) 37 (43) 
51 to 99 60 (53) 48 (86) 41 (88) 43 (111) 
100 and over 42 (79) 50 (48) 49 (49) 39 (150) 


aRigures are based on one half of sample. 


bEigures are in Hon Kong dollars. 
was HK $5.714 = US $1. 


tion in any of the strain variables in Hong 
Kong. 

Density and crowding are sometimes mea- 
sured by the number of people per room 
rather than by feet per person (UN, 1962). 
This definition suggests a concern for a lack 
of privacy, and for the multiple if not com- 
peting uses of the same limited space. How- 
ever, the number of rooms in a dwelling unit, 
even when considered together with the 
earlier density measures, has no impact on 
levels of emotional strain. 

In addition to these multiple and partial 
correlations, tabulations were prepared to 
ascertain whether densities affect levels of 
strain among occupants of particular kinds 
of housing. But again the results are nega- 
tive. Only the superficial indicators of un- 
happiness and general worry respond to den- 
sities, and, as seen above, these differences 
are considerably reduced when family income 
is considered together with densities. 

High densities can be architecturally ar- 
ranged in several different ways. In this re- 
gard, the number of rooms in a dwelling unit 
was considered together with densities, but 
no impact on levels of emotional strain was 
found in Hong Kong. 

In addition to the amount and organiza- 
tion of space, the impact of housing ameni- 
ties on levels of strain was determined. To 
show this, an index of amenities was created. 
A score of one was assigned to the presence 
of each of the following: tap water, flush 
toilet, and cross ventilation. This index was 
then used together with densities, number of 
rooms, and family income to determine the 


At the time, the approximate exchange rate 


influence of each upon the superficial mea- . 
sures of personal happiness, the deeper mea- 
sures of emotional illness, and the serious 
measures of withdrawal from family and 
work roles. Again, housing conditions seem 
to be irrelevant. 

Therefore, we have seen that densities, the 
internal partitioning of a dwelling unit, and 
the amenities available in the dwelling unit 
all fail to influence levels of emotional strain. 
All of these features refer primarily to the 
physical characteristics of housing. 


SOCIAL FEATURES OF HOUSING : 2 


In contrast to the physical features of 
housing, some of the social features seem to 
adversely affect individuals, but these several 
features are significant only when they are 
found in certain physical surroundings. 
These surroundings determine whether po- 
tentially destructive social environments will 
in fact create stresses that result in high 
levels of strain. 

Two characteristics of the social environ- 
ment are especially significant: the number . 
of households® sharing the same dwelling 
unit and, related to this, the number of peo- 
ple in that unit. Only one feature of the 


® A household may include nonrelatives, such as a 
servant; a family is limited to kinsmen only, but 
our concern in this study is with family relations, 
not families as groups; finally, a dwelling unit may 
contain several households or families. Although 
families and households tend to be interchangeable 
units, there are some exceptions, as described in 
Mitchell (19694), 
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physical housing environment is significant: 
the floor level of the dwelling unit. 

These housing features are singled out for 
special consideration because of their rele- 
vance to sustained social relations or social 
densities. It is assumed that sustained social 
relations among nonrelatives are more likely 
to produce interpersonal conflict and stress 
than are sustained social relationships among 
relatives. We rely on information concerning 
the number of households in the dwelling 
unit in order to distinguish intradwellmg- 
unit social relations that are limited to kins- 
men from those involving kinsmen and non- 
kinsmen living together. 

Floor levels are significant in Hong Kong 
simply because it is more difficult for resi- 
‘dents in the upper stories of multistory build- 
ings to move about and to get away from 
their homes. Consequently, they are forced 
into close social relationships with the other 
members of their dwelling unit. 

If close, forced social relationships are a 
potential source of stress, then stress should 
be higher when there are more people in the 
dwelling unit, when these people include non- 
family members, and when they live in 
upper-floor areas.?© 

These assumptions are supported by the 
Hong Kong data. First, when the number of 
households occupying a single dwelling unit 
is statistically controlled, floor level is seen 
to affect emotional illness for multiple family 
dwelling units only. Forced interaction ap- 
parently does not affect levels of emotional 
illness if this Interaction is with one’s own 
kinsmen, but it does if this interaction is 
with nonkinsmen. The number of families 
sharing a dwelling unit, however, does not 
increase the levels of emotional illness for 


10 As a counter-hypothesis, it seems likely that 
people living on the lower floors of multistory 
buildings would be exposed to much higher and 
longer periods of noise and that this noise would 
be emotionally upsetting. There are some studies 
that suggest that if certain home noises continue 
for a long period, they might be destructive to 
hearing (Farr, 1967). Other studies have also sug- 
gested that home noises can be severely disturbing 
(APHA, 1948; Council of Europe, 1964; WHO, 
1968; Eisenberg, 1969). However, Lemkau (1970) 
has noted that, although there is evidence relating 
physiological disturbances to noise, it has not been 
adequately demonstrated that there is a relationship 
between this disturbance and psychological disorder. 
The present findings from Hong Kong lend support 
ta Lemkgu’s position. 
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Table 3. 


Percentage of Respondents 
Scoring High on Index of' 
Emotional Iliness.? 









One Household 
in Unit 


Two or More 
Households 
in Unit 







35 (140) 35 (69) 
Ist-5th 38 (597) 40 (488) 
6th or 35 (284) 45 (99) 
higher 


Figures based on one half of sample. 


those who live on the ground floor, perhaps 
kecause these people are able to move out 
into the street for additional social space. 
Only when the individual’s movement is re- 
stricted is he affected by the presence of 
other families (Table 3). 

Second, a somewhat similar pattern exists 
for levels of hostility. Floor level, however, is 
clearly most significant for this dimension. 
of strain (Table 4). Furthermore, these 
strains are affected by the number of house- 
holds living in a dwelling unit, not the num- 
ber of people living there. It is also clear. that 
—when considered individually—fioor level, 
number of households in a dwelling unit, and 
number of people in the unit have no inde- 
pendent effect on levels of stram.™ 

The effect of architectural features on in- 
dividuals is indirect in that individuals do 
not respond directly to housing. Instead, 
housing affects patterns of social relation- 
ships, and individuals respond to the system 
of social relationships that housing condi- 
tions have helped to create. 

Given the significance of housing for social 
relationships, we might expect that family 
relationships also would respond to different 
housing conditions. 


HUSBAND-WIFE RELATIONSHIPS 


The arrangement and amount of space 
that people occupy at home has little if any 
effect on their intrapsychic emotional stabil- 
ity. But it seems reasonable to assume that 


11 Floor level and sharing arrangements also affect 
levels of concern about a lack of space in Hong 
Kong dwelling units, 
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Table 4. 


Percentage of Respondents 
Scoring High on Index of 
Hostility.4 












Two or More 
Households 
in Unit 


One Household 
in Unit 


Ground 36 (143) 32 (69) 
Ist-Sth 42 (598) 45 (487) 
6th or 45 (282) S4 (103) 


higher 


Figures based on one half of sample. 


the physical boundaries of social action in 
the home would have clear effects on inter- 
personal relationships among family mem- 
bers. If this is so, then the wide variations 
in physical housing arrangements in Hong 
Kong should reflect themselves clearly in the 
measures of family relationships to be pre- 
sented here. Three measures will be con- 
sidered: the frequency of husband-wife 
communications, tension in husband-wife re- 
lations, and marital happiness. 

Husband-wife communications are consid- 
ered because verbal communication is no 
doubt the most common form of interaction 
between people. As a form of interaction, it 
is the basis on which positive feelmgs of 
husbands and wives toward each other are 
created and sustained. Furthermore, the fre- 
quency of interaction is a determinant and 
indicator of the degree to which the husband- 
wife relationship is “group-like”; that is, 
communications represent a dimension of 
family integration. 

Three questions were used to construct an 
index of husband-wife communication.“ 


12 Two of these questions were preceded by a 
general query: “Some couples discuss more things 
than other couples. In general, how often do you 
and your spouse discuss the following topics: 

Amusing or interesting incidents that happen to 
your 

Things you have talked about with friends and 
others?” 

The third question was: “Some people talk with 
their spouse when they have problems and worries. 
Some would hide them in their heart when they 
have worries. How many of your worries and prob- 
lems do you talk over with your spouse?” For the 
irst two questions, the answer categories “many 
timss” or “sometimes” are given a score of 2. The 
answer category “seldom” is scored 1, and the 
answer category “never” is scored zero. For the 
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Whereas the index of husband-wife commu- 
nications measures the integrative features of 
marriage, our measures of tension reflect de- 
structive and distintegrative features. Again, 
three items enter into the index of tension. 
Finally, a rather general question was asked 
to tap overall marital satisfaction.1 

These various dimensions of husband-wife 
relationships are highly associated with each 
other, and they are each strongly influenced 
by conditions found outside the family and 
its housing (Mitchell, 1969a). Therefore, our 
attention to housing is at best superficial in 
the present context. | 

With these qualifications in mind, the tab- 
ulations suggest that high densities appear to 
affect husband-wife communications and 
marital happiness, but not quarrels. That is, 
compressing the arena for family interaction 
apparently: affects husband-wife relation- 
ships, especially levels of communication. 
However, our other studies found that the 
educational level of spouses has an important 
infiuence on levels of family cohesion; there- 
fore, the educational level must be statis- 
tically controlled in assessing the significance 
of density for cohesion. When this is done, 
the effects of density on cohesion are entirely 
eliminated. 

To see whether the division of space within 
a dwelling unit affects family cohesion, we 
introduced along with densities several other 


third question, a score of 2 is given to the answers 
“all of them” or “most of them”; a score of 1 is 
given to “some of them”; and a score of zero is 
assigned to “just a few of them” or “don’t you ever 
talk about your worries and problems with your 
spouse?” The maximum possible score is 6, and the 
minimum score is zero. Twenty-two percent of the 
husbands and 27% of the wives have a maximum 
score of 6. 

18 These questions were preceded by a general 
query: “How often do you and your spouse argue 
or disagree about: money, uses of leisure, and how 
each spouse treats the other.” An index based on 
these items was scored by giving the answer cate- 
gories “often” and “sometimes” a score of two; 
“hardly ever” is scored one; and “never” is scored 
zero. The index has a range of scores from zero to 
six. Eleven percent score high on the index (scores 
of four to six), and another 16% have a score of 
three. 

14 The question: “I know this is difficult to 
answer, but could you tell me how happy you are 
with your marriage?” Twenty-four percent of the 
men and 15% of the women were “very happy”; 
only 4% of the men and 13% of the women are 
either “somewhat” or “very unhappy.” 
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housing features. They included the area of 
the unit and the number of rooms in it. 
Again, however, there is no meaningful or 
consistent pattern of effects arising from 
these features. Furthermore, husband-wife 
relationships do not appear to be adversely 
affected by “forced” interaction in the pres- 
ence of nonkinsmen, in contrast to the effects 
on individuals arising from these situations. 
These situations refer to the combination of 
multiple households in the upper floors of 
multistory buildings. 


PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS 


In addition to information on husband- 
wife relationships, a number of questions 
`, were asked about parent-child relationships. 
Note is made here only of the degree to which 
high densities force children out of the home 
and away from the control of their parents. 
The simple question used for this purpose 
was: “How often do... your children... 
play outside the house and you do not know 
where they are?” This was asked only of 
parents with a child 18 years of age or 
younger living at home. 

High densities appear to affect the amount 
of surveillance that parents have over their 
children. For the higher the density, the 
higher is the proportion of parents who say 
‘that they don’t know where their children 
are playing. 

Since lower-class families are less likely 
to exercise close control over their children, 
and since lower-class families are the most 
likely to live in high-density housing, sta- 
tistical controls must be applied with regard 


\ 
Table 5. 


to the family’s class position. Even when 
family income or the education of the parents 
is considered, however, high densities still 
facilitate low control over children (Table 5). 
Furthermore, densities have this predominant 
effect even when floor level, which indicates 
the potential ease of parental surveillance, is 
statistically controlled. 

Similar perspectives on problems of space 
are reported for secondary school pupils with 
regard to the difficulty they have in finding 
a place to study. They are more likely to 
have this difficulty if they live in one of the 
following types of high-density housing: a 
resettlement estate, a room other than a 
flat, a bed space, a cottage, or a squatter hut. 
Except for those who live in a “whole house,” 
an absence of a place to study becomes more 
serious as the size of the pupil’s family in- 
creases. No doubt some of these young people 
have to study outside their homes, since 
studying at a crowded home may be annoying 
and disturbing to them, thereby adversely 
affecting their educational development. 

Therefore, it seems likely that high densi- 
ties create uncomfortable situations for mem- 
bers of a family in which there are children. 
To reduce the consequences arising from 
high density, children are given greater free- 
dom to leave the home, thereby reducing the 
density. But this response tends to weaken 
the surveillance that parents have over their 
children, and this weakened supervision may 
in turn facilitate the development of many 
of the social problems of youth assumed to be 
characteristic of high-density slum commu- 
nities around the world. 


Percentage of Parents Who Sometimes or Often Do Not Know Where Their 


Children Are, by Parents' Level of Schooling.# 


None 


Sq. Ft. 
per Person 
22 or less 
23 to 42 
43 to 66 


67 and over . 


“Pigure based on the family study. 


Trigure too small to show percentage. 





Some Primary Some Secondary Secondary Total 
or More 
37 (359) 
23 (435) 
17 (241) 
11 (312) 


4" 
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ENTERTAINING NON-FAMILY MEMBERS 


Finally, a number of separate questions 
were asked regarding the family’s relation- 
ships with kin and nonkin living outside the 
family. But again only one element in this 
larger picture will be discussed: whether 
peopie entertain others in their home, The 
question was: “When you invite people home 
for an ordinary meal or for relaxing and 
chattmg, how many do you usually invite?” 
Forty-nine percent of the Hong Kong mar- 
ried people said that they never invited 
people to their home. 

Densities affect entertaining practices, for 
the higher the density, the less likely a family 
is to entertain. This is true even when family 
income is statistically controlled, although 
the relationship is considerably reduced. ` 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


The purpose of this paper has been to 
ascertain the effects, if any, that different 
dimensions of housing, especially density, 
have upon patterns of interaction among 
members of a family, upon levels of emo- 
tional strain manifested by individuals, and 
upon attitudes toward housing. 

After various controls are applied, densi- 
ties within individual dwelling units are seen 
to have only a very limited range of effects. 
These effects are not altered by considering 
other features of housing, including the num- 
ber of rooms, amenities, absolute amount of 
area, and the number of individuals within 
a dwelling unit. The major effects are listed 
and discussed below. 


1. Attitudes toward housing, especially toward 
the amount of space that one has and 
toward a lack of privacy, respond clearly 
to densities within dwelling units. No doubt 
many critics of high-density housing, along 
with those subjected to these densities, are 
very conscious of the absence of space. But 
this consciousness should not be confused 
with deeper levels of emotional strain. 

2. High densities also affect two somewhat 
superficial manifestations of emotional 
strain: worry and unhappiness. It is neces- 
sary, however, to control statistically for 
other stresses producing these strains. When 
only one of these controls—the stress of 
poverty—is applied, these two superficial 
strains still respond to high densities, but 
they do so only for the poorest members 
of the community. 

3. Densities do not affect deeper and more 


basic levels of emotional strain and hos- 
tility. 

4, Although high densities and other physical 
features of housing do not affect deeper 
levels of strain, the social features of hous- 
ing have an important impact on these 
strains. Most importantly, the doubling-up 
of nonrelated households tends to create 
stressful situations, especially if it is dif- 
ficult for the household members to easily 
escape each other by retreating outdoors. 
It is more difficult to retreat in this way 
when the dwelling unit is on an upper floor 
of a multistory building. Therefore, multi- 
story buildings, when combined with shar- 
ing arrangements, can have negative effects 
on the emotional health of individuals. 
These effects, it is conjectured, probably 
arise from forced interaction among non- 
relatives, not from high densities or large 
numbers of fellow kinsmen. Large numbers - 
of people in high density housing can be” 
tolerated more easily if these people are 
one’s kinsmen. 

5. Although the various housing conditions 
have no apparent effect on patterns of hus- 
band-wife interaction, densities have a 
clear impact on parent-child relationships. 
Parents in high-density housing evidently 
do not discourage their children from leav- 
ing the house, thereby temporarily relieving 
the high densities. But this solution to high 
densities tends to reduce the parents’ knowl- 
edge of and control over their children. 

6. High density housing also discourages inter- 
action and friendship practices among 
neighbors and friends. 


Therefore, some of the major effects of 
housing pertain to the fabric of social life 
and social control in neighborhoods. Resi- 
dents in upper floors in multistory buildings 
are no doubt encouraged to leave their dwel- 
ling unit if they share the unit with other 
households. If they do not leave, they tend 
to develop higher levels of emotional illness 
and hostility. Residents on the ground floor 
are able to avoid this situation because it is 
easier for them to use the street as an adjunct 
to their home. (This pattern of effects is 
much less common in public housing because 
the Hong Kong government’s regulations dis- 
courage these sharing arrangements.) 

Children who live in high-density housing, 
regardless of their floor level, also are pushed 
out of the house, a pattern that tends to re- 
duce parental control over the children. And 
with very little home-visiting among neigh- 
bors who live in high-density dwelling units, 
the potential for friendly relationships among 
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neighbors and the development of a positive 
neighborly community consciousness is made 
more difficult. Individuals apparently can 
tolerate very high densities within their own 
family dwelling unit, but these high densities 
may create a street environment that is so- 
cially unhealthy to the community. 
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In 1958 the Detroit Area Study dealt with “religion in the metropolitan community” and 
the resulting data became the basis for much of Lenski’s The Religious Factor (1963). The 
1966 Detroit Area Study repeated a number of the questions dealing specifically with the 

_ application of the Protestant Ethic hypothesis to Pretestant-Catholic comparisons in America. 
One important question was successfully replicated, but other relevant questions failed to 
show reliable differences between Protestants and Catholics. Reanalysis of Lenski’s original 
data using 1966 sample restrictions yields results consistent with both the single success and 
the several failures to replicate. Possible reasons for the largely negative outcome of the 
investigation are discussed: value changes over tire, differences in population definitions by 
the two surveys, and lack of reliability for part or all of the original 1958 findings. 


HE application of Weber’s Protestant 

Ethic thesis to the United States has 

two aspects that go far to explain its 
attractiveness to many American sociologists. 
On the one hand, the tracing of economic 
attitudes and behavior to religious values 
and beliefs is a nonobvious but intuitively 
interesting linkage. As such, it seems to pro- 
vide a persuasive instance where sociology 
has developed insights that are not apparent 
to the layman. At the same time, the primary 
application of the hypothesis to the United 
States makes this more than a purely theo- 
retical exercise, The division of the American 
population into one quarter Catholic and 
three quarters Protestant, it is argued, must 
be taken into account if we are to understand 
such nonreligious features of American life 
as its stratification and mobility system, eco- 
nomic organization, and socialization prac- 
tices. 

The single, most influential writing on 
the Protestant Ethic hypothesis is probably 
Gerhard Lenski’s The Religious Factor 
(1963).! As a widely available and forcefully 


* This investigation was carried out through the 
University of Michigan’s Detroit Area Study. I am 
indebted to Edward O. Laumann with whom I col- 
laborated in designing the 1966 Detroit Area Study. 
Many of the specific problems involved in replica- 
tion and reanalysis were solved by James House 
and Paula Pelletier, who worked as research as- 
sistants on this part of the project. Gerhard Lenski 
kindly furnished advice on use of certain codes 
from his 1958 study. 

1'The 1963 Anchor edition is not simply a reprint 
of the original 1961 Doubleday edition but contains 
important changes in analysis and writing. All ref- 
erences in this paper will be to the 1963 edition. 
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written book, Lenski’s work has been fre- 
quently cited.? No doubt a major reason for 
its impact is that it reports strikingly posi- 
tive findings and concludes that the Protes- 
tant Ethic thesis ¢s relevant to contemporary 
America, that Protestant-Catholic differences 
in secular attitudes are both large and mani- 
fold (more so in fact than class differences), 
and that these indirect effects of religion in 
America seem to be on the increase rather 
than the decrease. One other characteristic 
of Lenski’s work that distinguishes it from 
most other efforts in this area is its concern 
to measure social psychological attitudes and 
values that intervene between religious iden- 
tification and larger macro-social processes 
such as occupational mobility.’ 

Despite its intriguing nature, the Amer- 
icanized version of the Protestant Ethic 
thesis, and more specifically Lenski’s con- 
clusions, have met with some criticism. At 


2For example, the article on “The Sociology of 
Religion” in the new and highly regarded Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (1969, 
Volume 15, p. 412) describes The Religious Factor 
as “perhaps the most successful attempt to apply 
survey research to the sociology of religion,” and 
briefly notes the positive findings of the book. 

8 Most other work on this topic investigate only 
the general connection between religious membership 
and socioeconomic variables such as income. See 
Glenn and Hyland (1967), which includes a fairly 
complete set of references to earlier studies. For 
more recent analyses emphasizing socioeconomic 
status, see Glockel (1969) and Warren (1970). 
Featherman (1969) provides one of the few analyses 
(other than Lenski’s) which include intervening so- 
cial psychological variables, though the intervention 
in this cese is between different points in the 
achievement process for adults. 
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the theoretical level, questions have been 
raised as to whether Weber really intended 
to ergue that the Protestant Ethic was an 
important cause of the rise of capitalism, 
and, even if so, whether he expected the 
Protestant-Catholic distinction to continue 
to lead to similar economic differences in the 
twentieth century.* More practical questions 
have focused on whether such gross cate- 
gories as “Catholic” and “Protestant” are 
analytically useful in the United States, 
since there are important ethnic lines within 
American Catholicism and both ethnic and 
denominational differences among American 
Protestants.’ Finally, at the empirical level 
enough contradictory findings have appeared 
to raise some doubts about the reliability of 
the positive findings reported in The Re- 
ligtous Factor (see especially Greely, 1964). 

The present paper will not attempt to deal 
with the first type of question, but will as- 
sume that whatever Weber may have in- 
tended, it is not unreasonable to determine 
whether there are Protestant-Catholic differ- 
ences in beliefs and values relevant to eco- 
nomic advancement. We will deal briefly at 
one point with the second type of question 
on ethnic and denominational differences 
within the major religions, but that is also 
not our primary focus. The analysis and 
findings described here are mainly relevant 
to the third question, namely, the reliability, 
and therefore validity, of reported Protes- 
tant-Catholic differences, using Lenski’s 


«The wide disagreements on this point indicate 
thet The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capi- 
taliem (Weber, 1930) can be read in different ways. 
I myself see Weber’s citation of religious differences 
in education and business (pp. 38-40) as suggesting 
continuation into the twentieth century of Protes- 
tant-Catholic differences in secular values. That 
Weber, as a careful scholar, emphasized the com- 
plexity of any causal analysis of capitalism does not 
mean that he lacked a bold thesis himself. In any 
case, the impact of Weber’s writing on the Protes- 
tant Ethic has certainly been largely based on this 
thesis, whether or not Weber himself would today 
subscribe to it. 

5 Glock and Stark (1965) have particularly em- 
pkasized denominational differences within Pro- 
testantism. Their dependent variables, however, are 
religious and moral values closely tied to the origins 
of American denominations, and they do not deal 
with values linked to the Protestant Ethic hypothe- 
sis. See Warren (1970) for a careful analysis of de- 
nominational differences in education, occupation, 
and income. An original review of The Religious 
Factor (Rosen, 1962) questioned the lack of atten- 
tion to ethnic differences. 


earlier results as the focus of investigation. 
More simply, we shall present results from 
both a replication and a reanalysis of Len- 
ski’s findings, with a review along the ways 
of the original findings themselves. 

Lenski’s research was carried out in 1958 
within the framework of the Detroit Area 
Study, a continuing survey research and 
training unit of the University of Michigan. 
It was appropriate that in 1966 the Detroit 
Area Study included as part of another re- 
search effort an attempt to replicate and ex- 
tend certain small but important aspects of 
the investigation reported in The Religious 
Factor. However, the replication was by no 
means complete and exact, and several limi- 
tations must be stressed at the outset. 

First, almost the entire focus of the 1966 
replication was on the Weberian hypothesis 
developed and tested by Lenski in Chapter 
3 (“Religion and Economics”) of his book. 
The book deals with several other topics, 
such as “Religion and Politics,” which are 
not relevant at all here, and with still other 
topics such as “Religion and Family Life,” 
that are relevant but are tested only lightly, 
if at all, by the present data. 

Second, this replication began more as an 
“extension” than as a simple replication. We 
hoped to duplicate Lenski’s results and then 
to carry out—more carefully than his sample 
and techniques allowed—several further 
analyses, for example, on the relevance of 
ethnicity to religious differences. We did not, 
therefore, repeat quite all the questions 
needed for a full replication even of the eco- 
nomic aspect of the 1958 DAS survey, and 
we did not attempt seriously to follow his 
exact ordering of questions. 

Third, replication is not a simple concept 
and can obviously never be carried out per- 
fectly.2 Apart from sampling error, which 
can be estimated, and real changes over time, 


8 The term “replication” is used here to refer to 
the deliberate repetition at a later point in time of 
part or all of a completed piece of research in order 
to determine whether the same results obtain. This 
usage is related to but not the same as that com- 
mon to experimental designs (Fisher, 1951:58-60). 
A helpful discussion of the present usage appears in 
Lykken (1968). The type of replication used here 
would probably be termed “operational replication” 
by Lykken, as opposed to “constructive replication,” 
which does not attempt to duplicate the research 
procedures of the original investigation but rather 
to operationalize the relevant constructs in other 
ways. 
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which often cannot, replication turns on 
many subtle factors in the operational defi- 
nition of the population sampled and in the 
actual execution of the research process. The 
present effort is in many ways more exact 
than usually possible, because essentially the 
same organization (although not the same 
people) carried out much the same type of 
survey within almost exactly the same geo- 
graphically and socially bounded population. 
(Indeed, successful replication in this case 
would still leave open the question of whether 
the findings could be extended beyond the 
Detroit Metropolitan area. Unsuccessful 
replication, however, does not carry this kind 
of ambiguity.) Despite the similar organi- 
zational and geographic frameworks, how- 
ever, there are also important differences be- 
tween the 1958 and 1966 sampling designs 
that will be discussed below. 


Sample Design in 1958 and in 1966 


Both the 1958 and 1966 data are based on 
samples from the metropolitan Detroit popu- 
lation—city and surrounding suburbs. The 
Detroit SMSA defined by the Bureau of the 
Census actually consists of three counties, 
but in both 1958 and 1966 thinly populated 
outlying parts of the counties (plus the city 
of Pontiac) were not included in the survey 
sample boundaries, primarily to reduce time 
and costs.” The sample area was defined to 
be somewhat larger in 1966 than in 1958 in 
order to accommodate expansion of actual 
suburban areas, but the percentage of the 
total SMSA population included in the total 
sample area was quite similar for the two 
years: 87% in 1958 and 85% in 1966. Sub- 
urban towns that had experienced recent 
growth were all included in the 1966 boun- 
daries, and it does not appear likely that im- 
portant parts of the “1958 population” had 
moved beyond the 1966 boundaries. Thus, 
we regard the total populations available for 
the two studies as essentially the same, ex- 
cept for whatever long-distance migration 


T Information on the 1956 sampling was obtained 
from Lenski (1963:16-17) and from “Sampling De- 
sign for the 1957-58 Detroit Area Study” (1959). 
Neither of the above sources specified the lower age 
limit for the 1956 sample, referring simply to 
“adults.” The lower cut-off of 21 mentioned below 
is found in the “Interviewer’s Instruction Booklet” 
for the 1957-58 study. Information on the 1966 
sampling appears in Schuman (1967). 


may have taken place between the Detroit 
SMSA and the rest of the United States 
during the intervening eight years. 

Although the geographically defined popu- 
lations were essentially the same for the two 
studies, the 1966 survey screened out parts 
of the general population that were included 
in 1958. We need to indicate the likely effect 
of this differential screening on comparisons 
between the two sets of results. 

The sample used in 1958 involved essen- 
tially a cross section selection of occupied 
dwelling units from the geographic area 
described above. Within each dwelling unit, 
all persons age 21 and over were listed and 
one was selected at random for interview. 
No type of household appears to have been 
screened out. Of the 750 households selected 
for interview, 656 resulted in complete inter- 
views—a response rate of 87%. 

The sample in 1966 drew a cross section 
of occupied dwelling units, but considered 
eligible for random selection within house- 
hold, only white males, ages 21 through 64, 
born in the United States or Canada. A 
total of 1,013 cases were obtained, with a 
response rate of 80%.8 Each of the screen- 
ing factors requires brief consideration. In- 
cluded in parentheses is the number of cases 
that were excluded from the sample as or- 
iginally drawn because of the criterion dis- 
cussed. 


1. Exclusion of Negroes (N=332): Lenski 
divided the Protestant population by race 
in all his calculations, and his main con- 
clusions about the effects of religion are 
based on differences between white Protes- 
tants and Catholics. His decision can be 
questioned from a theoretical standpoint, 
but in terms of replication it means that 
an all-white sample is quite adequate for 
retesting his findings. One simply ignores 
the specific results and conclusions in The 
Religious Factor that involve the Negro 
subsample. 

. Exclusion of persons born outside the 
United States or Canada (N=181): The 
effect of this exclusion should be to increase 
Protestant-Catholic differences, according to 


nS 


8 The actual number of interviews obtained was 
985. Twenty-eight of these interviews were weighted 
double for sampling reasons explained in Schuman 
(1967). The number involved in the weighting is 
assumed to be too small to require adjustments in 
significance tests. A design effect due to cluster 
sampling of about 1.1 has also been ignored here 
because of its trivial size. 
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Lenski’s 1958 results. One of his most strik- 
ing conclusions is that differences be- 
tween “socio-religious groups” are generally 
heightened when third generation Americans 
are studied separately. ` 

, Exclusion of Women (N=268) and of 

Native-Born Men over 65 (N=92): In the 
chapter directly replicated by the 1966 
study, certain of the tables are confined to 
men, and others include both sexes. There 
is no indication that results differ by sex 
where questions are relevant to both sexes. 
The same applies to age, except that the 
finding reported above on third generation 
effects suggests that Protestant-Catholic 
differences may well increase among younger 
people. Nonetheless, possible specification 
by age or sex must be allowed for and will 
be discussed below after presentation of 
major results, 

4, Differences in response rates: The difference 
between the response rates for the two 
years is partly a function of the restriction 
of the 1966 sample to working age males— 
a particularly difficult category to reach. 
It may also reflect the general downward 
trend of response rates reported in most 
studies over the past two decades. Insofar 
as the latter is the case, the difference may 
reduce comparability between the obtained 
samples for the two years. While there is 
no particular reason to expect such an ef- 
fect, especially given the relatively small 
percentage difference, the possibility cannot 
be ruled out. It provides a good example 
of the difficulty of achieving “literal repli- 
cation” (Lykken, 1968). 


Cr 


RESULTS 


Lenski’s major conclusion concerning 
Protestant-Catholic differences in economic 
ethic is that “as a general rule, commitment 
to the spirit of capitalism ... is especially 
frequent among white Protestants and Jews 
[and] is much less frequent among Catho- 
lics . . 2? (Lenski, 1963:128). We will review 
the evidence he offers for this conclusion, 
presenting parallel results from the 1966 
study where possible. Our initial focus will 
be on values and attitudes, rather than on 
indicators of occupational achievement or 
mobility, since as noted earlier Lenski’s re- 
search remains valuable mainly because of 
its development of intervening social psycho- 
logical variables. Our tables will include re- 
sults for Jews when these were presented by 
Lenski, but our main focus will be on Protes- 
tant-Catholic comparisons, The Jewish sub- 
sample is quite small in both DAS surveys, 


and it also involves other issues not directly 
tied to the Weberian debate.® 


Work Values 


After examining differences in upward mo- 
bility by religion, Lenski presents the first 
of a series of questions on work values and 
work-related attitudes. Each person in both 
the 1958 and the 1966 surveys was asked to 
rank the following in order of their impor- 
tance when choosing a job: 


1. High income 

2. No danger of being fired . , 

3. Working hours short, lots of free time 

4, Chances for advancement 

5. The work is important and gives a feeling 
of accomplishment. 


The 1958 survey asked men and working 
women to answer for themselves, and wives 
to answer in terms of what they would want 
in their husbands’ job; the 1966 survey, as 
mentioned earlier, did not include women. 

Lenski considers the 5th alternative the: 
one best representing the “Protestant Ethic” 
as conceived by Weber, the 4th also a par- 
tial indicator of the Ethic, and the ist a 
popular but questionable approach to oper- 
ationalizing the same construct. The 3rd 
alternative, and to a lesser extent the 2nd, 
are regarded as “completely in opposition to 
any conception of the Protestant Ethic” 
(Lenski, 1963:87). 

Lenski notes “how strong a hold the Prot- 
estant Ethic, in the classical sense, has on all 
segments of the American population”: 
nearly half of the 1958 sample ranked the 
5th alternative highest, and two-thirds se- 
lected either the Sth or the 4th alternative. 
Our results in 1966 are almost identical, 
with 47% of the sample making the 5th 


2 Lenski does not always present exact N's with 
percentage findings. It is useful to record here the 
total N’s for the two studies, even though a few 
“don’t know” cases are usually lost for any given 
question, 

Protestants Catholics Jews - Total* 


1958 Study 267 230 27 524 
1966 Study 498 433 29 960 


* The 1958 sample also included 100 Negro Prot- 
estants and apparently 32 “Others” (Negro Cath- 
olics and white “other religion”), as calculated from 
figures in Lenski (1963:16 and 370). The 1966 sam- 
ple included 53 white “other religion.” 
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alternative first choice, and another 27% 
selecting the 4th alternative. 

Turning to differences by religion, Lenski 
reports that the following percentages of the 
three religious groups rank first the “classic 
Protestant Ethic” alternative (“the work is 
important and gives a feeling of accomplish- 
ment”): 1° Protestants, 52%; Jews, 48%; 
- Catholics, 44%. The difference of 8 percent- 
age points between Protestants and Catholics 
is not great, but it meets the .10 level of 
Significance (one-tailed) used in The Re- 
ligtous Factor. The small Jewish subsample 
does not differ significantly (p>.10, one- 
tailed) from either of the other categories. 
Lenski also notes, without presenting data, 
that “application of controls for class posi- 
tion of respondents and of their parents, and 
for the education of respondents . . . revealed 
that the differences between white Protes- 
tants on the one hand and Jews and Catholics 
on the other are greater among the better 
educated and in the middle classes than 
among the less well educated and the work- 
` ing classes.” (Lenski, 1963:91). 

On the other hand, Lenski finds that Jews 
and Catholics are high on alternatives 1 and 
4 which refer to chances for advancement 
and high income. He reports only the per- 
centage for the two alternatives combined 
and without controls: 7+ Jews, 45%; Cath- 
olics, 40%; Protestants, 31%. This differ- 
ence confirms Lenski’s belief that there are 
two somewhat separate though related sys- 
tems of work values which deserve to be 
distinguished. Protestants tend to be higher 
on the “classic” Protestant Ethic, while Jews 
and Catholics are higher on the more con- 
temporary version. Finally, Lenski notes that 
_ all the reported differences are small and 
cannot account for the major part of the 
relative economic success of Protestants and 


1°Tt is not completely clear that totals for re- 
ligious groups were used, but absence of qualifica- 
tions makes this likely. Here as elsewhere in this 


paper, Lenski’s fourth “socio-religious” category of | J 


Negro Protestants is omitted; all respondents in- 
cluded in the three categories shown are white. 

11 This assumes that each percentage stands for 
first choice of one alternative or the other—an 
assumption implied but not explicit (Lenski 1963: 
91). The percentages here, it should be noted, are 
largely determined by the preceding set, but the 
determination is not complete since there were two 
other possible response categories to the question. 


Jews as against Catholics. Perhaps for this 
reason, he does not include results for this 
question in his summary table comparing the 
size of differences by religion with the size 
of differences by social class (Lenski, 1963: 
326). 

Our own findings on this question are re- 
ported in Table 1. The results successfully 
replicate Lenski’s work in part. A somewhat 
greater proportion of Protestants than Cath- 
olics give first rank to the sense of accom- 
plishment and worth of work. The difference 
of 5 percentage points between the two 
groups would not be significant for Lenski’s 
sample sizes, but just makes the 10% level 
of significance (one-tailed) for our larger 
subsamples, There is also a trend for Cath- 
olics to be higher (by 4 percentage points) 
than Protestants on first choice given to in- 
come or chances for advancement. Lenski’s 
finding that Jews were highest on first choice 
of advancement or income, and Protestants 
lowest, does not hold up well. The differences 
are slight and Jews are actually lowest on 
these combined responses (and highest on 
the “classical” Protestant Ethic response). 

As noted above, Lenski reports, but does 
not present, data showing that the religious 
factor operates more strongly among the 
middle-class and better educated. We have 
created social class (occupation and income) 
and educational controls as close as possible 


Table 1. 


Percent of Protestants (P), 
Catholics (C) and Jews (J) 
Giving First Rank to "Pro- 
testant Ethig Responses" 
(1966 Data). 








lst Choice 
to Aa 


lst Choice 
to B® or ce 






49% (498) 40% (498) 
44 (433) 44 (433) 
52 (29) 38 (29) 





* ; 
Base N's in parentheses. 


®uThe work is important and gives a 
feeling of accomplishment." 


bichance Sor advancement," 


“High income," 
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to those generally used by Lenski.’* Com- 
parisons between Protestants and Catholics 
within class and educational categories for 
the work-values question are shown in Table 
2. (There are too few Jews to allow for such 
controls.) Our results bear out the 1958 
finding that differences between Protestants 
and Catholics are primarily located within 
the upper stratum. Among the upper-middle 
class and the college-educated, Protestant- 
Catholic differences increase slightly over 
that found for the total samples, while only 
small, though consistent, differences occur 


12 The social class and educational criteria used 
in the two surveys and the resulting distributions 
are shown below, with cases omitted where classi- 
ficatory information is lacking: 


among the other strata. In summary, then, 
our results in 1966 for this question are gen- 
erally in accord with those obtained by 
Lenski in 1958, although all associations are 
small. 


Atittudes Toward Work 


Central to Weber’s conception of the 
Protestant Ethic was the high valuation of - 
work as man’s vocation in this world. This 
contrasts with the view that work is simply 
a necessary evil, or indeed a consequence of 
Original Sin. To explore further this contrast, 
both the 1958 and 1966 surveys asked the 
following questions: “Some people tell us they 
couldn’t really be happy unless they were 


A. Percent in Each Social Class in 1958 and 1966 


Lenski’s Dist. 


Social Class Criteria, (Whites only) 1966 Dist. 
Upper-Middle Class White collar occupation: Family head 
income $8,000 or more in 1958; $10,000- 
or more in 1966, 17% 29% 
Lower-Middle Class White collar occupation: Family head 
income less than $8,000 in 1958; less 
than $10,000 in 1966. 26 18 
Upper-Working Class Manual or service occupation; Family 
head income $5,000 or more in 1958; 
$7,000 or more in 1966. 32 39 
Lower-Working Class . Manual or service occupation; Family 
head income less than $5,000 in 1958; l 
less than $7,000 in 1966. 25 14 
Total 100 100 
N (302) (1004) 


B. Percent in Each Category of School Years Completed in 1958 and 1966. 


13 years or more 

12 years (high school grad.) 
9 to 11 years 
0 to 8 years 


The 1966 study used the same occupational group- 
ings as Lenski, but raised the cutting point for 
income by $2,000 to take account of changes in 
income level between 1958 and 1964. Partly as a 
result of this change, the 1966 “social class” dis- 
tribution is somewhat different from Lenski’s. There 
is also a slight difference in occupational distribu- 
tions as such, since Lenski’s combined middle-class 
categories account for 43%, as against 47% for 
the 1966 sample. This may represent a change in 
the Detroit occupational structure, but may simply 
be a result of sampling error plus the 1966 exclu- 








Lenski’s Sample 1966 Sample 
21% 35% 
— 32 
Js Ha 
20 12 
100% 100% 
N= (524) (1008) 


sion of older men from the sample. The greater 
difference between the two distributions involves 
income within the two occupational categories, and 
since this is a relative matter it should not result 
in marked changes in other relationships. It is also 
clear that the present sample is distributed some- 
what differently in education than Lenski’s, no 
doubt in part because of the 1966 age restriction. 
We should also note that class differences between 
Protestants and Catholics in the present sample 
are not great and educational differences are virtu> 
all nonexistent. 
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Table 2. 


Percent Protestants and Catholics Giving First Rank to "Work is 


` important" by Social Class and Education (1966 Data), 


Protes- 


Social Class tants 


Upper Middle 68% (148) 58% (94) 


Lower Middle 47 (86) 44 (91) 


Upper Working 40 (181) 38 {175} 


Lower Working 37 (78) 37 (68) 


(493) 


(428) 


working at some job. But others say that 
they would be a lot happier if they didn’t 
have to work and could take life easy. How 
do you feel about this? Why is that?” Re- 
spondents were then coded into one of three 
general categories: 1. a completely positive 
attitude toward work, which emphasizes its 
intrinsic rewards or its moral character; 2. 
a neutral attitude, which involves a prefer- 
ence for working, but one based on extrinsic 
factors, such as boredom with too much 
leisure; 3. a negative attitude, which in- 
volves a frank assertion by the respondent 
that he would be happier if he did not have 
to work. 

The 1958 survey found the following per- 
centages of males in each religious group 
expressing a posstive attitude toward work: 
Jews, 42%; Protestants, 30%; Catholics, 
23%. The difference between Protestants 
and Catholics here is significant at the .10 
level, according to the table Lenski provides 
(1963:372). He also reports that controls 
for generation, region of birth, and class 
show Protestant-Catholic differences to be 
on the increase rather than on the decrease. 
“Catholics who were northern born, third- 
generation Americans were much more likely 
to have a negative attitude toward work than 
were first- and second-generation immigrants 
(36% vs. 14%)” (p. 90). The opposite trend 
occurred among Protestants for positive at- 
titudes toward work (30% vs. 24%). More- 
over, positive attitudes toward work were 
directly correlated with social class for Prot- 
estants, but the correlation was inverse for 
Catholics (see Lenski, 1963:98, Table 10). 


Catholics | 











Protes- 

Education tants Catholics 
Some College 62% (165) 50% (145) 
end Above 
G-12 Years of 44 (271) 42 (240) 
‘Echool 
0-8 Years of 37 (62) 35 (46) 
School 

(498) (431) 


Lenski interprets this to mean that Protes- 
tants take a more positive attitude toward 
more demanding and rewarding positions, 
while Catholics show a more positive attitude 
toward positions that are less demanding 
and hence less rewarding. None of the above 
controls are applied to Jews because of small 
sample sizes, and there is no comment on 
the largest percentage differences in 1958 
for the question, those between Jews and 
bots Protestants and Catholics. 

Gur own findings on this question are 
shown in Table 3, alongside Lenski’s results 
where these were reported in detail. The 
value of placing results from both years 
together is to allow direct comparisons of 
trends in subgroup differences. Absolute per- 
cents for any given subgroup should not be 
compared, however, since as explained earlier 
the 1958 survey included parts of the popu- 
lation excluded in 1966. For the present 
question, the populations are somewhat closer 
than usual, since Lenski presents these data 
also only for males, but there are still differ- 
ences by age and birth place. 

Our results do not replicate those of 
Lenski’s with regard to Protestant-Catholic 
differences. We find only a trivial and unre- 
liable difference on this question for the two 
religious groups as a whole. When genera- 
tion is introduced as a third variable, we 
find slight and probably unreliable effects 
opposite to those reported by Lenski. When 
social class is introduced as a third variable, 
there is little variation of any kind in nega- 
tive attitudes toward work. There is a ten- 
dency for positive attitudes to increase with 
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Table 3. Percent of White Males Expre 
tive" Attitudes Toward Work. 


Lenski's Findings 


Religious Group Pos. Neut. Neg. 


Protestants 30% (not 
Catholics: 23 (not 


Jews 42 (not 


By Generation: 


Protestant, 
3rd Gen. or 30% (not 
More 


Protestant, 
2nd Gen. or 24 (not 
Less 
Catholic, 
3rd Gen. or 
More 
Catholic, 
2nd Gen. or 
Less 
By Class: 

Protestant: 


Upper 
Middie 


Lower 
Middle 


Upper 
Working 


Lower 
Working 


Catholic: 


Upper 
Middle 


Lower 
Middle 


Upper 
Working 


Lower 
Working 


* 
Where N's are not given for Lenski's groups, 
book. The total N's in 1958 were no doubt the 


in our ft. 9. 


separated) 


separated) 


separated) 


separated) 


separated) 


{not separated) 36 


{not separated) 14 





Pos. 


32% 
33 
34 


33% 


36 


32 


35 


46% 


26 


28 


22 


39 


34 


30 


30 


1966 .Findings 


Neut. 


58% 
55 
55 


54% 


56 


57 


52 


46% 


64 


59 


68 


53 


57 


56 


55 


Class criteria here are, the same as those presented in ft. 12. 


generational criteria, in the 1966 stud 


tioned earlier, excluded from the targe 
Northern-born raspondents are included 


survey includes 1st-generation immigrants, a 
Southern-born respondents. from third-generat 


trom second-generation categories. 


Neg. 


11% 
12 
10 


14$ 


11 


= 


15 


15 


37 


ssing "Positive," "Neutral," and "Nega- 


(259) 
(125) 
(190) 


(219) 


(145) 
(84) 
(172) 


(78) 


(95) 
(88) 
(171) 


(66) 


they were not presented in the 
Same or close to those reported 


‘With regard to 
y ilst-generation persons were, as men- 

ulation altogether, and only 

e generation comparison. 
nd his tables apparently exclude 
ion or more categories, but not 


Lenski's 
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class position for both religious groups, 
rather than a reversal in direction as Lenski 
found. The only line of support for Lenski’s 
Original results is that there is a greater 
spread between the top and bottom classes 
for Protestants than for Catholics, but the 
figures are of uncertain reliability and mean- 
ing, and they constitute only a very partial 
replication of the 1958 results. 


Spending and Saving 


Shifting from attitudes toward work to 
values about consumption, Lenski “inquired 
mto the manner in which families use their 
income.” One question concerned installment 
buying: Changing the subject a bit, do you 
think it’s a good idea or a bad idea to buy 
things on the installment plan? Lenski re- 
ports 46% of his total sample in favor of 
installment buying, 38% against, with the 
balance not decided. In 1966 we find 47% 
for, 50% against, and 3% other. The differ- 
ences here are not great and could easily 
result from differences in sample design (e.g. 
Negroes included in 1958 but not in 1966), 
changes over time, or a combination of 
sampling error and format variation.7% 

Lenski reports the following percents by 
religious groups in terms of disapproval of 
installment buying: Jews, 56%; Protestants, 
44%; Catholics, 40%. The Protestant-Cath- 
olic difference is not reliable even at the .10 
level (one-tailed), but Lenski does find the 
same interaction with generation reported 
earlier: Catholics closer to immigrant status 
(Ist and 2nd generation) are more disap- 
proving of installment buying than are 
Catholics in or beyond the third generation; 
the opposite is true among Protestants. Table 
. 4 presents the 1958 findings, along with com- 
parable percentages from the present study. 


13 This question was included at the end of a 
five-minute attitude form which the respondent 
filled out himself mid-way in the hour interview. 
The form was completed entirely within the larger 
interview and does not result in loss of respondents; 
such a procedure was used primarily to allow ob- 
servations of the house to be made by the inter- 
viewer for purposes unconnected with the present 
replication. The 1958 and 1966 questions were 
worded identically, but the 1958 version included 
an interview box for “unsure” if volunteered; the 
1966 item did not offer such a choice explicitly. 
This latter minor difference in format occurs also 
for the “attitude toward work” question discussed 
earlier. 


Tadle 4. Percent Disapproving of In- 
stallment Buying. 
Religious Lenski's 1966 
Group Findings Findings 
Protestants: 44% (-) 52% (481) 
Middie 
Class, 38 (60) 50 (159) 
3rd Gen. 
Middle . 
Class, 1st 34 (32) 49 (67) 
& 2nd Gen. 
Working 
Class, 51 (41) 54 (190) 
3rd Gen. 
Working 
Class, lst 42 (53) 52 (61) 
& 2nd Gen. 
Catholics: 40% (-) 50% (422) 
Middle 
Class, 35 (31) 44 (94) 
3rd Gen, 
Middle 
Class, ist 41 (51) 49 (86) 
& 2nd Gen. 
‘Working 
Class, 35 (34) S51 (107) 
3rd Gen. 
Working 
Class, Ist 39 (84) 53 (126) 
& 2nd Gen. 
Jews 56% (-) 39% (28) 


“For the analysis by class, both 
studies exclude Southern-born res- 
pondents. * Only Lenski's study in- 
cludss ist generation immigrants. 


Our overall findings by religion show even 
less of a Protestant-Catholic difference than 
the small one reported by Lenski. We also 
found a reversal for Jews, with the latter 
less rather than more disapproving of in- 
stallment kuying than the other two groups. 
This was such a puzzling finding that it led 
us toe check our entire coding procedure for 
the question, but a count based on the 
original 29 raw questionnaires for the sub- 
sample of Jews confirmed the finding already 
reported.14 

14 A control for occupation shows that this favor- 
ability toward installment buying is much stronger . 
among Jewish businessmen (7 of 9 favoring) than 


{ 
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Simultaneous controls for generation and 
class produce slight trends in the direction 
Lenski noted: third-generation Protestants 
are more disapproving of installment buying 
than second-generation Protestants, while 
the reverse effect is found among Catholics. 
However, the percentage differences are very 
tiny and could easily result from chance or 
from other differences correlated with re- 
ligion, e.g., socioeconomic differences not 
controlled by the crude categorization into 
“middle-class” and “working-class.” Cer- 
tainly the net “interaction effect” found in 
the present study is much less than that re- 
ported in The Religious Factor. 


Other Attitudes and Values Regarding Work 
and Consumption 


The Religious Factor presents the results 
for several relevant attitude questions which 
we did not attempt to replicate exactly in 
the 1966 study. Lenski’s findings on these 
questions will be briefly reviewed, with our 
reason for omitting the question or the re- 
sults of modifying it also noted. 

(a) Belief in the Possibility of Success: 
Lenski asked two questions designed to de- 
termine whether a respondent believed it is 
possible to rise from the working-class to 
the middle-class and whether he believed 
that ability rather than family connections 
makes for success. He reports that with class 
held constant (dichotomized into Middle- 
class vs. Working-class), over 10% more 
Protestants than Catholics hold such beliefs. 
We did not attempt to replicate’ these ques- 
tions because we could not see a clear con- 
nection between them and Weber’s central 
focus on the Protestant Ethic. As Lenski 
himself had earlier stressed, the concern with 
work that supposedly developed out of early 
Protestant views had to do not with the 
striving after extrinsic success, but with posi- 
tive satisfaction in pursuing one’s vocation 
in this world. 

(b) Divine Concern with Economic Striv- 
ing: A somewhat more relevant question 
seemed to be one that asked whether “God 


among Jewish professionals (4 of 11). We suspect 
that this question may be ambiguous to some 
businessmen, and that they may interpret it as 
indicating favorability toward allowing installment 
buying by customers, rather than in terms of per- 
sonal preference. 


is more pleased when people try to get ahead, 
or when people are satisfied with what they 
have and don’t try to push ahead.” But 
Lenski found only a five percentage points 
difference between Protestants and Catholics 
on this question, though in the “right direc- 
tion.” He also reports that the question was 
difficult for respondents to answer and that 
many tried to avoid the forced choice. For 
these reasons, the question was not included 
in the 1966 study. 

(c) Use of Leisure Time: In another 
chapter of The Religious Factor, Lenski re- 
ports data from an earlier (1953) Detroit 
Area Study, which shows a trend for Protes- 
tants to say they would use extra leisure 
time productively (e.g., social service work, 
reading, gardening) rather than indulgently 
(e.g., loafing, going to movies, shopping). 
This seems to be directly relevant to Weber’s 
conception of a puritan work ethic, and we 
included the following similar (although not 
identical) question in our study immediately 
after the question on whether the respondent 
would be happier working or not working: 
“Suppose you did have a lot of free time. 
What would you most like to do with it?” 
Responses were coded into two basic cate- 
gories of “Productive” (mainly self-improve- 
ment in content) and ‘Indulgent” (mainly 
casual social contacts, sports, and recrea- 
tion). Differences by religion in 1966 are 
shown below: 





Productive Indulgent Total N 
Protestant 22 78 100% (476) 
Catholic 26 74, 100% (424) 
Jewish 21 79 100% ( 28) 


Differences are slight, and if anything the 
trend is for Catholics to be less “indulgent” 
than Protestants. 

(d) Concern with Thrift: Respondents in 
1958 were asked how important it is to save 
regularly, and why? This “ant-and-grass- 
hopper” inquiry was used to determine 
whether respondents emphasized ascetic self- 
discipline in the early Calvinist tradition or 
indulged themselves in more consummatory 
directions. Results are not reported in detail, 
but apparently Protestants and Catholics did 
not differ in belief in the desirability of sav- 
ing. The only difference found between the 
two groups was that a greater proportion of 
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Protestants (28%) than Catholics (19%) 
gave more than one reason for saving. We 
did not find this numerical result as pertinent 
to the thrift argument as other questions, 
and therefore did not attempt to repeat the 
long series of inquiries used to obtain it. 

(e) Follow-up to Installment Buying: 
After the question on installment buying re- 
ported earlier, the 1958 study asked: “Why 
do you feel this way?” Lenski reports that 
in explaining their disapproval, Protestants 
more often cited moral reasons than Catho- 
lics: 30% of the working-class Protestants, 
as against 18% of the working-class Cath- 
olics. Figures for middle-class respondents 
are not given, but by implication are less 
clear. Of the additional. attitude questions 
treated in this section, this is the only one 
which seems both directly relevant to the 
main argument and somewhat promising in 
terms of reported results. It is unfortunate 
that we were not able to include it in the 
1966 study. 


Positional and Performance Measures 


Although Lenski does not explicitly dis- 
tinguish between attitudes and values on the 
one hand and performance indicators on the 
other hand, such a distinction appears essen- 
tial. Weber’s emphasis, although historical 
in its source of data, was basically social- 
‘psychological in nature. Individual Protes- 
tants were seen as developing beliefs and 
values which in turn led to distinctive per- 
formance in the world. Such performance 
finally led to changes in social position, for 
example, to a rise in one’s occupation, in- 
come, and general status. If only one of these 
links can be focused upon, the psychological 
dimension seems most proximate for investi- 
gating the construct “Protestant Ethic.” Dif- 
ferences in social position or even in per- 
formance cannot by themselves tell us very 
much about their origins. With this qualifi- 
cation in mind, we will examine the remain- 
ing evidence that Lenski offers for differences 
in Work Ethic between the two religious 
groups. 

(2) Labor Union Activity: As suggested 
above, Lenski believed that “in many re- 
spects the values for which the unions stand 
are in opposition to the values embodied in 
the ‘Protestant Ethic’ and the ‘spirit of 
' capitalism.’ ” This is because unions view 


work as a necessary evil and emphasize secu- 
rity rather than achievement. The Benjamin 
Franklins of today should presumably be 
men who wish to escape from the union rank 
and file, not contribute to its solidarity. 

Lenski focuses on the lower middle class 
(clerks and salesmen) as the place in the 
social structure where union membership is 
possible but not taken for granted. He finds 
that 38% of the Catholics in the middle 
class (N=27) belong to unions, while only 
15% of the middle class Protestants (N = 33) 
have such membership. (No difference ap- 
pears among working class men.) Our results 
do not replicate the white collar difference: 
among clerical and sales workers we find 
that 23% of the Protestants (N=66) and 
23% of the Catholics (N=49) belong to 
unions. 

The 1958 study did not include other ques- 
tions on union involvement. But Lenski re- 
fers to other surveys done through the De- 
troit Area Study and elsewhere which show 
Protestant-Catholic differences. He cites the 
1952 Detroit Area Study data showing that 
Protestant union members attend union 
meetings less often than Catholics and also 
say they are less “interested” in their union 
than Catholics. We did not repeat either of 
these questions exactly, but we did ask union 
members whether they felt “very involved” 
or “not very involved” in their union. Ex- 
actly 28% of the union members (177 Prot- 
estant union members, 166 Catholics) of 
each religious group claimed to be “very 
involved.” A control for occupational level 
did not change this indication of no differ- 
ence. 

(b) Self-Employment: Just as unions are 
seen by Lenski as the locus of collectivistic 
and security-minded sentiments, so the self- 
employed are viewed as representatives of 
individualism. He finds little difference be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic males in over- 
all rates of self-employment (8% and 10%, 
respectively). Controls for immigrant genera- 
tion and region of birth alter the picture, 
with Protestants showing a greater represen- 
tation among the self-employed. (see Table 
5). Lenski concludes from these trends (and 
similar trends for past self-employment) that 
“even in the bureaucratized modern metrop- 
olis there are real and significant differences 
amorg the major socio-religious groups in 
the degree to which they value occupational 
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Table 5, Percent of Each Religious 
Group .Self-Employed. 
Religious Lenski's 1966 
Group Findings Findings 
Ist § 2nd Gen. 
Protestants 15% (39) 11$ (266) 
Catholics 8 (71) 11 (193) 
3rd Gen, 
Northern Born 
Protestants 12 (42) 14 (118) 
Catholics 4 (24) 13 (211) 
Total 
Protestants 10 (-) 12 (384) 
Catholics 8 (-) 12 (404) 
Jews ">50%" (27) 36 (25) 





* 

lst generation men were not included 
in the 1966 sample. Both samples used 
only males. Lenski does not report 
the N's for the two missing entries. 


independence and autonomy, with Jews rank- 
ing first, white Protestants second, and 
Catholics third” (1963:104). The findings of 
the present study, however, confirm these 


earlier results only with regard to Jews. As 
Table 5 shows, we find no difference at all 
between Protestants and Catholics on this 
measure. 

(c) Budgeting: Lenski was interested in 
discovering whether Protestants were more 
likely than Catholics to budget family ex- 
penditures. He found, however, no difference 
between the two religious groups on this 
question, and we therefore did not attempt to 
replicate the question. 

(d) Vertical Mobility: We have saved 
until Jast the question of “vertical mobility,” 
which Lenski treats first. Although it is obvi- 
ously important to discover such differences 
if they exist, their origin is bound to be 
ambiguous. Even given the same attitudes 
and values, groups starting from different 
points will end at different points. 

Lenski reports on the conflicting evidence 
in this area, and then presents data (p. 85) 
from the 1958 study showing greater Protes- 
tant than Catholic intergenerational mobility 
among white males. His data are not un- 
ambiguous, and this is an area where there 
is a fair amount of replication, often with 
larger national samples and using more re- 
cent analytic techniques.7° Nevertheless, we 


15 See Glockel, op. cit. and Featherman, op. cit. 


Table 6. Occupational Level of White Male Respondents by Father's Occtipation - 


and Religion (1966 Data). 


Respondent's Father's Occupation 
Occupational Middle Upper Working Lower Working Farmer 
. Level Prot. Cath. Prot. Cath. Prot. Cath. Prot. Cath. 

Upper Middle 18$ © "213 — 
Lower Middle 10 0 
Upper Working 26 55 4 
Lower Working _46 _ 26: 

Total 100 100 

N 77 20 





* 
Occupational levels here and in Lenski (1963, Table 8, p. 85) are not the class 


levels described in ft. 12 above, but instead involve 


distinctions between: 


(1) professional and managerial, (2) clerical and Sales, (3) craftsmen and fore- 


men, and (4) operatives, service workers, and laborers. 


(Based on communication 


from Gerhard Lenski.) Note also that males over 64 and foreign-born are ex- 


Cluded from the 1966 Sample and the above table,. but not 


‘Religious Factor. 


from Table 8 in The 
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have closely comparable data on this subject 
for the Detroit metropolitan area for 1966, 
‘presented in Table 6. Following the same 
mode of analysis that Lenski uses, we do not 
find much consistent support for his conclu- 
sion concerning greater Protestant mobility. 
Evidence in one part of the table is contra- 
dicted by evidence in another part, and the 
N’s are too small to allow diverse conclusions 
based on specific pairs of cells. 


RELIGIOUS INVOLVEMENT AND THE 
PROTESTANT ETHIC 


A problem with comparisons of “Protes- 

tants” and “Catholics” is the vague and 
omnibus nature of such labels. For one thing, 
“Protestant” covers many different denomi- 
nations and sects in America, and Weber was 
at pains to detail differences as well as sim- 
ilarities among these. In addition, within re- 
ligious groups, individuals differ widely in 
the depth of their involvement, and if indeed 
it is religion that is a source of attitudes and 
values, we might expect these variations in 
involvement to lead to variations in adher- 
ence to the “Protestant Ethic.” 
_ Lenski handles the first problem by argu- 
ing that “denominational groupings within 
Detroit Protestantism no longer consti- 
tute self-contained socio-religious groups” 
(1963:21). He notes that his 1958 data show 
large “amounts” of marriage and friendship 
across denomination lines, and that half the 
Protestant respondents were in favor of de- 
nominational mergers. Most significantly, he 
reports that dependent variables in his data 
show few differences by denomination that 
are not simply accounted for by class posi- 
tion or regional background (1963:396- 
398). 

Our own larger sample allows.a somewhat 
more adequate analysis of denominational 
effects, and shows them to be about as im- 
pressive as simple Protestant-Catholic differ- 
ences. Using only the four denominations on 
which we have at least 75 respondents, and 
employing the Work Values question dis- 
cussed earlier, we obtain the results shown 
in Table 7. Even with controls for three 
indicators of socioeconomic status, five of the 
six between-denomination comparisons are as 
large as the original Protestant-Catholic dif- 
ference we reported in Table 1, and four of 


Table 7. 


Percent Choosing "The work is 
important and gives a feeling 
of achievement", by De- 
nomination (1966 Data). 












Contr. for 
Religious Without Socioecon. 
Group Controls Status 









Baptists 35% (103) 39% (103) 
(Catholics)° 44 (433) - (433) 
(All Prot.) | 43 (498) - (498) 

Presbyterians 52° (75) 47 (75) 

Lutherans 53 (110) 53 (110) 

Methodists 59 (87) 57 (87) 


“The "work values" question was dicho- 
tomized into the fifth alternative 
quoted here vs. the other four com- 
bined. 


rhe four denominations shown here 
were included as one set of predictors 
in a multiple classification analysis. 
The other predictors used as controls 
were education, occupation, and income. 
Results are not changed appreciably 

if only education is included as a 
control. 


“protestant and Catholic figures from 
Table 1 are also shown here for compar- 
ison purposes. ‘Note that "all Protes- 
tants" include respondents from other 
denominations in addition to the four 
separated out here. 


the six are as large as the Protestant-Catholic 
difference reported for this question in The 
Religious Factor. It is not clear that the 
ordering of denominations is what a careful 
reader of Weber would anticipate, since 
the more “Calvinistic” Presbyterians score 
closest to the Catholics, while the Lutherans 
are unexpectedly high in giving the classic 
Protestant Ethic response. However, it does 
appear that “Protestants” constitute a rather 
heterogeneous category, and that at the very 
least we must expect responses for that cate- 
gory to vary depending on the varying pro- 
portions of these denominations in different 
parts of the United States.?® 


16 We also attempted to learn to what extent a 
control for ethnicity affected the Protestant-Catholic 
difference reported in Table 1. We included our 
three religious groups (Protestants, Catholics, Jews) 
and also eight nationality groupings (based on a 
question about “What nationality background do 
you think of yourself as having—-that is, besides 
being an American?”) as predictors in a single 
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Let us turn now to individual differences 
in personal involvement in religion. Lenski 
deals with the important issue of depth of 
commitment by constructing one index of 
“associational involvement” in the church as 
a formal organization, and another index of 
“cammunal involvement” in the informal but 
encompassing subcommunity of co-religion- 
ists. The former is operationalized by fre- 
quency of attendance at church services, the 
latter by the degree to which primary rela- 
tionships are limited to members of the same 
religion. (See Lenski, 1963:23, for details of 
index construction.) He shows that the two 
indices are only slightly related to each 
other, hence can usefully be treated as sepa- 
rate measures. 

Although Lenski makes a convincing case 
for the general importance of “communal 
involvement” as a vehicle for religious influ- 
ence, it turns out that the index does not 
distinguish within religious groups in terms 
of economic attitudes and behaviors.~He con- 
cludes that “the churches, rather than the 
sub-communities, are the primary source of 
the differences in economic behavior” be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics (pp. 124- 
125), 

As the above quotations suggest, associa- 
tional involvement does appear to be an im- 
portant specifying variable for the 1958 data. 
In most of the questions where comparisons 
were possible, frequency of church atten- 
dance among Protestants was positively asso- 
ciated with the Weberian “spirit of capital- 
ism.” There was no, or even a slight, negative 
relationship for the same variables among 
Catholics. The quantitative results for each 
question are not presented by Lenski in 
tabular form, but most of the questions which 
are reported to show the relationship in- 
volve social positions (e.g., self-employment) 
rather than values or attitudes. In particular, 
neither the question on what is valued about 


multiple classification analysis. With nationality 
controlled, the original five point percentage dif- 
ference between Protestants and Catholics on the 
Work Values question is halved. Thus ethnicity 
does seem to be a relevant variable, as Rosen 
(1962) and others have argued. Both ethnic and 
denominational effects are much slighter when the 
dependent variable shifts to the “attitudes toward 
work” question. Apparently the Jatter variable is 
simply not a useful one in this study, for as we 
caw earlier it fails to show any significant relation 
to religion, 


work, nor positive attitudes toward work as 
against leisure, showed any relation in 1958 
to degree of associational involvement. ‘This 
lack of a relation is not treated by Lenski 
as a negative finding concerning the influ- 
ence of the religious factor on economic be- 
havior, but rather as a sign that “the Protes- 
tant churches have allowed the doctrine of 
the calling to be neglected.” 

Our own findings, reported in Table 8, 
differ considerably from Lenski’s, insofar as 
comparisons can be made. 

1. Lenski reports that the “work values” 
question showed little relation to associa- 
tional involvement; we find a consistent 
trend for the more actively involved among 
both Protestants and Catholics to say that 
the significance of the work is their main 
concern in choosing a job. This may simply 
reflect uncontrolled variations within crude 
class categories that are related to associa- 
tional involvement. 

2. For attitudes toward work, we find a 
relation that Lenski apparently expected: 
positive attitudes going with frequent church 
attendance among Protestants but not among 
Catholics. However, Lenski’s own findings 
appear to have been in the opposite direction. 

3. Lenski finds both occupational self- 
employment and disapproval of installment 
buying greater among more actively involved 
Protestants. We find weak trends in the op- 
posite direction for both religious groups. 

4, Lenski reports that both membership 
and interest in unions are least among active 
Protestant church-goers, We find opposite 
trends. 

More generally we find little systematic or 
meaningful difference in the effect of associa- 
tional involvement on Protestants and Catho- 
lics. We have not been able to attempt repli- 
cation of certain questions used by Lenski 
in this analysis because they were not in- 
cluded in the 1966 survey, but the results 
we can check are not encouraging. 

Lenski reports several other ways in which 
some of the dependent variables under dis- 
cussion seem to be influenced by type of 
religious commitment. For example, he finds 
that a “devotional” orientation, as indicated 
by personal prayer and concern to determine 
God’s will when making decisions, is posi- 
tively associated with a commitment to work. 


mee 
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Percent of "Protestant Ethic" Responses for High and Low Associationgl 


Categories within Religious and Social Class Categories (1966 Data). 


Table 8. 
"Protestant Protestants 
Ethic" Middle Class Working Class 
Response Active Marg. 


(79) (154) 


Intrinsic work val- 


uation in job choice 67% 56$ 

Positive attitude | 

toward work 43 36 

Disapproves of in- 

Stalliment buying 43 53 

Presently self- 

employed 16 18 
at 

Member of union 31 21 


Very involved in 
union 


23 






Active Marg. 
(58). 


435 


Catholics 
' Middle Class Working Class 


Active Marg. Active Marg. 





(201) (144) (37) (155) (85) 
38% 545 433 424 29% 
25 37 38 31 29 

46 46 48 60 
22 27 4 6 
19 36 61 67 

5 9 17 20 


ž i 
The measure of Associational Involvement here is slightly different from * 


Lenski'ts. 


Lenski classifies as Active “those who attend worship services every 


week, plus those who attend services two or three times a month and also some 
church-related group at ‘least once a month," with all others classified as 


Marginal. 


The 1966 questionnaire included only a question on frequency of 


attendance at religious services, and we have Ea aged aba only between those 


who attend at least once a week (Active) and those w 


(Marginal). 


o attend less often 


a l 
For these two questions, middle class refers only to clerical and ‘sales 
workers, and the relevant N's are reduced to 13 oe ea 53 (Pro- 


testant-Marginal), 37 (Catholic-Active), and 11 (Catholic-Marginal 


supplementary findings, the relation of re- 
ligious variables to other variables is not 
associated with Protestant-Catholic differ- 
ences, but holds equally for both religious 
groups. Therefore, we do not attempt here 
to replicate such results. 


REANALYSIS OF LENSKI’s 1958 DATA 


We have reviewed Lenski’s 1958 findings 
bearing directly on the application of the 
Protestant Ethic hypothesis to Protestant- 
Catholic differences in the United States, 
and have presented evidence from a 1966 
replication of most of the more promising 
1958 results. The 1966 survey provides a 
single important confirming replication re- 
garding work values, and we will explore it 
further below. Against this lone successful 
replication, a variety of failures to replicate 
have been presented. 

As indicated earlier, our 1966 sample 


omitted women, the foreign born, and men 
over 65, and it also had a somewhat lower 
response rate than did the 1958 study. It is 
conceivable that these differences in target 
populations account for some of the differ- 
ences in results. Although we have not at- 
tempted a complete reanalysis of Lenski’s 
1958 data, we have done so using age, sex, 
and nativity controls on the initial Protes- 
tant-Catholic differences for three main 
items: “work values,’ “attitudes toward 
work,” and “installment buying.” It it worth 
noting that the reanalysis proved a great 
deal more difficult than anticipated, because 
of the problems encountered first of all 
merely in reproducing the original results 
reported in The Religious Factor, before pro- 
ceeding to introduce sample controls. In only 
one of the attitudes reviewed here were we 
able to obtain Lenski’s published results per- 
fectly, although in the other two cases the 
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discrepancies were minor and very likely due 
to differences in placement of one or two 
cases. The possible explanations for such 
minor discrepancies are manifold: errors in 
our. or Lenski’s, use of computing equip- 
ment; errors by Lenski in preparation of 
tables or at later stages in writing; errors by 
us in interpretation of Lenski’s codes and 
recodes; actual damage to the data over the 
intervening decade. The whole effort left us 
with a healthy respect for the variability of 
percentages for reasons other than either 
sampling or measurement error, and with a 
sense of how easily borderline significance 
levels can be altered in this size sample by 
minor changes in coding conventions (for 
example, inclusion or not of missing data 
when calculating percents). We suspect that 
these problems in reanalysis are not unique 
to Lenski’s data, and that only with the 
greatest care is it possible to transmit data 
and codes in reliable form from one investi- 
gator to another. 

When controls for age, sex, and nativity 
were applied to bring Lenski’s sample to es- 
sentially the same composition as the 1966 
replication, the results did in fact tend to con- 
verge. For the “work values” item this means 
that in the 1958 tables rerun using only 
2i- to 64-year-old, native-born males, Prot- 
estant-Catholic differences were reduced to 
almost the exact sizes of the 1966 results 
given in Table 1. For example, “the work is 
important . . .” shows a 6% Protestant- 
Catholic difference in Table 9, as compared 
with our 5% difference in 1966. Thus our 
earlier report of a successful replication for 
this item holds and is even improved when 
the 1958 and 1966 samples are brought more 
closely into line. 

The two other items in Table 9 show a 
similar movement toward the 1966 results 
when similar age, sex, and nativity controls 
are applied. This means, however, that Prot- 
estant-Catholic differences for these items 
tend to disappear among 1958 native-born 
men under 65. For the “attitude toward 
work” item, the original difference reported 
by Lenski appears to come entirely from 
men over 64 and men born outside the United 
States—relegating the result either to the 
record of a disappearing generation or an 
indicator of the religious correlates of old age. 
Because of the difficulties noted above in 


Percent of 21-64 Year Old 
Native-Born Men in Each 
Religious Group Giving 'Pro- 
testant Ethic" Responses 
(Reanalysis of 1958 Data). 


Table 9. 


$ Saying "The work 


Religious 
Group is important..." 
Protestants 
Catholics 
. Attitude toward 
Work 
Posi- Neu- Nega- 
tive tral tive 
Protestants 
Catholics 
Protestants 
Catholics 





this reanalysis, along with the small n’s 
within subsample categories and the gener- 
ally small percentage differences by religion 
found for all these items, we are reluctant to 
place great emphasis on such specific find- 
ings, 


FURTHER PURSUIT OF OUR ONE POSITIVE 
FINDING 


Most of our conclusions about an intrinsi- 
cally religious factor must, therefore, be neg- 
ative. But not quite all, for a single question 
on work values repeated in 1966 did, as 
already reported, replicate Lenski’s results; 
moreover, stronger findings were produced 
in favor of his hypothesis than were apparent 
in his own 1958 data. Also, the question 
seems theoretically closer to the conceptual 
meaning of the “Protestant Ethic” than most, 
of the other variables introduced by Lenski. 
It is possible, of course, that the finding is 
due to chance, given the large number of- 
results that have been reviewed here. But it 
is important to avoid Type II as well as 
Type I errors, and for that reason the “work 
values” result bears closer examination. 
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The 1966 difference between Protestants 
and Catholics in their basis for evaluating 
‘Jobs has proven surprisingly tenacious. In 
particular, under a variety of controls Protes- 
tants, significantly more often than Catholics, 
rank as most important their attitude that 
“the work is important and gives a feeling 
of accomplishment.” Examination of this re- 
sponse using combinations of socioeconomic 
background factors has specified the religious 
difference, but in the process generally 
sharpens rather than eliminates it. Several 
such controls are shown in Table 10. 

The difference on this question is rather 
clearly located in upper middle-class and, to 


a lesser extent, upper blue-collar occupa- 
tions, These occupational differences in turn 
are not much changed when either respon- 
dent’s education or father’s education is held 
constant. An interesting interpretation of the 
results might note that the three occupational 
areas in question—professional, managerial, 
and craftsmen—are probably the most non- 
routinized parts of the occupational struc- 
ture. They are types of occupations that can 
be entered both for intrinsic reasons relating 
to the content of the work and for extrinsic 
reasons having to do with advancement in 
income and status. Religious sources of 
values could thus operate to fill these posi- 








Table 10. Percent Emphasizing Importance of. Work (Sth Alternative) in Choosing 
a Job, by’ Religion, Occupation, ‘and: Education (1966 Data) ”* 
Respondent's Occupation 

Profes- Operative 
Rel, sional Managerial Clerical Sales Craftsman & Laborer 
Prot.; 69 (99) 59 (68) 53 (36) 40 (30) 48 (103) 33- (157) 
Cath. 98 (67) 49 (71) 52 (25) ‘38 (24): 41 (154) 34 (109). 
Dif. til +10 + 1 + 2 +7 Sol 

f Respondent's Occupation (Selected) and Education 
Professional ‘Managerial Craftsman 
Rel. 0-8 9-12 13+ 9-12 13+ 0-8 9-12 13+ 
Prot. (0) §4(22) 72(77) (4) 58(31) 64(33) 60(20) 46(76) (7) 
Cath. (2) _54(11) _57(54) (1) _51(35) _46(35) | _29(24) _37(84) _42(26) 
Dif. 0 +15 +7 +18 +31 +9 
Respondent's Occupation (Selected) and Father's Education 
Professional Managerial Craftsman 
0-8 9-12 13+ 9-12 13+ 0-8 9-12 13+ 
68(41) 66(32) 80(20)| 57(30) 79(18) 44(16)| 44(70) 59(17) (9) 
53(17) _55(33) 69(16) |} _49(47) 42(19) (5) j .40(77) 42 (36) 47(15) 
+15 +11 +11 + 8 +37 ‘+ 4 +17 





Percents are not caicu- 


“Bach percent is shown with its base N in parentheses. 
lated for N<15. 
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tions not with differential frequency, but 
rather for different reasons and perhaps with 
different consequences in terms of actual role 
performance. 

In the light of previous sections of this 
report, we will wish to regard this line of 
thought as merely an intriguing hypothesis 
for further investigation, certainly not as a 
conclusion based on broad empirical evi- 
dence. The findings first of all require urgent 
replication, since they have been selected as 
the only “reliable differences” from among 
a large number of comparisons." If replica- 
ble, they then suggest the value of concen- 
trating the search for a current equivalent 
of the Protestant Ethic in particular direc- 
tions. This means not only locating it more 
specifically in the social structure, but also 
both clarifying and, if possible, validating 
the secular value dimension involved. Rather 
than expanding the Protestant Ethic thesis 
in many and diverse ways, construct specifi- 
cation seems very much in order. 


DISCUSSION 


The 1966 Detroit Area Study replication 
of parts of the 1958 Detroit Area Study has 
called into question conclusions derived from 
the earlier survey that bear on “religion and 
economics.” Four explanations are available. 

(1) There may have been a genuine change 
in Protestant or Catholic attitudes and values 
during the intervening eight years. This ex- 
planation seems the least plausible one to 
me, because the variables involved do not 
appear subject to rapid change on the basis 
of transient events. Lenski’s own conclusions 
point toward gradual widening of Protestant- 
Catholic differences. 

(2) Variations between the two surveys 
may result from the more limited population 
defined by the 1966 study. Women, men over 
64, and. the foreign-born were deliberately 
excluded, and the response rate was also 
somewhat lower in 1966. There is little in 


17 The application of significance tests to complex 
survey analysis has been attacked and defended 
regularly at least since Hanon Selvin’s (1957) “A 
Critique of Tests of Significance in Survey Re- 
search.” However, none of the more controversial 
issues are involved in the present point, which con- 
cerns only the loss of clear meaning to conventional 
significance levels as an analyst scans many tables 
and selects for interpretation the few that are 
“significant.” 


Lenski’s analysis to suggest that these factors 
Should affect major conclusions, but our re- 
analysis of Lenski’s 1958 data does seem to 
point to such special but not especially 
meaningful subpopulations as the source of 
some of his findings. 

(3) Lenski’s results may point toward re- 
ligious differences of a much more specific 
and limited character than he expected and 
concluded. This is the import of the one suc- 
cessful replication in 1966, which concerns 
a single but strategic question on work values 
and locates the religious difference mainly 
among men in professional and managerial 
occupations. Those interested in the Protes- 
tant Ethic hypothesis would seem well ad- 
vised to follow up this result, staying close 
to whatever the item represents. It must also 
be kept in mind that the difference discovered 
here is by no means a large one. 

(4) There is the real possibility that all 
the differences reported by Lenski, as well 
as the one most successfully pursued in the 
1966 date, are due to “chance.” The reader 
who has followed the detailed comparison 
of the 1958 and 1966 results may have noted 
by now that the original findings presented 
by Lenski were by no means uniform and 
large in their implications for a “religious 
factor” in the economic realm. For a num- 
ber of variables introduced by Lenski, there 
were no reliable differences even in 1958, 
and in other cases the differences barely met 
the rather lenient demand of a one-tailed 
significance level of .10. In still other cases, 
there were no 1958 differences between Prot- 
estants and Catholics as a whole, but dif- 
ferences appeared in certain subgroups when 
controls were applied. Such subgroups were 
often quite small, and selective attention to 
them capitalized on sampling error. A more 
general problem that runs through The Re- 
ligious Factor is a tendency to assume a basic: 
Protestant-Catholic difference as fact, and 
therefore to interpret negative findings as 
adding specific nuances in meaning to the 
nature of this fact, rather than as calling it 
into general question. For example, when 
“communal involvement” turns out to be un- 
related to economic values, Lenski’s conclu- 
sion is that “the churches, rather than the 
subcommunities, are the primary source of 
the [religious] differences in economic be- 
havior” (1963:124-125). But another, and 
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at least equally reasonable conclusion, would 
have been that an important linking hypo- 
thesis had been tested and disconfirmed, rais- 
ing the problem of whether the earlier find- 
ings meant what they seemed to mean about 
religious differences. 

While the specific implications of this 
paper have to do with the Protestant Ethic 
thesis as developed by Lenski, there is surely 
a larger implication concerning the place of 
replication in empirical sociology. The Re- 
isgious Factor was an original and stimulat- 
ing work, and while the analysis carried out 
within it seems somewhat problematic in 
1969, the primary issue lies not with the 
book but with the need to strengthen tradi- 
tions that make replication an assumed part 
of sociological research. This is particularly 
true when the original finding is a nonobvi- 
ous but intuitively interesting one. As with 
all science, the development of sociology can 
be greatly stimulated by unexpected results, 
but the more remarkable an empirical find- 
ing, the more it requires careful scrutiny and 
systematic replication. 
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THE RELIGIOUS FACTOR IN DETROIT: REVISITED 


GERHARD LENSKI 
The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


American Sociological Review 1971, Vol. 36 (February) :48—50 


INCE Editor Schuessler has been kind 
enough to invite a brief reaction (but 
“not ...arebuttal”) to Howard Schu- 

man’s excellent article (ASR 36:30), I find 
it hard to resist the temptation. Though I 


have not written much on the interrelations 
between religion and other major institu- 
tional systems since the publication of The 
Religious Factor, I still find the subject 
immensely interesting. 


THE RELIGIOUS FACTOR 


In the closing paragraph of Schuman’s 
article; he argues persuasively for the need 
for more frequent replication, especially 
“when the original finding is a nonobvious 
but intuitively interesting one.” I think this 
is a fair characterization of much of The 
Religious Factor. In my research, I have 
never been very interested in exploring the 
obvious. I have always had too great a re- 
spect for the basic sociological insights of 
educated laymen, especially journalists, poli- 
ticians, lawyers, and others whose work 
forces them to be observers of society. There- 
fore, it has always seemed to me that the 
chief task of the empirical researcher is to 
search out the unobvious—with all the risks 
that this entails. 

Applied to the subject of religion at the 
time I undertook my study, the influence of 
religion on secular social life seemed anything 
but obvious. Most social scientists seemed to 
assume it did not exist, if one could judge 
from the absence of reference to it in their 
writings and research. Yet there were hints 
in both theory and research that this might 
not be the whole story. These hints were es- 
pecially numerous in the area of politics 
(even before the 1960 presidential election), 
bui they were not wholly lacking in the field 
of economics. Still, in the middle 1950s, when 
I first began to think about this study, sys- 
tematic data were few and far between. This 
lee me to write in the Preface to my book 
that I hoped that my study would “stimulate 
further research.” 

I mention this background because it ob- 
viously influenced my stance on the crucial 
“fully-only” issue. Faced with modest, but 
potentially important, differences on many 
questions, especially in the economic area 
(to which Schuman’s replication is limited), 
I concluded that a “fully” strategy made 
more sense than an “only.” To have adopted 
the latter might well have buried the issue 
for another twenty years. 

In one respect, at least, this strategy 
worked. The number of empirical studies re- 
lating religious attitudes and behavior to 
other areas of life has increased substantially 
since 1961, and there are suggestions that at 
least some of these studies were in response 
to The Religious Factor. 

Clearly, some of the “findings” of The 
Religious Factor have not found support in 


\ 
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subsequent studies. This is more often the 
case in the area of economics than in the 
area of politics. But even in the economic 
area there seem to be some tantalizing, and 
potentially important, differences that hold 
up. The chief of these in Schuman’s study is 
the one concerning differences in work values 
which, as Schuman notes, are concentrated 
in the professional, managerial, and skilled 
worker groups, “the most nonroutinized [and 
I would add, most critical] parts of the 
occupational structure.” 

This finding is particularly mteresting be- 
cause it links up with the findings of several 
other studies which report that Protestants 
are somewhat more likely than Catholics to 
be recruited to these same occupational 
strata, at least when controls are applied for 
differences in origins and opportunities (Jack- 
son ef al., 1970; Glenn and Hyland, 1967; 
Organic, 1963; Mayer and Sharp, 1962; and 
Weller, 1963). Though this pattern has not 
been found in certain other studies, including 
Schuman’s (see also Lipset and Bendix, 
1959), those which report positive findings 
generally employ more rigorous techniques 
of analysis. The Jackson et al. and Organic 
studies are especially impressive, since b 
using the standardization technique they 
bring the scattered evidence of large and 
complex mobility matrix tables together into 
a single crucial statistical comparison. 

I would not want to claim that differences 
in rates of occupational mobility of the type 
reported in The Religious Factor and these 
other studies have yet been confirmed, but 
neither would I concede that they have been 
refuted. If anything, the net balance of sub- 
sequent research on this intriguing subject 
seems to suggest that as recently as the 
1950s, differences between the two major 
religious groups still survived in American 
society, and Schuman’s findings suggest a 
reason for this. 

But even if this debatable thesis is ac- 
cepted, it can still be argued that the differ- 
ences involved were not large. However, this 
should not surprise anyone who works with 
a complex model of human behavior. If sur- 
vey research of thirty years tells us anything 
at all, it is that no single variable explains 
much of the variance in individual behavior. 
Men are every bit as complex as the better 
novelists have been arguing for years. All 
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` this is why I believe that Table 50 may yet 
prove to be the most important table in The 
Religious Factor. That is the table in which 
I sought to show that modest as most of the 
differences were between white Protestants 
and Catholics, with class controlled, they 
were roughly comparable on the average, 
over a wide variety of variables, to the differ- 
ences between the classes with religion con- 
trolled. 

This brings me to my final point: times 
are changing, and some of the most important 
changes in the religious realm have been of 
a kind that few would have predicted as re- 
cently as the early 1960s. Even now, Vatican 
Council II seems to have been more a sport 
than a natural outgrowth of a dominant 
earlier trend.? Vatican Council IT was a ma- 
jor religious revolution: it legitimatized dis- 
sent within the Church, thereby reordering 
the whole structure of authority both or- 
ganizationally and intellectually and thus 
sweeping the Catholic Church swiftly into 
the mainstream of contemporary life. In ef- 
fect, it. was a kind of belated consummation 
of the Protestant Reformation. Because of 
this, I am inclined to think that such differ- 
ences as existed between Catholics and Prot- 
estants a decade ago have been seriously 
eroded and are likely to diminish even more 
in the decade ahead. Thus, The Religious 
Factor is, at best, a picture of an era that 
has ended. 

If I have any real criticism of Howard 
Schuman’s otherwise excellent piece of re- 
search and analysis, it is that he seems to 
lack an interest in change. Nowhere in his 

1 Almost the only sociologist I know who came 
close to anticipating the revolution which Vatican 
Council IT precipitated was Joseph Fichter, who, in 
an exchange of correspondence with me in the mid- 
dle 1950s, predicted a fairly early victory for the 
liberally oriented theologians over the conservatively 
minded bishops (though I doubt that even he antici- 
pated anything quite so swift or sweeping as the 
Council and its consequences). 


article did I find a reference to Vatican 
Council II, yet that historic series of meet- 
ings took place between the time of my study 
and the time of his replication. Like many of 
the rest of us, he has probably been overly 
influenced on the theoretical level by struc- 
tural-functionalism with its curiously syn- 
chronic, ahistorical orientation, and on the 
methodological level by the technique of the 
sample survey with its built-in timeless bias. 
Personally, I believe that these limitations 
can be overcome and must be overcome. 
Structural-fumctional theory should be re- 
placed by theories which take the time- 
dimension explicitly mto account and which 
make social change a prime concern, and 
sample surveys should be designed, not 
merely for replication (important as that is), 
but even more for time-series analyses. But I 
say this less as a criticism of Schuman than 
as a suggestion for all of us. 
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ITEMS—Continued 


and it is anticipated that they will discuss it at 
their next meeting in February. Perhaps some use- 
ful guidelines will emerge from these and related 
discussions. ASA members are urged to communicate 
their views to Professor Ely Chinoy, Department of 
Sociology, Smith College, Northhampton, Massa- 
chusetts 01060. 


E By now ASR readers have grown accustomed 
to the “new look” of our tables, which are typed 
in this office. These “home-made” tables have placed 


an added burden on our small but stalwart staff. 
To ease this burden, we will shortly make avail- 
able a set of directions for typing of tables by 
author. These directions require that horizontal 
tables cover either 38 pica spaces or 80 pica spaces, 
exactly, When a vertical table is called for, it must 
be exactly 125 pica spaces in width, and no more 
than 49 lines in length. We intend that this state- 
ment will be available shortly after the first of the 


year. 
K.S. 
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FREEDOM AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION: 
A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS * 


GEORGE A. HILLERY, JR. 
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The problem consists of an apparent, discrete difference between communal and formal organ- 
izations. Research was designed to test the first hypothesis: If a group is primarily oriented to 
the atiainment of a specific goal, then it excludes familial behavior. Four types of groups are 
selected: (1) Groups such as Relocation Centers for the Japanese in the U.S. in World War II, 
“captive communities,” challenge the hypothesis in seeming to contain the family in a formal 
organization. (2) Groups such as Shakers and Trappist monks, “limited communities,” seem 
to exclude the family from communal organizations. The other groups are logical counterparts 
of the first two: (3) “Intentional communities” (Hutterites and Kibbutsim) and (4) “total 
institutions’ (English Public Schools). Neither should require that the first hypothesis be 


modified if it is valid. 


Study of the Relocation Centers generated the second hypothesis: The greater the depriva- 
tion of freedom, the greater the antagonism of those deprived. Freedom is thought to increase 
as alternatives increase, to require discipline, to be relative to the definition of the situation 
and thus to be both psychological and social. Study of the limited communities generated the 
third hypothesis: Only tf a group ts not primarily oriented to the attainment of a specific goal 
will it maximize the freedom of its members. Intentional communities and limited communi- 
ties support all hypotheses. The organization of the group appears largely responsible for the 
definition of the situation relative to freedom. The family, although not necessary to com- 
munal organizations, is nevertheless quite basic to it and is antithetical to formal organizations. 


COMPARATIVE analysis can be pursued 
in many ways: it can be cross-cul- 
tural, or it can focus on different 

groups within the same society. It can com- 
pare groups between broad categories as well 
as within them. This paper reports on re- 
search that at one time or another has in- 
volved all of these approaches, although 
only one type (between-category compari- 
sons) is emphasized in the present discussion. 
The central concern in the study is to under- 
stand differences between various kinds of 
highly institutionalized human groups. The 
thesis is that they fall roughly into two 
discrete types, called here “formal” and 
“communal” organizations. The initial hy- 
pothesis to this distinction (outlined below) 
has already received some verification; more 
is added here. Two additional hypotheses 


* Revised version of a paper read before the 
Midwestern Sociological Society, St. Louis, Missouri, 
April 16, 1970. I wish to express my thanks to all 
those who have generously contributed advice and 
suggestions, and in particular to James L. Price, 
Julia Brown, Gene Summers, Charles Perrow, Alvin 
E. Scaff, and Robert Nisbet. The study resulting in 
this publication was made possible by a Ford 
Foundation Faculty Research Fellowship. The con- 
tents of this discussion, however, are the sole re- 
sponsibility of the author. 
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were developed and are presented in this 
paper. 

The Initial Hypothesis. The analysis be- 
gins with a research finding from a recently 
completed study (Hillery, 1968). There ap- 
peared in the data a sharp, qualitative dis- 
tinction separating formal organizations 
(such as businesses, hospitals, and prisons) 
from communal organizations (such as cities, 
villages, and neighborhoods). This difference 
apparently depends on whether the group is 
organized primarily to obtain a specific goal. 
If the group is so organized, then it is a 
formal organization, if not, then it is a com- 
munal organization.? 

Such a qualitative difference is unusual, 
not only in the study of community but in 
sociology as well. We more often discuss 
variations in quantity; we stress the con- 
tinuum instead of the either-or difference. 
The basic research strategy chosen to ex- 
amine this qualitative difference consists In 
a study of that area where the distinction 
seems to be weakest, i.e., to study those 


1The relation between specific goals and formal 
organization is of course part of the literature. The 
converse is almost never stated, that communal or- 


. ganizations are not primarily oriented to the attain- 


ment of a specific goal. 
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groups that could possibly contain the char- 
acteristics of both formal and communal 
organizations (at least on an @ priori basis). 
One of the central characteristics of formal 
organizations has already been mentioned: 
specific goals. Research to date (cf. Hillery, 
1968) indicates that one of the central char- 
acteristics of communal organizations is the 
family (i.e., a group having at least as its 
nucleus a sanctioned sexual union of a man 
and a woman who are also engaged in child 
nurture). The basic question may thus be 
phrased in terms of Hypothesis 1: Jf a hu- 
man group is primarily oriented to the at- 
tainment of a specific goal, then tt excludes 
familial behavior. 

This hypothesis grows out of a taxonomy 
of human groups, the essentials of which are 
presented in Chart 1. This is not the place 
to give the rationale for developing the tax- 
onomy (see Hillery, 1968). It should be 
noted that there are innumerable ways of dif- 
ferentiating human groups. The criteria 
chosen here are admittedly not sufficient for 
a complete understanding of human groups, 
no more than the criterion of motility is suf- 
ficient for understanding the difference be- 
tween animal and plant life. But like mo- 
tility, the criteria are believed to be useful— 
certainly for present purposes. 

One problem deserves special treatment, 
since it figures so largely in community litera- 
ture, namely, the problem of spacial use or 
territory. It is interesting that for conceptual 
purposes the problem of territory appears 
to become of less theoretical importance as 
the concepts become more general. Thus, 
while territory is quite important to the 
understanding of a particular city or a par- 
ticular prison, generally it does not seem 
to be as important to understanding the dif- 
ference between communal and formal or- 
ganizations. In fact, Nisbet (1970) has intro- 
duced a distinction between personal and 
territorial groupings that cuts across the 
taxonomy introduced here. His distinction 
is a useful one and has an extensive develop- 
ment (e.g., Maine, 1861; Jenks, 1898). It 
raises the distinct possibility that the em- 
phasis of community theorists on territory 
may be misplaced. In the struggle of the 
state (as a formal organization) against the 
family and related communal organizations, 
the state has sought increasingly to destroy 


the power of its older rival groups, and one 
way in which this was done, as Jenks (1898) 
has shown, was by giving more consideration 
to an individual’s territorial location than to 
his group (i.e., communal) membership. In 
fact, it could well be argued that formal or- 
ganization, per se, increasingly emphasizes 
a sharper definition of boundaries, growing 
out of a greater interest in controlling in- 
dividual behavior, which stems in turn from 
the concern of the organization with task 
orientation. From this point of view, it would 
be argued that the important point is not 
territory itself but rather the relationship 
between territory and an emphasis on spe- 
cific goals. 

There are numerous other such problems 
that could be mentioned. The discussion here 
is limited to only one set of criteria which 
can be shown to be fruitful for raising im- 
portant points about the nature of human 
groups. The groups to be studied are ar- 
ranged within the taxonomy as they would 
appear if the taxonomy were valid. But cer- 
tain groups are so chosen as to challenge the 
taxonomy. Thus, two taxonomies are pre- 
sented in Chart 1: A general theoretical tax- 
onomy, represented by the broad categories 
of Formal and Communal Organizations, 
Expressive and Informal Groups. (For the 
development of this taxonomy, see Hillery, 
1968). Within this chart, a smaller taxonomy 
is presented (elaborated in Chart 2) de- 
picting Captive, Intentional, and Limited 
communities and Total institutions. Captive 
communities constitute a challenge to the 
hypothesis in that they appear to contain 
the famliy in a formal organization; limited 
communities appear to challenge the hy- 
pothesis in that they seem to exclude the 
family from communal organization. The 
particular intentional communities are se- 
lected such that they modify the family in 
certain ways; the particular total institution 
is chosen because it departs from practices 
common to total institutions generally. In 
spite of these variations, if the initial hy- 
pothesis is valid, neither the intentional com- 
munities nor the total institutions should re- 
quire a modification of the general tax- 
onomy.* 


2 A point to note of some methodological impor- 
tance is that the groups listed in Chart 2 are ap- 
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Chart 1. A General Taxonomy of Human 


Groups. ` 


The system has primacy of 
orientation to specific 
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Source: Adapted from Hillery, 1968. 


Note on Terms. Formal and communal 
organizations are in essence defined in the 
chart. They are both highly instituionalized, 
differing in that formal organizations have 
primacy of orientation to the attainment of 
specific goals, whereas communal organiza- 
tions do not (see below for a more complete 
explanation). Expressive and informal groups 
are not of concern to this study, although 
it may be noted that the dotted line in Chart 
1 is intended to express the existence of a 
continuum as opposed to a discrete difference 


proximately comparable as concerns the degree of 
institutionalization and the level of commitment or 
involvement of their members. 


A Research Taxonomy Empha- 

sizing Borderline Cases of 

Communal and Formal Organi- 
zations. 


Chart 2. 


The system has’primacy of 
orientation to specific 
goals. 
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(represented by the solid line). Groups of - 
low institutionalization are depicted as not 
being sharply distinguished in respect to 
goals: this is because their goals are less often 
defined with precision. 

In view of the difficulty of defining “com- 
munity” (cf. Hillery, 1951), the term is used 
very loosely; in this research, “community” 
refers simply to the three kinds of groups 
listed in Chart 2. All communities, then, are 
not necessarily communal organizations, ac- 
cording to the general taxonomy (i.e., cap- 
tive communities). Other communal organ- 
izations are shown in Chart 1. 

Since the concept “goal” 3 is used quite 
broadly in the literature, it is important that 
“specific goal” be defined clearly. The defini- 
tion follows Parsons (1960:17-18). A specific 
goal has at least three characteristics: (1) 
the product of the goal is identifiable, such 
as automobiles, M.D. degrees, etc.; (2) the 
product can be used by another system; i.e., 
the output of one system is the input for 


3 This term has been developed to the greatest 
extent by Perrow, 1968. Cf. also Etzioni, 1964; and 
Gross, 1968, 1969. 
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another system, and (3) the output is amena- 
ble to a contract; e.g., it can be bought and 
sold. Again because of the many connotations 
of “goals,” it may be helpful to use the 
term “output goal” as synonymous with 
“specific goal” (See Gross, 1968, 1969). 

The hypothesis may be more clearly (if 
less briefly) stated by expressing “output 
goals” in terms of their consequences. In 
order to produce an output goal, the mem- 
bers of a group must behave such that a mea- 
surable output results, and this output in 
turn must be able to be contracted for by 
another system. The hypothesis maintains 
that the wholehearted commitment of a 
group to such a goal (or even several such 
goals) is antithetical to the family; e.g., 
such a group would exclude persons from act- 
ing out familial roles within the group. 

The group-types that are used to in- 
vestigate this hypothesis are discussed in 
the following order: (1) captive communi- 
ties, (2) limited communities, (3) intentional 
communities, and (4) total institutions. 

Captive communtiies. A study of the Jap- 
anese Relocation Centers in the .U.S. in 
World War II (hereafter called “the Cen- 
ters”) brings forth the following two points: 
(1) the Centers were in part communal or- 
ganizations, but (2) they cannot be under- 
stood without introducing the concept of 
freedom. In other words, these were captive 
communities, and to ignore the fact of their 
captivity, of the loss of their freedom, is to 
ignore a key point. The Centers in general 
represent one of the best-documented group 
typés in the sample, much of the important 
‘literature still being accessible. (See espe- 
cially Spicer eż al., 1969, Thomas and Ni- 
shimoto, 1946; Leighton, 1945). The story 
is too well known to require more than a 
brief description. In response to mounting 
war hysteria in World War II, the Japanese 
in the West Coast, both citizen and alien, 
were evacuated inland. Most of them 
(110,000) were sent to ten “Relocation 
Centers,” located primarily in the western 
states, 

There were important differences in the 
Centers, as will be seen, but they shared 
in common the fact that the people were 
forced to set up living patterns against their 
will, in places not of their own choosing. 
Further, the places to which they were sent 


were “administered” * by a staff they did 
not select. Most of the evacuees stayed in 
the Centers for twc and a half years. 

The Centers strongly confirm the hypoth- 
esis that was advanced at the beginning of 
this paper. Perhaps most important is that 
the staff of the Centers manipulated the fam- 
ilies contained within the Centers, in one 
way or another. Sometimes this was done 
directly, by internment of a male member. 
More often, the manipulation was uninten- 
tional, as when family members felt com- 
pelled to follow other members who were 
reassigned to certain camps because they 
classified themselves as disloyal. At other 
times, some members were encouraged to 
leave the Centers, whether or not they went 
with their families. The significant point is 
that family life was secondary to the task of 
custody, and the family was made to fit 
custodial rules more than vice versa. In other 
words, the decision to place the Japanese 
in custodial centers was made and maintained 
apart from any consideration as to whether 
they were family members. To be sure, pro- 
visions were made for families, if the Jap- 
anese happened to heve families. But familial 
considerations had no effect on the specific 
goal of custody. Therefore, the first hypoth- 
esis is maintained: To the extent that a 
group (here, the stat) is primarily oriented 
to the attainment of a specific goal (in this 
case, custody), it excludes the family (in 
that families, as families, were not at the 
same time permitted z0 be both staff members 
and evacuees). 

The question arises: what is the difference 
between captive and other communal organ- 
izations? The inescavable conclusion is im- 
plied in the label that has been given them: 
captive communities have been denied a 
significant increment of their freedom. The 
problems raised when the concept of freedom 
is introduced are admittedly formidable, but 
face them we must ii we are to understand 
what has happened.® 


*This concept was introduced by Weingrod 
(1966) and later elaborated by Kushner (1968). 
The present writer contends, however, that the Cen- 
ters are significantly closer to total institutions than 
they are to administered communities. 

5 The most penetrating discussion of freedom that 
has come to my attenticn is that of Kolb (1953). 
He elaborates many issues that are only mentioned 
tangentially in this paper and others that are not 
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Freedom is not often discussed in the so- 
ciological literature, and accordingly it is 
helpful to consider some related concepts. 
In part, freedom is reciprocally related to 
power—the more power one has over me, 
the less freedom I have.” Following Bier- 
stedt’s analysis (1950), we may think of 
power as latent force, and force as the re- 
duction of alternatives. It follows that in one 
sense freedom increases as one’s alternatives 
increase (Hillery, 1968:75—76.) 

But even from what little has been pre- 
sented here about the Centers, it is apparent 
that freedom depends on the definition of the 
situation. One defines the things that con- 
stitute his freedom, the things that are his 
alternatives. (I do not define my skin or 
my rib cage as a prison, and so I do not feel 
constrained.) This leads to a second aspect 
of freedom, the act of making a choice (de- 
veloped in Roth, 1969). If one alternative 
is chosen, another is thereby ruled out, and 
thus the choice necessitates a discipline. 
Fram this point of view, the act of disciplin- 
ing one’s self is as much a part of freedom 
as is an increase of alternatives. For ex- 
ample, referring again to the ghetto, if a 
group of Jews build a wall around their 
quarter to keep the gentiles out, we may 
class this as an act of freedom. If on the 
other hand these same gentiles were to build 
a wall against the wishes of the Jews, this 
would be an act of deprivation, of loss of 
freedom. 


discussed at all. The major difference from this 
paper is that Kolb’s emphasis is more psychological; 
mine is more sociological; and Kolb is more con- 
cerned with a discussion of freedom per se. 

3 In addition to Kolb’s (1953) work, other per- 
tinent discussions are those of Nisbet, 1962; DeGré, 
1946; and Furfey, 1953:117-118. A few words are 
needed concerning related concepts, which are 
nevertheless not the same as freedom in its more 
general sense: A#enation involves not as much the 
product of the interaction between groups (which 
is the emphasis in this paper) but the loss of inter- 
action (as is shown in the use of the concepts 
“estrangement,” “separation,” “malaise,” etc.). Au- 
tonomy refers to the purely psychological aspect of 


freedom. Centralisation is one aspect of disciplined 


freedom, though it can also be regarded as a depri- 
vation of freedom, depending on the definition of 
the situation of the actors involved. The concept of 
voluntarism may be treated as roughly synonymous 
with freedom (see Joseph Fichter’s discussion of this 
concept in Gould and Kolb, 1964). 

T Nisbet (1953, 1962) has argued that community 
cannot be understood except in the light of power. 


These observations can be ordered under 
four headings. Recognizing that we only be- 
gin to describe freedom here, we may say 
that (1) freedom imcreases as alternatives in- 
crease; (2) any selection from among al- 
ternatives requires discipline; (3) freedom is 
relative to the definition of the situation 
and thus is both psychological and (4) so- 
cial. In regard especially to the first two 
points, they appear to be two dimensions, 
although interrelated. On the one hand, al- 
ternatives cannot increase forever. On the 
other hand, man is social and his freedom is 
thus disciplined by the necessity of associ- 
ation wtih people (cf. Nisbet, 1953, 1962: 
237). In fact, people themselves may and do 
become part of one’s alternatives, as in mate 
selection. 

The alternatives, it should be noted, need 
not attain any special quantity (beyond some 
plural) in order to be significant; the value 
of the selection depends on the system. 
Choice of a job within a prison, for example, . 
is not equal to choice of whether to go to 
prison or not, It follows that in some cases 
a single choice may determine all subsequent 
alternatives (cf. Parsons, 1966:9 on cyber- 
netic aspects of control). 

These concepts can be readily applied to 
the Centers. (1) As mentioned, a group of 
people were forced or compelled (i.e., made 
to act against their will) to settle in the 
various Centers and to live there, most of 
them for several years. (2) The people 
responded to this act with an attitude that 
could best be called antagonistic (Spicer, 
1969). This occurred in all of the camps, 
though as we shall see, in varying degrees. 
In fact, from the evidence a second hypoth- 
esis may be advanced: All other things equal, 


the greater the deprivation of freedom, the 


8 An important point is made by Berger (1963: 
141), and one which is assumed in this paper: 
freedom is more than a scientific concept, and only 
some of its manifestations can be observed under 
controlled conditions. It is the scientific manifesta- 
tions in which we are interested. 

Part of the problem for future research is dis- 
entangling the relation between the more objective 
aspects of freedom (such as providing additional 
alternatives) and the more subjective (psycholog- 
ical) aspects. The fact that some prisoners may love 
their chains (“institutional dependents”) argues for 
this separation in fact. At the present stage of 
research, the distinction is more conceptual than 
heuristic, 
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greater the antagonism? of those deprived. 
The point is not whether such a hypothesis 
is obvious or not. The point is that it is a 
matter of record (Spicer, 1969:83), and if it 
can be extended to other groups, it will 
have far-reaching consequences for conclu- 
sions we may wish to draw concerning social 
organization, 

Evidence on the extent and degree of an- 
tagonism can be measured in part by replies 
to a question asked of all persons in the 
Centers who were 17 years of age and over: 
“Will you swear to abide by the laws of the 
United States and to take no action which 
would in any way interfere with the war ef- 
fort of the United States?” (Thomas and 
Nishimoto, 1946:61.) Response varied from 
Tule Lake, in which 42% of all eligible per- 
sons either refused to answer or answered 
negatively, to Granada and Poston, in which 
only 2% and 6% (respectively) fell in this 
category. Poston is particularly interesting, 
because though it contained the next to low- 
est percentage of persons who refused to co- 
operate, it was also one of the Centers with a 
severe strike in which military action of some 
sort was involved (Leighton, 1945). A com- 
parison between the two Centers—one at 
Tule Lake and the other at Poston—is in- 
structive. 

In Poston, the disturbance was solved 
fairly quickly, and the Project Director took 
a course of action which eventually led to the 
Japanese themselves assuming significant 
control of the Center (Leighton, 1945). Tule 
Lake, however, was desiginated as the camp 
to which all those who openly professed dis- 
loyalty to the United States were sent with 
their families. Disturbances at Tule Lake 
eventually led to the imposition of martial 
law and application for denationalization by 
seven out of every ten of the Japanese from 
this Center who were American citizens 
(Thomas and Nishimoto, 1946:156-157). 

The importance of a comparison between 
Tule Lake and Poston is that the people at 
Tule Lake were put there because many of 
them were defined as disloyal, by themselves 
and by the U.S. Thus, (1) there was a defini- 
tion of the evacuees at Tule Lake as persons 


® “Antagonism” is partly synonymous with Bales’ 
(1950) “negative reactions” in his categories of 
interaction, though it also includes violent forms. 
It is used here in the same sense as “conflict.” 


who were opposed to the U.S. administration, 
(2) there occurred a more forcible depriva- 
tion of freedom than at Poston, and (3) this 
was accompanied by a greater antagonism.!° 
Similar observations can be had from simi- 
lar conditions (although the data are not 
nearly so complete), particularly the slave 
planation (Bryce-Laporte, 1968), the more 
extreme types of concentration camps (such 
as some maintained by the Japanese in World 
War II—Vaughan, 1949), and various types 
of ghettoes (Wirth, 1928;-Poll, 1969; Lie- 
bow, 1967). In each case, if the members of a 
community believe that their freedom has 
been deprived, they will respond with be- 
haviors that can be called acts of antagon- 
ism and conflict. Where open acts of conflict 
are prohibited (as in the Japanese Interment 
Center at Bacolod in the Philippines), hos- 
tility may be displayed in increased morbid- 
ity and mortality rates, and increased weight 
loss (Vaughan, 1949:112-113; Bryce-La- 
porte, 1968:153). But the crucial element 
is the definition of the situation. Such an- 
tagonism is not as apparent if the boundaries 
around the communal organization are drawn 
by the people themselves; this is the lesson 
to be gained from Wirth’s (1928, especially 
pp. 50-51, 290) classic study of the ghetto 
and Poll’s (1969) study of the Hasidim. 
Are captive communities then “really” 
communities? It is impossible to explore this 
point here; however, we can say that captive 
communities, such as the Centers, contain 
all those components found in other com- 
munities, i.e., as listed in the model common 
to cities and villages, called “‘vills” elsewhere 
(see Table 1; Hillery 1963, 1968). But the 
Centers include a component not found in 
the vill—a staff to which they are antagon- 
istic, from which they are split. The im- 
portant thing about this staff is that it causes 
a behavioral reaction among the inmates that 
can be identified with this antagonism. 
Captive communities, therefore, must be 
conceptualized as composed of two discrete 
parts: (1) a formal organization or “staff” 


10 The hypothesis receives extensive support in 
Leighton’s principles (1945:232, 235, 239-240, 252, 
329), though I claim that staff and inmates are 
not both communal organizations (see Leighton, 
1945:343). 

11 Such a split may occur in vills, but it is not 
necessarily (or even essentially) found. The split 
occurred in all captive communities, 
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attempting to attain (or maintain) a speci- 
fic goal (custody), and (2) a group of “cap- 
tives” that comprise a communal organiza- 
tion, based on the family, highly institution- 
alized, but not oriented to the attainment of 
a specific goal. 

This raises the point of whether the cap- 
tive community is a total institution in Goff- 
man’s (1957, 1961) terms. It deviates sig- 
nificantly from total institutions in that the 
very presence of the family introduces a 
range of freedom that prohibits the control 
of the staff from even approaching “total.” 
Because of this, captive communities cannot 
become “forcing houses for changing persons” 
(Goifman, 1957:48). In this sense, the Jap- 
anese internment center described by 
Vaughan (1949) is closer to a total institu- 
tion, for there sexual contact was prohibited. 
The Japanese, however, were not especially 
concerned about “forcing” change, outside of 
maintaining custody and deferential be- 
havior. 

From the evidence submitted in this dis- 
cussion, therefore, captive communities do 
not properly belong in the cell to which they 
are assigned in Chart 2. The formal organiza- 
tion does not “contain” the “captured” fami- 
lies; these families, if they are even permitted 
to operate as families, are carefully isolated 
from the decision-making bodies. 

Limited Communities. If the initial hy- 
pothesis is correct, then the family should 
occupy an important role in communal or- 
ganizations. The question here is, can groups 
be found which are communal organizations 
(according to the criteria in Chart 1) but 
which lack the family? If so, then the ques- 
tion follows, what are the consequences for 
social behavior and social structure? 

There are at least two kinds of groups 
which fit the criterion of “limited communi- 
ties”—monasteries (Hillery, 1969) and 
Shakers (Andrews, 1963).12 The monasteries 


12 It is extremely difficult to find viable groups 
that fall into this classification. Monasteries are 
clearly pertinent, but one may argue that they are 
the only “successful” groups of their kind, having 
existed for many hundreds of years. The Shakers 
rank next in longevity. However, their long life 
span is quite misleading; they stopped generating 
new communities quite soon and have been declin- 
ing for most of their history (see the discussion 
in the text). And, according to Kanter (1968), the 
Shakers are the longest lived “utopian” communities 
(she does not consider monasteries). 


to be discussed in this paper are “Trappist” 
(Cistercians of the Strict Observance). Data 
have been collected on two. 

For all practical purposes, the Shakers 
can also be called monastic. They differ from 
the Trappists, among other things, in that 
they are wholly Protestant in genesis and in 
that individual houses contain both sexes 
(although celebacy is maintained). 

Shakers have existed for almost 200 years 
(since 1776). But no lasting community has 
been established since 1829, and thus Shaker 
communities stopped regenerating new colo- 
nies after 53 years of operation.73 Many rea- 
sons could be given for their decline. Clearly 
important was the lack of a recruitment 
policy.** In addition, Shakers were not af- 
filiated with any established church from 
which they could draw members.” Finally, 
although the point must remain hypothetical, 
they had an inadequate leadership structure. 
Each of these points is discussed. 

The lack of a recruitment policy and of an 
affiliation with a larger body becomes a 
weakness, obviously, when a system aban- 
dons the family. The interesting point is 
that for some types of communities families 
can be omitted, for even if one argues that 
the Shakers were really not successful (and 
the point is admittedly moot), Trappist 
monasteries have existed for hundreds of 
years.1® The Trappists, of course, have had 
the Roman Catholic Church as a system 
from which to draw recruits. 


13 There were only 18 Shakers left in 1967. The 
maximum population was one of approximately 
6,000 persons in the 1850’s (Andrews, 1963:224). 

14 They relied mainly on revivals held by other 
denominations and, later, they obtained recruits 
from orphans. 

18 Although originated by Guik, the Shakers 
rapidily developed their own theology, based on 
the belief that their founder, Mother Ann Lec, was 
the second incarnation of Christ. 

16 The Cistercians originated in 1098 A.D. Both 
of the monasteries investigated by the author are 
more than 100 years old. Trappist monasteries may 
be regarded as communities insofar as they are not 
essentially different from villages and cities, other 
than adjustments arising from the omission of the 
family (Hillery, 1969}. It is important to note here 
the qualification that is being introduced into the 
role of the family in the community. As the argu- 
ment will develop in later paragraphs, the family 
has a high degree of probability of occurring in 
communal organizations, but in certain extreme 
cases, it is not necessary. For the older point of 
view, see Parsons, 1966:17, 
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There is another difference between Shak- 
ers and Trappists. With few exceptions, the 
communal organizations under study choose 
their own ruler. The exception is the Shakers, 
and they support the hypothesis introduced 
in the previous section, since their exception 
to the rule may actually explain their decay. 
One of the problems constantly with the 
Shakers was that of leadership. The practice 
was to assign leaders to the various com- 
munities, and the leaders were at times re- 
sented (Andrews, 1963:235). According to 
Andrews (1963:50), the last significant 
leader died in 1787. After 1792, the ministry 
withdrew from access to the people, living 
apart and working through other elders and 
deacons (Andrews, 1963:106, 149). Then 
the leadership began to falter in their efforts 
to socialize the orphans and the young whom 
the Shakers brought into their communities.?” 

The argument is not that a multitude of 
rules deprived the Shakers of freedom, for 
they too were free to come and go. Indeed, 
the Trappists have regulations as restrictive 
as the Shakers’, especially in reference to 
diet."® The significant difference is that each 
local Trappist monastery chooses its own 
leader, the Abbot. The Shakers did not. 

It is not certain that an imposed leader- 
ship structure was even in part responsible 
for the decline of the Shakers.1® But when 
limited communities are compared with cap- 
tive communities, and both are compared 
with vills, the element of freedom looms 
large. A monk, Shaker or Catholic, chooses 
a local house as well as a rule. Apparently, 
if an outside source imposes leadership on a 
local house, it introduces a significant depri- 
vation of foreign origin, i.e., one not of the 
monk’s own choosing.”° 


17 “Adolescence was a period when Shaker youth 
often grew resentful of authority and impatient 
under the many orders restricting freedom” (An- 
drews, 1963:235.) 

18 Although Shakers also became vegetarians, they 
did not practice the strenuous fasts characteristic 
of the Trappists. 

19 One should also mention that the Shaker com- 
munities were designed as bisexual systems, but that 
women soon came to outnumber the men. This 
imbalance too may have been in part responsible 
for the decline, 

20 For an account of the emotional importance of 
the selection of a ruler, see the description of the 
selection of a Benedictine Abbess in the novel by 
Godden, 1969. This novel was recommended to the 


In spite of the relative deficiencies of the 
Shakers, both they and the Trappists raise 
a third hypothesis: Only if a group is not 
primarily oriented to the attainment of a 
sbéctfic goal will it maximise the freedom 
of its members. Put in another way, relative 
to other groups (see Chart 1), freedom tends 
to be maximized in communal organiza- 
tions.*! This hypothesis is even accentuated 
by the comparisons in the research design 
(Chart 2). If one feature had to be used 
to separate a monk from a prisoner (to make 
the most extreme comparison), it would 
probably be that the monk entered his group 
because he chose to and is similarly free to 
leave. 

Can it be said that the monasteries max- 
imize the freedom of their members? Cer- 
tainly, alternatives are curtailed: for ex- 
ample, the monks are celibate; they fast and 
maintain extensive periods of silence. But to 
talk with these men (and the Shakers—see 
especially Neal, 1963) is to be impressed 
with the lack of manifest antagonism. The 
point is that the monk is where he is because 
he has made what for him is the most signifi- 
cant choice of his life. Deprivations are an 
important part of this call, but they are 
deprivations chosen by him, and they can 
be renounced whenever he so wishes.*2 The 


writer by one of the Trappist monks as being an 
accurate and particularly sensitive account of mo- 
nastic life, although, of course, it concerns a monas- 
tery of nuns. See also the position of Weingrod, 
1966, on “administered” communities. 

Further evidence for the importance of self-rule 
appears in the practice of commendam, in which 
revenues of a monastery were given to a secular 
official (such as a prince) who was Abbot in name 
only. The practice lasted mainly from the 14th 
to the 18th century, and where found monasteries 
declined not only in material goods but in number 
and population (Lekai, 1953). 

41 See especially Warren’s (1970) concept of a 
non-Utopian normative model of community, which 
implicitly utilizes this concept. The argument in the 
text should also make ciear that freedom also de- 
pends on some degree of institutionalization. 

22 For impressive personal accounts of the reaction 
of intensely “committed” persons to the bonds of 
imprisonment, see Bonhoeffer, 1967, and Delp, 1963, 
noting especially thelr acceptance of what they felt 
was the will of their God and their antagonism to 
the sitaution of confinement. Apparently, physical 
confinement—if it is not of the person’s own choos- 
ingis a basic deprivation of freedom. One might 
also contrast these with the autobiographical journal 
of the Trappist monk, Thomas Merton, 1953. 
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monastery is the place where he is free to 
follow his call to the maximum of his ability. 

A more complete explanation of any lack 
of hostility should also include mechanisms 
for conflict resolution, One such mechanism 
is that of requiring intense dedication, and 
this is accomplished partly by the highly 
selective nature of the recruitment. Over 
90% of all applicants to Trappist mon- 
asteries eventually leave before full profes- 
sion. (This estimate was supplied by the 
monks.) They are in a sense rejects, whether 
they are rejecting the monastery or the 
monastery is rejecting them. This high de- 
gree of rejection may contain a form of con- 
flict on the part of those who cannot make 
the sacrifice. 

Another point follows from a study of 
limited communities. It is possible (although 
rare) to have systems that are communal 
organizations that do not have the family, 
but in such cases, a great deal of energy must 
be expended by someone to maintain the 
system, energy specifically in the form of 
recruitment. In other words, it is vastly 
easier to have communal organizations with 
the family than without it. Thus, communal 
organizations have a higher probability of 
containing families. 

There may be another point: George 
Bernard Shaw has said that marriage pro- 
vides the maximum of temptation with the 
maximum of opportunity. The point is par- 
ticularly suggestive in the present context. 
In spite of the problems inherent in any 
family, a freedom of access of its members 
to each other is apparently so permitted that 
people will seek out such a form of be- 
havior. To deprive a system of the family 
is thus to deprive it of a significant area 
of freedom. The difference in a monastery, 
of course, is that the monks are not deprived. 
They renounce. 

Intentional Communities. These are com- 
munal organizations that have been inten- 
ticnally founded for some purpose other 
than a specific goal. Limited communities 
are also intentional communities, but they 
have been separated (because of the absence 
of the family) for present research needs. 
Tae purpose or intention of the community 
is usually ideological, whether religious, eco- 
nomic, political or some combination. In the 
systems discussed, the Hutterite colonies 


illustrate religious commitment; the Israeli 
kibbutzim have developed politicoeconomic 
justification. Emphasis is on the Hutterites. 

Both the Hutterites and the Israelis mod- 
ify the family in that they have shorn it of 
virtually all functions except two: (1) sanc- 
tioning the sexual union of the spouses and 
(2) providing some nurturances to the 
members (the children receive some initial 
socialization, but the community also: pro- 
vides a substantial—probably even a major 
—share of emotional nurturance to all mem- 
bers). Communal kitchens, nurseries, and 
economic systems operate separately from 
the family. 

Conditions of freedom in intentional com- 
munities are comparable to limited communi- 
ties. Although monasteries may have more 
emphasis on asceticism (or discipline), in- 
tentional communities—at least those con- 
sidered here—apply many constraints to the 
individual in that life is closely planned. All 
of them, however, require that the individual 
make his own decision, as a young adult, 
whether he will enter the community. In 
the kibbutzim, the new member undergoes 
a year’s probation, regardless of whether 
he has been reared in the kibbutz. For the 
Hutterites, a new member must ask for 
baptism. And though personal pressures may 
be great (which is a significant point in con- 
sidering freedom), the choice is his. It is 
significant that most young kibbutz mem- 
bers and Hutterites choose to stay. 

The freedom then that is offered to the 
members of these two intentional com- 
munities may be called a freedom of disci- 
pline. However, another aspect must be 
considered: most of the new members have 
been very effectively socialized—effective, ’ 
that is, from the point of view of the sys- 
tem—since they stay. Thus, the available ~ 
alternatives are those that have been shown 
to them by the system, those they have been 
socialized to accept. From this point of view 
there is less discipline involved in the choice. 
(See especially Bettelheim, 1969:216.) 

The hypothesis concerning families and 
specific goals is actually not relevant to in- 
tentional communities, since only communal © 
organizations are being considered (and 
thus, the variation between communal and 
formal organizations cannot be discussed in 
this context). Concerning the hypothesis re- 
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lating freedom and antagonism, however, 
there is some evidence. According to Hostet- 
ler and Huntington (1967), Hutterite women 
are much more antagonistic than men—they 
complain more and are more often at odds 
with the system. But women are openly con- 
sidered inferior by the Hutterites and are 
treated as such, specifically by not giving 
them positions of responsibility or authority. 
We meet conditions reminiscent of the Shak- 
ers and their “administered” communities, 
and of captive communities. However, in 
view of the marital and familial ties uniting 
husband and wife, one cannot speak of a 
staff-inmate split. On the contrary, the high 
degree of cohesion among the Hutterites 
through the centuries has made them of spe- 
cial interest to students of social change (cf. 
Eaton, 1952). 

Most of what has been said in these para- 
graphs is also pertinent to the third hypoth- 
esis; both intentional communities and lim- 
ited communities maintain and protect the 
freedom of their members. That the freedoms 
seem more tightly structured than those to 
which we are accustomed is another matter. 
The members are free to choose. 

Total Institutions. Attention is directed to 
those total institutions that seem to offer the 
greatest challenge to the hypotheses. The re- 
lation of prisons and mental institutions to 
communal organizations has been considered 
elsewhere (Hillery, 1963, 1968), and it was 
from a consideration of these that the first 
hypothesis was developed and that much 
of the background for the other two hypoth- 
eses was established. Major consideration in 
the present discussion is given to the English 
public schools, as treated by Weinberg 
(1967). These systems are total institutions 
in that (1) they exclude the schoolboy’s 
family from the operation of their system; 
(2) they have the institutions of maintenance 
(recruitment, custody, treatment, and dis- 
charge—see Hillery, 1963, 1968); (3) they 
are “forcing houses” for changing persons; 
and (4) they sharply curtail the freedom of 
their clients (the schoolboys). They are also 
primarily oriented to the attainment of a 
specific goal, i.e., the production of members 
of the British elite. Given this last point and 
the fact that the schoolboy’s family is ex- 
cluded from the staff, the first hypothesis is 
upheld. The other two hypotheses are also 


still tenable: freedom is less than in com- 
munal organizations, and the schoolboys . 
show hostility and antagonism which can be 
related to their deprivation of freedom. 

English public schools differ from classic 
total institutions (prisons and mental in- 
stitutions) in several ways. (1) On an ap- © 
parently minor level, religion and recreation 
are utilized in the development of ethno- 
centrism among the clients, A form of ex- 
treme loyalty is produced, carrying over into 
alumni associations, the “Old Boy clubs.” 
More important, (2) the members are so- 
cially and biologically immature humans, and 
thus normal sociological and psychological 
generalizations do not always apply. (3) The 
members are highly acceptable socially. They 
are neither threats to the society nor are 
they inherently incapable; in fact, they are 
children of the elite, to be trained as elite. 
(4) The clients are made a part of the staff 
through the prefect system, wherein senior 
boys are given substantial responsibility over 
their juniors. In brief, the English public 
schools are peculiar especially in that the 
clients are extremely ethnocentric, immature, 
nondeviant, and some are part of the staff. 
But they exhibit the classic aspects of total 
institutions in deprivation of freedom and 
family. 

The most important of these differences 
seems to be in the absence of a staff-inmate 
split. The English public schools are truly 
borderline because they blur the split, giv- 
ing relative freedom to some. Therefore, if 
the English public schools are total institu- 
tions as Weinberg maintains (and I believe 
correctly so), it follows that the staff-inmate 
split need not occur in total institutions.” 


38 This raises a rather chilling point (again, one 
that is probably fairly well recognized, but it needs 
emphasis): it is possible to socialize people to want 
to be captors of others. They will accept such a 
role as their right, as their choice, as their exercise 
of freedom. 

Goffman (1961:116-119) does recognize that some 
tota] institutions may Jack the staff-inmate split, 
a point on which I was not clear earlier (Hillery, 
1969). However, Goffman, does not recognize that 
the absence of such a split may be a critical index 
that a system is not a total institution. That the 
English public school remains a total institution is 
deduced from the fact that there are still two 
populations, the controlled and the controlling. The 
staff-inmate split has become blurred but (unlike 
the situation in monasteries) the distinction persists. 
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Are the English public schools then com- 
munities? One need not pursue this question 
as a matter of definition. If intentional and 
limited communities are somehow designed 
to maintain and protect the freedom of their 
members, then this is not true of English 
public schools. These schools are designed 
to force new members to become part of a 
system. This is qualitatively different from 
the rearing of children in intentional com- 
munities—-where the members are given a 
choice to stay within the system; and it is 
a real choice in that each is allowed to “fail,” 
according to his choice. The schoolboy, on 
the other hand, is in the system because his 
parents put him there, and there he stays 
until he graduates. Then he is out of the 
system, 

The key again therefore hinges on choice 
and alternatives. There is also evidence to 
support the hypothesis that deprivation of 
freedom is conducive to antagonism. Boys 
do try to run away, they often become “‘res- 
tive” after returning from vacations, and 
although conservatism is the value to which 
they are socialized, there is a sizeable mi- 
nority who express liberal or labor views in 
debates (often more than 40%). Neverthe- 
less, although hostility is there, much of it 
appears to be successfully diverted in at least 
three ways: through recreation (and perhaps 
religion), through extending the promise that 
some of them will get a chance to control, 
and by the fact that the schoolboy knows 
that his “term” had a definite ending point. 

Conclusions. The three hypotheses are 
summarized in Chart 3. Note that only the 
first hypothesis is clearly irreversible (Zet- 
terberg, 1966): familial behavior is not per- 
mitted where specific goals are primary, but 
familial behavior may also not appear (as 
in monasteries) where specific goals are not 
primary. Whether the remaining hypotheses 
are irreversible cannot be determined from 
the data at hand. Not enough is known about 
organizational conflict to say that it is neces- 
sarily the reciprocal of freedom, although the 
data in this discussion distributes themselves 
as if that were so. Hypothesis 3, however, 
does seem irreversible; it is difficult to see 
how communities that have slave systems 
could maximize freedom. This apparently 
could only happen if the slave communities 
had more freedom relative to the culture in 


which such communities were found. Until 
data are forthcoming, therefore, it is best to 
suspend judgment. Accordingly, Hypothesis 
3 cannot be said to be substitutable for either 
Hypothesis 1 or 2. ; 
It is important to recall that Hypothesis 1, 
as illustrated in Chart 3, refutes the illustra- 
tion given in Chart 2: Captive communities 
do not “contain” the family, in the sense of 
permitting familial behavior to determine the 
existence of the group. The presence of the 
family in captive communities—whether 
these be relocation centers, slave plantations, 
or concentration camps—is something which 
exists in spite of the system, not because of 
it. The family is tolerated, if at all; the latter 
possibility shown progressively by the treat- 
ment the family receives in slave plantations 
(where it is systematically disrupted) and 
in concentration camps (where the members 
are permitted to exist within the camp, but 
where certain crucial functions of the family 
are prohibited, such as sexual intercourse). 
The question remains, to how many other 
groups can the hypotheses be applied? If 
we consider only the third hypothesis, ap- 
plication would seem on the surface to be 
quite extensive. Formal organizations ap- 
pear to be especially limited in developing 
freedom, in that formal organizations are 
concerned only with part of the human being. 
They are primarily oriented to the attain- 
ment of a specific goal, and as such cannot 
be concerned with maximizing freedom. The 
very emphasis on rationality and specializa- 
tion in formal organizations appears to pre- 
clude this.** . 
Even more relevant, the third hypothesis 
has been developed from total institutions 
and related systems (captive communities) 
which care for a larger share of life than 
other formal organizations. In the same vein, 
expressive and informal groups (see Chart 1) 
seem to sustain the hypothesis in that they 
cannot maximize freedom since they are less 
institutionalized and hence are more ephem- 
eral. Only communal organizations are suf- 


24 If only in the sense that freedom is more than 
a rational and scientific concept, as noted earlier 
(see footnote 8). 

Note further that the hypothesis does not say 
that members cannot be free in formal organizations 
—only that formal organizations do not maximize 
freedom relative to communal organizations, 
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ficiently instituionalized to provide the neces- 
sary stability on the one hand, and, on the 
-other hand, are not limited by commitments 
to output goals that preclude the freedom of 
the individual to choose. This is not to say 
that all communal organizations provide the 
. Maximum amount of freedom—only that 
communal organizations provide maximum 
freedom when compared to other kinds of 
human, groups. 


Some final remarks are warranted con- 
cerning the soctology of freedom. One of the 
most intriguing aspects of this investiga- 
tion is that although freedom is undeniably 
dependent on the deiinition of the situation, 
it appears to occur more in some social 
structures than in others. It is probably true 
that any type of stress perpetrated on the 
human organism can be defined as a type 
of freedom by that organism. The martyr is 
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seemingly the confirming case: persons who 
willingly submit to torture and death because 
they choose such an alternative over others. 
Thus we may say that freedom depends first 
on the definition of the situation.” 

Nevertheless, although. the definition of 
the situation is necessary, it is not sufficient. 
It appears to be the organization of the group 
that prompts the definition of the situation 
as much if not more than vice versa. The his- 
tories of slave plantations, relocation centers, 
and concentration camps, in particular, in- 
dicate that men will attempt to change the 
structure of these systems in such a manner 
that freedom as they define it can be more 
fully exercised. 

Similarly with total institutions—few per- 
sons want to stay within them. That such a 
system may be accepted as a temporary situ- 
ation is shown by the English public schools. 
However, the schoolboy does not remain a 
schoolboy forever, and he displays significant 
antagonism while he is within the school. 

What then is the difference between struc- 
tures that make for freedom and those that 
do not? From this preliminary perspective, 
commitment to a specific task, above and 
beyond the needs of the individuals within 
the system, is the pivotal negating factor. 
Anything which places people first seems to 
increase freedom, as the people will define 
it. Stated in so simple a manner, the state- 
ment appears almost obvious, and this prin- 
ciple echoes throughout the Judaeo-Christian 
heritage. The discovery here, if it may be 
called that, is one of indicating what to look 
for in the social structure. 

There is, however, another structural fea- 
ture that is important: freedom seems some- 
how associated with the family. Systems 
may be free and dispense with the family 
(as in monasteries), and they may “capture” 
the family and curtail freedom (as in some 
concentration camps), but in both cases, 
such modifications are attained only with 
considerable difficulty. Why this is so is not 
clear, except that the family generally places 
people first. 

The family accordingly is a very basic 
group in communal organizations and is anti- 


45 However, see footnote 22. 
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thetical to formal organizations.2® On the 
other hand, the act of committing the system 
totally to specific goals is equally basic to 
formal organizations and is seldom found as 
the primary purpose of communal organiza- 
tions. Apparently, therefore, the difference 
between formal and communal organizations 
is one of the few sociological distinctions that 
is not on a continuum, that is of the variety 
of either-or, a set of discrete attributes. 
When the sharpness of this dichotomy is 
linked with the relation to freedom that has 
been outlined, a new perspective is given 
to the dedication of so many to such con- 
cepts as democracy, liberty, independence, 
and emancipation. Freedom has meaningful 
roots at many points in human behavior. 
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DEFINITION AND MEASUREMENT OF CONTINUOUS 
VARIATION IN ECOLOGICAL ANALYSIS * 


Ertc O. HOIBERG AND JERRY S. CLoyD 
University of Nebraska 


American Sociological Review 1971, Vol. 36 (February) :65~74 


Ecological studies have typically employed a frame of reference in which observed phenomena 
are categorised in terms of bounded territorial units. This has resulted in a number of prob- 
lems, among them the placement of boundaries, homegeneity within units, comparability 
between units and the restriction of statistical techniques to those appropriate for sets of 
nominal categories. It is suggested here that because many social characteristics may vary 
continuously across the community, the isopleth map may provide a method of relating these 
to the territory which is more congruent with their actual rates of variation and which retains 
a higher level of measurement for the territorial factor. This study examines the extent to 
which stich a map represents a valid image of residential status of areas other than those 
specifically employed in its construction, The extent to which the tsopleth map is congruent 
with the image of the community held by tis TOOTS, and its usefulness in testing research 


hypothesis are also examined. 


HE problem of relating attributes or di- 


mensions of a social system to the ter- 

ritory which that social system occu- 
pies is a significant one whether human 
ecology is defined broadly as embracing the 
total exchange relationship between man and 
his environment, or in its narrowest sense 
as the study of the areal distribution of 
social characteristics in human communities. 
One dimension that can be treated profitably 
in the latter sense concerns the ecological 
distribution of social status within a given 
community setting. 

Persons of similar status, by implication, 
engage in roughly similar behavior patterns 
which in turn are consistent with and to a 
large degree dependent upon their parallel 
life styles (and/or chances). This pattern 
manifests itself in many diverse settings, 
only one of which is residential behavior. 


* The data presented here are also utilized in 
Hoiberg’s Masters Thesis (Hoiberg, 1969), 


Persons of similar status, according to this 
argument, tend to select residences near one 
another in physical space which results in 
a spatial clustering of places of residence by 
those of similar social rank (Hawley and 
Duncan, 1957). 

Further, these similarities in residential 
selection patterns augmented by an attendant 
gross similarity in possessions will tend to 
become symbolically characteristic of the 
status levels in which they occur. Therefore, 
residential areas will tend to have symbolic 
meanings which are associated with the other 
status characteristics of their inhabitants. 
In this way, status characteristics can be 
associated with residential areas even though 
particular residents may deviate from what 
is characteristic of any given area. 

With the exception of the unlikely case 
where a given area is completely homogene- . 
ous, there will tend to be some local varia- 
tion in the status Jevels of a dwelling area. 
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This raises the -possibility that there will 
exist a relatively continuous variation in 
both status composition and symbolic reputa- 
tion as one moves across a residential area. 
In this way, continuous variation in the 
status of dwelling areas can occur without 
violating the principle of residential cluster- 
ing by status as outlined above. 

One striking characteristic of both theo- 
retical and empirical approaches to the re- 
lationship has been the persistent tendency 
to deal with space or territory in terms of 
bounded units. This tendency has produced 
a number of problems—problems of unit 
size, boundary location, questions of internal 
homogeneity (Myers, 1953) and compara- 
bility between units, and questions of the 
appropriateness of a given boundary system 
for- the study of different sets of variables. 
Cartwright (1969), in a recent review of 
the current state of ecology, further points 
out that bounded units lack flexibility; if a 
particular boundary system is held constant, 
it may become obsolete and the units lose 
their original homogeneity, while if the boun- 
daries are adjusted to community changes, 
the comparability of units over time is de- 
stroyed (Kitagawa and Taeuber, 1963). 
Finally, the construction of a system of 
bounded units almost always involves some 
kind of trade-off if more than a single cri- 
terion is employed. Units cannot generally be 
uniform in both area and population. In- 
ternal homogeneity with respect to one varia- 
ble must often be sacrificed to homogeneity 
in another. These difficulties seem to arise 
from two major sources: the attempt to com- 
prehend a multiplicity of variables by means 
of a single boundary system, and the tend- 
ency for bounded units to represent changes 
as occurring at arbitrary boundary lines when 
in fact they may have taken place elsewhere 
or be continuous across the entire territory. 
It follows that these difficulties should be 
avoidable by methods which relate one social 
dimension to the territory at a time, and 
which relate this directly, without the inter- 
vention of bounded territorial units. 

The isoline map (for example, see Figure 
1), in which lines are drawn connecting loca- 
tions at which equal values occur within 
the range of a variable being related to the 
territory, suggests itself as a technique which 
meets the foregoing requirements. Such a 


map not only provides a visual image of the 
way in which a variable is distributed across 
the territory, but is also a mathematical con- 
struction from which it should be possible . 
to derive measures of those variables which 
have been systematically entered into it. 

The essential formal difference between 
those approaches which relate other variables 
to territory by means of bounded units and 
those which make use of isolines lies in the 
level of measurement employed on the ter- 
ritorial side of the relationship. When the 
territorial factor is treated as a set of 
bounded units, it becomes, in effect, a set 
of nominal categories, which makes it neces- 
sary to aggregate measures of whatever vari- 
able is being related to the territory within 
these units. In the isoline map, on the other 
hand, the territorial factor is’ expressed in 
terms of a ratio scale, which does not ag- 
gregate locations but retains their specific 
spatial identities and interrelationships. This 
difference has a number of implications. 

First, if observations are to be aggregated 
within bounded units, their specific spatial 
relationships are lost, and only complete 
enumerations or random samples within such 
units can be adequately representative of 
them. The observations on which an isoline 
map is based are necessarily representative 
of the points at which they are taken, and 
since their interrelationships are not lost, 
the principle that each element in the uni- 
verse must have a known probability of in- 
clusion in the sample is not violated by de- 
partures from randomness in their selection. 

Second, the level of measurement adopted 
for the territorial factor influences the selec- 
tion of appropriate inductive statistics in 
investigating relationships between this and 
other variables. If the territory is represented 
by a set of nominal units, the choice of tech- 
niques will be limited by this fact, while if 
ratio-scale measurement of the territory is 
retained, limitations on the strategies availa- 
ble for investigating relationships between 
the territory and a social variable will be due 
to the level of measurement obtained for the 
social variable. 

Third, the bounded unit approach focuses 
upon representing the state of a variable 
within a given area as represented by a sum- 
marizing measure, while the isopleth ap- 
proach assumes that the differences between 
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FIGURE 1. Isorme MAP 
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points in a series of measured location’ rêp- 
resent the rates of change occurring across 
the territory. The value for a given location 
is to be estimated from its exact spatial 
relationship to measured locations rather 
than from its inclusion within a bounded 
unit to which a single value has been applied. 
Bounded units represent the distribution of 


states of a variable, while the isoline map 


represents the distribution of variation, 
though particular states of a variable in 
particular locations can be inferred from it, 
in at least some types of isoline maps. 

The lines which represent a variable that 
has been measured directly and from which 
specific values for particular locations can 
be directly inferred are sometimes distin- 
guished by the use of such terms as isometers 
or isarithms (Duncan, eż al, 1961; Raisz, 
1938), while lines which refer to ratios or 
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indices are generally called isdpleths, al- 
though some authors use the latter term for 
both types of lines, The distinction is baséd 
upon the principle that a person standing on 
a point corresponding to the 50-foot interval 
on a land contour map can assume that the 
grotmd under his feet has an elevation of 50 
feet, while the person standing ón 4 point 
corresponding, for example, to the 50% iso= 
pleth on a map of percent of land under 
cultivation cdnnot assume that 50% of the 
ground under his feet will be under cultiva» 
tion; he can, however; expect to be located 
in ah area in which it is usual for half the 
land to be cultivated. Similarly, of course, 
the sharp transition shown on a map of þer- 
cent of land under cultivation wheré an 
irrigated area meets a nonirrigated area in å 
desert will be only analogous tö the cliff 
which would be represented by thé samé pat= 
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_ tern of lines on a land contour map. Both 
maps, however, will make operationally de- 
rived statements about rates of change over 
the territory, and both will be subject to 
operational verification. 

The social variables to which isoline map- 
ping can be applied are those which can be 
conceptualized as meaningfully related to 
territory and measured on at least an ordinal 
level. Socioeconomic status, for example, can 
be objectified in one sense only by individuals 
or groups. On the other hand, neighborhood 
or residential area status is an environmental 
attribute. It is a feature of the surroundings 
within which, not only inhabitants, but parks, 
schools, churches, businesses and streets may 
be found. The present study concerns itself 
with the use of the isoline map as a method 
of measuring and representing variation in 
residential area status across a community, 
and therefore reports tests of the hypotheses 
that: (1) Continuous variation in the status 
characteristics of neighborhoods can be repre- 
sented by means of an objective status con- 
tour map. Specifically, once the map is con- 
structed, those subjects who deviate from it 
will deviate in a comparable manner from 
their immediate neighbors. (2) Respondents 
will be able to assign symbolic status mean- 
ings to the community’s subareas, which will 
be comparable to the objective occupational 
status of the subareas’ inhabitants. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE MAPS 


The social character of a given location 
should be measurable in terms of an open 
cluster of societal units surrounding that 
point. Thus, if we obtain a measure from a 
number of persons, households, dwelling 
units, etc., as appropriate, surrounding a 
designated point, and assign the central ten- 
dency of this cluster to the designated point, 
what we have is a measure of the social 
environment of that location. If a sufficient 
number of points are measured in this man- 
ner and a system of contour lines is plotted 
to connect points of equal value interpolated 
from the measured locations, the product will 
be an image of continuous variation of social 
status over the area. 

Therefore, in the construction of the ob- 
jective status contour map, the first step was 
to designate an array of observation points at 
which measurements were to be taken, 


The process used in this case consisted of 
constructing a gridwork over a map of a 
Midwestern city with a population of about 
150,000, which divided it into 64 equal rec- 
tangles, each about a 16-block square. These 
areas were further subdivided into fourths, 
producing 256 equal rectangular areas, which 
covered the entire city map. When those 
areas which fell outside the city limits and 
those areas where no residential activity was 
evident had been deleted, 154 of these areas 
remained in the analysis. The geometric cen- 
ters of these areas were designated as points 
of observation or measurement. 

Clusters were designated which consisted 
of the three residences located closest to the 
established reference point. This is a very 
small cluster, but we wanted to expose the 
method to some risks in this respect. Some 
of the designated areas were only partially 
occupied, and in these cases the number of 
blocks within the area were enumerated, and 
the block, as well as the three residences 
within the block, were selected by a table of 
random numbers. Measurements in these 
cases were, of course, entered on the map 
at the point where they occurred, rather than 
at the center point of the area in which they 
fell. 

Once points of reference were established, 
socioeconomic status scores for the clusters 
surrounding these points were obtained. This 
was done by simply consulting the city di- 
rectory for the occupation of the head of the 
household for each of the selected residences. 
Each occupation was given a score through 
the use of the NORC transform of the Dun- 
can SES scale (Duncan, 1961), which is 
based upon the income, educational level, 
and relative prestige ratings of occupational 
titles. For each point of reference then, socio- 
economic status was expressed as the average 
of the occupational scores of a cluster of three 
residences. 

The final task was to construct a series of 
isopleths or, more specifically, status contour 
lines connecting points of equal value as 
interpolated from those measured and entered 
on the map. Scores obtained for the various 
points ranged from a low of 44 to a high of 
88. Status contour lines were plotted at five- 
point intervals interpolated on the basis of 
the locations of the scores for each of the 
previously established reference points. For 
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example, if one reference point had a score 
of 46 and a contiguous point had a score of 
54, the location of the 50-point contour 
interval was determined by plotting the 
scores of 46 and 54 on a sheet of graph paper 
and drawing a straight line between the two 
points. This simple graphing procedure de- 
termines the point at which the line so drawn 
intersects the 50-point line on the graph 
paper and in turn its location relative to 
the other two scores. This information is 
then transferred to the map, and the opera- 
tion is repeated for each set of contiguous 
scores which have an intervening contour 
interval. These interpolated points are the 
ones through which status contour lines can 
be expected to pass, and their locations are 
in each case affected by the scores occurring 
on all sides of them. Isopleths or status con- 
tour lines are then drawn in. This operation 
requires a small amount of skill and experi- 
ence. Its basic principles are: (1) no two 
lines should meet or cross, but each contour 
line should either be a closed polygon on the 
map or run off the map at both ends, and 
(2) the series of contours lying between any 
two points on the map should be continuous 
(Raisz, 1938). 

The construction of another map was un- 
dertaken to determine the relative prestige 
value of the ecological areas of the commu- 
nity or, in other words, the symbolic con- 
ception of the status structure of the com- 
munity by a sample of its residents. 

The sample of residents chosen to be 
respondents for an interview were selected 
on the basis of a simple random sampling 
procedure. The population from which the 
sample was drawn was defined as all persons 
listed in the city directory, a relatively com- 
plete listing of residences in the community. 
Given the purposes of the study, we were 
only interested in fairly strong relationships 
between variables. Thus, a random sample of 
50 persons, which would yield satisfactory 
significance levels for such relationships, was 
drawn from the population, If the primary 
respondent was not at home or refused to be 
interviewed, the residence immediately next 
to it was selected. 

Lazerwitz (1964) used a somewhat similar 
method when he clustered addresses from 
the city directory, from which he averaged 
at least one interview per cluster after the 


various “non-response” factors were encoun- 
tered. In determining the degree of departure 
of the “clustering” method from simple ran- 
dom sampling, he found that the variance of 
the “clustered” sample was on an average 
only about 1.20 times larger than its simple 
random sampling variance. Further, the task 
at hand was the determination of the con- 
ception of the status structure as it was con- 
ceived by a heterogeneously located group of 
residents within the city, a task which was 
not interfered with by the use of this pro- 
cedure. 

Following the selection of the sample, an 
interview requiring from 15-30 minutes to 
complete was administered to each of the 
respondents. The way in which the respon- 
dents’ symbolic conception of the spatial 
distribution of status was determined con- 
sisted of first, providing him with a map of 
the city with the previously established grid- 
work of 64 equal areas superimposed on it. 
He was then asked, for each of twenty occu- 
pations listed, to give the number of the area 
on the map where he thought that a person 
with that occupation might reside. The occu- 
pations were selected on the basis of their 
heterogeneity as a group, both in the general 
type of work that they do and in their rela- 
tive prestige value. 

For each of the 64 areas a tally was made 
on the various occupational allocations re- 
ceived. From this a mean NORC transform 
SES score was determined for each area and 
assigned to the geometric center of the area 
as a basis for interpolating contour lines or 
isopleths in the manner described above. The 
result was a map portraying the subjective 
conception of the spatial distribution of socio- 
economic status in the community held by a 
sample of fifty of its citizens. This subjective 
map is a more generalized and less detailed 
portrayal of the status structure of the com- . 
munity, which is at least partly a smoothing 
effect due to the use of a larger gridwork in 
this part of the analysis. 


TESTS OF THE HYPOTHESES 


Our first hypothesis holds essentially that 
the map can provide a valid representation 
of the status characteristics of locations in 
the community other than those locations 
from which data for the construction of the 
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map were derived. The map does not pre- 
tend to represent the status characteristics of 
particular subjects, but only of their immedi- 
ate residential surroundings. These two vari- 
ables have ordinarily not been found related 
to an extent producing correlations greater 
than about .5 (Miller, 1964:101). However, 
the SES scores of fifty respondents inter- 
-viewed in connection with another aspect of 
the study were correlated with the score of 
the status contour within which the respon- 
dent lived. A Pearson r of .35 (P<.01) was 
found. The same procedure was utilized for 
an alternate random sample of residents of 
the community and a Pearson r of .46 
(P<.01) was obtained. These findings are 
comparable to Kahl and Davis’ (1955) re- 
port of a tetrachoric r of .46 between two 
indexes which are roughly comparable to 
ours, the North-Hatt occupational category 
and the census tract mean monthly rent. This 
comparability is brought out when our two 
sets of data, dichotomized at the same point 
as Kahl and Davis’, are transformed into 
tetrachoric r’s, the resultant correlations of 
42 (P< .01) and .61 (P< .01), respectively, 
being favorably comparable to their reported 
correlation of .46. 

Thus while some relationship exists be- 
tween the occupational statuses of these sub- 
jects and the status characteristics of their 
locations as represented by the map, and 
elthough the magnitude of the relationship is 
not out of context with what is usually found 
to obtain between the status characteristics 
cf individuals and their residential areas, the 
correlation found is certainly not high. The 
crucial question for the validity of the map 
is whether these subjects’ individual devia- 
tions from the scores found for their residen- 
tial locations on the map represent deviations 
from the general status characteristics of 
their surroundings or simply inaccuracy in 
the map. This question can be answered by 
comparing the subjects’ deviations from the 
map with their deviations from the status 
characteristics of persons living nearby. To 
test the hypothesis that those subjects who 
deviated from the map would also deviate in 
a comparable manner from their neighbors 
required us to ascertain the occupational 
scores of the three neighbors on either side 
of the subject, and from this cluster of six 
to obtain an average SES score for the neigh- 


bors at that point. When this was done it 
was found that 83% of the sample either 
fit in terms of both their neighbors and the 
map or differed from their neighbors in the 
same direction that they differed from the 
map. Further, for the latter group, there was 
no significant difference (t= 1.124, P< .30) 
between the amount of deviation from their 
neighbors and the amount of deviation from 
the map. The 50 subjects’ deviations from 
the map were also correlated with their de- 
viations from the average status scores of 
their six neighbors, yielding an r of .73 (P< 
-O1). In sum, the hypothesis that the status 
contour method will yield accurate results 
in the prediction of the status characteristics 
of various locations in the community seems 
to be borne out by the data. 

To test the hypothesis that individuals 
will be able to symbolically perceive the 
status structure of the community, and that 
this symbolic perception will be comparable 
to the objective status structure of the com- 
munity, required us to measure the degree of 
correspondence between the symbolic status 
contour map and the objective status contour 
map. In order to do this, we designated 50 
random points, and for each of these points 
SES scores were obtained from the objective 
and symbolic maps. The two sets of scores 
were then correlated and a Pearson r of .50 
(P <.05) was obtained. This permits us to 
accept our hypothesis and indicates a fair 
degree of relationship between the subjective 
image of the status reputations of various 
areas of the city held by its citizens and the 
objective variation of SES as indicated by 
the persons actually residing in those areas. 
Again, comparing our results with those re- 
ported by Kahl and Davis (1955), the tetra- 
choric r between the subjective map and the 
objective map was .88, which compares very 
favorably with their reported correlation of 
.76 between interviewers’ rating of residential 
area (subjective index) and census tract 
mean monthly rent (objective index). This, 
in turn, lends support to the idea that status 
contour analysis does lead to a portrayal of 
the relationship between territory and socio- 
economic status which is congruent with the 
manner in which this relationship is per- 
ceived by residents of the community. Sub- 
jects were selected randomly and not for 
their knowledge of the community. They 
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were asked, not to rate the status character- 
istics of particular locations but merely to 
suggest where persons of a variety of occu- 
pations might reside. It is interesting to note 
that a subjective map based upon the aggre- 
gate of these responses corresponds as closely 
as it does with one based upon objective 
data. The correlation is as high as can usu- 
ally be expected between objective and sub- 
jective measures of the same variable 
(Stinchecombe and Ofshe, 1969:116; Cap- 
low, 1954:216-217). 

Another method, and perhaps a better one 
in evaluating the symbolic map’s general val- 
idity, is to note its performance as com- 
pared to the objective map in its relation to 
some third variable. Lazarsfeld (1959:65) 
states: “It is not the relation of the indices 
to one another which is the crucial problem, 
but their relation to outside variables.” Ac- 
cordingly, two “outside” variables were 
chosen, not so much for the substantive find- 
ings involved as for the sake of testing the 
comparability of the two maps in treating 
outside variables. The first treats residential 
status as a dependent variable in relation to 
land elevation, while the second treats resi- 
dential status as an independent variable in 
relation to friendship choice. 

An interesting question which emanates 
from the utilization of contours in depicting 
social status is the relationship between the 
status contours so derived and the actual 
geographical contours depicting the topog- 
raphy of the land. Hoyt (1939) contended 
that city areas at higher altitudes frequently 
were characterized by high rents because 
they were free from slides and floods, and 
thus became fashionable and desirable resi- 
dential districts. Harris and Ullman (1945) 
also point out this relationship between high 
land and high social status when they postu- 
lated that, in general, high class residential 
zones would be on well-drained high land 
with a view and away from the noise, smoke, 
and odor of industry. Therefore, high physi- 
cal altitude seems to be associated with high 
status in many instances. However, in those 
cases where the pragmatic effects of floods 
and slides are not relevant, height still seems 
to retain its relation to status through the 
symbolic cultural definition given to the en- 
tire concept of height. Such a symbolic mean- 
ing can be crudely displayed through the 


popularity and meaning of such sayings as 
“top drawer,” “high man on the totem pole,” 
“top dog,” etc. An interesting empirical ques- 
tion concerns the existence of a relationship 
between status and physical elevation. 

To test this relationship, we utilized again 
the alternate gridwork that had been used in 
testing a previous hypothesis to establish 50 
points at which both topographical measures 
of elevation and status measures could be 
obtained. The status measures were taken 
from both the objective and subjective status 
contour maps, while the geographical eleva- 
tion measures were secured from the United 
States Geologic Survey’s contour map of the 
City’s area. Although there is relatively little 
elevation differential in this community, 
there does exist a range of some 210 feet, 
which, when broken down into 20-foot in- 
tervals, does offer a meaningful gradient of 
elevation with which the status scores can 
be correlated. 

The resultant correlation between status 
and elevation when using the objective map 
was .73 (P < .005). When the subjective map 
was used, the coefficient of correlation was 
raised to .78 (P< .005). Therefore, not only 
does there seem to be a significant positive 
correlation between the status score of an 
area and the physical elevation of that area, 
but the objective and subjective maps dem- 
onstrate essentially parallel performance in 
demonstrating the strength of the relation- 
ship. 

The performance of the objective and sub- 
jective methods of portraying residential 
status as an independent variable was exam- 
ined in relation to friendship choice. That 
friendship runs essentially along social class 
lines is a well demonstrated empirical gen- 
eralization in sociology today. Hollingshead, 
(1949), for example, demonstrated that 
clique formation, dating, and marriage all 
essentially followed social class lmes. More 
recently Laumann (1966) found that persons 
in all occupational classes disproportionately 
found their friends in the same occupational 
class as themselves. Finally, Warner’s (1949) 
studies tend to use associational data as the 
basis for determining the class position of an 
individual. The Warner Index for Evaluated 
Participation (EP) identifies the social class 
group within which a person participates. 
This index of participation was found to be 
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predictable through the use of the Index of 
Status Characteristics (ISC), which was 
based upon such objective class determinants 
as occupation, source of income, and dwelling 
area. Thus, a high correlation between (1) 
objective social class criteria, as measured 
by the ISC, and (2) the associations that a 
person had, as measured by EP, was demon- 
strated. 

On the basis of such findings as these, we 
can hypothesize that the SES levels of re- 
spondents’ locations in the community and 
those of friends’ designated by these re- 
spondents will correlate positively. To ob- 
tain this correlation we asked the fifty resi- 
dents who comprised the sample to determine 
their three closest friends and to note on the 
map the area within which each of them 
resided. To seek a more specific location than 
this was thought to be unwise as it might 
_ appear as an encroachment upon the respon- 
dents’ privacy. 

With this data in hand, a sociogram was 
constructed on both the subjective and the 
objective maps which connected the respon- 
dent, whose exact location was known, with 
each of his three friends, whose general loca- 
tion was arbitrarily plotted as the center 
point of the area where they were reported 
as living. On the basis of this sociometric 
" overlay on the status contour maps, status 
contour intervals of respondents’ locations 
and the locations of their chosen friends were 
determined. Obviously, the method used to 
identify friends’ locations sacrifices some 
information. 

The procedure just discussed was carried 
out for both the objective and subjective 
maps. The coefficient of correlation which 
was obtained in determining the association 
between the objective status contour interval 
of the respondent and the objective status 
contour intervals of his friends was .59 (P< 
005). An examination of the correlation 
for the subjective status scores reveals an 
even higher coefficient of .69 (P< .005). It 
should be noted at this point that, although 
each subject made more than one choice of 
a friend, the levels of significance were calcu- 
lated on the basis of the number of different 
subjects making the choices. 

Therefore, whatever the actual relation- 
ship between socioeconomic status and 
friendship choice, it has been demonstrated 


that the status of a respondent’s dwelling 
area, aS measured by “status contour analy- 
sis,” is highly related to the status of his 
friends’ dwelling area, as measured by the 
same technique, in either its subjective or 
objective form. 

A question which naturally comes to mind 
at this point is whether, or to what etxent, 
the findings just described are an artifact 
produced by a number of respondents simply 
selecting their next-door neighbors, who by 
virtual definition of the method would share 
the same environmental SES level. One of 
the difficulties dealing with this question lies 
in the fact that such an occurrence would be 
completely in keeping with the theoretical 
basis of the hypothesis we have been testing. 
Persons of similar SES are expected both to 
seek similar locations and to choose each 
other as friends, Moreover, if we attempt to 
eliminate propinquity as a factor in friend- 
ship choice by excluding nearby choices, we 
will artificially retain all cases contrary to 
the hypothesis, since the friend must live at 
some distance from the respondent in order 
to occupy a different socioeconomic neighbor- 
hood. Despite these biases, the attempt must 
be made, because the crucial test is whether 
those friends who do not live nearby are to 
be found at similar socioeconomic environ- 
mental locations. 

Using the grid of mile-square areas on 
which friendship choices were originally en- 
tered, those choices which fell within the 
same square as the respondents’ residence 
were eliminated. This resulted in the deletion 
of about one-third of the total friendship 
choices, eliminating all of those choices 
which fell within one-half mile of the re- 
spondents’ location and nearly all of those 
which fell within three-quarters of a mile. 
In that part of the data which remained, the 
correlation between respondents’ status loca- 
tions and those of their chosen friends was 
reduced to .36 (P<.01) on the objective 
status contour map and .53 (P<.005) on 
the subjective status contour map. Thus, 
while the hypothetical relationship between 
locations of respondents and chosen friends 
received less support when only physically 
distant friends are studied, it remains im- 
pressive when the biasing factors mentioned 
above are taken into account. 

It may be useful to compare the perfor- 
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mances of continuous and bounded unit 
analysis in handling the same ‘basic data. 
This can be done by recalculating some of 
the correlations reported above using the net- 
work of 154 rectangular areas from which 
our original observation points were taken 
and comparing them with those obtained 
through the status contour method. This 
should provide adequate risk for the contour 
method, because the bounded units are 
small, about one-fourth square mile each, 
and the data used to assign status scores to 
the units are identical with those from which 
the isoline map was derived. 

When the relationship between the status 
location of the respondent and the status lo- 
cations of his three friends was recomputed, 
using the score assigned their respective 
bounded units, a Pearson r of .41 was ob- 
tained, compared to the previously reported 
correlation of .59, using the contour method. 
This raises the question of whether the 
higher correlation represents better perfor- 
mance in revealing an existing relationship 
or an exaggeration of that relationship. The 
latter possibility could occur if the contour 
method tends to provide a less exact but 
potentially smoother estimate of status vari- 
ation than small bounded units are likely to 
do. Since the referent m either approach is 
the status characteristic of the surroundings 
at any residential location, we combined each 
respondent’s occupational score with those 
of his six nearest neighbors to give an aver- 
age for those immediate surroundings in at- 
tempting to answer this question. We found 
that this score correlated .25 with scores de- 
rived from the rectangular units and .50 
with those derived from the isoline map. 
On this basis, it would seem that at least 
in this community, the idea of continuous 
variation of socioeconomic status over the 
territory gives closer estimates—both of the 
status characteristics associated with partic- 
ular locations and of the relationship between 
residential status and friendship formation— 
than does the alternate conception of status 
occurring within homogeneous units and be- 
ing separated by sharp breaks and jumps. 

None of our findings preclude the existence 
of “natural areas” or homogeneous areas en- 
closed by natural, man made, or symbolic 
boundaries. Most communities, indeed, have 
instances of both types of variation. It seems 
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difficult even to state, in answerable form, 
the question of which tends to predominate. 
The point is simply that residential status 
may be continuous, which means that the 
status gradient can vary from low to high. 

While bounded units emphasize the gen- 
eral status characteristics of specified areas 
within the community, isolines are capable, 
further, of presenting an image of status 
change as one moves across the community, 
as well as of variation in rates of change 
from one part of the community to another. 
This would seem to suggest that the latter 
method has advantages over the former, pro- 
vided first, that variation of neighborhood 
status is at least potentially continuous and 
second, that an isoline map can represent 
the status characteristics of residential areas 
in a valid way. Status contour analysis does - 
appear to succeed in representing the rela- 
tionship between the territory of the com- 
munity and one social system variable, socio- 
economic status, in a manner compatible with 
the way in which the community is perceived 
by its inhabitants. This, in turn, would seem 
to warrant further use of methods in which 
variation of social characteristics over terri- 
tory is represented by contour lines or iso- 
pleths, indicating the locations at which 
stated intervals in their range of variation 
tend to be found. 

The approach we have suggested here 
tends to be in opposition to the use of arti- . 
ficial boundary systems, but not to the con- 
cept of the natural area, since it is equipped 
to show both gradual changes and the rapid . 
changes which may be associated with the 
occurrence of “natural” boundaries. As Hatt 
(1946:427) pointed out long ago, “no obei- 
sance need be made to the natural areas of 
the city, but only those natural areas logi- 
cally determined by the data, and the prob- 
lem need be constructed, used and defended.” 
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Based on a new formulation of attitude formation theory, new instruments (The Wisconsin 
Significant Otker Battery) are utilized to measure the influence of significant others over the 
educational and occupational aspirations of 100 high school seniors. These new variables are 
combined with other variables of known effect into a hypothetical model of the process 
whereby educational and occupational aspirations are set. Because of the partially nonrecursive 
nature of the proposed model, statistical difficulties involved in its solution are discussed. In 


spite of these difficulties, the new variables introduced result in more satisfactory explanations 


of aspiration attitudes than those reported previously. 


HE importance of “others” as mediators 
‘ff of culture has long been acknowledged 
in sociology, and the influence of other 
persons and groups in the formation of atti- 
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sociological theory (Katz and Lazarsfeld, 
1955). Recent empirical studies, particularly 
in the area of educational and occupational 
attainment, have lent frésh support to this 
` notion (Haller and Sewell, 1967; Alexander 
and Campbell, 1964; Haller and Butter- 
worth, 1960; Sewell and Shah, 1968) and, 
more importantly, have made some progress 
toward an assessment of the relative guan- 
tity of influence attributable to “significant 
others” as opposed to other, noninterper- 
sonal, sources (Sewell et al., 1969; Duncan 
ef al., 1968). For example, Sewell, Haller, 
and Portes report a zero-order correlation 
of .59 between the expectation of a pre- 
selected panel of significant others (parents, 
teachers, and peers) and the educational 
aspirations of Wisconsin farm boys in 
their senior year of high school, and pre- 
sent evidence which suggests that the influ- 
ence of SES on educational aspirations (and 
later attainments) is almost wholly mediated 
by the expectations of significant others 
(Sewell e¢ al., 1969). This finding has been 
confirmed for several other types of samples 
(Sewell et al., 1970). 


THE PROBLEM 


In spite of the great progress that has been 
made, these recent studies have all used mea- 
sures of significant other influence which are 
in one or more ways unsatisfactory (Haller 
and Woelfel, 1969, Chapter 2). Generally, 
these studies have either measured the in- 
dividual’s statement of his perceptions of the 
influence others have had on him (Haller 
and Sewell, 1967; Sewell, eż al, 1969; 
Kemper, 1963) or have dealt with a limited 
panel of pre-selected significant others 
(Haller and Butterworth, 1960; Duncan 
et al., 1968). 

One of the main reasons for the inade- 
quacy of previous research instrumentation 
has been the lack of a close connection be- 
twen the measures themselves and attitude 
formation theory. Thus, for example, Sewell, 
Haller, and Portes reason that parents, 
friends, and teachers should be influential 
on intuitive as well as theoretical grounds 
(Sewell eż al., 1969), and for the same kinds 
of reasons, Kemper selects wife, boss, col- 
league, and father for his panel of significant 
others (Kemper, 1963). In no instance has 


a study (1) detected the exact significant 
others of a sample of individuals with an 
instrument of known validity and reliability, 
(2) measured the expectations of those others 
for the individuals in question, and (3) 
compared the effect of the expectation of 
others with other variables of known effect 
on the attitudes of individuals. It is to those 
ends that the present study is directed. 


THEORY 


We start with the working assumption that 
significant others are attitude specific. If it 
should turn out that some others transmit 
influence over many attitudes, such persons 
will be discoverable by accumulation of 
spheres of influence. If we assume, however, 
that others are general and pervasive in the 
sense of Kuhn’s “Orientational Other” 
(Kuhn, 1964), we will miss those others 
whose influence, although great, may be only 
segmental, As a working definition, then, we 
assume that significant others are those per- 
sons who exercise major influence over the 
attitudes of individuals. 

The theory basic to this research assumes 
that attitudes are relationships between a 
person and an object or set of objects (Green, 
1954; DeFluer and Westie, 1963). But fol- 
lowing from the interactionist postulate that 
man’s perception of objects is always medi- 
ated by some symbolic structure (Kuhn, 
1964), that relationship is assumed to be a 
conceptual one, that is, it is the relationship 
a person sees between his conception of him- 
self and his conception of the objects in ques- 
tion. The process of forming a conception, 
on a most general level, can be seen as a 
process of categorization (Bruner, 1958). 
Thus, one may define an occupation (like 
doctor, lawyer, professor, etc.) by placing 
it into a series of categories such as “good 
paying job,” “high status,” “humanitarian,” 
etc. Similarly, one defines himself by a proc- 
ess of categorization; he places himself into 
categories like “intelligent person,” ‘“stu- 
dent,” “wife,” etc. These categories—insofar 
as they exert a “filtering” effect on one’s per- 
ception of the objects classed within them— 
once formed, we term “filter categories.” 

Following from these premises, then, atti- 
tude may be defined as a person’s conception 
of the relationship between the filter cate- 


76 
gories of which he sees himself to be a mem- 
ber and the filter categories of which he sees 
the object to be a member. 

It follows, then, that the process whereby 
attitudes are formed and changed is the same 
as the process by which filter categories are 
formed and changed. The inclusion of a set 
of distinct objects into a ctaegory is basically 
a classification based on perceived similarity, 
and conversely, exclusion of an object from 
a category is a classification based on a per- 
ceived difference. Classification is thus a 
cognitive act based on the information one 
has about objects and self. Information, 
therefore, is the basis of filter categories and, 
hence, attitudes as we define them here. 
Three sources of such information are as- 
sumed to be central to filter category forma- 
tion: 

Interpersonal Influences. Perhaps the 
broadest distinction between types of inter- 
personal influence noted in the field is that 
between others who hold expectations for 
ego and those who serve as models for ego’s 
behavior (Kelly, 1952). According to the 
theory outlined above, those who hold ex- 
pectations for ego may do so by (1) com- 
municating definitions of ego’s self-filter 
categories (and thus one’s self), (2) com- 
municating definitions of the object filter 
categories, and thus the object of the atti- 
tude, or (3) both. Probably both are in- 
volved in most expectations one person holds 
for another’s behavior. For want of a better 
term, these others are here called definers. 
‘By the same reasoning, models may exert 
influence by serving as (1) examples for ego 
{insofar as ego considers the others to be a 
member of the same category as himself, the 
other’s actions help define that category and 
consequently his conception of himself), (2) 
examples of the object or the object filter 
categories (as a doctor defines medicine for 
ego simply by practicing medicine where ego 
can see him), or (3) both. We shall call these 
two basic types “models for self” and 
“models for objects.” 

This is an unorthodox formulation. It 
makes no assumptions about affect, about 
any emotional ties that may (or may not) 
exist between ego and other. Iż assumes that 
others are significant in direct proportion to 
the amount of information they convey to an 
ego about the categories he uses to define ob- 
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jects and self, either by word (definers) or 
examples (models), affective factors not- 
withstanding. 

Self-Reflexive Activity. Self-reflexive ac- 
tivity, as Mead (1934) defined it, refers to 
behavior in which an individual confronts 
himself in responding to some object and 
makes an inference about himself as an ac- 
tive self on the basis of that confrontation. 
We here take the term in the broadest sense 
to refer to any definition a person makes 
about his relationship to an object on the 
basis of his own observations. We might hy- 
pothesize that self-reflexive activity is more 
influential (compared to interpersonal in- 
fluences and the effect of previous related 
attitudes) in the formation of attitudes when 
the object of the attitude is unambiguous and 
observable; in the event of ambiguous or 
nonobservable objects, reliance on interper- 
sonal influence and other related attitudes 
should increase. : 

The Effect of Other Attitudes. In the ab- 
stract, the two sources mentioned above are 
probably exhaustive. In any ongoing per- 
sonality, however, new information which a 
person receives from whatever source is at 
least partly evaluated in terms of its agree- 
ment with what ego already believes (Fest- 
inger, 1957). Without making any specific 
hypotheses about modes of resolution of con- 
flicts or other specific results, we here refer 
to the more general hypothesis that other 
relevant attitudes which ego already holds 
exert some influence on the formation or 
change of an attitude. Thus, in setting his 
occupational aspirations, ego is very likely 
influenced by his educational aspirations— 
he would be unlikely to aspire to be a doc- 
tor without aspiring to be a college graduate 
as well. 

Essentially, the theory presented here is 
an information theory, with attitudes defined 
as an individual’s conception of relations to 
objects. Structural factors influence the kinds 
of significant others to which ego is exposed 
and the kinds of information that those sig- 
nificant others communicate to ego, and that 
information, along with what ego can observe 
from his own activities, provides the basic 
corpus out of which he sets his attitudes. 
That mformation is evaluated in terms of 
its consistency with previously accumulated 
information (i.e. other related attitudes) 
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and results in the new attitude. Thus, the 
theory delimits five critical variables: (1) 
. the dependent attitude; (2) the information 
provided by significant others; (3) those 
elements of phenomenal reality relevant to 
the dependent attitude which ego directly 
observes as self-reflexive activity; (4) the 
prior attitudes of the individual; (5) the 
individuals’ position in the social structure. 
Although a hypothetical model of the causal 
ordering of these variables will be presented 
later, the main emphasis of this paper is on 
the definition and measurement of these vari- 
ables, particularly the second, 


THE VARIABLES 


1. The dependent variables—educational 
and occupational aspirations. 


Since the theory assumes significant others 
to be influential over attitudes, attitudes are 
the true dependent variables in this study. 
The attitudes chosen for study here are levels 
of educational] and occupational aspiration. 
The concept of level of aspiration is derived 
from the work of Lewin (1944), and refers 
to behaviors which may be graded into levels 
of difficulty. The level of achievement to 
which an individual aspires within this con- 
tinuum of difficulty is referred to as his level 
of aspiration. In this research, the number 
of years of education to which an individual 
aspires is considered his level of educational 
aspiration (LEA); the level of occupational 
prestige to which an individual aspires is 
considered his level of occupational aspira- 
tion (LOA). Levels of educational and oc- 
cupational aspirations are virtually ideal 
attitudes for this research, since they are rela- 
tively stable, long range, important to the 
individual who holds them, virtually uni- 
versal in the subject population (high school 
students), noncontroversial, and both are 
easily measurable with instruments of known 
validity and reliability. 

Level of occupational aspiration (LOA) 
was measured in this research with the Oc- 
cupational Aspiration Scale (Haller and 
Miller, 1963). Briefly, the Occupational As- 
piration Scale assumes that LOA is multi- 
dimensional, including both realistic (best 
job you are sure you can get) and idealistic 
(job you would most like to have), short 
range (after your schooling is over) and 


long range (when you are thirty years old) 
dimensions. The eight-item test measures 
each dimension twice, and the score (ranging 
from 0 to 80) represents a composite of all 
the dimensions. A fairly elaborate discussion 
of validity and reliability of this scale is 
presented in Haller and Miller (1963). 

Level of educational aspiration (LEA) is 
more simply measured with a two-item scale 
measuring idealistic (supposing you had the 
necessary abilities, grades, money, etc., how 
far would you really like to go in school?) 
and realistic (considering your abilities, 
grades, financial resources, etc., how far do 
you actually expect to go in school?) di- 
mensions of the aspiration. Both items were 
followed by the response alternatives—quit 
school; finish high school; go to a trade, 
business, secretarial or nursing school; go to 
a college or university (one that gives credit 
toward a bachelor’s degree), get an advanced 
degree (Masters, Ph.D. or professional such 
as law or medicine). The two items were 
summed to yield a 10-point scale (Haller 
and Woelfel, 1969). 


2. Significant Others’ Influence. 


The most tedious variable to be measured 
in this study is the influence of significant 
others. A two-stage procedure is clearly im- 
plied: (1) those persons who are influential 
for each individual in the sample must be 
identified, and (2) whatever it is that they . 
do or are that renders them influential must 
be measured. The process of measurement 
used follows directly out of the theory pre- 
sented earlier, and the reader is referred to 
the theory for a fuller understanding of the 
process involved. 

A. Identifying significant others. Signifi- 
cant others have been defined as those per- 
sons who, by word or example, convey sub- 
stantial information to an individual about 
the filter categories that individual uses to 
define himself and/or the objects of his ex- 
perience, Since the objects of the attitudes in 
question here are education and occupation, 
the following procedure was adopted. 

Intensive interviews were conducted with 
30 high school students in various high 
schools in Wisconsin. Although the sampling 
procedure is described in detail elsewhere 
(Haller and Woelfel, 1968), generally it tried 
to locate at least one individual with each 
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possible combination of race (black and 
white); SES (farm, blue-collar, white-collar, 
professional, executive); rural-urban; proper 
age in grade versus over-age in grade; and 
male-female. Some of the combinations make 
no sense (e.g., urban-farm), and some are 
not easily found in Wisconsin (e.g., rural 
negro professional), and so the total does not 
equal the 64 possible combinations. 

These youth were asked to define educa- 
tion and occupation, and their orientation 
toward each, The resulting list of definitions 
were then classified into four generic “filter 
categories.” 

The original purpose of eliciting filter cate- 
gories at all was to use them as cues to re- 
` mind the subject to think of people who have 
indirectly influenced his thinking about oc- 
cupation, If an individual did not influence 
the subject’s definition of working, or of 
being a doctor, perhaps he did influence his 
thinking about money or how much money 
a person should earn. This would influence 
the individual’s occupational choice; income 
would be a filter category for occupation. 
But after all the filters were coded from the 
occupational section of the protocol, there 
were far too many to include on a reasonable 
questionnaire. Typical responses were “work- 
ing with people,” “good pay,” “service to 
humanity,” “high status,’ “work around 
animals,” “a way to make a living,” etc. Al- 
though there were many individual responses, 
a striking characteristic of the list was the 
great similarity of most of the items to each 
other. The following actual filters—liveli- 
hood, means to support, to buy necessities, 
$1.00-—$1.70 per hour (or other actual salary 
figures) means to support family, make 
money, compensation, survive-—all involve 
earning money, for example. Because the 
number of interviews was too small for any 
meaningful statistical analysis, all occupa- 
tional filters were intuitively classified on 
the basis of similarities like those listed 
above. Four categories emerged into which 
almost all the filter categories seemed easily 
placeable: Intrinsic Nature, Extrinsic Na- 
ture, Intrinsic Function, and Extrinsic Func- 
tion. 

Instrinsic Nature-—this category is made 
_ up of ali those responses indicating activities 
contributing directly to the work of a par- 


ticular kind of job; for example, installing 


pipe is part of the work called “plumbing.” 
Some of the more frequent items included in 
this class were managing people, selling, 
farming, designing houses, singing, writing 
theories, etc. 

Extrinsic Nature-—this category is made 
up of all those responses which describe the 
environments in which the direct activities 
occur; perhaps the best synonym is working 
conditions, such as keavy work, work out- 
doors, work around animals, work with my 
hands, leave free time for travel, not too 
strenuous, fun, etc. 

Intrinsic Function—this category describes 
the purpose of a job; the actual reason for 
the job’s existing; e.g., healing people, manu- 
facturing houses, bettering humanity. It is 
distinguished from Intrinsic Nature in that 
it refers to the reason the job is done rather 
than the actual activity being done. 

Extrinsic Function—this category refers 
to those functions which are not inherently 
part of a job, but which can be served by 
almost any job, e.g., earn money, advance- 
ment, high prestige, buy a house, earn the 
things you need, support family, etc. 

This, of course, is by no means the only 
classification schema that could be imposed 
on this data. Its usefulness hinges on the 
assumption that the mentioning (on a ques- 
tionnaire instrument) of these four cate- 
gories, along with several sample items of 
each, may cue the individual to think of the 
actual filter categories he has used to define 
occupation and, hopefully, help him remem- 
ber who he talks to or sees as examples of 
each of them. 

Although occupational filter categories are 
used as an example, educational filters are 
exactly parallel. The initial assumption of 
the theory is that persons who provide in- 
formation about these filter categories are 
significant others for education and occupa- 
tion. A questionnaire was then constructed 
which (1) listed each filter category; (2) 
asked the individual who had talked to him 
about each filter category; and (3) asked the 
individual who he knew was an example of 
each filter category. Those whom ego named 
as talking about the filter categories are con- 
sidered definers; those listed as examples of 
the filter categories are considered models. 
Both models and definers together provide 
our operational definition of “significant 
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other.”- Thus, the individual is never asked 
who influenced him or whom he likes, or to 
whom he refers himself for definitions, etc. 
The operations conform very closely to the 
theory. Because of the complexity of the 
process, the reader is referred to Haller and 
Woelfel (1969) for a much fuller discussion 
of these instruments. 

B. Measuring the expectations of signifi- 
cant others. Once the significant others for 
each individual had been identified by the 
above procedure, they were sent by direct 
mail a questionnaire which measured the 
expectations they held for their focal indi- 
vidual. These instruments are exact dupli- 
cates of the instruments used to measure the 
aspirations of the youth themselves, with 
only changes in appropriate personal pro- 
nouns; e.g., “How much education are you 
really sure you will get?” is changed to read 
‘How much education are you really sure 
he/she will get?” Educational forms, of 
course, were sent to educational significant 
others and occupational forms to occupa- 
tional significant others. The reader must be 
cautioned here, however, that only the ey- 
pectations of definers are reported in this 
article, Although plausible operationaliza- 
- tions for the information conveyed by models 
are included in the data, not all egos have 
models, it turns out, although all have de- 
finers. The statistical problems caused by 
this inherently “missing data” require more 
elaborate treatment than can be offered here, 
and must await a later article. 

The fact that, on the average, each focal 
individual had an average of 13.5 significant 
others led to another difficulty. 

For any individual 4, there were N signifi- 
cant others, each holding expectations rele- 
vant to #’s behavior. We hypothesized that 
there should be a relationship between the 
aggregate value of the expectations of others 
and the aspirations of ego, although the pre- 
cise nature of that aggregate was (and is) 
a matter for conjecture. For simplicity, the 
arithmetic mean of the expectations of all 
the N significant others for any individual i 
was computed (Mettlin, see References). 
Thus for any individual $, four scores directly 
bearing an interpersonal influence are avail- 
able: (1) his educational aspirations (Xs); 
(2) the mean educational expectations of his 
significant others (Xs); (3) his own occupa- 


tional aspirations (X4); and (4) the mean 
occupational expectations of his significant 
others (Xs). Test-retest reliability correla- 
tions (over a three-month interval) for un- 
familiar variables are as follows: mean ex- 
pectations of significant others who are 
definers: “tl t2 = .87; mean occupational ex- 
pectations of significant others who are de- 
finers: "tl “=.91. 

C. Self-reflexive activity. This variable 
refers to those elements ‘of phenomenal 
reality which ego may use as a basis to judge 
his own relationship to the object of the at- 
titude under study. In relation to educational 
and occupational aspirations, we believe this 
set of variables certainly includes ego’s rela- 
tive performance level in his academic con- 
text. To get a broad picture of ego’s relative 
performance in his school setting, an equally 
weighted index of (a) ego’s grade point av- 
erage in high school to date, (b) the number 
of extracurricular activities in which ego 
participates, and (c) the extent to which ego 
considers himself a “leader” in those activi- 
ties was constructed. 

However, the effect of this variable is not 
assumed to be completely direct, since these 
performances may be observed not only by 
ego but also by his significant others. Thus, 
this variable is presumed to have both a di- 
rect effect on ego’s attitude in a self-reflexive 
fashion and an indirect effect through its 
impact on the expectations of his significant 
others. ' 

D. Other related attitudes. The theory 
prevading this paper assumes that the in- 
fluence of attitudes ego holds toward objects 
related to the attitude under study will ex- 
ercise incependent influence on that depen- 
dent attitude. Since there are two principal 
dependent attitudes measured in this research 
(educational and occupational aspirations) 
and since these two attitudes are known to 
be related to each other (in this research 
their zero-order correlation is .70), we as- 
sume that each attitude exerts reciprocal in- 
fluence on the other, independently of the 
other main variables. Thus, the level of edu- 
cational aspiration constitutes our operation- 
alization of “other related attitudes” when 
dealing with the level of occupational aspira- 
tion, and vice versus. ~ 

E. Social structural position. We assume 
that different locations in the social structure 
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differentially expose their incumbents to vari- 
ous kinds of significant others who take the 
structural location of ego into account when 
setting their expectations for him. In this 
research, structural location is measured by 
the SES of ego’s family. This is measured by 
the prestige level of ego’s father’s occupation, 
rated by the Duncan revision of the NORC 
scale (Duncan, 1961). 

F. IQ. Although the previous variables 
exhaust those thought to be theoretically in- 
- teresting, the genetic ability of the student 
may intrude on the model at the performance 
stage. We thus control for the IQ of the stu- 
dent as measured by the Otis Quick scoring 
test of mental ability (Otis, 1954). 

, Data we collected from 100 high school 
seniors—the entire senior class—from a 
small Wisconsin city high school. The Wis- 
consin city was selected (a) because its size 
(13,000) is about as large as most Wisconsin 
cities may be, with only one school; so all 
the city’s students could be located in one 
place, and (b) because the city itself is based 
on a fairly mixed economy and a reasonably 
wide SES range might be obtained. More 
specific data about the sample is available in 
Haller and Woelfel (1969). The mstruments 
identified 1,358 significant others for this 
group of students. A 68% return of question- 
naires mailed to those others yielded usable 
data from 950 significant others. Figure 1 


represents what seems a plausible ordering 
of these variables in this context. X7 (SES 
of the family) is one of the social structural 
factors which may exert influence over sig- 
nificant others and their expectations. Xe and 
Xs are, respectively, the mean occupational 
and educational expectations of the student’s 
significant others, and represent the interper- 
sonal influence variables of the theory. X4 
and Xs are respectively the occupational and 
educational aspirations of the student repre- 
senting the attitude variables (Haller and 
Woelfel, 1969: Chapt. 2). Xa is measured 
mental ability, here presumed to be one of 
the outside (nonsocial-psychological) factors 
which intrude on the theory. X, is the aca- 
demic performance of the student. The ar- 
rows marked (A) represent the influence of 
structural characteristics over the expecta- 
tions others have for ego. Arrows marked 
(B) represent the influence the expectations 
of others have on the attitudes (educational 
and occupational aspirations) of ego. Arrow 
(C) represents the influence of ego’s attitude 
on his behavior. Arrow (D) represents the 
influence of an outside factor (measured 
mental ability) on the behavior. Arrows (E) 
and (F) are feedback arrows. Arrow (E) rep- 
resents self-reflexive activity, or the effect 
on ego’s attitudes of his observations of his 
own behavior. Arrow (F) represents the ef- 
fect on the expectations others hold for ego of 


FIGURE 1. SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF A MODEL FOR THE FORMATION OF EDUCATIONAL AND Occu- 
PATIONAL ASPIRATIONS. STRENGTHS OF THE VaRjous CAUSAL PATHS ARE ESTIMATED BY BETA COEFFICENTS 
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their observation of his behavior. The recip- 
rocal arrows (G) between X; and X4 repre- 
sent the influence of related attitudes on each 
other. It should be emphasized that no arrow 
is drawn between X, and Xe since it is as- 
sumed that the influence of occupational as- 
pirations on academic performance is in- 
direct. We hypothesize that the role of high 
occupational aspirations is to cause a person 
to set high educational aspirations, which re- 
sult in high academic performance. Sim- 
ilarly, no feedback arrow is hypothesized 
between academic performance and occupa- 
tional aspiration, since we assume that in- 
fluence to be indirect; i.e., the academic 
performance of the student influences his 
judgment of his probable academic achieve- 
ment and thus his educational aspirations, 
which consequently influence his occupa- 
tional aspirations, 

Statistics. Beta coefficients are used to 
provide rough indications of the degree of 
influence of each hypothesized causal varia- 
ble, including those in the fedback loops, on 
each hypothesized effect variable. This tech- 
nique does not provide an exactly accurate 
estimate of the amount of causal influence 
exerted by each variable. For in a model 
which posits “feedback loops” or simultane- 
ous variables (two or more variables exerting 
reciprocal influence at any given point in 
time) as this model does, simply reversing 
the positions of the two simultaneous vari- 
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ables in the regression equations (that is, 
allowing each to act as an independent vari- 
able on the other in the same regression 
equation) does not take into account the 
reciprocal influence of the dependent onthe 
independent variable when estimating the 
effect of the independent variable on the 
dependent (Duncan eż al., 1968:121-124). 

No truly satisfactory method other than 
actual physical control of the variables has 
yet been devised for the solution of these 
nonrecursive models. Rather than halting 


analysis at this point, we have opted to © 


estimate solutions for the equations by the 
simple expedient of treating the variables 
involved in such reciprocal loops as if they 
were exogenous (i.e., wholly determined out- 
side the system) and reading their values 
from the data. The result of such a'procedure 
is that the presence of substantial beta coeffi- 
cients between two such reciprocal variables 
yielded by our procedure is clear cut evidence 
that a net relationship between the variables 
does exist, but the estimates of kow much of 
that influence travels in each direction is in- 
accurate, 


RESULTS 


As the zero-order correlation matrix pre- 
sented in Table 1 shows, the interrelation- 
ships among the variables in the system are 
quite substantial. Of more interest, however, 
is the degree to which the hypothesized rela- 


Table 1. Observed Correlations for 100 High School Seniors, Their Significant 
Others' Expectations and Structural and Personal Variables. 


Independent Variable 


Academic Performance: (AP) X 
Mental Ability (MA) X, 
Students' Educational Xa 
Aspirations (EdAsp) 

Students' Occupational X4 


Aspirations (OccAsp) 


Significant Others! Educational Xs 
Expectations (EdExp) 


Significant Others' Occupational Xe 
Expectations (OccExp) 
‘Fathers' Occupational Prestige Xo 


Level (SES) 


* 
All correlations except (**) are significant at the .05 


1 A k % Xs XX 
= my, -62 .49 58 „51L -59 
ie 23% ~39. a30 a42 aaa 
=- .70 .66 .59 .31 
ss 485 464 «33 
me 76 435 
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tionships are borne out by the beta coeffi- 
cients in Figure 1. Not all the possible ar- 
rows have been drawn, although most have 
been calculated. Of those calculated, none of 
those not presented in Figure 1 is higher than 
.13 (all the beta coefficients are presented in 
Table 2). Occupational expectation and edu- 
cational expectation have not been allowed 
to regress on one another, for example, since 
(a) the educational and occupational sig- 
nificant others represent to some extent dif- 
ferent persons (the conditional probability 
of one significant other being both educa- 
tional and occupational is .70), and so the 
interpretation of such a relationship would 
be problematic; (b) doing so obscures the 
relationship between both variables and 
SES; and (c) because SES has been an im- 
portant variable involved in the educational 
and occupational aspiration process, there 
is some reason to regress significant other 
influence on it, but our major emphasis here 
is not on the causal determinants of signifi- 
cant other expectations, even though such a 
study would be a valuable one. For similar 
theoretical reasons, neither occupational ex- 
pectations nor educational expectations have 
been allowed to regress on educational aspira- 
tions or occupational aspirations. Mental 
ability and SES are treated as given and are 
not regressed on any of the variables. Spe- 
cifically, the equations used were: 


, Ki = BrXe+ BoXs + B8 Xa + BaXs + PsXs + 
BeX7 

Xs = 1X1 + 82K + BX + BsXs + Py Xo + 
BoX1 


X4 = B1Xı + BoXs + BX + Bade + BsXe + 
BeXz 


Xs = B1Xa + 2X7 
Xe = BrX1 + 2X3 
Where: 

X, = Academic Performance 

X= Mental Ability 

Xs = Student’s Educational Aspirations 

X4=Student’s Occupational Aspirations 

Xs, = Significant Others’ Educational Ex- 
pectations 

Xe = Significant Others’ Occupational Ex- 
pectations 


X; = Father’s Occupational Prestige Level 


The main finding is that where substantial 
relationships were predicted by the theory, 
they were found; and where they were not 
predicted, they were not found. In addition, 
the present operationalization of the theory 
explains 64% of the variance in educational 
aspirations and 59% of the variance in oc- 
cupational aspirations, which are its true de- 
pendent variables. These explained variances 
are important, first because they are higher 
than the best previously reported (Sewell 
et al, 1969), and secondly because they 
utilize the direct measure of exact significant 
other expectation rather than ego’s percep- 
tion of these expectations. 

The model hypothesized that structural 
characteristics (in this instance represented 
by father’s occupational level) exercised their 
effect on the individual through the media- 
tion of significant others. The beta coeff- 
cients of .25 between father’s occupational 
level and occupational expectations, and .20 
between father’s occupational level and edu- 
cational expectations support the notion that 
structural characteristics influence the ex- 
pectations of others: the absence of any sub- 
stantial direct links between SES and any 
subsequent variable (even though there are 
zero-order relationships) supports the con- 
tention that significant other influence is the 
mechanism of mediation (this is consistent 
with Sewell ef al., 1969). The beta weights 
between occupational expectations and occu- 
pational aspirations (.32) are consistent with 
net effect of the expectations of significant 
others on the aspirations of youth. The 
strong reciprocal arrows between occupational 
aspirations and educational aspirations (.43 
and .51) support but do not necesarily con- 
firm the hypothesized influence of related at- 
titudes on each other (i.e., students take into 
account their occupational plans when set- 
ting educational goals and vice versa). The 
arrow from educational aspirations to aca- 
demic performance is consistent with the hy- 
pothesis that the attitude variable, educa- 
tional aspiration, exercises substantial influ- 
ence over the behavioral variable appropriate 
to it, academic performance. No direct link 
was posited between occupational aspiration 
and academic performance, since it was as- 
sumed that whatever effect the occupational 
aspirations of students may have on their 
academic performance would operate indi- 
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rectly, by raising or lowering their educa- 
tional aspirations. The actual beta weight for 
that path is only .025, supportive of the 
hypothesis of no direct effect. 

The arrow from academic performance to 
educational aspiration represents the direct 
feedback of academic performance on educa- 
tional aspirations. The beta weight of .25 is 
consistent with the theoretical hypothesis 
that the individual’s own observation of his 
academic performance (self-reflexive act) in- 
_ fluences his educational aspirations. No di- 
rect link from academic performance to oc- 
cupational aspirations had been hypothesized 
since we assumed that high or low academic 
performance would effect the student’s occu- 
pational aspirations indirectly by raising or 
lowering his educational aspirations. In fact, 
the actual direct link has a beta coefficient 
of only .02, supporting the hypothesis of no 
direct effect. 

It had further been hypothesized that sig- 
nificant others would observe the student’s 
academic performance and raise or lower 
their expectations accordingly. These links 
are represented by the direct arrows from 
academic performance to educational expec- 
tations and occupational expectations. The 
hypothesis would predict high beta values 
here, and their respective beta values of .54 
and .48 are indeed quite high. We also hy- 
pothesized that, of the three modes of influ- 
ence on attitude, the individual’s reliance on 
the self-reflexive act would inrcease as the 
object of the attitude in question became 
more observable, and conversely the influ- 
ence of significant others and related atti- 
tudes would increase where the object of the 
attitude is less observable. The data bear this 
out. Education should be more of an observa- 
ble object to a student than occupation, since 
he participates in education day by day, 
whereas he participates in the occupational 
structure only imaginatively if at all. Ac- 
cordingly, both significant others and related 
attitudes exert more influence over occupa- 
tional than educational aspirations (occupa- 
tional expectations to occupational aspira- 
tions = .40 versus educational expectations to 
educational aspirations = .32; educational as- 
pirations to occupational aspirations = .51 
versus occupational aspirations to educa- 
tional aspirations = .43). 

Two apparently surprising findings (not 


inconsistent with the theory) also emerge 
from the diagram. First, there is a substantial 
beta weight from the educational expecta- 
tions of significant others ‘to the academic 
performance of the student (represented by 
the dotted arrow between educational expec- 
tations and academic performance) which 
had not been anticipated in the model. A 
plausible explanation may be as follows: aca- 
demic performance is not the behavioral 
variable ideally to be predicted by educa- 
tional aspiration--the variable which the 
theory would argue directly depends on edu- 
cational aspirations is educational attain- 
ment, or number of years of education at- 
tained, It may be, then, that in some cases 
students feel that their significant others ex- 
pect high educational attainment from them 
and, to satisfy those others, perform better 
in school but do not raise their educational 
aspirations accordingly—this is potentially 
possible since educational aspirations are re- 
sponsive to variables other than the expecta-. 
tions of significant others. 

The second anomaly is the surprisingly 
low path from mental ability to academic 
performance. This would seem to indicate 
that mental ability has little to do with aca- 
demic performance. This low coefficient is 
misleading because the academic perfor- 
mance variable includes not only grade point 
average but also extracurricular activities not 
so likely to be affected by mental ability. 
That, this is the case is illustrated by the 
following: (1) the zero-order correlation be- 
tween mental ability and academic perfor- 
mance is .37, while that between mental 
ability and grade point average is .60, and 
(2) when the weighting of grade point aver- 
age in the measure is doubled the beta co- 
efficient increases to .21. 


DISCUSSION 


Of first concern are the limitations imposed 
on inference by the present research design. 
Although the model bears a resemblance to 
path analysis, it clearly does not meet the ` 
requirements of such analyses (Blau and 
Duncan, 1967:165-172; Wright, 1934, 1960; 
Heise, 1968), and we have refrained from 
calling it such. It is, and should be regarded 
as, simply a graphic representation of a series 
of mathematically independent regression 
equations, The presence of a substantial beta 


coefficient where one was hypothesized is not 
an unquestioned confirmation of that hy- 
pothesis. Nevertheless, the absence of sub- 
stantial paths where they had been predicted, 
or the presence of substantial paths where 
they had not been predicted would have con- 
stituted a clear refutation of theory. In all, 
substantial beta coefficients were predicted in 
ten cases and all were found; the absence of 
substantial beta coefficients was predicted 
in five cases, and all were confirmed. Thus, 
15 distinct hypotheses were supported by the 
data, while none were disconfirmed. 

Bearing these considerations in mind, this 
research has nonetheless provided consider- 
able evidence consistent with the propo- 
sition that all three of the modes of in- 
fluence hypothesized by the theory— 
interpersonal influence, self-reflexive activity, 
and related attitudes—exercise strong causal 
influence over the formation of attitudes, 
and that once formed, these attitudes exert 
independent causal influence over behavior. 
Perhaps more important is the recognition 
that all three modes are underlain by the 
same basic dimension. Both interpersonal in- 
fluences and self-reflexive activities, in spite 
of obvious differences in dynamics, are essen- 
tially processes whereby the individual re- 
ceives information about himself—and more 
precisely about his relationship to objects. 
That information is filtered through past 
appropriate information and results in a con- 
ception of an appropriate relationship to the 
object in question. There is a strong suspi- 
cion that this information ttself is a motor 
toward behavior. Although this is not the 
only interpretation the data will bear, it 
is an attractive one deserving further re- 
search. Based on such psychology, the well- 
known effects of social structural factors on 
behaviors are plausibly explained by sug- 
gesting that structural characteristics at least 
partially determine the persons with whom 
one will principally interact and what infor- 
mation they will principally transmit, and 
further that structural factors exercise con- 
trol over the situations in which one will 
(reflexively) view himself acting. Although 
other interpretations are possible, the re- 
search will support this construction quite 
well. 

With specific regard to mobility theory, 


several implications should be drawn. First, 
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the research lends credence to the multi- 
stage nature of the mobility process: social 
structural factors determine the expectations 
of an individual’s significant others, which 
in turn exert causal influence over the per- 
son’s attitudes. These attitudes themselves 
then exert directive forces over both aca- 
demic performance and later educational and 
occupational attainments (see particularly, 
for the latter, Sewell et al., 1969). But the 
process is not simply recursive; feedback 
from academic performance (and by im- 
plication attainments) exerts influence over 
both significant other expectations and in- 
dividual attitudes. 

The technique used in this research. for 
detecting significant others and their expec- 
tations (the Wisconsin Significant Other 
Battery; Haller and Woelfel, 1969) has im- 
plications of its own. Insofar as it enables 
the researcher to determine the exact edu- 
cational and occupational significant others 
for any person as well as their expectations 
for him, it opens the possibility of experi- 
mentally varying either the actual signi- 
ficant others or their expectations for any 
person or group of persons. Insofar as the 
Wisconsin Significant Other Battery is fairly 
easy to modify, its use is not restricted to 
only educational and occupational attitades, 
but may be directed to other long stand- 
ing, nonsituational attitudes such as prej- 
udice, religious attitudes, a and 
productive attitudes, etc. 

Finally, the statistical difficulties encoun- 
tered in this study have important metho- 
dological implications of their own. -The 
problem of reciprocal influence among vari- 
ables has been approached from several per- 
spectives before. Duncan et al. (1968) have 
attempted to solve path models involving 
two reciprocal variables (educational and 
occupational aspirations) by an ingenious 
blend of multiple regression. and factor ana- 
lytic techniques whereby those two recip- 
rocals were treated as separate manifesta- 
tions of a latent substructure (ambition). 
This new variable is then treated as a single 
variable in a simple recursive model. While 
there is reason for argument about the de- 
gree to which educational and occupational 
aspirations are separate attitudes or merely 
separate manifestations of underlying ambi- 
tion, such a technique would seem clearly 
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inappropriate in the case of obviously dis- 
tinct reciprocal variables, such as the aca- 
demic performance of a student and the 
student’s educational aspirations. 

Sewell eż al. (1969) have resorted to the 
simple expedient of measuring reciprocal 
variables at different points in time. Thus, 
they measure academic performance at Ty 
and aspirations at Ts. Since it is manifestly 
impossible for aspirations at Te to affect 
‘performance at T, Sewell e¢ al. do not posit 
a reciprocal path. The use of time-lagged 
variables, however, in no way alters the 
theoretical presumption that af any given 
point in time, aspirations and performances 
are mutually interdependent. Such inter- 
actions are not taken into account in the 
Sewell ef al. models, and their path coef- 
ficients are correspondingly misleading, in- 
sofar as they are the mathematically exact 
solutions for theoretically inexact state- 
ments. The resolution presented in this 
paper is technically the least sophisticated 
of all, but it has the advantage of preserv- 
ing the theory intact rather than modify- 
ing it to meet the exigencies of method. 

It has become increasingly clear that nu- 
merical manipulation of mnonexperimental 


+. data is insufficient. Fortunately, the theory 


lends itself well to physical controls. What 
is clearly needed at his stage of theoretical 
development is an experimental design in 
which the variables are physically manip- 
ulated rather than statistically controlled. 
Such a design is not only possible but feasi- 
ble since the key variables, the educational 
and occupational expectations of significant 
others, are themselves amenable to at least 
some physical manipulation. Although Wis- 
consin Significant Other Battery does not 
guarantee such research to be successful, 
yet without the capacity to detect signifi- 
cant others, one cannot manipulate these 
expectations in.a direct fashion. While much 
research of all kinds can be performed fruit- 
fully'in this area, the understanding of the 
educational and occupational attainment 
process and of the attendent level of mea- 
surement devices has increased to the point 
where field experiments have become a dis- 
tinct possibility, 
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This paper examines disability as a social process. The designation of some forms of excep- 
tional behavior as disability provides a means for the normalization of incapacity in terms of 
existing role relationships. The requirements for long-term or permanent exemption from 


role obligations involve legitimation and adjustment to role maintenance. Bekavioral rewards ~ 


and punishments are not effective for regulating behavior recognised as beyond the control 
of the individual. Agents of social control may, however, influence or regulate behavior 
through their ability to provide or withkold alternative sources of gratification. Sanctions 
may be applied in the process of recognition of inadequate role performance, the attribution 
of responsibility, or the legitimation of performance failure. The accredited disabled individual 
is excused from role performance by legitimation and may be provided with alternative 
behavioral patterns for obtaining income, care, rehabilitation or other services. Legitimation 
may stipulate the behavioral requirements to consolidate modified expectations into a coherent 
pattern of adaptation—as normalisation of the behavior of the incapacitated individual. This 
conceptualization suggesis a more concentrated focus on the elaboration of behavioral alterna- 


tives within existing role relationships rather than the a it of spectalized role reper- 


toires. 


HIS paper is concerned with the con- 
ceptualization of disability as a social 
process. Although disability has re- 
ceived relatively little, theoretical considera- 
tion, the general tendency has been to treat 
disability as an extension of the sick role 
or as a form of deviant behavior. This dis- 
torts the nature of the normative prescrip- 


* Revision of a paper presented at the 64th An- 
nual Meeting of the American Sociological Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, September 1—4, 1969. 

** The interpretations and conclusions expressed 
in this paper are the author’s and are not intended 
to represent the position or policy of the Social 
Security Administration. 


tions for incapacity and obscures important 
conceptual distinctions. We view disability 
as a form of adaptive behavior provided for 
by the norms of role relationships. As with 
other forms of social behavior, the adaptive 
enactment of disability may take deviant 
forms or may follow the expectations for be- 
havorial contingencies. This perspective has 
ample precedent in the work of Lemert 
(1951, 1967); Mechanic (1966a); Davis 
(1961) and others (Cohen, 1959, 1966; Nagi 
1969; Sykes and Matza, 1957; Levinson, 
1959; Goode, 1967; DeLamater, 1968.) We 
believe that the conceptual distinctions. in- 
volved have implications for role theory and 
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for the analysis of deviant and conforming 
behavior. 


DEFINITION OF DISABILITY 


The term disability, as used here, refers 
to the pattern of behavior emergent from in- 
capacity—the loss of ability to perform ex- 
pected role activities because of a chronic 
physical or mental impairment (Daitz, 1965; 
Haber, 1967; Nagi, 1969:10-11). This defi- 
nition focuses on the behavioral consequences 
of impairment. Other definitions have em- 
phasized ' medical conditions and physical 
impairments (Wright, 1960:9; American 
Medical Association, 1958:3) or social im- 
pairments, such as age, unemployment, and 
cultural deprivation (Burk, 1967; Ruesch 
and Brodsky, 1968). 

Analytically, disability is differentiated 
from disease, injury, impairment and acute 
or short-term incapacity by the nature of the 
consequences. Pathological conditions or 
functional abnormality do not necessarily 
represent limitations in required perfor- 
mance. Acute illness and short-term inca- 
pacity generally do not entail extensive and 
persistent behavioral changes. 

Capacity limitations or handicaps result- 
ing from mental and physical impairment 
differentiate disability from limitations which 
` are incorporated into the normative social 
structure such as age, sex, race, education 
and other cultural or social attributes. Al- 
though these attributes affect individual 
capability, and may in some circumstances 
constitute social handicaps, they represent 
performance expectations, rather than limit- 
ing factors on the ability to meet perfor- 
mance expectations. 

The recognition, attribution and legitima- 
tion of incapacity as disability are part 
of the process of normalization, by which 
alternative modes of behavior for the ac- 
ceptance of role failure are provided. This 
process of normalization is the subject of this 


paper. 


SICK ROLE, DEVIANCE AND DISABILITY 


Disability has sometimes been concep- 
tualized as an extension of the sick role 
(Gordon, 1966; Kassenbaum and Baumann, 
- 1965). The sick role provides for con- 
tingencies in behavior through exemptions 


from role obligations. Sick role expectations 
are derived, in part, from the recognition 
that an individual may be motivated to 
engage in illness behavior (Parsons, 195la: 
436-438). Consequently, he may be held 
responsible for his behavior. The acceptance 
and legitimation of exemption from role 
obligations is conditional on meeting the 
other sick role obligations. 

Although individuals vary in their re- 
sponse to disease or injury, most chronic 
conditions and impairments are accepted as 
not subject to the conscious control of the 
individual. Freidson (1965:80-81), for ex- 
ample, pomts out that “most illness, and 
most impairments, are not motivated—they 
are contingencies of inheritance, accidents of 
infection, and trauma.” Excusing an in- 
dividual from responsibility for his condition, 
however, does not relieve him of accounta- 
bility for his subsequent illness behavior. 
Role expectations and obligations may be 
redefined in terms appropriate to his capaci- 
ties and his limitations; the requirements for 
the acceptance of short-term and long-term 
incapacity differ substantially, however. 

Several studies have shown that the role 
expectations for acute and chronic illness 
are different. The sick role model does not ac- 
count for variations among illness expecta- 
tions (Twaddle, 1969) nor for distinctions 
between sickness and impairment (Gordon, 
1966:99-100). Sickness expectations are re- 
lated to the attributes of the illness as well 
as those of the individual (Kassenbaum 
and Baumann, 1965:3). These contingen- 
cies are not adequately explained by the 
sick role. There has also been little study 
of the process by which “medical sanctions, 
the approval of intimates or those having 
influence over them” (Mechanic and Vol- 
kart, 1961:52) confer conditional acceptance 
and legitimation of sick role behavior, espe- 
cially in relation to chronic illness. 

Significant deviations from the modal pat- 
terns of behavior may be regarded as viola- 
tions of the norms unless there are institu- 
tionalized expectations which provide for 
variations in behavior. Illness is generally 
recognized as an acceptable reason for fail- 
ure to meet social obligations. There are 
exceptions, however, when the claimed ex- 
emption is considered suspect. Motivated ill- 
ness behavior, for example, is considered a 
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special form of deviant behavior in which 
the individual knowingly violates the norms 
of the group (Parsons, 1951b:452). 

Friedson (1965:72—76), however, also 
classifies behavioral deviations beyond the 
control of the individual as deviant behavior, 
including disability among the undesirable 
differences which violate valued norms. 
Thomas (1966:7) expresses a similar view of 
disability as requiring “resocialization into 
a deviant social category.” 

There are several reasons for questioning 
the utility of both sick role and deviance 
models for the conceptualization of disability. 
The sick role exemption is expected to be 
temporary and related to the duration of 
illness. Exemption expectations are, however, 
the most variable of the sick role elements 
(Twaddle, 1969). Some conditions need no 
exemption from expected performance. 
Chronic or persistent incapacities, on the 
other hand, require changes in role relation- 
ships and activities which extend beyond 
the capacities immediately affected. This 
may include a generalized reidentification of 
the disabled person, in terms acceptable to 
other people, as well as in the disabled per- 
son’s self-definition (cf. Lemert, 1967; Me- 
chanic, 1966a). 

The sick role also assumes that the pa- 
tient will maintain the desire to get well; 
sick role exemptions should not reward ill- 
ness behavior or gratify dependency needs. 
For the disabled person with irreversible 
impairment or degenerative disorders, the 
“desire to get well” is often an inappropriate 
expectation; therapeutic agents stress the ac- 
ceptance of impairment and reconciliation 
to capacity limitations as preferable treat- 
ment alternatives (Gray et al., 1969; Lemert, 
1967; Fisher, 1958). Normative constraints 
which define the condition as undesirable 
may be irrelevant or dysfunctional; alterna- 
tive strategies are needed to “neutralize” the 
impairment or to compensate for reduced 
capacities, 

The question of responsibility for illness 
has a more direct bearing on disability. Treat- 
ment of acute illness must be prompt to be 
effective; the costs of accepting a false claim 
are small relative to the risks of rejecting a 
true claim for care (Scheff, 1964). Legitima- 
tion of a disability allegation however, may 
commit the provider to.a long-term, high- 


cost obligation. Extended incapacity permits 
extensive validation of the claim for exemp- 
tion. The risks, therefore, of long-term ex- 
emption from performance responsibilities 
are greater and the process of decision mak- 
ing may be more deliberate. 

The attribution of responsibility and the 
legitimation of incapacity are relevant to the 
examination of both disability and deviance. 
Treatment of disability as deviance, how- 
ever, creates inconsistencies in the interpre- 
tation of adaptive responses to sickness and 
disability. Many role relationships specify, 
implicitly or explicitly, the reciprocal be- 
havior expected in the event of incapacity.t 
Deviance definitions of disability imply 
that the behavioral adaptations of the dis- 
abled are also undesirable and raise questions 
about what constitutes appropriate patterns 
of behavior for disability. 

Both Cohen (1959:481-482) and Levin- 
son (1959) suggest that special contingency 
rules provide for a range of acceptable role 
definitions adaptive to individual differences 
and exceptional situations. The notion that 
any persistent deviation from expected be- 
havior is deviant, without regard to the so- 
cial processes for legitimation and “normali- 
zation” of behavioral deviations would seem 
to ignore meaningful distinctions between 
classes of disparate behavior (cf. Cohen, 
1966:36). 

As an alternative to these concepts, we are 
proposing a model of disability in which the 
normalization of exceptional behavior is pro- 
vided for within the framework of reciprocal 
role obligations, as a means of facilitating 
role maintenance and social control. Re- 
sponses to contingency events such as inca- 
pacity may be incorporated into the pattern 
of role behavior and role alternatives as in- 
stitutionalized expectations of the appropri- 
ate agents of social control. 

Disability, as discussed here, is a form of 
social adaptation to incapacity which orga- 
nizes behavior in terms of a distinctive pat- 
tern of expectations, similar to the behavioral 
adaptations characterized by Lemert (1951: 
75; 1967:17, 40-41) as “secondary devia- 


1 Marriage vows, for example, specify responsive 
behavior “in ‘sickness and in health, for better or for 
worse.” Union-management contracts detail the ar- 
rangements for temporary and prolonged disability. 
The relationship of mother and child specifies care 
and nurture. 


` 
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tion.” A new social identity based on the 
“specialized organization of social roles and 
self-regarding attitudes” is acquired in the 
process of adjustment to disability (Lemert, 
1967:41; Mechanic, 1966b:241-242). Ex- 
ceptional behavior may be redefined as “nor- 
mal” and acceptable in terms of new rules of 
interaction or constitutive norms which 
evolve from the course of daily events. The 
constitutive rules permit the normalization 
of behavior which, in other contexts, might 
be considered deviant. Deviant behavior may 
occur if those involved in the interaction pro- 
cess fail to find “alternative acceptable 
meanings for the departure from the rules 
(Lemert, 1967:19-20).” 


NORMATIVE ADAPTATION TO INCAPACITY 


Disability designations, formal and in- 
formal, provide a social mechanism for 
maintaining the pattern of social relation- 
ships of the impaired individual and the 
' members of his role set; they also provide 
the agencies of social control with a rationale 
for alternative rules of behavior in obtaining 
or providing economic and social satisfac- 
tions. 

. Control agents attempt to maintain social 
order through the support of conforming be- 
havior and the suppression of disruptive be- 
havior (Cumming, 1968:1-9). Unpredictable 
or disruptive behavior interpreted as will- 
ful violation of the norms may be suppressed 
by encouraging acceptable behavior or by 
punishing or isolating undesirable behavior. 

If the undesirable behavior of an individ- 
ual is recognized as beyond his control, re- 
wards and punishments cannot compel more 
adequate performance. The claimant can re- 
spond to sanctions only if his behavior is 
willful or governable. In the extreme case, 
' behavioral rewards and punishments are, 
therefore, not effective or appropriate for 
regulating exempted behavior. The effective- 
ness of rewards and punishments are more 
usually a matter of degree; the demands for 
performance are weighted against the costs 
to the individual and to. the social system. 
_ Performance expectations and exemptions in 
a state prison, for example, are not the same 
as the level of reasonable demands in an in- 
dustrial plant; the rewards and punishments 
available to the control-agents and the social 
constraints are also different. The costs. of 


performance may constitute a threat to the . 
system or a danger to the physical integrity 
of the individual. A production line worker 
with failmg vision may sacrifice speed for 
accuracy within certain limits; the reliability 
requirements for school bus drivers or airline 
pilots are such, however, as to normally ex- 
clude epileptics and the visually impaired. 

At some point, either the level of perform- 
ance falls below the acceptable minimum or 
the costs of performance exceed the available 
resources. If the limiting factor is beyond 
the control of the individual, agents of social 
control cannot compel or reward performance 
interdicted by incapacity. The nonconform- 
ing individual is, however, still dependent on 
society for the satisfaction of his material 
and social needs (Cohen, 1959:470-472). 
After the disability is accepted, however, be- 
havioral expectations which take account of 
the impaired or residual capacities of the in- 
dividual can develop, as variant but equiva- 
lent obligations. The behavorial response to 
these contingency norms can be sanctioned 
by providing or withholding gratification 
for conforming or deviant behavior. 

Intentionally or unintentionally, these 
adapted expectations become means for the 
“normalization” of behavior, as a new set of 
rules by which to measure or evidence con- 
formity. If no acceptable alternatives are 
provided for departures from the general 
rules for performance, all behavorial devia- 
tions appear anomic or deviant (Lemert, 
1967:17-21). If the costs of adaptation are 
too high for the individual, family or com~ 
munity to tolerate, the incapable may be 
isolated or expelled. Some primitive societies 
practice abandonment of the aged and the 
helpless, as “the simplest and perhaps the 
most humane method of dealing with ines- 
capable necessity” (Simmons, 1945:22.7). 
The leper is, of course, the classic outcast 
(Leviticus, Chapters 13-14; Gussow and 
Tracy, 1968); custodial care institutions, to 
some extent, fill the same function (Town- 
send, 1962:285-328, 430-438). 

The power of social control agencies to 
sanction behavior lies, to a large extent, in 
their ability to confer or deny legitimacy to 
behavior. Three stages may be identified in 
the process of normalizing incapacity: 


1. Recognition of a change in behavior as a 
role-relevant failure of performance; 
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2. Attribution of responsibility for incapacity. 
to a condition or impairment beyond the 
control of the individual; i 

3. Legitimation of the performance failure by 
an appropriate agent of social control. 


RECOGNITION OF INADEQUACY 


We have identified the incapacity for 
normal role performance as the crux of dis- 
ability. The start of the process of normaliz- 
ing adaptive rele performance is the recogni- 
tion of “role failure.” The individual is per- 
ceived as no longer meeting requirements, 
meeting them inadequately, or making un- 
usual demands upon the system in meeting 
requirements. The recognition may come 
from the affected person or from the recip- 
rocal members of the interaction. It may be 
accepted by either or both members, or 
denied by one, but not both. One or the 
other member must claim a significant devi- 
ation from performance requirements. 

Where both parties agree on the existence 
of a role failure, (1) the attribution of re- 
sponsibility and (2) legitimation are still 
open to negotiation. When the parties dis- 
agree, the adequacy of performance may be 
negotiated, mediated by other agents of 
the social structure, or evaluated by tech- 
nical standards. 


ATTRIBUTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


When, the underlying cause of the behav- 
ioral deviation is attributed to a condition 
beyond the control of the individual, the be- 
havior is presented as incapacity, Disasters, 
acute infections, and’ accidents are often in- 
capacitating, but usually have short-term and 
transitory effects. Permanent or extended im- 
pairment, of function, however, often creates 
a need for the reorganization of behavior. Per- 
formance limitations may also be inferred. 
from medical diagnosis or prognosis. 

The role member who attributes responsi- 
bility. for role failure to a condition beyond 
the control of the individual, by definition, 
accepts the existence of an incapacity. The 
allegedly disabled individual who denies, the 
existence of an impairment, for example, 
mental illness or hemiplegia (Neff and Weiss, 
1965:805-806; Fisher, 1958), must also then 
deny any. significant behavioral failure or 
concede that his behavior is. deviant,,as a 
willful violation. of performance expectations. 


The other role members may also reject the . 
attribution: of incapacity, by defining the 
behavior as motivated or. excessive to the im- 
pairment. The appropriateness of the be- 
havior is not disputed if both attribute the 
behavior to an uncontrollable condition, al- 
though additional proofs may still be re- 
quired for legitimation. 


LEGITIMATION 


Legitimation establishes the responsibility 
for behavior, by accepting or rejecting the 
claim for exemption from conventional stan- 
dards. Performance deviations are interpreted 
as either conscious deviance from rules, or as 
the result of forces beyond the individual’s 
control. The nature of the proofs may vary 
from situation to situation, depending on the 
formality of the rélationship and the certify- 
ing agent. 

Control agencies may respond to similar 
behavioral phenomena with different orienta- 
tions towards treatment and control. The 
same person may have his behavior legiti- 
mated as incapacity by one organization and 
rejected as deviance by another. Stoll, (1968: 
120-121), for example, postulates responses 
to behavorial deviations based on the agent’s 
beliefs about the ability of individuals to 
control their own destiny. Other status at- 
tributes may be taken into account to legiti- 
mate one person’s incapacity and to re- 
ject another with the same condition. The 
perception of the moral character of attri- 
butes may change with the social climate 
as, for example, the tendency to, regard al- 
coholism or gambling as compulsions rather 
than character defects (cf. Gusfield, 1967). 

The legitimating agent is the gatekeeper 
of conformity, separating the compliant dis- 
abled from the willful deviant. The deviant, 
having been denied the protection of disa- 
bility status, may abandon his “inappropri- 
ate” behavior or may persist in his devia- 
tion from tations; to maintain his 
claim for exemption, he must organize his 
behavior around a pattern of secondary: de- 
viance which preserves the claim to incapac- 
ity (Hirschfeld and Behan, 1963; Sokolov, 
1967). In order to meet his material and. 
social needs, he must sustain himself through 
performance which will not challenge his 
self-definition, such as. begging, family: sup- 
port or marginal employment. 
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The accredited disabled individual is ex- 
cused from his role failure by legitimation 
and may be provided with alternative pat- 
terns of behavior for meeting the organiza- 
tional requirements for care, rehabilitation, 
employment, or income maintenance. His be- 
’ havior will also be organized into a pattern of 
secondary deviations, relative to the general 
norms, but based on alternative patterns of 
expected behavior—the constitutive rules for 
normalization of exceptional behavior. 

It is obvious that the relationship of the 
disabled individual with the detection, diag- 
nostic or treatment agents is influenced by 
the interests each~of them has in the legiti- 
mation or accreditation of disability. The 
claimant for workmen’s compensation is in 
a different position from the worker denying 
an incapacity to the industrial plant physi- 
cian. The disabled man who applies for both 
rehabilitation services and income mainte- 
nance benefits for disability is expected to 
prove both the severity of capacity limita- 
tions and the potential for successful utiliza- 
tion of services; the definition of the situa- 
tion and the constitutive rules may exact 
different and possibly conflicting conforming 
adaptations from the applicant. 

The control agent’s view of the appropri- 
ateness of particular forms of adaptation is 
affected by his resources, his perception of 
his obligations to the client and to his agency, 
the social commitments of the agency, and 
the organizational needs for survival, main- 
tenance and growth. Disability definitions, 
- for example, may be manipulated to pro- 
vide a stablé flow of manpower (Mechanic, 
1966b:239), Improvements in diagnostic 
techniques may affect the administrative 
evaluation of disability (Rombold, 1960). 
Agency allocations of resources are also reg- 
ulated by the continuing needs for support 
from clients and sponsors. “Creaming,” for 
example, is one way of maximizing the re- 
turn on investment. 

The contingency norms surrounding the 
availability of adaptive behavior options ob- 
viously reflect the interest orientations of the 
control agents, as well as of the disabled per- 
son. The orientation of employers, employ- 
ees and their agents towards the definition 
and legitimation of disability is conditioned 
by the obligations incurred (or benefits con- 
ferred) in the accreditation of disability, as 
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well as by the claimants’ other attributes. 
The criteria for legitimation may itself be- 
come a source of conflict (cf. Gusfield, 
1967). 


ROLE MAINTENANCE 


Legitimation separates the false or deviant 
claims for exemption from the “true” or ac- 
ceptable claims, as part of the process of 
developing an appropriate social response to 
the claimed incapacity. The social function 
of disability is the stabilization and mainte- 
nance of role relationships and obligations to 
the extent feasible for the impaired person 
and the reciprocal role member. The acknowl- 
edgment of incapacity as disability rather 
than as deviance sanctions the abridgment of 
the role set as a means to reduce the incom- 
patibility of perceived demands on the role 
occupant (cf. Merton, 1957:379). The be- 
havioral alternatives of the disabled indi- 
dividual become circumscribed in a series of 
conditioning acts or commitments which re- 
sult from the response or expectations of 
others to the impairment (cf. Goffman, 
1961:88). 

These responses are conditioned by a con- 
tingency which nullifies the conventional 
standards for behavior (cf. DeLamater, 
1968:450; Sykes and Matza, 1957:667). 
The disabled person is no longer able to con- 
form to the usual expectations of the inter- 
action systems upon which he is dependent 
for his social and material needs; the recip- 
rocal role members or their functional al- 
ternatives are, therefore, called upon to meet 
their residual role commitments by providing 
alternatives for the losses entailed by role 
incapacity. 

The development of this adaptive process 
starts with the social processes which bring 
the applicant to the contro] agent with a 
claim for support, rehabilitation, job place- 
ment or other services. The individual has 
acknowledged his incapacity and is search- 
ing for adaptive mechanisms to normalize his 
relationships. These may consist of efforts 
to manage the effects of incapacity by: (1) 
removing or adjusting the impairment, to 
permit a return to conventional expectations; 
(2) adjusting the man, through the addition 
of new or improved capacities; (3) adjust- 
ing the situation, through changes in the role 
requirements or the environment to fit ex- 
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isting capacities; or (4) providing alterna- 
tive systems for obtaining need satisfactions, 
such as income replacement or institutional 
care. 

As a result of these efforts at social man- 
agement, the disabled individual may re- 
cover from his disability or may adapt to 
his capacity limitations. Recovery reverses 
the process of disability. When the impair- 


ment no longer limits the role-relevant ac-. 


tivity of the individual, he is expected to re- 
sume normal role activities. Persistence in 
maintaining performance exemptions is re- 
garded as deviant behavior. 

Successful adaptation to disability con- 
tributes to maintenance of the network of 
role relationships of the disabled person. The 
disabled person who conforms to the expec- 
tations of the appropriate control agents re- 
ceives institutional support in normalizing 
his role relationships. The social, moral, and 
economic benefits derived from the relation- 
ship with the control agents reward con- 
formity to the constitutive norms and dis- 
courage behavior which violates these norms. 

Adaptations to disability which impose 
limitations greater than that required by 
capacity impairment are maladaptive for role 
maintenance. Invalidism, for example, repre- 
sents “one of many patterns of attempted 
adaptation to personal difficulties that lead 
to the impoverishment or distortion of social 
role-taking” (Cameron and Magaret, 1951: 
231). The individual may react to impair- 
ment by restricting his activities and social 
contacts beyond the point made necessary 
by the capacity limitation alone. 

‘Some people, of course, are caught between 
institutional alternatives, with limited op- 
portunities for adaptation and no avenues 
of institutional support. The accreditation of 
their disability would seem to have marginal 
value at best. To be viable, their adaptation 
must be to some extent deviant, either to- 
wards greater dependency than they require 
or towards more independence and greater 
use of residual capacities than they are ex- 
pected to sustain. 

The loss of role capacity introduces a 
state of normlessness or “anomie” in which 
the individual’s ties with normal role com- 
mitment may become attenuated by the 
forced consequences of disability. Continuity 
with past role obligations may be maintained 


through the management of the effects of 
role limitations. After the individual is ac- 
cepted as disabled, his behavorial alterna- 
tives are perceived as responsive to his ca- 
pacity impairment; commitment to his usual 
or previous role expectations is weakened and 
he becomes increasingly committed to his 
adapted role expectations. 

The cumulative effect of adaptive re- 
sponses to these adjustive mechanisms is a 
pattern of secondary deviation which could 
be characterized as the “disabled role” or as 
a “disability career.” The adaptive responses, 
however, are more meaningfully understood 
as contingency norms provided by the exist- 
ing network of role relationships. Disability 
behavior and other forms of sanctioned ex- 
ceptional behavior are more easily and parsi- 
moniously accounted for by adaptations 
within the major role relationships than by 
the proliferation of a repertoire of roles for 
all contingencies. 


DILEMMAS OF LEGITIMATION 


A major problem in the legitimation of 
disability is the difficulty of determining the 
extent to which the impairment is causally 
implicated in the presented behavior. Sick- 
ness or illness determination requires only 
confirmation of the existence of a functional 
abnormality or of treatment possibilities. 
Disability, however, involves assessment of 
capacity for required role performance, not 
of impairment. Impairment residuals, for 
example, which do not affect capacities re- 
quired for role performance are not disabling. 
Impairments, which in themselves are not 
sufficient to significantly affect performance, 
may be disabling when combined with other 
personal or situational attributes. 

Disability typically emerges from the in- 
teraction of the impairment with individual 
attributes and the environment, as repre- 
sented by the physical and social demands on 
the role occupant. The supply and demand 
for services also affect the extent to which 
an impairment of performance is regarded as 
an incapacity. In an economy with a scarcity 
of labor, for example, there is more demand 
for residual capacities. The society will ac- 
cept greater limitations as still representing 
“adequate” role performance. In the “econ- 
omy” of family relationships, the scarce sup- 
ply of marital or parental services and the 
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valuation of unique services provide greater 
scope for adaptation of family relationships 
. to limitations in performance.? Impairment 
is more easily converted into disability, as 
role-significant incapacity, when (1) there 
is a surplus of skills and (2) performance 
requirements are raised to reflect the higher 
level of skills available. 

The complexity of the relationships which 
define disability makes it difficult to evaluate 
the extent to which incapacity is due to a 
specific impairment or functional limitation, 
the adaptability of the role requirements and 
of the individual, and the demands of the 
physical and social environment. Disability 
is essentially a judgment about the combined 
effect or interplay of these factors on re- 
quired performance, Administrative organi- 
zations, however, usually require simplicity, 
standardization, and reliability for routin- 
ized decision-making. This underlies, at least 
in part, the. tendency to define disability im 
terms of attributes, such as medical impair- 
ment (American Medical Association, 1958) 
or social impairment (Burk, 1967; Ruesch 
and Brodsky, 1968), rather than as interrela- 
tionships. Most disability decision-making 
compromises between the extremes of identi- 
fying disability as medical or social impair- 
ment. 

Regardless of the normative or administra- 
tive standard used for disability, however, it 
is the legitimating evaluation which “makes 
the disability” and which differentiates dis- 
ability from deviance. As Freidson (1965: 
74) points out, the meaning imputed to 
the condition, not the physical reality, es- 
tablishes the significance of the limitation. 
The individual who persists in a rejected or 
unsupported claim of incapacity is often 
labeled a crank or malingerer. Persistence in 
the denial of disability, after the incapacity 
has been accredited, is considered inappro- 
priate compensatory behavior; the illusion of 


2 Role requirements and role relationships, how- 
ever, may also have a cut-off point or threshold be- 
yond which impaired capacities cannot sustain the 
role regardless of uniqueness. The system must either 
adapt to provide for reallocation of role functions 
as, for example, when death occurs, or take in a 
new occupant, with resulting displacement or “ex- 
pulsion” of the disabled role occupant. The prob- 
lems are similar in many ways to those of the long- 
term chronically unemployed worker (Stouffer and 
Lazersfeld, 1937; Haber, 1964). 


capacity is felt to interfere with treatment 
and recovery possibilities (Gray ef al., 1969; 
Fisher, 1958:784). Although a more popular 
deviation than the former, denial of disability 
may create as much of a problem for the 
treatment and family allocation system as a 
“fictionalized handicap” (Thomas, 1966:11). 
The safety of the system may also be threat- 
ened by attempts to minimize or conceal ca- 
pacity limitation—there is less toleration, for 
example, of the mental aberrations of a kin- 
dergarten teacher than of a college profes- 
sor. 

The legitimation process creates the ex- 
emption from responsibility and from usual 
role requirements by explaining behavioral 
variations in normatively acceptable terms. 
It may also stipulate further behavioral 
requirements to consolidate expectations into 
a coherent pattern of adaptation. ‘“Normali- 
zation ... takes place in informal interaction 
or through the formal agencies of social con- 
troll” (Lemert, 1967:24). 

The legitimation of disability is, by defini- 
tion, a labeling process. It tends to reinforce 
the awareness of identified limitations and 
to stabilize behavior considered appropriate 
to incapacity. Labeling role failure as disa- 
bility reduces critica! evaluation by neutraliz- 
ing conventional nerms and by offering 
adaptive alternatives. 

The labeled exemption may also discour- 
age efforts towards recovery, through the 
organization of self-regarding and public 
attitudes which freeze the mdividual into 
the socially validated behavior. The re- 
sponses to disability or impairment labels 
may be distorted by diffuse evaluations of 
capacity, limiting behavior in areas not di- 
rectly affected by the disability. Identifica- 
tion with a condition may infer capacity limi- 
tations for the individual beyond those of 
the particular case (cf. Mechanic, 1966b: 
242). Factors associated with a condition, 
but unrelated to capacity, may restrict al- 
ternatives (Olshansky, 1968). Workers with 
histories of cardiac conditions, for example, 
have difficulty in finding employment be- 
cause of the potential liability under com- 
pensation or insurance agreements. These 
evaluations are institutionalized into hiring 
patterns through age and physical require- 
ments for employment (Irvin, 1960). Fam- 
ilies, in their desire to be supportive, may 
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inhibit adaptive efforts towards indepen- 
dence. ) 

Analysts of deviant behavior have pointed 
out that labeling may constitute an additional 
pressure towards deviance, through the dis- 
ruption of primary relations, the closing of 
alternative avenues of conventional behavior 
and the stabilization of transitory behavior 
(Freidson, 1965:84-89, DeLamater, 1968; 
Scheff, 1966:80-84). It is apparent that 
labeling may have both adaptive and mal- 
adaptive consequences; however, it cannot 
be considered apart from the initiating be- 
havior. Labeling increases the visibility of 
the disabled or the deviant and emphasizes 
the responses considered appropriate to the 
perceived behavior. It is the initiating be- 
havior which is disvalued, however, rather 
than the label (Cohen, 1966:36-38; Akers, 
1968). The legitimation of incapacity is in- 
tended to reduce role strain by providing 
adaptive opportunities to the disabled. 
Faulty judgments and inappropriate re- 
sponses may limit the adaptations available 
to the disabled (cf. Davis, 1961), but this 
would appear to be more a problem of the 
appropriateness of the label than of the ef- 
fects of labeling. 

In much the same way, disability behavior, 
or impairment, or disfigurement may be ac- 
companied by stigma, as “signs of moral in- 
feriority” (Lemert, 1967:42). Stigmatization 
does not imply nor does it require deviance 
(Cohen, 1966:36; Goffman, 1963). Any per- 
ceived disparity of status or capacity may 
produce stigmatization. The acceptance of 
disability and the extension of role mainten- 
ance mechanisms do not restore the incapaci- 
tated individual to full use of his resources 
nor to full access to the social and economic 
advantages of capacity. The denigration of 
minority groups, the disabled, and other 
socially disadvantaged persons may be ac- 
counted for by the perceived limitations in 
their social capacities, rather than by viola- 
tions of valued norms. It is also possible that 
there are no exemptions for incapacity in 
such areas as aesthetic norms, 

Stigma has positive functions for the dis- 
abled (Goode, 1967:12-14; Lemert, 1967: 
48-49), as protection against competitive 
demands, as well as negative aspects. Stigma 
is, in any case, not a necessary condition of 
disability, although it must obviously be 


taken into account in considering the ad- 
justments required for the stabilization and 
maintenance of interaction (Davis, 1961: 
132). 


CONCLUSIONS 


This analysis has examined the conceptu- 
alization of disability from the viewpoint of. 
social process and social control. We have 
looked at disability as sets of adaptive re- 
sponses to the loss or limitation of role ade- 
quacy. The adjustive mechanisms provided 
by contingency norms permit exemption 
from role requirements and stimulate adap- 
tations of behavior to maintain the role rela- 
tionships of the disabled person. Legitima- 
tion sanctions the efforts of role partners and 
control agents to provide alternatives for 
the exempted role behavior. 

We have also attempted to examine sick 
role and deviant behavior as alternative 
models or approaches to the concept of dis- 
ability. The sick role directs attention away 
from the crucial element of legitimation of 
incapacity and introduces normative con- 
straints which appear neither necessary nor 
appropriate to chronic disease and pro- 
longed incapacity. By relating disability to’ 
the structure of existing normative relation- 
ships and the development of contingency 
norms, the adaptive response process avoids 
many of the conceptual problems raised by 
the sick role. This suggests that the ten- 
dency to manufacture roles to account for 
contingencies may be misdirected. Disability 
behavior may be more parsimoniously de- 
scribed by focusing on the adaptive mech- 
anisms and responses of the major role re- 
lationships. This conceptualization also sug- . 
gests that more research and theory should 
be directed towards the elaboration of the be- 
havioral alternatives provided by a small set 
of significant role relationships rather than 
to the proliferation of inventories of special- 
ized roles. | 

To the extent that the conception of dis- 
ability discussed here differentiates disability 
from deviance on the basis of recognized in- 
capacity and sanctioned deviation, it also 
sharpens the conceptualization of deviance 
as willful or “capable” behavior susceptible 
to control by the individual and therefore 
susceptible to manipulation by rewards and 
punishments, We have drawn this distinction 
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as a relatively sharp and unambiguous line 
between acceptance and nonacceptance of 
incapacity. There are, of course, many cir- 
cumstances under which the ‘distinction is 
ambiguous and the social responses are am- 
bivalent; mental illness, alcoholism and obe- 
sity, for example, are particularly suscepti- 
ble to variations in interpretation. 

There are many areas in which society has 


institutionalized ways of neutralizing the 
commitment to responsibility and; extending. . 
partial legitimation to incapacity. Alterna-;; 
tives such as divorce, bankruptcy, and wel-: 
fare assistance are premised on the assump- 


tion that anomic or deviant responses to 
incapacity, regardless of responsibility, are 
more disruptive than the contingency al- 
ternatives. The analysis of disability behav- 
ior, as normalizing role responses, suggests 
an orientation towards the study of role 
structure and role relationships which focuses 
on the situational variations that differentiate 
deviance and conformity in the process of 
social regulation. 
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Certain conceptions of motives are examined with regard to their sociological status: (1) 
motives as causal antecedent variables, (2) motives as characteristically private states of per- 
sons, and (3) motives as concrete speech acts, such as the giving of reasons, fustifications, 
intentions, or accounts. These are found wanting because they do not permit a sociological 
understanding of motive as a public and observable course of social action. The relevance of 
motive to classical sociology resides instead in its status as a grammar of everyday language 
and conduct. We propose that any sociological account of motives requires attention to four 
public social conditions for the ascription of motive: (1) motives are observers rules, (2) 
motivated objects are social members, (3) motives are a grammar of application, and (4) 
motives formulate social types of persons. These are confirmed sociological processes because 
they describe how motive is socially organized. 


I, INTRODUCTION 


UR intention is to explicate the socio- 
logical status of motives. We shall ad- 
dress this issue by describing how or- 

dinary actors employ “motive” as a practi- 
cal method for organizing their everyday 
environments. Since motive is used by ordi- 
nary societal members to manage their 
orderly routines, our explication wil be a 
formulation of the ways in which members’ 
practices are grounded in their knowledge. 
We shall suggest, that all sociological con- 
ceptions require some version of the com- 
mon sense member (of his practical knowl- 
edge); and we shall depict motive as one 
common sense device for ascribing social 
membership, since motives are used by mem- 
bers to link particular concrete activities to 
generally available social rules. Motive, then, 
is one collective procedure for accomplish- 
ing social interaction, and for sorting out 
the various possibilities for social treatment 
by linking specific act and social rules in 


such a way as to generate the constellation . 


of social actions that observers call “per- 
sons,” “members” and “membership.” + 


1 Readers of an earlier draft commented upon the 
absence of any mention of ethnomethodology as 
strange. Limitations of space prohibit us from the 
sort of detailed comparisons which such a topic re- 
quires, and there is unfortunately no adequate de- 
scription of ethnomethcdology in the literature; so, 
for example, Denzin’s paper (1969) is hopeless not 
merely for his misunderstandings, but for his inade- 
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i. THE SOCIOLOGICAL POSSIBILITY OF MOTIVE 


Social scientists tend to conceive of mo- 
tives as private and internal characteristics 
of persons which impinge upon and coerce 
these persons into various behaviors. In this 
view, motives are seen simultaneously (1) 
as “causal” antecedent variables (antecedent 
to the event of interest), and (2) as charac- 
teristic “states” of persons engaging in the 
behavior. We maintain that these senses of 
motive are inadequate because they issue 
from a common misconception of motive, 
namely that motives are concrete, private 
and interior “mainsprings” that reside in 


quately concrete conception of analysis; e.g., in su- 
perficially focusing upon the surface features of the. 
approach—the concern with “meaning,” with the 
“actor’s point of view,” etc—he loses sight of the 
analytic character of ethnomethodology and of 
analysis in general, Wilson (1970), on the other 
hand, may understand ethnomethodology but not 
what to do about it. If ethnomethodology obviates 
literal description, then suggesting that we be “more 
explicit and self-concious” (1970:706) is regressive 
if not vacuous — it is only to ask that we improve 
on the same literal procedures. As to the contrast 
between this paper and ethnomethodology, we must 
first record the great influence of the writings of 
Garfinkel (1957), though this influence has not 
worked itself out in our thinking in the ways it has 
in his students. Ethnomethodology, as it is practiced 
by these students, not only fails to supply our pro~ 
gram with its rationale but denies this rationale at 
critical analytic points. Ethnomethodology seeks to 
“rigorously describe” ordinary usage, and despite its 
significant transformation of standards for conceiv- 
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people, rather than public and observable 
courses of action.? 

If sociologists have sought to understand 
and formulate descriptions of social action, 
and if the analytic status of social action re- 
sides in its character as behavior which is 
normatively oriented to the very same en- 
vironment it constitutes, then motive can 
function as an observer’s rule for deciding 
the normatively ordered character of behav- 
ior. That is, motive is a public method for 
deciding upon the (sociological) existence of 
action, In this usage, motive is an observer’s 
rule of relevance in that it represents a so- 
clologist’s decision (his election) as to how 
items of concrete behavior are to be re- 
formulated as instance of social action.® 


ing of and describing such usage, it still conducts its 
inquiries under the auspices of a concrete, positivis- 
tic conception of adequacy, Ethnomethodology con- 
ceives of such descriptions of usage as analytic “so- 
lutions” to their tasks, whereas our interest is in the 
production of the idea which makes any conception 
of relevant usage itself possible. Whereas ethno- 
methodology uses the ordinary world “seriously” 
(they hope to solve analytic problems by doing nat- 
uralistic science on this world), we treat the every- 
day world as a proximate occasion for initiating in- 
quiry and not as a “fact” to be reproduced. In our 
respective attitudes toward ordinary language and 
the everyday world, we have about as much in 
common with ethnomethodology as Heidegger shares 
with Austin. Finally, ethnomethodologists would 
regard our task in this paper as a stipulative exer- 
cise in legislating the use of a “concept,” while we 
would treat such an objection as a failure of analytic 
nerve, as the typical positivist gambit (which goes 
back at least as far as Protagoras) of refusing to 
exercise analytic authority, despite the fact that 
such authority grounds their entire enterprise with 
its intelligibility. Some of these issues are taken up 
in detail in work now under way. 

2 This misconception Jeads to the contention that 
motives are only peripheral to the classic tradition 
of, say, Marx or Durkheim—that human motiva- 
tion plays the role of unstated premises and is 
properly disregarded for analytic purposes (the eco- 
logical argument), or requires explication only in 
order to account for more of the variance (the so- 
cial psychological argument of Homans, 1964; In- 
keles, 1959). We contend instead: that motive plays 
a central role in such traditions, a role we can recog- 
nize if we grasp the analytic status of motive rather 
than its concrete character. 


8 For example, the sociological import of economic ` 


determinism in Marx is not the impersonal effects of 
brute facts upon an organism, but rather his formu- 
lation of a meaningful environment constructed by 
and seen from the perspective of a typical actor. To 
say “economic determinism exists” is to decide to 
formulate actors as oriented to selected particular 
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' The classic roster of terms used by soci- 
ologists—social class, community, religion, 
suicide, bureaucracy, conflict, and the like— 
all require in their various ways this sort of 
conception. Motive then, serves as a theo- 
orist’s election that some rule is relevant for 
explicating the character of some event as 
an instance of action.’ Motive is not in this 
regard a thing in the world but a way of con- 
ceiving social action. 

In a more precisely sociological sense, it 
is observers who introduce a topic into be- 
havior, whether motives or any other. Thus, 
to say that “social class exists,” or that some 
group is high on need achievement, is for an 
observer to decide that some collection of 
persons is oriented to their status as a col- 
lective actor and is to be conceived as acting 
under the auspices of such an orientation. 
When an observer asserts that the American 
workers constitute a social class, he is de- 
ciding that the collection conceivable as 
American workers presently show in their 
behavior their status as a collective actor, the 
identity of which the observer provides on 
the basis of their relation to the instruments 
of production.* 

The upshot of all this—that motives func- 
tion as observers’ rules of relevance—is that 
though motives might be described as per- 
sonal properties or characteristics of persons, 
they acquire their analytic force as observ- 
ers’ rules for depicting grounds of conduct.” 


Motives are a way for an observer to assign , 


features of their socially organized environments 
in such a way as to enable this orientation (now 
called “the economy”) to produce their routine ac- 
tions. Tio describe economic determinism is then to 
assign a rule of relevance to actors which serves the 
purpose of explicating social structure by reference 


f 


to their grounds of action (the economy) as a set | 


of sociologically intelligible events of social. struc- 
ture (economic determinism). 

4 This is also the sense in which Weber’s Theory 
of Social and Economic Organization (1947)—npar- 
ticularly the sections in which he depicts types of 
social relationships—-can be read in a fundamental 
way as a set of methods for conceiving of motives. 
Each relationship is a different method for formu- 
lating actors as acting under the auspices of rele- 
vances to which they are methodically and selec- 
tively oriented. 

5 Thus, conventional notions of motives as con- 
cealed premises or as peripherals that increase vari- 
ance are incorrect in the fundamental sense that it 
is in the observer's ascription of such rules, and not 
in the state-of-affairs the ascriptions recommend, 
that the analytic status of motives resides. 
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relevance to behavior in order that it may 
be recognized as another instance of norma- 
tively ordered action. 

It should now be clear why motives can- 
not be private and internal; if motives are 
sociologically depicted in the ascription of 
rules, the ascription of rules itself requires 
(presupposes) the use of a language that is 
public and observable. Even when we speak 
of “hidden” motives, we are of course en- 
gaged in fully intelligible and observable 
courses of treatment—some public criterion 
enables us to grasp the topic. The so-called 
hidden motives, slips, and the like are ob- 
servable states of affairs which can be dis- 
cussed in sensible and concerted ways, To 
treat motives as private is to confuse the 
state of affairs which motives report with 
the analytic status of the term, which status 
is supplied by the public and by generally 
available rules that make motive reports so- 
cially possible and observable modes of social 
action.® 


TI. GRAMMATICAL AND FACTUAL PERSPEC- 
TIVES IN THE FORMULATION OF MOTIVE 


We have said that motive is a term regu- 
larly employed by actors to accomplish their 
routine affairs, When practical actors are 
“doing motives,” they are engaged in formu- 
lating themselves and their environments, in 
constructing and treating with their common 
sense courses of action. To say “He had the 
jealous motive to murder her” is to do no 
- more or less than lay out and characterize an 
. environment in such a way as to report on a 

social state of affairs, to make some behavior 
possible, to limit the use of other behavioral 
possibilities, and so forth. The sociological 
status of the idea rests on whatever must be 
known in order to produce motive-talk as a 
recognizable or observable course of action. 
To provide a motive, then, is to formulate 
a situation in such a way as to ascribe a 
motive to an actor as part of his common 
sense knowledge, a motive to which he was 
oriented in producing the action. Thus to 


6 There may be a concrete psychological state-of- 
affairs that corresponds to a motive report. We do 
not address this and so are not trying to run psy- 
chologists out of business. Our purpose, again, is to 
analytically describe the social organization of mo- 
tive ascriptions as courses of social action. 
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give a motive is not to locate a cause of the 
action, but is for some observer to assert 
how a behavior is socially intelligible by 
ascribing a socially available actor’s orienta- 
tion.” Questions of orientation do not require 
factual solutions (they are not either true or 
false), but rather, grammatical solutions. To 
talk motives is to talk grammar. 

At the same time, however, social psycholo- 
gists have used motive as a technical term 
designed to unravel the causal patterning of 
a sequence of actions (Atkinson, 1958; Cat- 
tell, 1957; Lindzey, 1958; Smelser and Smel- 
ser, 1963; White, 1963), e.g. need achieve- 
ment as an antecedent of economic develop- 
ment (McClelland, et al., 1953). One prob- 
lem with such technical usage is that it does 
not reformulate motive from the perspective 
of a practical member; i.e., it ignores motive 
as a social course of action, and so it fails to 
provide for the relevance of motive as an 
activity engaged in by practical members.’ 

To treat motive as a cause, as in “What 
was his motive for suicide?” is to commit 
one version of the fallacy which Austin 
(1965) and others have discussed in detail: 
the fallacy of presuming that suicide is an 
act which somehow describes some ante- 
cedent state of mind which preceded or 
caused it. On the contrary, to recognize the 
act of suicide as an intelligible event-of-con- 
duct is to assign to that behavior its identity 
as social action, in this case by formulating 
a motive. Thus, motive is a rule which de- 
picts the social character of the act itself. 
It is not that his suicide reports some ante- 
cedent depression, or that murdering his wife 
reports his jealousy, or that leaving the 
party reports upon his boredom. Rather, the 
character of the suicide, the murder, the de- 
parture are identified through the clarifica- 


T This is perhaps what some sociologists intend 
when they invoke phrases like “actor’s point of 
view,” “what it means to the actor,” and “signifi- 
cant symbol.” 

8 Technical versions, which causally locate mo- 
tives in neural circuits, libidinal arrests and the like, 
reformulate what is essentially a member’s device 
without respect for those relevances and interests of 
the member which generate the behaviors of interest 
to the technician. Whatever the efficacy of neural 
paths, they have no soctal relevance except as they 
can be understood to be employed by the members. 

This is not a new criticism and has been stated 
most articulately by the British ordinary language 
philosophers (Peters, 1958; Austin, 1965). 
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tion of unstated circumstances which make 
these actions socially recognizable as suicide, 
murder and departure. To say “I want a mo- 
tive for the murdered wife” is not to say that 
I want merely his antecedent state of mind 
which the wife’s murder follows, but is in- 
stead to explicate the situation (the context, 
knowledge, conditions) which makes the 
event socially possible (a recognizable mur- 
der). 

The best criticism of the causal account 
of motive is to be found in Melden’s Free 
Action (1961) in which he demonstrates that 
since any conception of a cause presupposes 
a description of the very action for which 
the cause is identified, these accounts violate 
the necessary assumption of the analytic in- 
dependence of cause and effect in the Hu- 
mean model of causality. That is, some thing 
cannot be cited as a cause of an event if this 
“something” is involved (presupposed) in the 
very description of the event; analyses of 
motive accounts show that whatever is cited 
as a motive serves to more fully and com- 
pletely characterize the event for which it 


is formulated, and cannot then be treated as 


independent of the event. Melden says: “this 
explanation does not refer to a present mo- 
ment, sliced off from what has gone before 
and what will follow, but to the present ac- 
tion as an incident in the total proceed- 
ings”? (1961, 98-99). 

This is why it is elliptical to assert that 
motive describes only and simply a state of 
mind, when instead it serves to demand an 
explication of the circumstances which con- 
fer upon this putative state of mind its rea- 
sonableness as an account. Because such an 
explication amounts to a theory or formula- 
tion, it would be more correct to say that 
the quest for a motive (why did he kill her?) 
is a request for a theory. 


® We have not seen successful demonstrations of 
objections to this position in the philosophical liter- 
ature, for those who claim that motives can be 
causes, or that motives do explain, usually accom- 
plish this by changing the sense of “cause” and by 
treating “explanation” concretely rather than analy- 
tically. Of course, motives can be causes if one uses 
cause in a different sense; our notion is that any 
different sense makes “cause” a constituent feature 
of the action (i.e, a presupposed element of the 
action), and hence, not a “cause” in the ordinary 
sense at all. But, one is free to do this. Secondly, 
motives do explain, but by providing a way to see 
“cause” as an intelligible link, not by citing a cause. 
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We have sought to show that motive ac- 
quires its analytic character as a public 
(methodic) product rather than as a private 
“state,” and that it is to be understood 
grammatically (as part of the meaning of 
an action) rather than as a factual report 
on some contingent, antecedent event. Now, 
however, we want to show how the analytic 
sense of motive is not located through a 
report of usage, but rather by formulating 
the conditions of knowledge which make 
such usage possible. 


_ One option to the technical causal idea 


is thought to be a conception of motives 
as members’ purposes, reasons, justifications 
and accounts (Gerth and Mills, 1953; 
Schutz, 1962; Scott and Lyman, 1968; 
Shwayder, 1966). In this tradition, the 
actor is used by the observer as a research 
informant, whose report acquires analytic 
status because the actor is thought to be 
a privileged and exclusive source on ques- 
tions of his motive. 

The paradigmatic procedure here is to 
ask the actor, “Why... ?” and expect him 
to cite a reason, goal, or intention, e.g., 
“Why did you leave the party?”; “Because 
I was bored”: “In order to make my ap- 
pointment”; etc. In some cases we take © 
these reasons and call them symbols and 
meanings, but that sort of substitution does 
not really tell us much about the methodi- 
cal ways in which such statements are gen- 
erated to begin with—how, for example, the 
actor is constrained to cite a reason at all; 
how it takes the form it does (giving a 
reason instead of, say, telling a joke); how 
it comes to be acceptable to the hearer that 
it is an answer. In other words, its status 
as a common sense practical device, as op- 
posed to mere idiosyncratic noise or gesture 
or cue, remains unstated.1° The methodic 
social and hence sociological feature of mo- 
tive lies not im the concrete, substantive 
reason an actor would give for his behavior, 
but in the organized and sanctionable con- 
ditions that would regularly produce the 


10 We are not making a sampling argument here. 
Even when an unanalyzed event occurs repeatedly, 
it remains only a regularity. Lacking analysis, we 
would still be without an understanding or descrip- 
tion of it, regardless of the times and places it had 
been counted. 
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giving of a reason by a competent member 
in the first place. The reason given is no 
more than the surface expression of some 
underlying rule(s) that the former requires 
in order to be understood (Chomsky,.1965). 

The surface performance which is dis- 
played in the use of motive might be that 
of offering a reason, goal, or intention, but 
to provide an account of motive in these 
terms is to ignore the deep structure which 
makes the surface display possible at all. 
As we shall investigate below, motive ac- 
quires its analytic status by virtue of the 
fact that it requires for its use certain deep 
structures for conceiving of “person,” “mem- 
ber,” “responsibility,” “biography,” and the 
like; these deep structures are absolutely 
necessary for an ordinary member’s com- 
petent and sensible employ of motive as a 
device, because they generate the variety 
of surface reasons he may cite in any par- 
ticular case. It is through these deep condi- 
tions ‘that an analytic conception of the 
ordinary sociological use of motive is pro- 
vided. 

It should be clear then, that the similarity 
which typical symbolic interaction accounts 
appear to achieve with our present formula- 
tion—-through such phrases as “vocabularies 
of motives” and the like—is misleading, for 
they treat concrete speech acts—such as 
giving reasons or justifications, or citing in- 
tentions—as providing an analytic explica- 
tion of motive, whereas we treat such usage 
as surface phenomena which are made pos- 
sible by deeper conditions of knowledge. 
The concrete character of such versions of 
motive is conveyed in their practice of treat- 
ing motive as the practical actor’s expression 
of his knowledge, in contrast to the present 
suggestion that analytic status is supplied 
through some conception of an observer’s 
method of constructing a practical actor 
(no matter what he is concretely taken to 
perform or say). 

For example, Gerth and Mills (1953:116) 
cite Weber as we do but interpret him as 
using motive as equivalent to “an adequate 
reason for conduct.” On the other hand, we 
are saying that this usage fails to capture 
the analytic character of motive as an ob- 
server's decision to treat or reformulate some 
behavior as a reason, and that this is an 
entirely different matter. So too, they see 


+ 
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motive as “ascribed through talk” (1953: 
114) and as a “term” of the talk itself, 
whereas, in our view, speech is just a medium 
for the concrete expression of motive, but 
it is a set of prior and deeper conditions 
of knowledge which permit an observer to 
treat talk as intelligibly predicating motive. 
The symbolic interactionist finds it impos- 
sible to formulate a version of motive that 
is analytically distinct from conventional 
versions, because he still conceives of motive 
as a practical actor’s concrete report of his 
state of mind: he only shifts his focus from 
the state-of-mind to the talk, by treating 
the talk as some sort of public indicator of 
the mind. Gerth and Mills show this quite 
explicitly when they eventually surrender 
to a concern for questions such as what the 
differences are between professed motives 
and “real motives” (1953:119), and with 
the actor’s degree of “awareness” of his 
motives (1953:125). These are not the ques- 
tions of those who have grasped the analytic 
character of motive.4 

We can now locate the major difficulty 
which unifies the various conventional ac- 
counts of motives, i.e., the conception which 
appears to unify the various sorts of troubles 
we have been discussing; these accounts 
pose the problem of motives as a factual 
rather than a grammatical one, which leads 
easily to the trap of treating motives as 
causes, as states-of-persons, and as concrete 
speech-acts such as reasons, accounts, and 
justifications. And these accounts treat mo- 
tives as raising a concrete, factual question 
of “why?” rather than as attempts to for- 
mulate the socially organized conditions 
under which such a question is sensible to 
those who raise them. Any strategy which 
equates the factual surface structure of mo- 
tive talk with an analytic conception of 


11 Though more ingenious than most, Kenneth 
Burke (1945) ig not exempt from these charges, for 
in his effort to locate the analytic parameters of 
motive, he confuses analytic and concrete condi- 
tions (i.e., the parameters of act, agent, agency, 
scene, and purpose). However, despite Burke’s fail- 
ure to explicate the grammar of motive, in more 
than a metaphoric sense, he performs a service by 
continually keeping before us the notion that the 
way in which priorities are allocated to these pa- 
rameters is a function of a theoretic election (that it 
is observers who formulate motives), though we do 
not get a description oi how such formulations are 
accomplished. 
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motive cannot provide any more than a 
concrete and irrelevant record.” 

In sum, when we speak of motive, we 
have in mind neither the technical observer’s 
notion of the causes of an action, nor the 
actor’s report of why an action was. done. 
We do not require either an explanation or 
reason for the action, but rather some 
description of the socially organized condi- 
tions which produce the practical and ordi- 
nary use of motive in the mundane affairs 
of societal members. To locate motive is 
thus not to “find” anything but to describe 
the necessary and analytically prior under- 
standings and conventions which must be 
employed in order for a member even to 
invoke motive as a method for making a 
social environment orderly and sensible, 


V. THE DEEP STRUCTURE OF MOTIVES 
A. Motives Are Observers Rules 


Motives acquire their analytic status as 
observers’ rules. They are not forces or 
events in the world extraneous to an ob- 
server. Motives are sociologically possible 
only because some practical observer has 
methods and procedures—i.e., rules—for 
locating them as events in the world, not 
because that is where they really are. Be- 
cause events cannot “exist” sociologically 
except as courses of treatment, and because 
courses of treatment are not intelligible ex- 
cept through available social rule, motives 
cannot be located except by rule. Conse- 
quently, motives are accomplished exclu- 
sively through the use of such methods and 


procedures. 
When a member says “He had the jealous 
motive tO .......45. ,? we expect that the 


statement can be understood as a descrip- 
tion of possible behavior. Of course, there 
can be disagreement with the surface con- 


12 We are not prescribing how motive-talk should 
be accomplished; rather, we are stating that under 
any and all occasions of motive-talk in our society, 
to which we have reference, such talk requires mem- 
bers to make certain assumptions about their envi- 
ronments. Furthermore, their talk shows that they 
make these assumptions, Again, whether members 
know these conditions or can report them to us is 
analytically irrevelant in the same sense that Chom- 
sky’s native speakers cannot concretely reproduce 
his theory even though they do show its correctness 
and provide for its formulability through their be- 
havior. 
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tent of the statement—perhaps he did not 
have the jealous motive—but it nevertheless 
remains an intelligible remark because it 
describes an understandable or socially pos- 
sible motivated action. Others do not think 
every such statement literal nonsense. This 
is again to distinguish between concrete 
surface phenomena or causal properties 
(whether the object does or does not have 
the jealous motive) and the analytic deep 
structure that makes such phenomena pos- 
sible (that an observer can talk intelligibily 
about jeaious motive, whatever the factual 
status of his talk). 

The point here is that there must be some 
rule—of language, interpretation, or culture 
-—by which motive-talk takes life as a de- 
scription. 

Now to say that some rule is available 
is to remove the sociological habitat of mo- 
tive from object (the person who had the 
jealous motive) to discourse about the ob- 
ject (how it is understood that a motive 
ascription has been made). This-is to say, 
again, that the sociological import of motive 
resides in its procedural implications for the 
treatment of objects and not in the states 
of the objects themselves. Motive is a pro- 
cedure. 

This first feature brings motive into the 
full corpus of sociological ideas: rules must 
exist for such a procedure as motive to exist. 
They are socially organized treatments. 
Motive is not something an actor has—it 
is not a property of an actor. It is not some- 
thing the sociologist decides that some per- 
son owns, in the sense that it is the “thing” 
which he owns. Rather, motive is a mem- 
ber’s method for deciding what alter owns. 
Thus, the sociologist does not search for 
motives in objects of talk and treatment, 
but in the talk and treatment itself.* 

One socially organized condition for ad- 
dressing the topic of motive, therefore, is 
the assumption of the availability or rele- 
vance of a motive ascription rule. The neces- 
sary availability of such a rule, or rules, 
can be seen by noting that motives are a 


18 Note, though, that the concrete talk—the speech — 
act(s), the usage—does not provide the observer 
with the motive (as some versions of sociology 
might have one believe), but such analytic status is 
located in terms of the observer’s decision as to 
what must be known in order to recognize in the 
talk, the analytic “presence” of motive, 
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- common sense class of events, in that to do 
(observe) motives is not to be exclusively 
doing (observing) something else (writing 
a play, sleeping). That motives are the topic 
in any case, as opposed to some other topic 
or no topic, requires that others understand 
they are the topic, which in turn requires 
that the socially available rule for introduc- 
ing the class “doing motives” be displayed 
in the behavior of the introducer. As with 
any form of social behavior, the members 
themselves conceive the doing of motives 
to be rule-guided. Thus, one kind of common- 
sense-sociological rule is the motive ascrip- 
tion rule, and the most elemental necessary 
feature of this deep rule is: there are rules 
for the ascription of motives. 


B. Motivated Objects Are Theorizers 


One rule for the ascription of motives 
therefore is that the observer-user knows 
there are motive-ascribing rules. A con- 
comitant of this first rule is that the ascriber 
know (assume, presume) that the object 
knows there are motive-ascribing rules. 

In order to be called motivated, the object 
of an ascription cannot be treated as if he 
were doing the behavior haphazardly or co- 
incidentally. He is, m other words, treated 
as if he has the capacity to “know what he’s 
doing.” Any object thought to be unable 
to know what it is doing cannot be treated 
as motivated, even though that object re- 
sembles a human organism, e.g., a brute or 
an infant. That ascribers know there are 
rules requires that they impute knowledge 
to the object that there are rules.1* Other- 
wise, the ascriber’s knowledge could not be 
conceived by him to be a practical guide 
to the object’s behavior, since the latter 
could not be deemed to be oriented. 

Alter, as rule-guided, incorporates the 


14 We should perhaps remind the reader here that 
the phrase “knows there are rules” does not imply 
“knows the rules.” All kinds of substantive mis- 
takes and arguments over content and application 
may occur in the course of motive ascription with- 
out ever denying that there are rules. What the 
rules are, and that rules exist, are two quite different 
ideas, and correspond to our previous distinction 
between surface and deep structure, respectively. 
This same distinction carries through to “knowing 


what he’s doing.” We can be quite mistaken about: 


what it is we are doing without being treated as if 
we couldn't know, e.g. as in therapy. 
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fundamental sociological principle that gen- 
erally available rules are the analytic equiva- 
lent of membership (community, group, 
pair, etc.). Rules make actors’ methodicity 
and concert possible by transforming what 
would otherwise be nonsense into intelligible 
social behavior. That alter can be conceived 
(by observing ego and sociologist) to be 
rule-guided encompasses the status of mo- 
tives within general sociology: motive, as 
with any other sociological classification, 
refers to certain actions by rule-guided 
ascribers and objects. The ascriber is rule- 
guided in his characterization of an object, 
while the object is (assumed to be) rule- 
guided in his behavior, and thus assumed 
to “know what he’s doing.” Both ego and 
alter assume of one another that they are, 
or could be, doing motives. Each is a 
theorizer, in the sense that both must be 
looking to rules in order to carry off their 
activity as doing motives. For motive treat- 
ment to occur, as for any kind of member- 
ship treatment to occur, ego and alter must 
necessarily generate for one another their 
status as members oriented to rules. Here 
a set of concrete activities is so formulated 
that those activities become members 
through the application of a corpus of rules. 
This is a detailed way of saying they are 
members of a social relation.15 

By “rule-guided” we do not mean that 
actors are automata governed by abstract 
rules, that rules are clear and unchanging and 
automatically applied, or that it cannot be 
difficult, confusing, and vague for members 
to act like members. We do not mean that 
actors are rule-governed (Bennet, 1964). On 
the contrary, it is those who can behave but 
not act whom we conceive to be rule-governed 


16 Take, for example, the brute. There are things 
which can be said of such an organism, e.g, it is 
enraged, it is contented, it is sleeping, and so forth. 
These are characterizations, in that they depict some 
state of affairs, and rule~guided ascriptions at that. 
But they are not, and could not be, common-sense 
ascriptions of motives because the brute’s behaviors 
are not thought to be displays by a rule-guided 
actor—the brute is thought not to be socially “re- 
sponsible.” He is thought not to be responsible inso- 
far as his activity is, in Weber’s terms, behavior 
rather than action. Nor is the brute thought to be 
a bona fide member, and for the same reason: he 
cannot be a member because he cannot be said to 
know what he’s doing through an orientation to 
member rules. 


automata, for they seem only to play out as 
mechanisms the untransformed universal 
needs and drives of every man.® The dis- 
tinction between rule-governed and rule- 
guided is comparable to the one between be- 
_ havior and action, and it is surely correct 
that the use of rules by members is an ac- 
complishment in the hardiest sense of the 
term. We are only asserting that ego and 
alter must assume, however difficult the ap- 
plication of substantive ascriptions, that 
some corpus of membership rules is being 
used in behavioral displays before they can 
be characterized by substantive motive 
schema. It is necessary that ascriber and ob- 
ject are assumed to be of a certain kind, 
namely theorizers. 

We are not suggesting either that members 
always neatly agree on what is happening 
around them, or that the substance of rules 
is common to all interactants. Whether be- 
havior goes well or badly, whether it “de- 
viates” or “conforms,” is not an issue. We do 
not equate the deep notion of theoreticity 
with the substance of interaction. Theoretic- 
ity is the observed, rule-guided identification 
of the doing of anything at all, whether well 
or badly, whether deviant or conforming. 
(Even to be considered one or the other 
requires that some imputation of rule be 
used.) 

Take the case of mental illness. If the 
person is conceived by members to be doing 
nothing in particular, to be merely a set of 
either random or universal behaviors, then 
no question of motive will ever arise (or will 
arise only once, to be dismissed by the find- 
ing of nonmembership). Only when being 
crazy can be seen as organized or rule-guided 
——again, as being a display of some member- 
ship—does the possibility of motivated men- 
tal patients occur. 

To be theoretic is thus to be conceivable 
by some observer as methodically rule- 
guided, rather than haphazard in behavior. 
To ascribe a motive, among other ascriptions, 


16 Universals remain constants for the brute, and 
they govern him in the sense that they are not given 
the differentiated and variable expression that we 
think of as motivated social action. Jealousy can be 
a motive precisely because it is not universal in hus- 
bands. Think of thirst as a motive here—what 
would it be like to enact the thirst drive in such a 
way as to have it said that “he killed her because he 
was thirsty?” 
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is of course to formulate the intelligible char- 
acter of some behavior. The warrant for © 
motive ascription is that the object be theo- 
retic, that his behavior is capable of being 
formulated as action, just as it is the warrant 
for any common-sense facet of membership. 


C. Motives Have a Grammar 


A third organized condition of motive 
ascription is a grammar that locates for a 
potential or would-be ascriber those condi- 
tions in the world which give notice that an 
ascription is to be done. The grammar moves 
a motive rule into behavior, from availability 
to ascription. It is a (collection of) rule(s) 
of use for the doing of an ascription. It de- 
picts for the observer a procedure for ac- 
tually ascribing available designations to a 
world populated by members. The grammar 
links a phenomenon in the world to the avail- 
able corpus of designations. 

This grammar of motives is used whenever 
an event is to be collected within a biography. 
We may thmk of the biography as a collec- 
tion of “owned experiences,” in that actors 
conceive themselves as having particular pasts 
which routinely inform an observer about the 
possibilities for their behavior; and we may 
think of events as some observer’s definition — 
of a situated environment of objects, specific 
to time and place. Motives are the social 
characterizations, generally available, the 
grammar which is used when biography and 
event are to be linked. The grammar 
produces for the ascriber a relation be- 
tween some practical phenomenon and 
the common sense biography with which 
that event now comes to be associated 
through the process of ascription. A common 
sense biography is the observer’s version of 
a set of owned experiences (husband), a set . 
which comes into contact with, or is juxta- 
posed against, particular concrete (and hence . 
socially problematic) phenomena in the 
world (dead wife). The grammar is the rule 
(connect the experience—husband—with the 
event—dead wife) that conjoms the two as 
an accomplishment’ of organized and con- 
certed treatment (a jealous motive). 

Imagine a hypothetical community where 
a murder is committed, and the husband of 
the victim is eventually identified as the 
killer. Initially, everyone could be suspect, 
and to “look for the motive” is to address 
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the links between the murder and various 
collections of owned experience in the com- 
munity. The ways these experiences are 
joined with murdered wife methodically gen- 
erate the motivated (or not) character of any 
link. 

The idea of motive thus serves to formulate 
for members their interactions, insofar as 
they conceive interaction as experiences 
framed in events. Actors are thought by ob- 
servers to have biographies and to engage the 
world with them. The grammar produces 
the link between the two. Motives are re- 
sources for connecting an event with a bi- 
ography, and they generate the event as a 
member of the class of experiences owned 
by a body (as depicted in common sense). 

Similarly, motives depict for us how the 
event shows or displays a biography. Insofar 
as the biography and the event can be seen 
to be membership, this is done through the 
ascription of motive. Otherwise—in the ab- 
sence of such a grammar—~observers would 


~ be unable to organize the current and flow 


of socially intelligible events, nor could they 
observe the products of biography; i.e., they 
could not see interaction as a course of 


history. They would be without a temporal 


method. Events could only be seen to be 
performed and disembodied, not enacted 
by some theoretic-nontheoretic incumbent of 
a situated social world. Motives thus char- 
acterize biographies enacting events are spe- 
cific to events and distinctive of biographies. 
They are a grammar in that they methodi- 
cally collect these disparate phenomena. And 
they are social in that they transform what 
would otherwise be fragmentary series of 
unconnected immediate events into generally 
intelligible social courses of belfavior. It is 
through motive as a culturally available 
designation that the observer recovers alter’s 
membership out of observed temporal phe- 
nomena, because motives delineate the bi- 
ographical auspices of acts in situations. 


D. Motives Formulate a Type of Person 


The grammar, then, includes some collec- 
tion of owned experiences which can be al- 
located to the agent of the act, and some 
rule(s) for showing the related character of 
the event and the collection of experiences. 
Because there are alternative collections (of 
experience) available, the use of the gram- 
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mar poses a selectional problem for its user 
in this sense: it has to include a search 
procedure for deciding the relevance of one 
biography (one collection) as compared to 
other possibilities. The search procedure is 
essentially the rule for showing the possible 
relevance of the biography for the event. 
Such a rule amounts to the formulation of 
a type-of-person. 

Thus, when users formulate the biography 
called “husband,” the relevance of which to 
the event “murdered wife’ is decided through 
a formulation of circumstances and char- 
acteristics such as jealousy, they are formu- 
lating the biography (husband) as the type 
of person whose jealously could produce the 
event of murdered wife. In this way the 
grammar is a provision for explicating the 
link between the biography and the event and 
this explication is supplied by the formula- 
tion of a type of person. 

The grammar of motives enables members 
regularly to address the fact that the rele- 
vance of biography to event is formulable 
through a rule which locates the owner of 
the biography as the type of person who 
would do the event.” Type of person, then, 
explicates the circumstances and understand- 
ings required to assert the relevance of any 
biography for the event. The heart of the 
grammar is thus its rule for formulating a 
type of person. It is in this sense that any 
observer’s ascription of a motive serves to 
formulate for some activity, a person. 


E. Motives Formulate Actors’ Methods 


If the application of the grammar is equiv- 
alent to the formulation of a type of person, 
what is required of such a formulation? Note 
that type of person is an identification 
of certain characteristics, traits, dispositions, 
and behaviors which make ownership of the 
biography relevant to the event. While the 
items on such a list (characteristics, traits, 
dispositions, behaviors) all tend to itemize 
concrete features of the person, they only 
acquire their analytic sociological interest as 


1% While we separate these features of the gram- 
mar for analytic purposes, they are concretely in- 
distinct, As one formulates a blography of owned 
experiences presumed to be relevant to the event, 
this presumption can already be informed by an 
unstated rule which has decided that relevance as 
the kind of person who would do the event. 
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descriptions of possible ways of relating to 
the event, i.e., as potential courses of action. 
To formulate a type of person is to formulate 
a course of action on the grounds that no 
matter what one predicates substantively of 
persons to make their biographies relevant 
to the event, such relevance is only assigned 
on the assumption that the predicates depict 
a typical, possible course of action. Person, 
then, depicts a typical possible actor. 

To say his motive in murdering his wife 
was his jealousy is to explicate the circum- 
stances which make him the type of jealous 
person who would (could) murder his wife— 
that murdering his wife is one possible 
method available to him for doing jealousy. 
In this way, the event is formulated as the 
agent’s possible method for doing whatever 
the formulation of the motive requires as a 
course of action. 

He killed himself because he was depressed, 
or he left the party because he was bored— 
both are observers’ ways of saying that kill- 
ing oneself is a method of doing depression, 
or that prematurely leaving the party is a 
way of doing boredom. This understanding 
is important because members regularly raise 
the question of motive and address it as a 
sensible topic only of those classes of events 
which are recognizable as possible products 
of actors’ methods. Questions such as “What 
was your motive in spilling the ink?” (Aus- 
tin, 1966), or “what was your motive in 
speaking so softly?” come up in ordinary 
usage when something is fishy, and when it is 
sensible to ascribe to an actor some methodic 
display of intention or purpose. To assign a 
motive is then necessarily to assume that the 
event exhibits possible methodicity. 

As we have stated, at the deepest level 
such methodicity is addressed in the observ- 
er’s conception of the event as showing the 
agent’s character as a type of person—by 
the agent’s being formulable as a possible 
method, as it were, to “do” whatever type 
of person which he is formulated as.!8 The 


18 Perhaps, this is what Aristotle intended in the 
following: “. . . acts are called fust and self-con- 
trolled when they are the kinds of acts which a 
just or self-controlled man would perform, but the 
just and self-controlled man is not he who performs 
these acts, but he who also performs them in the 
way just and self-controlled men do” (1105b 5-9, 
p. 39). 


observer assumes, then, that the agent shows 
in the event (uses the event as) one possible 
method of identifying himself through his 
action as a particular type of person: that 
the murder of his wife identifies him as a 
jealous type of person, leaving the party as 
a bored person, and so forth. 

When an observer formulates a member 
in this sense, he is stipulating that whosoever 
he is formulating has knowledge to act under 
the auspices of his (the observer’s) formula- 
tion of a type of person. The formulation of 
a type of person (of one who has a motive) 
thus requires the observer to assume that 
the one so formulated is capable of “show- 
ing” the type of person for which the ob- 
server’s formulation provides. Therefore, 
when the observer formulates a motive, he is 
formulating a type of person and is required 
to assume that the one so formulated is a 
member in the deep sense of the term, i.e., 
as one who can generally be expected to know ` 
what he’s doing in the possible circumstances 
where he might or could be doing it, circum- 
stances which include those of motive ascrip- 
tion. 

No matter what members conceive them- 
selves to be doing when they ascribe motives, 
we say they are engaged in conceiving others . 
(or self) to be doing whatever activities they 
do because they “own” a particular collec- 
tion of experiences which can be used as a 
normative order for creating sensible events. 
Those to whom motives are ascribed are thus 
formulated under the auspices of the follow- 
ing requirements: (1) That they treat such 
a collection of experiences as possible grounds , 
of action in situations, (2) that other collec- 
tions of experiences are possible alternative 
grounds of action, (3) that the activity which 
is done is the actor’s way of showing, to the 
one who ascribes, the relevance of his own 
collection of experiences (of showing himself 
as a type of person), and (4) since every 
kind of showing as type of person is a method 
of excluding other possible persons, that the 
actor as this type of person is selectively do- 
ing whatever he comes to (since according 
to his theoretic status in common, he could 
have come to something else.) It is in these 
ways that regular motive ascriptions are reg- 
ularly introduced in regular social inter- 
course; it is in these ways that motives 
formulate actors’ methods. 


ca 
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VI. SUMMARY 


In summary, we have attempted to depict 
the socially organized conditions which mem- 
bers tacitly accredit in their accomplishment 
of motive as a sensible and observable event. 
We have tried to demonstrate that motive 
can be sociological by showing that motive 
shares with all matters of sociological inter- 
est (class, bureaucracy, suicide, etc.) a status 
as a common sense formulation. Motive de- 
picts for any observer a course of social ac- 
tion. 

Motive is a sociological procedure for 
describing how organisms show themselves 
as persons. To gain an identity as a person 
requires that disparate activities and experi- 
ence can be collected by actors under some 
typification, a process which makes the ac- 
tivities graspable for them through the for- 
mulation of alter’s motivated identity. The 
condition of membership in common makes 
it possible for an observer to expect that 
alter, because he knows what he’s doing and 
hence is responsible, will use common rules as 
a standard of orientation when he displays 
his biography in situations, thus knowledg- 
ably revealing his type of person. 

Given (the observer’s imputation of) al- 
ter’s capacity for knowing what he is reveal- 
ing, together with his being a differentiable 
type of person, the observer can also war- 
rantably conceive alter’s future, and thus 
organize not just the current biography and 
event but future links between the two as 
well. Motives are a procedure for organizing 
an historic and regular interactional future. 

Most fundamentally, then, whatever a 
motivated actor does will show his methods 
for ‘affirming himself as a person. Being re- 
sponsible and capable of displaying some 
other collection of owned experiences, the ob- 
server is permitted to note that he neverthe- 
less did display the collection he displayed. 
For any member to ascribe a motive is thus 
to do no less than to generate a person. It is 
to formulate from situated performances a 
responsibly displayed and differentiated col- 
lection of experience. 

While each of these public and rule-guided 
conditions must exist for motive ascription 
to occur sensibly, they can of course be ac- 
complished in a variety of substantive ways 
which we have not discussed here. For ex- 
ample, that there is a grammar under which 
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a motive ascription rule is invoked: suggests 
that members regularly differentiate between 
activities which do and do not require the 
use of that grammar; i.e., there are some ac- 
tivities which needn’t be organized according 
to motive criteria. In the same vein, there 
are undoubtedly a varity of methods in use 
by which members identify organisms as pos- 
sible theoretic actors, e.g., the various ways 
it is decided that a child is enough of a mem- 
ber to be called a theoretical actor and so a 
potential object of motive ascription. 

More centrally, cne pervasive feature of 
social organization concerns members’ meth- 
ods for tracking and formulating biographies 
from a universe of possibilities, and the vari- 
ous rules for deciding the relevance of par- 
ticular biographies as particular types of per- 
sons. The bureaucratic method, for instance, 
is probably very different from the familial 
one. All these are categorization problems 
which members regularly resolve, methodi- 
cally producing the organization of their 
every day environment. To describe such 
particular solutions requires other papers, the 
possibility of which we can now begin to 
grasp. Being interactional and rule-guided 
—being a social method (just as bureacracy, 
social class, or institutionalization are meth- 
ods)—confirms that the status of the deep 
structure of motive is sociological. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 





COMMENT * ON “THE ESTIMATION OF 
MEASUREMENT ERROR IN 
PANEL DATA” 


Wiley and Wiley (1970) have made a con- 
tribution to the literature on dealing with errors 
of measurement by showing how to build a 
model employing the assumption of homogeneity 
of error variance in panel data. They argue that 
this assumption is more plausible than the as- 
sumption that the reliability remains constant 
over time (Heise, 1969). Since we have avail- 
able data which allow a statistical test of which 
assumption is the most plausible, this note was 
written to give the results of this test and to 
demonstrate how such tests can be performed 


“The research reported herein was performed 
pursuant to Grant No. OEG-2-700033(509) with 
the United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and the Office of Education. 
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FIGURR 1. A Three Wave Model 


when at least four sequential measurements are 
available. 

The model employed by Wiley and Wiley 
(1970) is shown in Fig, 1. In this model the 
reliability of a measure (x;) is the square of 
the correlation (p;) between that measure and 
ite underlying true score (&,). Denoting a*,, and 
a*a as the standardized path coefficients cor- 
responding to ag, and &¢ respectively, path analy- 
sis indicates that the correlations generated by 
the model are: 


p(X, Xe) = P1 a*a Ps 


p(X: Xs) =P: a*a a*m Pa (1) 
(Xs Xa) = Pa a*a Ps 
It follows from (1) that 
a PC Xs) P (Xs Xa) 
Pa  p(mm) (2) 
a PCX: Xa) P (X: Xa) 
[P a*n] = =e or (3) 
Cos a*n]' = P(X Xs) 2 (X1 Xs) (4) 


p(X: X2) 


Thus, without making any assumptions about 
homogeneity of error variances or reliabilities, 
it has been demonstrated that the reliability of 
x, (p*:) is identifiable, and hence also that the 
corresponding error variance V(«,)=V(x,) 
[1 -p| and true score variance V(&) = V(x) 
~V(«) is identifiable. For the two outer mea- 
sures x, and xs, only the products [o,a*n,] and 
[P*a] are identifiable. 

Now consider the case in which four sequen- 
tial measurements are available. Making the 
same assumptions about the fourth measure 
that Wiley and Wiley (1970) made about the 
first three, the model in Fig. 2 is obtained. 
Generalizing the results of equations (2), (3), 
and (4), we see that in Fig. 2: 

(a) Pa Ves), V(é&), and the product [p.a*n] 
may be identified using either x., Xe, and x, or Xa, 
X. and x, 

(b) Pa, Ves), V(é), and the product [p,a*.s] 
may be identified using either x1, x, and x, or 
Ke, Xa, and x. 

Path analysis of Fig. 2 also indicates that 
P(X Xa) = pede Pa AN (Ks Xe) = Paa aan Ban Pa 
which means that a*s is overidentified. There- 
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Eroure 2. A Four-Wave Model 


fore as= a*a /V(é&) ~~ V(é&) is identifiable. 
Generalizing to multiple wave panel studies, we 
may state that, when the assumptions of the 
Wiley and Wiley structural model are given, 
error variances, true score variances, and un- 
standardized regression weights between cor- 
responding true scores are identified for all but 
the first and last measures. For this reason it 
appears unnecessary to make either the equal 
reliability or the equal error variance assump- 
tion for inner measures. However, one might 
wish to know which is the better assumption to 


All 


Table 1. Correlations for Quantita- 
tive (below Unities) and 
Verbal (above Unities} Test 
Scores .4 





“standard deviations for quantitative 
scores are 8.986, 13.771, 16.986, and 
17.699, respectively; standard devia- 
tions for verbal scores are 11.748, 
12.704, 13.756, and 14.379, respec- 
tively. i 


make about the first and last measures in order 
tc identify the corresponding true and error 
variances and regression weights among true 
scores. Given at least four-wave data, sug- 
gestive but not conclusive evidence about which’ 
(if either) assumption is better may be ob- 
tained by comparing the estimated error vari- 
ances and reliabilities for the inner measures. 
The four-wave data to be analyzed using the 
model in Fig. 2 were collected in a longitudinal 
study (Anderson and Maier, 1963), which in- 


Table 2. Model Parameter Estimates and Goodness of Fit Tests. 
Estimates Fit 
"$ 
SCAT-V Data 
Fig. 2 .942 1 .240 
* 
Ago * 1 927 2 -000 
Po = P3 2952 2 2338 
V(e,) m V(ex) ~952 2 -002 
SCAT-Q Data 
Fig. 2 -872 ~919 1 2095 
& 
azo " 1 -840 -899 2 -000 
Po ™ P3 -899 -899 2 067 
V(e,) z V(ex) 873 918 2 -247 





The symbol "^" denotes an estimate of a population parameter based on sample 


data. 


+ 
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cluded a group of students tested in the 5th, 
7th, 9th and 11th grades with the School and 
College Ability Tests (SCAT), which yields a 
Quantitative (Q) and a Verbal (V) score. Table 
1 gives (previously unreported) correlations and 
standard deviations on these tests for a sample 
of 703 males ‘with complete data. 

As Goldberger (1970) notes, the path analysis 
literature offers: no guidance in systematic 
estimation of overidentified models, such as that 
depicted in Fig. 2. To obtain estimates, we used 
Jéreskog’s (1970a) general method for the 
analysis of covariance structures with its as- 
sociated computer program (Joreskog et al., 
1970). The four-wave model in Fig. 2 is of the 
quasi Markov simplex type, the analysis and 
programming of which is discussed in detail by 
Jéreskog (1970b). Under the assumption that 
the observed distributions are normal (reason- 
able for these data), Jéreskog’s procedure yields 
maximum likelihood estimates of model param- 
eters and a large sample chi squared test is com- 
puted for testing the fit of the model to the 
data. Furthermore, the program allows certain 
model parameters to be specified as equal to 
other parameters or to some constant. This is 
useful for the present problem because the chi 
square fit before imposing a restriction (e.g., 
equal error variances) can be compared to the 
chi square fit for the more restricted model as 
a measure of the tenability of that restriction. 
The analysis proceeded in four steps: 

1. The model in Fig. 2 was analyzed without 
assumptions about equal error variances or 
reliabilities. 

2. To test whether it is reasonable to believe 
that & and & are perfectly correlated, the a 
priori restriction that a*s = 1.0 was imposed. The 
chi square for this condition less the chi square 
for the first condition is the chi square with 
one degree of freedom for testing the restric- 
tion. 

3. To test the equal reliability assumption, 
the a priori specification was made that pa= p. 
The chi square in this condition less the chi 
square in the first condition yields a chi square 
with one degree of freedom for this hypothesis. 
This assumption is equivalent to the assertion 
that the error variances are a fixed proportion 
of the corresponding test variances. 

4. To‘ test the equal error variance assump- 
tion, the specification was made that V(e)= 
V(e). The chi square test of this hypothesis is 
the difference between the chi square for this 
condition and the one for the first condition and 
also has one degree of freedom. 

The results of the above analysis are shown 
in Table 2. In step one, for both SCAT-V and 
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SCAT-Q, the x? is small, indicating a good fit. 
The e of the estimates is reasonable in 
that # and #, are approximately equal (published 
test reliabilities are equal and of the same order 
of magnitude as these estimates), whereas 
[aka] and [fA¥~] are lower, as expected 
since they are the product of a reliability and a 
true factor correlation. When the assumption 
that a*,=1 is inserted, the x* increased signif- 
icantly (>40) for both SCAT-V and SCAT-Q. 
The third step testing the equal reliability as- 
sumption yielded a fairly good fit, and the 
difference x* does not suggest that this hypoth- 
esis should-be rejected; however [?4*.] appears 
unreasonable since it is approximately equal to 
ĝa and A. For SCAT-V [PA*,] is slightly larger 
than f and #, which would require 8%. to be 
greater than 1.0 for ?, to equal ® and ĝ. In 
step 4 the difference x? for SCAT-V is statis- 
tically significant (x%=12.18-2.38=10.8) al- 
though the absolute magnitude of the difference 
may not be too important. The step 4 results 
are more sensible than the step 3 results since 
[2.4%] and [#,A*»] are both less than f, and fy. 
The step 4 difference x° for SCAT-Q (like step 
3) is not statistically significant. Overall, these 
results suggest that the equal reliability assump- 
tion gives a good statistical fit but yields 
theoretically unreasonable results; whereas the 
equal error variance assumption may yield 
poorer fit but estimates which are like the 
original model of step 1. 

CHARLES E. WERTS 

Kart G. Joreskoc 

Rosert L. LINN 

Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, N. J. 
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COMMENT ON “CORRELATES OF 
POLITICAL COMPLEXITY” 


The recent article- by Mark Abrahamson, 
“Correlates of Political Complexity” (ASR 34: 
690-701), contains an interesting “Discussion” 
of the relationship between warfare and political 
complexity. My own research—some published 
(Otterbein and Otterbein, 1965; Otterbein, 
1968a; Otterbein, 1968b), some unpublished 
(Otterbein, 1966; Otterbein, 1968c; Otterbein 
n.d.)—provides answers to some of the ques- 
tions and queries raised by Abrahamson. In 
this comment, “answers” to three of his queries 
will be formulated by presenting my data on 50 
preindustrial societies in 2 x 2 tables. 

“Theoretically, political complexity may be 
related to external threat, warfare, or especially, 
to conquest... . If there is variation in common 
among conquest and all of these other variables 
{demographic concentration, socioeconomic de- 
velopment, etc.], it raises the possibility that 
the reported relationships are spurious. The key 
test of this potential spuriousness lies in the 
magnitude of the relationship betwen conquest 
and political complexity, The lower this rela- 
tionship is, the less the likelihood of spurious- 
ness” (Abrahamson, 1969:699). If conquest is 
operationalized as either political control (as 
a reason that the military organization goes 
to war) or military success (as measured by 
territorial expansion), the magnitude of the 
relationship between conquest and political com- 
plexity can be ascertained. Table 1 shows the 


Table 1. Reasons for Going to War? by 


Political Complexity. 





DPP PC Total 
Chiefdoms & States 7 9 16 
Bands 4 Tribes 30 0 30 
Total 37 9 46 





o.68, x7=20.98, p<.001 





*hefense, Plunder, or Prestige (DPP) 
Political Control (PC) 
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Table 2. Military Success? by Political 





Complexity. ~ 
TCC TE Total 
Chiefdoms 4 States 10 6 16 
Bands § Tribes 20 7 27 
Total 30 13 43 


¢=.12, x7=.64, N.S. 


@rerritory Constant or Contracting (TCC) 
Territory Expanding (TE) 


relationship between (1) political complexity ` 
——Service’s (1962) four types of social organ- 
izations provide the index—and (2) the reasons 
for going to war (Otterbein, 1966; Table 14 in 
Otterbein, n.d.). Table 2 shows the relationship 
between pclitical complexity and military suc- 
cess (Otterbein, 1968c; Table 23 in Otterbein, 
n.d.). 

These two tables provide only an indecisive 
answer; although both coefficients are positive, 
the correlation is significant in Table 1, but not 
in Table 2. For the sake of completeness, I 
should mention that military success (i.e. terri- 
torial expansion) is significantly correlated with 
a scale of military sophistication—r,,—0.44; 
p<.01 (Table 22 in Otterbein, n.d.). 

Abrahamson (1969:699) writes: “A prelim- 
inary indication of this relationship ie. the re- 
lationship between conquest and political com- 
plexity was possible by relating the political 
complexity scores to measures of external war- 
fare developed by Otterbein (1968 [a]). Un- 
fortumately, the results of this comparison must 
be interpreted very tentatively. Otterbein has 
rated the frequency with which a sample of 
preindustrial societies were both the instigators 
and victims of external attack; however, their 
success, in either role, is not indicated.” I am 


Table 3. Military Success? by Frequency 
of Attacking. 
TCC TE Total 
Continual or Freq. 10 1Z 22 
Infreq. or Never 19 1 20 
Total 29 13 42 


$=.54, %2=12.03, p<. 001 


ĉêrferritory Constant or Contracting (TCC) 
Territory Expanding (TE) 
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Table 4. Military Success? by Frequency 
of Being Attacked. 





TCC TE Total 
Continual or Freq. 12 6 18 
Infreq. or Never | ee 24 
Total 29 13 42 





¢>.04, 7.08, N.S. 





“Territory Constant or Contracting (TCC) 
Territory Expanding (TE) 


indebted to Abrahamson for drawing my atten- 
tion to the possible relationship between my two 
types of external war and military success. 
Table 3 shows the relationship between the fre- 
quency of attacking and military success. Table 
4 shows the relationship between the frequency 
of being attacked and military success. 

As one might have predicted, those societies 
on the offensive are militarily successful, while 
those societies on the defensive are just as 
likely to have constant or contracting territory 
as they are to have expanding territory. 

Continuing, Abrahamson states (1969:699- 
700): “In addition, the relationship could be 
examined only in seven societies; none of the 
others were included in both samples. The re- 
sults show small to moderate correlations be- 
tween political complexity and both types of ex- 
ternal war involvement. Neither relationship ap- 
proaches significance (p>.10). These results 
suggest, very tentatively, that the correlations 
between political complexity and the proposed 
correlates are not spurious reflections of their 
common variation with warfare. As indicated 
previously, however, the role of warfare in pre- 
industrial societies is a very complex issue, 
requiring substantially more exploration.” Table 


Table 5. Frequency of Attacking? by 
Political Complexity 
CF IN Total 
chiefdoms § States 8 7 15 
Bands & Tribes 19, -413 32 
Total 27 20 47 


¢=.06, x7=.15, nes. 





“continual or Frequent (CF) 
Infrequent or Never (IN) 


~ 
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Table 6. Frequency of Being Attacked® 
by Political Complexity. 





CF IN Total 
Chiefdoms § States 5 10 15 
Bands § Tribes 18 14 32 
Total 23 24 47 


$=.21, x°=2.14, .05<p<.10 
age ea ee EE 


®continual or Frequent (CF) 
Infrequent or Never (IN) 


5 shows the relationship between political com- 
plexity——using the index developed fram Service 
(1962)—and the frequency of attacking. Table 
6 shows the relationship between political 
complexity and the frequency of being attacked. 
These two tables essentially agree with the 
results which Abrahamson obtained. One dif- 
ference, however, does exist. The relationship 
between the two variables in Table 6 approaches 
significance, whereas Abrahamson, using seven 
societies and his index of political complexity, 
failed to obtain a significant correlation. 
Kerru F. OTTERBEIN 
State University of 
New York at Buffalo 
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PERSONALITY AND INTERPERSONAL BEHAVIOR, by Robert Freed Bales. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1970. 561 pp. $11.95. 


THEODORE M. MELS 
State University of New York at Bufalo 


Bales presents in this book what my stu- 
dents call his “chopper” model. It is a new 
conceptual scheme for interpreting interper- 
sonal orientations in groups. Visualize yourself 
up in the air in a helicopter: you rise up; you 
drop down; you tilt and shift to the right, 
tilt the other way and- shift to the left; you 
nose down and move forward or you tilt 
upward, pull backward. Now, if you imagine 
being surrounded by an interpersonal world, 
then your ride is like being within Bales’ spa- 
tial model. Rising up is seeking material suc- 
cess or dominating others; dropping down is 
depreciating the self or being subordinate or 
passive; shifting right is positive (being affec- 
tionate, warm, agreeable), shifting left is neg- 
ative (being resentful, cold, disagreeable), mov- 
ing forward is commitment to group values and 
tasks; moving backward is adherence to hereti- 
cal thoughts and deviant modes. To determine 
these various positions and directions, Bales 
categorizes information from these various 
sources: how members rate one another (Does 
he seem pessimistic about group ideals? Does 
he seem submissively good?), how members be- 
have toward one another (asking for informa- 
tion, giving opinions, seeming friendly, etc.), 
fantasies produced in the group setting (Does 
the hero act in a dominant manner?) and, fi- 
nally, value-statements (“It’s the man who 
stands alone who excites our admiration”). 
Now, if you go up, right, and forward, you pro- 
duce behavior, expressions, signals, messages, 
and so on that generate in those others around 
you certain perceptions about where you are 
heading (at least relative to where they are or 
are heading): you will seem to others to be 
ascendant, friendly, a group leader who wants 
solidarity among members and progress for the 
group and favors a democratic mode of deci- 
sion-making. And if you were to fall off, revers- 
ing directions, you would generate perceptions 
that you were heading for failure and with- 
drawal. And so on for the twenty-four other 
directions. Direction is ascertained not by a 
fixed point, but by eliciting the subjective defi- 


nitions in the minds of members. Returning to 
our analogy, the model is more concerned with 
the position of each helicopter relative to the 
others than in where the whole unit of heli- . 
copters is going. 

The model may be used to predict coalitions 
and subgroup formations. The observer (partic- 
ipant or otherwise), (1) takes a variety of read- 
ings on the various group members, (2) locates 
each within the three-dimensional subjective 
space, (3) determines distances between posi- 
tions, and (4) by applying certain principles of 
coalescing, suggests the more likely coalitions, 
subgroups and isolates. This structure can be 
charted and presumably tested with other in- 
dependent data. Going one step further, he can 
speculate on those shapes (formed by positions 
and their interconnections) characteristic of 
particular kinds of groups. The reader will find 
one such shape for the self-analytic groups that 
Bales has been instructing at Harvard. 

The next feature of the model is important 
and one to which we shall return later, for it 
is easy to misunderstand. When you rise in 
your helicopter to the northeast you are enter- 
ing a region where a certain type of pilot tends 
to go (or more accurately, a region where it 
would seem appropriate for that type of pilot 
to go). Favored directions taken by pilots sug- 
gest personality characteristics of the pilots. 
For each of the twenty-six directions (or re- 
gions), Bales presents a sketch of a conceivably 
existent personality, or type of person, who 
would fit the region. Personality characteristics 
include: how he sees himself, what ideas and 
values he will express, the quality of his inter- 
action, his conflicts and coalitions with others, 
personality traits such as dominance and socia- 
bility, how he sees his parents, and so on. 

While it is likely that Bales considers his 
model relevant to the science of social psychol- 
ogy, he addresses his book to group partici- 
pants for their practical use in understanding 
more fully what is going on in their groups. 
The style is personal and unassuming. To para- 
phrase, “From a long struggle in trying to un- 
derstand our research findings and the dynamics 
of self-analytic groups, I have arrived at a 
schema which lends order to certain interper- 
sonal phenomena. I have found it useful—I 
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present it to you hoping you will find it useful 
too.” In this spirit, the reader is within the first 
few pages introduced to a series of exercises 
through which he begins to apply the model: 
think of a group and persons in it; ask this 
list of questions; then see how the answers 
relate to the dimensions in the model, up, down, 
right, left and so on. Almost immediately, the 
reader feels invited into a rather intimate work- 
ing relation with the author. Just as quickly, 
the reviewer wonders whether he is intruding 
as he comments on the model before the reader 
has tried the exercises, and as he raises ques- 
tions about it before it becomes internalized 
in the reader’s mind. Be that as it may, it is 
useful to both the social scientist and the stu- 
dent who is applying the model to consider two 
major questions: First, what is Bales’ model 
a model of? Second, where, when, and how 
should it be applied? Answers to both questions 
are helped by retracing the steps from the orig- 
inal sources of data to the model’s final form. 

One major set of original data are readings 
taken on twelve five-man groups meeting for 
ten hours each in the Harvard Laboratory. 
These readings include presession personality 
measures, categorizations of interaction, self- 
and other-ratings, guesses as to how others are 
rating the self, value statements, responses 
from in-depth interviews and so on. Another 
set of data consists of responses of 552 sub- 
jects to Bales’ Value Profile. Arthur Couch per- 
formed a factor analysis of both the presession 
personality variables and the various domains 
of variables, including personality, subjective 
ratings, and value statements. With readings on 
what must originally have been around 600 
variables, and with factors emerging from sev- 
eral factor analyses, Bales undertook the task 
of identifying a workable number of dimensions 
that took into account the greatest amount of 
information. 

Many readers are familiar with the artistry 
Bales displayed in Interaction Process Analysts 
in reducing the variety of group interactions 
to twelve categories. He shows equal skill in 
constructing the present model. From an in- 
tuitive familiarity with groups he has worked 
with and with literally hundreds of factor load- 
ings, he has devised a simple schema, easy to 
grasp and easy to remember. While based on 
empirical findings, the model is not constrained 
by them. Bales has made his choices in terms 
of his values of simplicity, order, and reason- 
ableness. After arriving at his three dimensions, 
he relates measures on approximately 130 dif- 
ferent variables to those dimensions. Carefully, 
in a 70-page appendix, he reports the evidence 
which justifies statements that such-and-such 
a reading permits labelling it either up, down, 
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right, left, forward, or backward, or points in 
between. With some evidence “clear and 
strong” and other “indirect and weak,” he tol- 
erates considerable slippage between reading 
and directional assignment. For instance, in a 
sample of 115 directional assignments, evidence 
for 71 was direct, while in 44 it was either 
indirect or weak. 

Overall, more than 300 assignments are made. 
Here are some examples of how measures are 
related to directions: Veering to the left is 
identified by such measures as (a) high anxiety, 
(b) dependency, (c) disagress with others in 
interaction, (d) low rate in seeming friendly, 
(e) others rate him as resentful, (f) rates self 
high on understanding, (g) high on acting hostile 
toward others. Dropping down is identified by 
(a) making statements that devalue the self, 
(bò rates others high on extroversion, (c) 
guesses others will rate him high on individual- 
ism, (d) low on acts initiated in group interac- 
tion. Moving backward is identified by (a) 
rates others high on accepting authority, (b) 
scores high on wish-fulfillment, (c) rates self 
high on favoring expression of feelings and 
need for gratification, (d) receives relatively 
few agreements from others. And so on for all 
directions. 

With this background, let us return to the 
question of what the model represents by con- 
sidering what the model is not about. 

First, the model is not of the group as a 
small social system. In fact, the contrast be- 
tween Bales’ previous models and this one is 
sharp and clear. In /nteractton Process Analy- 
sts, he conceived of the group as a small social 
system with functional problems that need to 
be resolved (communication, evaluation, inte- 
gration, etc.), and then classified observable 
behavior according to its relevance to those 
problems. “The group as social system” was one 
of the distinguishing features of Bales’ work 
in the 1950’s: system problems, oscillation be- 
tween problems of adaptation and integration; 
the group as an equilibrium maintaining sys- 
tem; phase sequences as one after another func- 
tional problem is worked on, etc. The group 
overshadowed individuals. The personalities of 
members (and the error variance their differ- 
ences produced) could be managed by running 
a large number of groups and pooling the data. 
From this earlier stance, the present one is an 
abrupt about-face, for here the themes are 
“what kind of person does member A seem 
to be to others,” how are perceptions, ratings, 
reported fantasies, actions, and statements vis- 
a-vis a given actor interrelated, and what is the 
configuration of these interrelationships? There 
is literally no mention—or even a trace—of the 
old social system issues, and no comment on 
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how the present model is related to earlier theo- 
retical schemes in Interaction Process Analysts 
and The Working Papers. 

Second, the model is not about the relation- 
ship between psychodynamics and group dy- 
namics, as is for example Whitaker and Lieber- 
man’s model on personal and group focal 
conflict. Bales makes no attempt to link group 
issues and personal issues or to deal with their 
interplay. 

Third, if it is not a model of social system 
phenomena, nor of person-group dynamics, is it 
then a model of personality per se, or of per- 
sonality in a social setting as the title of the 
book implies? On this point the reader can 
easily become confused by contradictions in 
Bales’ exposition. On the one hand, he states 
explicitly that while the behavior of the per- 
son, how others perceive him, and their ex- 
pectations of him may be called his social role, 
this role is not the same as his personality. 
“You see only his interpersonal behavior which 
may reflect only one side of his personality, 
elicited by this particular group. .. .” Even 
after adding data on the MMPI, fantasies, value 
statements, and so on, the data are not of the 
order that would provide an assessment of the 
actor’s personality, which “consists of his rela- 
tively enduring characteristics as a total being.” 
Clear enough and agreed. Yet, on the other 
hand, Bales frequently says that in placing a 
measure in a certain region in the spatial model 
one is identifying a feature of the actor’s “per- 
sonality or social role’—~as though they were 
identical. And while he titled his elaboration of 
the 27 regions, “Types of Group Roles and 
Their Value-Directions,” he actually sketches 
a conceivably existing personality, or type of 
person, who could “fit” each region. Does the 
model depict social roles or personalities? They 
are not the same. 

The fact that the model is not of personali- 
ties becomes clear when we compare the basic 
data and operations with work by other writers 
who are clearly utilizing a model of personality. 
An example of the latter is Roy Schafer’s use 
of the Rorschach in assessing personality. Using 
standard stimuli (the inkblots), Schafer first 
considers the subject’s sense of reality and his 
conflicts and defenses in the testing situation. 
He then interprets responses to the inkblots 
as the interplay of impulses, defenses, and 
adaptive strivings, using sets of categories for 
themes (such as sado-mashochism) and de- 
fenses (such as denial and projection). The 
output is an assessment of the enduring struc- 
ture of the subject’s personality and an analy- 
sis of his adaptive strivings and mechanisms of 
defense. While much more than Rorschach re- 
sponses are needed to understand an individual’s 
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personality, the point is that choices in Ror- 
schach testing procedure are made to elicit 
information on the basic dynamics of person- 
ality. How the individual performs in one situa- 
tion after another and how others perceive him 
are data of another order which, of course, can 
be systematically related to his personality. The 
conceptual distinction should offer no difficulty, 
and has become clear enough over the past fifty 
years to give rise to the subfield of social sci- 
ence called Personality and Social Structure. 

If Bales says that the data reflect social role, 
and social role is not the same as personality, 
then why is “personality” in the title of the 
book? The following statement may indicate 
the direction Bales is taking on this question: 
“Tf the group role of the individual can be 
well assessed one can then use statistical infor- 
mation about the kind of personality traits usu- 
ally correlated to that group role as a 
source of further ideas in the attempt to under- 
stand the particular personality.” This suggests 
that the present presentation is but a first step 
in a more extensive research program, in which 
the full set of steps would include: (a) define 
slots in the group (K, L, M and N); (b) con- 
duct a statistical analysis of the personality 
characteristics (through application of a per- 
sonality model) of persons who gravitate to 
respective slots; (c) discover, for example, 
that type X tends toward slot M; (d) when in 
a particular instance one observes person A 
moving into slot M, then investigate further 
to see if he is or is not type X; and finally, 
(e) add this datum to the hypothesized rela-- 
tionship between type and slot. Now, unless 
“personality” is defined in precisely the same 
terms as the slot, then one needs an independ- 
ent model, procedure, and measures of person- 
ality. Type and slot are not the same; person- 
ality and social role are not the same, as Bales 
says. 

If Bales’ model is not of the group as a social 
system, or of psycho-group dynamics, or of 
personality in the social setting, then what is it? 
Let us return to the basic data. They are the 
perceptions others have of a given member. 
“These perceptions depend upon his personality, 
his behavior and his position in the group as 
well as those of all other members of the group. 
The basic datum is how a given person seems 
to be and to act.” This is to be distinguished 
from “personality” and from role (in the norma- 
tive sense of one’s obligations, privileges, re- 
straints, and awareness of what one is free to 
do). In my opinion, an additional concept is 
needed: the ancient one of persona. In Cicero’s 
terms, persona meant both “as one appears to 
others (but not necessarily as he really is)” and 
“the part one plays in life (but not necessarily 
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the part he most wants to play).” Persona also 
means “around the body,” “face,” and “mask.” 
‘Persona as “mask” is jointly fashioned by the 
self and the other; it is a combination of how 
one presents oneself in everyday life and how 
others around one (with their own wishes, fears, 
desires and feelings) perceive one to be. Persona 
as “the part played” is likewise jointly fash- 
ioned, being a combination of what one can 
do and what others will give one room to do. 
Bales’ model is a model of social masks and of 
behavioral roles. From ratings by the self and 
others, one infers features and contours of the 
masks; from observations of behavior and from 
reactions from others to that behavior one infers 
the set of behavioral roles being played. Certain 
masks belong in given regions; moving in a given 
direction is using a particular mode of mask- 
making. Mask and part played are probably 
related, but are not identical and on occasions 
may even be contradictory. The concept persona 
or mask is useful for several reasons. First, masks 
are real, and although what Bales is getting at 
through his measures is not the real person, it 
is certainly real enough. Second, masks influence 
one another; those masks surrounding one alter 
the aspect of one’s own. Third, the concept of 
mask affords a degree of freedom between the 
outside and the inside of an individual—-so that 
both fit and non-fit between personality and 
social role can be considered empirically. 
Finally, masks may be switched without imply- 
_ing that an individual’s basic personality has 
changed. 

From this viewpoint, I interpret Bales’ exer- 
cise in fleshing-out the spatial model with con- 
crete existing persons as a process of imagining 
the type of real person who should fit behind 
a given mask. His 27 types are then a set of 
hypotheses regarding the relationship between 
persona or “mask” and person. 

The second major question concerns the 
conditions under which the model should be 
applied. It arises because here again Bales sends 
his readers contradictory messages. While he 
presents the model to the everyday group 
participant as a potentially useful aid in making 
inferences about persons in groups (useful to a 
wide variety of members in a range of groups), 
Bales is very careful to state what would seem 
to be highly conservative limiting conditions: 
operations involved in applying the model are 
feasible, and the generalizations he makes in 
presenting the model, hold only if (a) there 
is consensus among group members’ ratings, 
and (b) self- and member-ratings are related 
(degree unspecified) both to a given member’s 
personality and to his social role. If these condi- 
tions are to be taken seriously, then the would-be 
model-applier is left high and dry, for while 
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he may obtain some information on the similar- 
ity of ratings across members, how is he actually 
to know the degree to which a person’s per- 
sonality, his role, and his perceptions of others 
are integrated? The assurance Bales gives to 
the novice observer that there is a surprising 
degree of consensus in ratings, and that ratings, 
personality, and role are “usually” related, will 
not satisfy experienced researchers whose em- 
pirical tests of such relations frequently fail to 
show clear results. Their skepticism needs to be 
counteracted with procedural means to test 
independently the degree of integration of per- 
scnality, ratings, and role. Even then, the dili- 
gent investigator will need to interpret carefully 
the other limitation Bales sets, which is the 
assumption “that the group to which the sys- 
tem is applied is in a task-oriented phase, is 
oriented to conservative assigned goals and that 
the task leaders of the group are themselves also 
likely to be conservative.” Bales seems to bend 
over so far backward in setting limiting condi- 
ticns that many readers will wonder whether the 
qualifications are really to be taken seriously. 
An alternative, of course, would be for the 
observer to learn what the group goal is, 
whether conservative or otherwise, and then 
relate observed behavior to that goal. 

If I dwell upon these conditions it is because 
I sense a danger that in performing the opera- 
tions for applying the model, practitioners will 
reinforce impressions that the appropriate condi- 
tions do in fact exist. The first impression is 
that consensus exists among raters, for in deter- 
mining whether a person is scored up or down 
on a given measure an arithmetic sum is taken 
of other’s ratings of him. If twelve rate him up 
and five rate him down, then he is scored up by 
seven, The operation is based on the under- 
standing that “as in ordinary three dimensional 
physical space, movement upward is the op- 
posite of movement downward. They are op- 
posite directions: movement in either direction 
cancels movement in the other.” This, of course, 
obscures differences among members. Suppose 
there is a value-split in the group between the 
blues and the reds. When the blues see person A 
in one light while the reds see him in another, 
direction is determined by the number of blues 
and reds and the reality of the split between 
them is lost. The second impression is that mem- 
bers are umconflicted, for in determining a 
person’s direction through the use of a number 
of measures, the observer again subtracts indi- 
catars in one direction from those in the op- 
posite direction. Thus when within the person- 
ality there is a conflict, or ambivalence, 
expressed at one time by positive reactions and 
at cther times with equal frequency by nega- 
tive ones, the opposite reactions cancel each 
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other out and the directional reading appears as 
zero or of no importance. In eliminating in- 
formation on differential perceptions, the opera- 
tion tends to reinforce the impression of group 
consensus; in eliminating contradictory actions 
or oscillating expressions of the individual, the 
operation tends to reinforce the impression that 
personality processes, role, and ratings are 
integrated. As the model is presented, it seems 
that the laws of geometry supersede the laws 
of sociology and psychology. But, of course, 
there is no law that says one has to take the 
arithmetic sum to determine direction in the 
space. As Bales states, he does so only as a 
first approximation. 

In addressing his book especially to students 
in self-analytic groups such as those he has 
been teaching at Harvard (his course outline is 
given in Appendix 6), Bales engages in a 
pedagogical experiment. Will students incorpo- 
rate the model? If so, what will they learn from 
it? If they apply it systematically from the first 
through the ninth month of their experience, 
what developmental trends and what changes 
in the configurations of interpersonal roles will 
become apparent? Presumably, in the future 
we will find out how they respond to his invita- 
tion and will hear about their experience in 
applying the model. In the meantime, from 
what is already known about students’ ex- 
periences in such groups we might anticipate 
some of the issues that are likely to arise in its 
application. In successful self-analytic groups, 
the student gradually becomes able to present 
himself to others more directly—to be less de- 
pendent upon his mask. At the same time he 
becomes a more perceptive observer of others, 
better able to recognize the common defenses of 
denial, distortion, and projection, as well as the 
interpersonal games being played. Together these 
trends result in greater confidence in assessing 
others, and in the case of the model, would 
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Personality and Interpersonal Behavior is a 
book of many uses. It is a handbook or work- 
book for use by members of “academic self- 
analytic groups which deal with their own 
processes and internal problems rather than 
with externeal tasks” (p. vi). It also serves to 
supplement a “natural observational approach 
to the understanding of personalities and groups 
in everyday situations” (p. 3). Of the several 
ways in which this book may be used, I am 
worried about the following: 
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result in progressively more valid ratings and 
therefore a better fit between the mask and the 
individual. However, the student in the mean- 
time may have made discoveries about group 
phenomena which complicate the situation. He 
may have discovered that persons’ are cast by 
others into roles that serve the ends of the 
group—roles such as scapegoat, joker, hero, 
etc.—or learn that groups unconsciously generate 
illusions to protect against internal and external 
threat. For example, the illusion that all mem- 
bers are equal and feel and think alike (con- 
sensus), which protects against real and possibly 
dangerous differences; or the illusion that indi- 
viduals are unconflicted, which protects against 
ambivalent feelings toward authority figures: 
and fellow students. He will discover that group 
processes occur on a number of different levels, 
and that many of them are still mysteries to us. 
This is not to suggest that he can not apply the 
model, but it is to say that in addition to Bales’ 
“interpersonal behavior space,” the experienced 
student becomes acquainted with other “spaces,” 
such as personality dynamics, group dynamics 
associated with collective defenses, illusions, and 
myths, as well as the community context in 
which the whole enterprise is operating. If the 
student misinterprets the space of the model to 
correspond to all these other spaces, or as the 
single space that contains them all, then he is 
likely to become confused and either close his 
eyes to the other spaces or discard the model. 
If, however, the distinctions among the spaces 
in the situation remain clear, and Bales’ model 
is understood to apply specifically to what I 
refer to as personae, then the more able students 
are likely to take the next strategical step, which 
is to establish the connections between personae 
and the other systems, and thereby advance 
our empirical findings on groups. To the degree 
that this happens, Bales may very well count 
his experiment a full success. 


If one proceeds as indicated in a set of 
simple instructions contained in the book, he 
may, on the basis of a few observations about 
the interaction of a member of a task-oriented 
group, classify that member into one of three 
categories (high, medium, and low) on each 
of three dimensions of participation. These are 
nowhere succinctly defined, although they seem 
identical with the Couch and Carter dimensions 
of individual prominence, group goal facilitation, 
and group sociability—which is perhaps not 
surprising inasmuch as Couch worked with Bales 
in developing this three dimensional system. The 
group member emerges from this process classi- 
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fied as one of 27 types. Then, by turning to 
Part IL (“Types of Group Roles and Their 
Value-Directions’’), one is immediately provided 
with an ideal-typical description of such a group 
member. These descriptions tell how the mem- 
ber sees himself and how others see him, his place 
in the interaction network, what ideals and values 
he will express, the quality of his interaction, 
his conflicts and coalitions with others, his per- 
sonality traits, how he sees his parents, his 
effect on group satisfaction, and finally his rela- 
tionship with each of the other 26 types. This 
use of the book provides a large return for a 
small investment, and, unfortunately, may be 
the way the book is used by many students. 
Such use is likely to be “prejudice building,” 
giving the student the feeling that he now knows 
all there is to know about the group members, 
and that there is really no use in making further 
observations. Bales does encourage the reader 
to go beyond such use, but I think this would 
be difficult for unaided students in the same 
sense that using answers for the purpose of ask- 
ing further questions is more difficult than using 
questions for the purpose of arriving at answers. 
Too much space in the book is given to classify- 
ing and typifying for the student to learn, with- 
out help, the more important task of questioning 
the diverse meanings and implications of what 
he observes. 

Can the book be used to learn how to raise 
questions about personality and interpersonal 
behavior? Emphatically “yes,” providing one 
approaches the book in this manner. Beyond 
the 200 pages given over to description of the 
27 ideal-typical group roles already mentioned, 
there are about 185 pages devoted to training 
in techniques of observation, as well as some 
discussion of analysis. These include a chapter 
on the use of subjective impressions, a chapter 
on observing who speaks to whom, a chapter 
describing a revision of the Interaction Process 
Analysis scoring system and its use in observa- 
tion, a chapter on interpreting latent meaning in 
the content of the verbal interaction-fantasy 
themes, and a chapter on interpreting and under- 
‘ standing the less latent meanings of value state- 
ments. Throughout these discussions, the student 
should be encouraged to follow Bales as he 
raises a variety of questions in trying to come 
to grips with what his observations are telling 
him about groups and their members. This part 
of the book, full of bits and pieces, sketches, 
and outlines of insight into the workings of 
groups, is most valuable and deserves emphasis 
in classroom use. i 

For example, in the chapter on observing who 
speaks to whom (pp. 81-83), Bales discusses 
the empirical generalization that “the number of 
acts a person receives from a given other person 
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in the group tends to equal the number that 
he gives to that other person.” He points out 
that this generalization is based on much 
evidence, though it is not true in every instance, 
nor is it frequently exactly true. Yet “insofar 
as it is true,” he asks, “what does it mean—that 
is, how is one to understand the reasons for it?” 
The discussion which follows illustrates Bales at 
his best: coming to grips with the meanings 
of his data and their implications for group 
process, through such techniques as raising ques- 
tions, checking data, reasoning, raising more 
questions, and so on. He notes, for instance, 
that the above generalization does not hold 
for the top participator in the group. To under- 
stand why not, he again checks the data and 
notes a kind of “directional current” in the 
way interaction is directed. 


Tc is as if the members of the group arrange 
themselves into a kind of semirestricted network, 
such that one person, the top participator, tends 
toward a monopoly on the right to address the 
group as a whole. Others tend to address him in 
disproportional amount, as if he were their spokes- 
man to the group as a whole. But he does not 
return their specific communications. He is dispro- 
portionately low in returning communication to 
the specific individuals who address him. He con- 
tinues to speak to the group as a whole. It is as 
if he and the others understood the arrangement 
as a dialogue between the top participant, or 
leader, on the one side, who initiates the actions, 
and the rest of the group, followers, on the other 
side, who reply in chorus. 


This speculative, “as if” quality of pursuing 
an understanding of empirical observations lends 
itself well to further speculation, further in- 
quiry, and further observation. Here the ques- 
tioning process is well illustrated, and the 
student can learn much from these illustrations. 

Nevertheless, for teaching purposes the ap- 
parent emphasis is on learning how the informa- 
tion gained through observations of behaviors, 
values, and fantasies of group members can be 
boiled down in order to type the members into 
one or more of the 27 ideal-types, or, with more 
quantitative refinement, to locating members in 
the previously mentioned  three-dimensional 
space. The multitude of things “going on” in the 
group as it is observed, to which Bales fre- 
quently draws attention, may thus be lost if 
the student is thinking only in terms of 
classifying. My hope, and probably Bales’, is 
that the student will begin with the classifying 
activity as a kind of orienting procedure and 
then go on to seek more information, raise more 
questions, examine deviant cases, and seek a 
better understanding of personality and inter- 
personal behavior. My fear is that he will not 
do this. 

I disparage such classificatory activity as 
“prejudice building” when taken as an end in 
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itself. But I do not mean to imply that such 
classification of individuals cannot provide a 
more fruitful way of pursuing higher-order 
questions than does simply thinking about raw 
observations or using such low-level classifica- 
tions as are given in who-to-whom interaction 
matrices or in Interaction Process Analysis cate- 
gories. Raising such higher-order questions seems 
to be fairly difficult for most undergraduates, 
however, and the book offers very little help in 
this direction, although in one section Bales 
does use the three-dimensional classification 
system to pursue further questions as he devel- 
ops a theory of probable coalitions in self- 
analytic groups (pp. 36-50). 

This theory takes as its starting point the 
existing role structure of a group, defined by 
the categorization and placement of individual- 
member role performances into the three-dimen- 
sional framework. Using the Couch and Carter 
names of the dimensions, a person’s role per- 
formance, for example, might be characterized 
as +3 points of imdsvidual prominance, ~8 
points of group goal facilitation, and + 10 points 
on group sociability. Underlying each of these 
dimensions of role performance, Bales assumes 
a value-direction—what each individual feels is 
proper for himself and for movement of the 
group as a whole. Bales also assumes that each 
member would like others to support his own 
value-direction, i.e., be close to him in the 
three-dimensional space. The theory suggests 
that people located close to each other in the 
three-dimensional space—those who have sim- 
ilar kinds of role performances and hence under- 
lying values—will band together in a network or 
coalition to try to move the group as a whole in 
their preferred direction. More specifically, 
“each person in the group will try to form an 
alliance, or will identify himself in a psycholog- 
ical sense with the one other person who is 
closest to his position, provided that person is 
further upward [more prominent] in the power 
structure, unless there is no person close enough, 
in which case the given person will remain 
either an individual isolate, or will remain the 
terminating upper member of a network of 
those further downward linked to him” (p. 37). 

Directions for actually mapping out the 
structure and assessing probable coalitions in a 
group are provided, and illustrative use of such 
a map is provided to help students focus atten- 
tion on particular aspects of group structure, 
and to raise questions about group processes. 
Certain positions in the networks are singled 
out for study: isolates (those too distant 
to be linked to anyone else in the group), ter- 
minal upper members of networks (the most 
prominent members of coalitions) and members 
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at junctions of networks (the more central mem- 
bers who link .various subcoalitions within a 
given coalition). 

With respect to this last type of position, for 
example, Bales noted in the group used to 
illustrate the method and theory that: 


. +. members LD, JL, and AR were all females. 
In observing the group one might have gotten the 
impression that they performed an integrative 
function within their networks for this reason. 
Perhaps this was important. On the other hand, 
their position at junction points may have given 
them a special opportunity to function in this 
way. There is no reason why the present method 
of locating members should tend to put well- 
liked or attractive members at junction points. 
Whatever the combination of reasons, there was 
a visible alliance, and some joint planning out- 
side of sessions between members LD (female) 
and SP (male) who fall in one network, and 
similarly a positive joking relationship between 
member LD and EM (male), and between LD 
and LWT (male) [these four making up one 
coalition with LD at the junction point] (p. 43). 


We see here the beginnings of a theory of 
group process in terms of the values of members 
and their somewhat accidental relationships with 
others in the value network. The roles people 
play in groups are seen to be a function of the 
values they hold, and of the relationships to 
others in which they find themselves because of 
these values. Role performance as a link between 
personality (values) and group structure is seen 
as the key to understanding groups at this level 
of analysis. Here is the way in which classifica- 
tion and typification of group members can 
fruitfully be used. But students will probably 
need more help than Bales offers if they are to 
learn how to use these classifications to raise 
questions about group processes. This discussion 
might be extended, for instance, to deal with 
certain aspects of the study of self-analytic or 
other types of groups that have not been fully 
covered in the book (eg., the development of 
the group over time and the rise and fall of 
group issues). I am thinking here of the model 
given by Bennis and Shepard, and of the rich 
analyses and descriptions of Mills, Slater, Mann, 
and Dunphy (all referenced by Bales). 

This last point really begins to raise the ques- 
tion of what else is going on in self-analytic or 
other groups that cannot be captured with the 
three-dimensional system. Although the three 
dimensions used in this book were the most im- 
portant ones that emerged from a factor analysis 
of several hundred variables measuring person- 
alities, perceptions, and performances of group 
members, there are other dimensions. The pro- 
portion of variance accounted for by these three 
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most important factors is not given, but judging 
from some of the factor loadings provided in 
an appendix, my guess is that it runs about 
30% for the three. If so, a great deal of varia- 
tion is not accounted for in the three-dimen- 
sional system. How important is this missing 
information for understanding group processes? 


CAROLYN W. SHERIF 
Pennsylvania State University 


For nearly two decades, Bales has been as- 
sociated with such phrases as Interaction Process 
Analysis, Observation Room, Phases in Prob- 
lem Solving, and other aspects of laboratory 
studies of interaction. His current volume adds 
further associations, some of which may jar the 
unprepared: self-analytic groups (the 25 stu- 
dents enrolled annually in Harvard’s Social 
Relations 120), fantasy themes, the “normal 
cycle of socialization,” “psychoanalytic theorist 
in the personality ‘ area,” three-dimensional 
` model for group structure, and a typology of 
group roles (26 types in all), labeled with com- 
binations of six letters indicating the possible 
directions one, two, or three at a time. 

For Bales, there is at least biographical 
coherence in the earlier and current associations. 
His earliest research concerned therapeutic 
groups (Alcoholics Anonymous). He was later 
trained as an academic candidate of the Boston 
Psychoanalytic Institute. In teaching, he sought 
to focus self-analytic classes on observation in 
the classroom situation, with the aim of linking 
“Telatively enduring characteristics as a total 
being” with roles (expectations of others) 
emerging as varying combinations of personal- 


+ “ities interact. 


The objectives of self-analysis (which Bales 
sees as an “ethical responsibility,” p. 5), its 
process over time, the role of instructor (on 
which another book is planned), or sample out- 
comes of self-analysis are nowhere explicit. 
Therefore, this book can best be reviewed on 
its own terms, as a “theoretical treatise in the 
form of a didactic handbook” (p. 5). 

Part I reads like a manual for the course, 
and is assigned in the course outline (Appendix 
6). The writing is clear, with qualifications and 
references to the eight Appendices (Part II) 
to indicate to the student that the didactic con- 
tent has some research basis. (A major difficulty 
with this organization for me was the continual 
’ need to turn to an appendix to discover what 
such basis might be.) Part IX consists of de- 
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I don’t know, but I believe that a warning 
against premature classification and condensa- 
sion is warranted. Bales’ book has great poten- 
tial for helping students to understand group 
processes, but they must be made aware of the 
pitfalls of premature data reduction and of data 
reduction as an end in itself. 


scriptions, one after another, of Bales’ 26 role 
types and an “Average.” 

Bales is at his best when he turns to problems 
of observation (Observing Who Speaks to 
Whom, Part I; Revision of Interaction Process 
Analysis, Appendix 4). Quite correctly, he em- 
phasizes the necessity in systematic research for 
focussed observation by trained observers using 
well-defined concepts. While one may dispute 
the utility of the particular categories Bales 
devised (and has here revised), his continuing 
emphasis on the difficulties and value of training 
observers is much needed. Observation is a basic 
method of data collection in the social sciences, 
yet it is sometimes regarded as easier, hence 
less deserving of concentrated training than, 
say, interview methods or questionnaire or scale 
design—not to speak of data analysis. 

Given his intent to utilize “a good theorettcal 
system, which requires only a moderate, prac- 
tical amount of information, which reduces the 
complexity to a limited number of selected 
variables” (p. 29), how does Bales treat per- 
sonality and roles in this book? First, he re- 
stricts interest in the personality domain to 
aspects he considers more salient in interper- 
sonal behavior. This restriction rests, in part, 
on an assumption that “some subselves in a 
single total personality derive more or less 
directly from internalization of parental figures” 
—an assumption he attributes to “current social- 
psychological theory” (p. 15), though its cor- 
rect source appears to be Bales out of Freud. 

Next, he “assumes that the way values and 
group roles are associated ...is ... . the out- 
come of the socialization of the child in group 
settings, and that similar conditions prevail in 
many primary groups” (p. 176). This assump- 
tion, in turn, bolsters one of several dubious 
interpretations of data used in delineating role 
types that must be seen to be believed. For 
example: “the average tendency is for subjects 
to describe their parents in much the same way 
that they themselves are described by other 
group members in the classroom” (p. 198); 
moreover, descriptions of parents by each of 
the role types can be inferred from the latter. 
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Such an assumption can readily be challenged by 
reference to experimental findings on human 
perception, judgment, and other cognitive 
processes, as well as: those on the behavioral 
consequences of varying interaction situations. 

The actual focus adopted in the book quickly 
becomes value directions, which “are at the 
heart of the theory underlying the whole scheme 
of this book” (p. 398). The theory is a Freudian 
theme, embellished with sociological terminology. 
The “critical” concept is that of “normal de- 
velopmental cycle” (p. 176), during which 
parents (power-authority) “elicit affectionate 
feelings by giving affectionate feelings,” hope- 
fully with a balanced use of correction that 
keeps “money in the bank” for the relationship, 
if socialization is “successful” and complete (p. 
256). If the balance falls so low that “insuff- 
cient funds” are signalled, the person “is never 
rescued from his own anxiety and hostility.” 
The result is his failure to emerge from the 
cycle and value direction in which he is en- 
meshed at the time, as he would during “normal 
development” if the bank account had not gone 
into the red. Thus: “With some imagination, 
one can understand most major neurotic and 
psychotic symptoms, as well as major types of 
deviant orientation of individuals and social 
movements as a result of failures of the group 
and its culture to pass through a normal series 
of developmental cycles” (p. 176). 

Given these simplistic assumptions, Bales’ 
“artistic” leap from the data to a three-dimen- 
sional model of factor structure for interpersonal 
behavior and role types is understandable, if 
not warranted. Bales proceeded to a three- 
dimensional model on the basis of his concern 
to “reduce the complexity” and to leave value 
directions at the “heart of the theory.” 

I think it is more important to assess the 
adequacy of the theoretical model and the 
methods of data collection than to nit-pick over 
the factor structure Bales decided to use in 
constructing role types. I will also resist the 
temptation to expose the good guys and the bad 
guys that emerge in the role types, noting only 
that Bales does not hesitate to identify certain 
roles as prototypes for various social problems 
(delinquents, creators of social “chaos,” etc.) 
~~a rather astounding leap from data based 
largely on college students. 

An over-riding consideration in this concep- 
tion is Bales’ view of personality, especially 
value directions, as a precipitate of parent-child 
relationships. If the issues were as simple or as 
settled as he implies, developmental and per- 
sonality psychologists should be basking in the 
warm light of public life as advisors, even as 
policy-makers, rather than re-assessing—as they 
are—their own work on effects of early child- 
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hood experiences, child-rearing practices, peer 
group membership, neighborhood environments, 
educational practices, mass media, and other 
influences from the social setting. Bales is simply 
in error in taking this set of assumptions as 
generally accepted or acceptable when, in fact, 
the assumptions are parochial and not proven. 

Perhaps the ease with which this error is com- 


‘mitted is related to Bales’ conception of the 


human group. While regarding interpersonal 
behavior as reflecting only “one side” of per- 
sonality elicited by a particular group, he seems 
to indicate that the structure itself is chiefly 
the “way in which personalities, or selected sides 
of personalities, fit together” (p. 17). The im- 
plication is even clearer in descriptions of the 
role types, where predicted “conflicts and 
coalitions with others” rely heavily on mapping 
proximities and distances between value orienta- 
tions and personal] characteristics of participants. 
Thus, by implication, power (the upward direc- 
tion in the three-dimensional model), while a 
legitimate property of parents, is here a product 
of dominating individuals and the efforts by 
those less dominant, but with different values, 
to check the domination (which, in Bales’ class- 
room, amounts to talking a lot). Aside from per- 
sonal qualities (tact, warmth, etc.), there is 
little indication that other resources or social 
criteria contribute to power. Bales mentions 
the importance of status outside the group in 
establishing role relations, but he does not intro- « 
duce outside status, or male-female roles, or 
outside group cleavages (such as religion or 
race) into his role types. The great reliance 
placed on paper-and-pencil tests of personality 
and attitudes (the value profile) in constructing 
the factor structure for roles is a further basis 
for criticizing the concept of group structure,” 
especially since the validity of such tests in pre- 
dicting interpersonal behavior is greatly in 
doubt. 

If the concept of group has utility in social 
science, it refers to relationships among a set 
of individuals developed during interaction over 
time. Bales recognizes such properties chiefly in 
discussing fantasy themes (Chapter 7). Fantasy ` 
is related to behavior as “unconscious aspects of 
the mind” are to “conscious aspects, that is 
through many distorting and concealing de- 
fenses” (p. 137). Group fantasy, then, turns 
out to be a “chain reaction” or contagion with 
“a mysterious power to drag the interaction of 
the group into some extreme form” (p. 138). 
While fantasy is essential to group interaction 
and, in time, “turns into a new social reality 
and constrains where it formerly liberated” (p. 
154), it is also “sovereign social medicine” 
whose “proper dosage has often been exceeded” 
(p. 140). Hence, the mysterious chain reac- 
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tions can be serious in the “more volatile forms 
one finds in a riot; the mob-scene; a lynching; 
a panic’: or “social movements and revolu- 
tions” (p. 136). 

Thus Bales disposes of the problems of norm 
formation, normative regulation in groups, and 
norm change through fantasy. His “value direc- 
tions” are already properties of persons as 
precipitates from earlier parent-child interac- 
tions. It is important to realize, on the one 
hand, that Bales explicitly identifies group 
fantasy as the source of group culture (pp. 
151 ff.) and, on the other hand, that he instructs 
that events should be coded as group fantasy 
when they do not refer to the “here-and-now.” 
For him, group products apparently have little 
to do with members’ attempts to solve problems, 
achieve goals, face a sometimes hostile environ- 
ment, or to deal with nature. 

One exception to the criteria for fantasy aptly 
illustrates what I regard as inadequate in Bales’ 
conception of a group. As fantasy, he includes 
references by participants to the observation 
room, which is large enough to accommodate 25 
participants and 25 observers, and includes a 
large set of three mirrors for observation, an 
oval table, and a red rug. His grounds are that 
the room’s features “are not explained by any- 
thing about the group. They were there ‘in the 
beginning’ ” (p. 148). 

This curious logic contradicts Bales’ own 
cautions that his role types are applicable only 
to the situations he has studied. More seriously, 
it ignores the fact that any group forms in an 
environment whose features and facilities affect 
interaction from the beginning. In the present 
case, Bales is also committing a methodological 
error that is not easily excused in the light of 
recent work on the “social psychology of the 
research situation.” Beyond a few hints in the 
role type descriptions (especially those types 
who withdraw or remark about feeling like a 
guinea pig), there is little attention to the pos- 
sibility that the process of being observed in 
the elaborate observation room has a significant 
impact on interpersonal behavior. 

Bales also neglects the nature of the tasks 
and problems faced by participants, another 
set of variables that affect whether a group will 
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form in the first place, the criteria for status 
(power), and conformity-deviation. The tasks 
in his class are talking about self, others, con- 
tent of the course—all in the framework of 
human relations problems. Such tasks and inter- 
personal problems are by no means typical of 
human groups, including families. The assump- 
tion that one can analogize from interpersonal 
behavior in self-analytic classrooms to the fam- 
ily or to other human groups is simply unwar- 
ranted on the basis of research showing the im- 
pact on behavior of the location of interaction 
(including the methods of study), the motiva- 
tions of participants in selecting problems and 
executing tasks, and the kind of normative 
regulation of behavior and interpersonal rela- 
tions (status-roles) that arise during interac- 
tion, 

In short, although one would suspect that 
over a period of two semesters, groups with 
distinctive properties (at least a set of status- 
role relations and norms) would form in the 
observation room, there is little evidence for 
such suspicions in this book. There is indication 
that the relatively large number (25) is condu- 
cive to the formation of sub-groups or factions 
(coalitions). If so, perhaps the outcome is more 
accurately termed an infergroup system, in 
which the roles and behavior of participants 
take on different properties, depending on 
whether interaction occurs within a faction or 
between factions. If this is the case, several 
didactic suggestions in Part I would be mis- 
leading. 

In keeping with Bales’ own preference, the 
didactic portions of this book should be 
evaluated with reference to the adequacy of the 
theory underlying them. The result of a great 
deal of hard work in research and analysis by 
many persons, this book illustrates once again 
the futility of analysis of interpersonal behavior 
that excludes the major properties of human 
groups, the properties of the setting in which 
the group forms and functions, and the implicit 
cultural assumptions that govern both the col- 
lective goals and the study of those who share 
them. It is difficult to believe that learning 
experiences based on its instructions could over- 
come such limitations. 


— 
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JOHN REX 
University of Warwick, England 


In the thirties and forties, according to Lipset 
and Smelser, the main lines of American so- 
ciology were laid down by Parsons, on the one 
hand, and by Lazarsfeld, on the other. Parsons 
built on the convergence which he claimed to 
detect in European sociology to produce his 
structural-functional approach, while Lazarsfeld 
insisted upon the translation of theory into 
quantitatively testable propositions. The present 
volume, edited by McKinney and Tiryakian, 
shows how, thirty years later, the main theo- 
retical schools of sociology have developed. The 
best characterization of the book is to say that 
it involves a critique of the Parsons-Lazarsfeld 
view of the world in two directions. On the one 
hand, it criticizes this view for being too in- 
sensitive to social change; on the other hand, 
it accuses their perspective of an inadequate 
epistemology which leads to methodological 
oversimplification. 

No less an authority than Wilbert Moore, 
co-author of one of functionalism’s most central 
theses (“Some Principles of Stratification”), 
leads the attack on the first issue. Not only does 
he accept the criticism that the mainstream tra- 
dition of sociological theory is static, but he 
also insists that the same static quality char- 
acterizes the “progressive refinements in data 
analysis.” What we have to do, therefore, ac- 
cording to Moore—and also according to Marion 
Levy, in his advocacy of “comparative analysis” 
—is to work towards a quantitative sociology 
based upon a “system of sequences.” 

Etzioni is another major figure who in recent 
years has dissociated himself from the function- 
alist consensus, and has expounded what he 
claims to be a viable alternative to Parsons’ 
system in his book The Active Soctety. The 
basic concern of this approach is not, as in the 
case of Parsons, the problem of order. Rather, 
it emphasises control of the social system in 
the interest of values. Given that there are 
shared values, the sociologist may give advice 
concerning the best way in which such matters 
as the discovery and channelling of information 
may be arranged, in order to ensure that values 
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are realised most efficiently in progressively 
changing conditions. Etzioni makes his own con- 
tribution to the McKinney-Tiryakian volume, 
and Wendell Bell and James Mau also offer a 
“cybernetic-decisional’ model” similar to 
Etzioni’s, in which they urge that we should in- 
clude the notion of “images of the future” as a 
variable in sociology. 

Such trends and developments as these in the 
thinking of leading American sociologists are 
exciting. They are still too new, however, to 
have yet been subjected to a thorough method- 
ological and philosophical critique. One would 
want to know far more about the “why,” as 
distinct from the “what,” of social change in 
the kinds of studies advocated by Moore or 
Levy, and in the case of Etzioni and his follow- 
ers one would want to look far more closely at 
the problem of value judgments being smuggled 
in as statements of scientific truth. Such issues 
need to be raised by someone as stubbornly con- 
sistent as Robert Nisbet, as in his critique of 
both classical macro-theories of social develop- 
ment and micro-theories of change as they occur, 
for instance, in the more sophisticated versions 
of functionalism. The basis of Nisbet’s critique 
lies in Durkheim’s statement that “all that we 
can observe experimentally .. . is a series of 
changes among which a causal bond does not: 
exist. The antecedent state does not produce the 
subsequent one, but the relationship between 
them is exclusively chronological.” It may very, 
well be true that any move towards a theory of 
social change and development, as distinct from 
a respect for the fact of historical change as it 
occurs, must begin by trying, if it can, to dis- 
prove this proposition. None of the writers in 
this volume who advocate a more dynamic 
sociological theory really appear to do so, how- 
ever. 

Far more fundamental than this discussion of 
static versus dynamic theories, however—and, 
one might say, logically prior to it—is the ques- 
tion of the nature of the subject matter of 
sociology. Neither the static nor the dynamic 
theories presented in this volume deal ade- 
quately with the basic epistemological questions 
of the human studies, which creates considerable 
uncertainty as to what it is we are actually 
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talking about. There seems to be considerable 
openness about what data can be regarded as 
fitting various theoretical terms, but little,- if 
any, consideration of the problem of dealing 
with events that have “meaning.” Nowhere is 
this more evident than in the contribution of 
Parsons. Despite the fact that his early writings 
advocated an action frame of reference as the 
basic standpoint of the human studies, what he 
is looking at now are simply the attributes of 
supra-human systems. Moreover, he now pro- 
poses to introduce the mechanistic notion of 
“interchange mechanisms” at the general action 
, level. Thus, the notions of meaningful action 
and voluntarism are to be replaced. The Parson- 
ian system has turned back on itself, destroying 

what was. most fruitful in its starting point. 

Far more hopeful in its approach is the essay 
of James McKinney, who sets out from the 
standpoint of symbolic interactionism and 
phenomenology. He does remind us that sociol- 
ogy, along with the other human studies, makes 
constructs about the constructs being created by 
the actors being observed, and one is grateful 
for this. But the problem is more complex than 
this, and if one understands this complexity he 
cannot accept the contentions that Parsons is 
the greatest typologist of all or that Lazarsfeld 
has taught us all how to operationalize our 
typologies. For the real sociological subject mat- 
ter is encountered only when the sociologist 
makes constructs of the constructs that actors 
make about social relations, and these con- 
structs themselves involve the assumption of 
one actor making constructs to explain the 
behavior of others towards whom he orients his 
conduct. It must be clear that neither Parsons 
nor Lazarsfeld is talking specifically about this; 
and, impressive though the sweep of Mc- 
Kinney’s eclecticism may be, one is still left 
uneasy after reading his argument that the real 
issues: of sociological methodology have not 
been faced. 

At this point the issue remains to be settled 
between positivist empiricism, as represented by 
Lazarsfeld and Blalock, and phenomenology, 
represented in this volume by an essay by the 
enigmatic Harold Garfinkel. Probably most read- 
ers will follow their biases and settle for one 
alternative or another, and I must confess that 
my own bias is in the phenomenological direc- 
tion. Nonetheless, one cannot avoid being struck 
by the gap that has openéd up between these 
two alternative approaches. Moreover, I would 
suggest that American sociology would do well 
to return to the work of some of the masters of 
sociology in Europe, in which the tension be- 
tween the two was fully appreciated and main- 
tained. 
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No one who has read Blalock’s Towards a 
Theory of Minority Group Relations could 
doubt that he offers theoretical and historical 
insights of a high order, and that he has brought 
great sophistication into empirical research 
methods. Nonetheless, there is a huge gap be- 
tween his intuitive theoretical thinking and his 
research designs. It is not good enough simply 
tc accuse the great tradition of sociology of 
forgetting propositions and concentrating on 
“frameworks and perspectives,” and then simply 
go on to say “I shall be concerned in this essay 
with causal assertions of the form ‘an increase 
in X will produce an increase in Y’.” Un- 
fortunately, the world with which sociologists 
have to deal is not one that can be reduced to 
propositions of this order. Nor can one regard 
Lazarsfeld’s claim made here that “variate lan- 
guage” can take account of intentions, process, 
structure, context, and qualitative factors as 
having been sustained. The important thing 
about “intentions, process, structure, context, 
and qualitative factors” is that they all refer in 
one way or another to meaning, and one feels 
sure that the European sociologists to whom 
Lazarsfeld addresses himself will recognize that 
he has simply not understood or has avoided 
the problems posed by the meaningfulness of 
social phenomena. 

McKinney accuses Garfinkel of dealing only 
with actors’ constructs and failing to recognize 
that sociology must deal with constructs of 
these constructs. This is probably true. But it 
may also be that in proposing a new discipline 
of ethnomethodology, Garfinkel simply fails to 
rise to the level of sociology, which should be 
concerned with complex forms of social rela- 
tions. Nonetheless, set against the crassness of 
modern empiricism, Garfinkel would appear to 
be directing sociologists in the direction in 
which they should go. The structures of as- 
sumptions revealed in the meanings attributed 
to situations by participant actors may well in- 
clude assumptions about the nature of social 
relations, and as one stage in sociological in- 
vestigation ethnomethodology is of the first im- 
portance. Because of this importance, American 
sociology should demand that Garfinkel and his 
friends strip what they have to say of some of its 
peculiar phraseology and syntax. The aim of a 
scientist, sociologist, or ethnomethodologist 
should, after all, be to influence his con- 
temporaries, not simply to create a cult amongst 
his consociates. 

What seems to be most lacking in this volume 
is the approach to sociology that was partic- 
ularly evident in the work of Max Weber and 
Georg Simmel, but which seems to be missing 
from most contemporary American sociology. 
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This approach sees the object of sociology as 
understanding historical social structures as 
meaningful phenomena. Once this is understood, 
the dividing up and trivializing of our method- 
ological heritage will cease. The static quality 
of social structures will disappear; the fact of 
social conflict, which Bottomore treats as a spe- 
cial subdiscipline within sociology, will move to 
the center of the stage; and it will no longer 
seem puzzling that, as Tiryakian shows, the key 
to changing social structure will often be found 
in the new cultural expressions of religious and 
other movements. 


One of the difficulties about this volume is 


that different phases of a single process of re- 
search and logical reasoning are presented as 
though they were rival schools; what is im- 
portant in any particular article is lost in the 
process. Had the contributors shown the 
modesty of allowing that there are other phases 
of the research process, their pieces might have 
added up to a fairly comprehensive account of 
the major theoretical and methodological prob- 
lems of the discipline. Blalock is particularly 
misleading in this respect in- criticizing so- 
ciological theory for being too much concerned 
with concepts, frameworks, and the ideas of 
“specific men.” In fact, the beginning of wisdom 
for contemporary sociology in America would 
be a return to the first chapters of Durkheim’s 
The Rules of Sociological Method and Weber’s 
Economy and Society. 

What emerges from the classical tradition as 
developed by, notably, Durkhein and Weber 
with regard to the relation between theory and 
research is that 


1. Sociology is concerned with the study of struc- 
tures of social relations. 

2. Sociologists can understand these structures only 
by making type-constructs of the constructs 
which actors make of the social relations 
which form part of their everyday world. 

3, Such structures may be thought of as consti- 
tuting a normative order rather than as 
representing mere statistical trends. 

4. Nonetheless, there is a problem involved in 
the study of social structures. Norms are not 
universally followed and mere statistical 
trends do not of themselves constitute a 80- 
cial or normative order. The problem is to 
discover the incipient social and normative 
order, different from the formally recognized 
one, which lies behind the statistics. 


If this much is accepted, some of the apparent 
contradictions between the phenomenological 
and positivist approachés to sociology would im- 
mediately disappear. The value of modern re- 
finements of quantitative methods is simply 
their suggestiveness, the fact that they get at 
subtle processes of change in social structures, 
which the study of legal and moral codes over- 
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looks. But no statistical association is sociologi- 
cally relevant unless it can be interpreted in 
terms of meaningful social relations and action. 

There remain two other issues which must be 
raised in evaluating a symposium such as this: 
the value of systematic theory and the purpose 
of sociological inquiry. Several writers have 
difficulty with the concepts of structure or 
system; even though they put the concept of 
structure at the center of things, the term is 
used in widely different senses. What is remark- 
able is that none of the authors has the classic 
sociological grasp of the main economic, 
political, and legal structures that have ordered 
the lives of men in history. 

In regard to the purpose of sociology, the 
scientistic orientation of many of these authors 
suggests either a world subject to natural law, 
in which the task of the sociologist is to detect 
degrees of association between phenomena, or 
a world following evolutionary sequences, in 
which sociologists are to tell their fellow men 
what their future must be. Alternatively, one 
detects a more ameliorative orientation based . 
upon piece-meal social engineering. Against 
these views of the purpose of sociology another 
may be offered which is virtually unrepresented 
in the symposium: that sociology seeks to 
understand social structures in order that man 
should be better able to control them. Such an 
approach recognizes the brute reality of the 
social order but, in recognizing it, seéks to order 
it and, thereby, in some measure, to help man to 
freedom. Strangely, when this perspective is. 
offered, the true significance and value of many 
of the articles in the volume emerges. What we 
are trying to do in sociology is, as C. Wright 
Mills pointed out long ago, not adequately ac- 
complished either by brick-by-brick empiricism 
or by grand theorizing. These are the pathologies 
of sociological method, and it is such pathologies 
which deform and distort the real insights to 
which this symposium shows American sociology 
to be striving. 

The fact that the selection of articles chosen 
by McKinney and Tiryakian raises questions of 
this kind, however, shows the judiciousness of 
their selection. There can be little doubt that 
their book will produce a clash of ideas which 
will stimulate graduate students for some years 
to come. Moreover, the argument will be given 
an extra dimension by virtue of the fact that 
the volume also includes important pieces on 
sociology’s relations with economics, psychology, 
history, and cultural anthropology. The problems 
they raise are all illuminated by the basic 
theoretical discussions in the more general” 
articles, but these cross-discipline pieces also 
give the theoretical discussions more specific 
point. 
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History and Social Theory, by Gorpon Lerr. 
University, Ala.: University of Alabama 
Press, 1969. 240 pp. $6.50. 


FERDINAND KOLEGAR 
Roosevelt University 


Leff, a British medievalist with a philosophical 
bent who has put the Marxist conception of 
history to the test of its own pretensions in his 
earlier publication, The Tyranny of Concepts 
(1961), comes now with a book devoted to the 
' examination of certain enduring philosophical 
and epistemological issues confronting history as 
a science. Some of these issues were at one time 
argued extensively and with great ardor by 
philosophers of neo-Kantian persuasion, pre- 
eminently Dilthey, Windelband and Rickert, 
concerned with establishing the lines of demarca- 
tion between the Noturwissenschaften and 
- Kulturwissenschaften, as well as their specific 
methodologies and objects of cognition. Some 
of these issues were introduced into the dis- 
course of modern sociology by Max Weber, 
whose own position was deeply influenced by 
these men, particularly Rickert, and in one 
form or another they are a part of the fundus 
instructus of even contemporary discussions con- 
cerning the nature of the social sciences and 
their interrelationships. 

This is not to intimate that Leff’s work is in 
any sense a recounting or rephrasing of the 
epistomological discussions of the past. Informed 
by contemporary analytical philosophers and 
thoroughly acquainted with the corpus of clas- 
sical Marxism, Leff presents a lucidly formulated 
and cogently reasoned case for history as a 
cornerstone of all social studies and as a condi- 
tion for all understanding which assumes con- 
tingency in human affairs. His conception of 
history is latitudinarian: history constitutes the 
totality of human experience and “enables us 
to comprehend what men are through showing 
what they have been and how they have be- 
come what they are.” 

The book is written calmly and, even when he 
subjects to searching criticism such conceptions 
as the Popper-Hempel “covering law” theory of 
history or the Marxian theory of class, without 
a noticeable polemical thrust. But no sociologist 

reading it can possibly ignore those parts of its 
~ analysis which contain an immanent critique of 
the ruling assumptions of much of modern so- 
ciology fashioned on the natural science model. 


It would be a disservice to Leff’s careful argu- 
ment if one were to read into his essay on 
historical knowledge too many implications for 
sociology. But it would be otiose to pretend 
that historiography and sociology co-exist in 
watertight compartments and to overlook the 
many conceptual and epistemological problems 
they share. The least that a sociological reader 
can do is to re-examine his often inchoate as- 
sumptions about the nature of the social world 
ard of sociological inquiry and to pause in his 
headlong search for empirical uniformities which 
on closer scrutiny are so often revealed as 
merely severely circumscribed coincidences. 

The historian is enjoined by Leff to be wm- 
daunted by his failure to discover a specific 
body of universal laws. History is an intellectual 
process which seeks to represent and reconstruct 
the world as it was; making the past«intelligible 
should be considered the sole criterion of success 
of historical explanation. History is not a search 
for laws of universal development or even a 
search for causes but rather an endeavor to 
identify in a welter of possible relations and 
complexes those factors or elements which pro- 
duced a particular situation. The circumstances 
to which historians pay attention are not of 
men’s choosing but are largely of their own 
making. The element of indeterminacy and un- 
certainty in human conduct as well as men’s 
capacity to create what previously did not exist, 
coupled with the lack of structural continuity 
in human affairs, make it impossible for the 
historian to reduce the relation of events to 
one of cause and effect. Whenever causal ex- 
planation in history is attempted, it breaks down 
as it moves outside the simplest sequence; most 
historical events are indeed multiple and variable 
complexes which can be only described qualita- 
tively. Thus, historical propositions are of 
necessity contingent, existential, time-bound, 
and contextual. 

The author’s discussion of the nature of his- 
torical knowledge and historical explanation is 
ingenuously organized around three great 
antinomies of historiography, i.e., that between 
the incoherence of actual experience and the 
coherence of recounted history; that between 
contingency and irrevocability; and that between 
the universal and epochal. It is in connection 
with the third of these themes that we are 
introduced to a brief but incisive treatment of 
historical evaluation and periodization, i.e., the 
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framing of historical narration and analysis by 
epochs, properly seen by the writer as concep- 
tual wholes or ideal types, enabling the historian 
to break down the generalities of human con- 
duct into the norms of its different epochs and 
to demarcate one historical context from others, 
to attain the contextual, intrinsic, and compara- 
tive frame of reference which alone gives the 
assurance of valid historical judgment. 

The concluding chapters of the book deal 
with ideology and social class, neither of which 
is brought into a sufficiently direct connection 
with the main body of the book. The student of 
sociology of knowledge will be somewhat dis- 
appointed by the at once apodictical and selec- 
tive treatment of the complex problem of 
ideology, but much of it is instructive and il- 
luminating nonetheless. The chapter on class 
is also rather sketchy but useful as a well-argued 
reminder of the logical and empirical tenuous- 
ness and historical groundlessness of all attempts 
to use social class as a universally explanatory 
variable. 

Leff’s thinking has been evidently inspired by 
Max Weber, even though he is not uncritical of 
him. His “Sympathy is clearly for an empirical 
approach to the subject matter of history, for 
pluralistic interpretation, and for conceptual 
flexibility, which is to say against all unitary, 
deterministic and universalistic explanations, 
claiming to explain so much but in reality ex- 
plaining so little. They will, however, never 
lack adherents; and books like ‘Leff’s will al- 
ways be welcome to warn us against the pitfalls 
of all manner of epistemological and method- 
ological primitivism. 


Soctology Tomorrow: An Evaluation of Socto- 
logical Theories in Terms of Sctence, by 
PETER Park. New York: Pegasus, 1969. 181 
pp. Clothbound, $6.95. Paperbound, $1.95. 


NicHoLas SOFIOS 
University of Connecticut 


Few sociologists would or could take on the 
burdensome task of combining in a slim volume 
a rudimentary discussion of elements in the 
philosophy of science such as the nature of ex- 
planation, conceptualization, and the assessment 
of evidence; provide examples of their applica- 
tion to the physical sciences, criticize different 
sociological works in terms of them, determine 
where sociology is and where it is going; and 
address the entire statement to an audience of 
general readers as well as professional sociolo- 
gists. This is the task Park attempts in this 
book; and although he makes a noble effort, he 
is only partly successful. 
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The book is divided into five parts composed 
of an Introduction, three major sections and an 
Epilogue. In the short Introduction Park indi- 
cates his concern with’ addressing himself to 
sociology as a potential science (it presently is 
not: in that it has been “singularly unproduc- 
tive” of general, valid propositions) and not to 
such nonscientific aspects as preaching and phi- 
losophizing about social issues. The discipline is 
at a “pre-scientific” stage of development be- 
cause of its failure to emulate the natural sci- 
ences and because it has learned its “science” 
from philosophers of science who deal with the 
evaluation of finished products and not the on- 
going task: of building a science. Another spe- 
cific obstacle historically has been sociology’s 
“conceptual heritage.” Park hopes to show how 
a science of sociology can be made possible by 
dropping this heritage and charting a new course. 

The first section, “Science,” contains chapters 
on evaluative standards derived from Park’s 
conception of science. In the second section, “‘So-' 
ciological Explanation,” Park applies standards 
in a critical analysis of existing “sociological 
theory.” He says that he is concerned with the 
“style of explanation” and not specific “content.” 
A chapter on “Understanding Capitalism” con- 
tains a critique of Weber on capitalism and his 
“methodology.” In another chapter a critique of 
functional analysis is addressed specifically to 
Davis and Moore’s theory of social stratifica- 
tion. The final chapter in this section, “For- 
malizing Common Sense,” criticizes Homans’ 
attempts to develop deductive sociological theo- 
ries and James Davis’ formal analysis of balance 
theory. The third section, “Measurement,” deals 
with standards in sociology in regard to the 
assessment of evidence. In addition to a dis- 
cussion of “Quantification” and a straightfor- 
ward chapter on “Measurement and Mathe- 
matical Expressions,’ Park argues that dealing 
with “anomie” involves an exercise in “measur- 
ing the unmeasurable.” . 

Park concludes with a call for a sociological 
“Copernican Revolution” that will offer a new 
conceptual framework based on something other 
than Weber’s “intuition and introspection” as a 
method of inquiry, a method which he feels 
has helped prevent the scientific growth of 
sociology. 

On the positive side, Park’s discussion of 
explanation will be helpful to some in clarifying 
such matters as the role of indirect evidence 
in explanation, the relationship between pre- 
diction and explanation, and the distinction be- 
tween universal and statistical generalizations. 
Park also makes a good case for the view that, 
although formalizing theories may make the 
theoretical language less ambiguous and the | 
relationship between propositions clear, this is 
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` vacuous, 


On the negative side, Park treats “science” 
as invariable when the process of scientific in- 
quiry may reasonably be identifed and charac- 
terized in various ways by different evaluative 
standąrds. If one uses very “rigorous” evaluative 
standards, as does Park, then obviously all 
sociological work falls short, as he asserts. 
Obviously alternative, less rigorous evaluative 
standards are more appropriate to sociology’s 
present level of development. Another and re- 
lated problem is Park’s failure to note the 
issues involved in the selection of evaluative 
standards. Even more critical is Park’s failure 
to distinguish between the context of discovery 
(the thought processes and social influences that 
give rise to a theory) and the context of justi- 
fication (the formal analysis of the completed 
work). Park confuses the way a scientist comes 
to a given conclusion with the empirical claims 
asserted by the conclusion, apparently failing 
to appreciate that there is no necessary logical 
connection between evaluative standards and 
strategies on how to develop a science. 

Despite misgivings about this book, I recom- 
mend it because it does address problems of ex- 
planation and conceptualization in a much more 
intelligent manner than do sociologists gen- 
erally. But one should be mindful of the 
“programmatic” character of Park’s criticism 
and guard against its potentially damaging effect. 


` Value Judgment and Social Science: Structures 
and Processes, by EUGENE J. MEEHAN. 
Homewood, Il.: The Dorsey Press, 1969. 159 
pp. Paperbound. College price, $2.50. 


Objectivity in Social Research: The 1967 Wim- 
mer Lecture, by GUNNAR MYRDAL. New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1969. 111 pp. Paperbound. 
$1.95. 


C. Jack TUCKER 
Furman University 


The title of Meehan’s book might be some- 
what misleading to those social scientists who 
conceive of values as desirable states of affairs, 
general directions toward which human ac- 
tion is directed. Quite to the contrary, Meehan 
treats values as rules for action which ideally 
should lead to the fulfillment of human ex- 
pectations in a given situation. Value judgment 
is the process of rationally selecting one of at 
least two possible courses of action, both of 
which purportedly would lead to the goal. Mee- 
han criticizes traditional moral philosophy for 
its irrelevancy, triviality, obscurity, and general 
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usélessness for the social scientist and his prob- 
lems. He therefore focuses upon the “way in 
which value judgments are made... , not to 
make value judgments” (p. 3) and quickly 
reaches the conclusion that, since value judg- 


‘ments are always made and fested with reference 


to some concrete empirical situation, they must 
therefore depend absolutely upon empirical evi- 
dence and rational calculation. Idealism, emo- 
tivism, and rigid empiricism are rejected as 
bases for value judgment. 

Chapter Two is concerned with explicitly 
defining value judgment in terms of the follow- 
ing set of assumptions about human nature out- 
lined by the author: (1) man can acquire in- 
formation about his environment only through 
his sensory apparatus; (2) propositions do not 
relate to the “external” world but to human per- 
ceptions; and (3) man cannot assert anything 
regarding “truth” about the empirical world 
and must judge the worth of his assumptions 
and propositions in terms of their utility or 
useiulness. Chapters Three and Four elucidate 
from a systems perspective the factual base 
and the situational component within which 
value judgments take place. Both chapters are 
heavily laden with scientific “jargon” and a 
couple of the tables defy interpretation within 
the evaluative context. Chapter Five discusses 
how value judgment showd be applied, using 
several simple examples, and attempts to pro- 
vide an “ethic.” 

Meehan’s work suffers from a continual shift- 
ing in Chapters One and Two from “factual” 
to normative perspectives on the process of 
value judgment. Although Meehan is concerned 
with Aow value judgments are made, the re- 
mainder of the book is addressed to how they 
should be made. In considering how value judg- 
mens are made, he has added little to the ideas 
and theories of Dewey, Mead, Pierce, W. I. 
Thomas and Weber; it is somewhat disquieting 
to see virtually no references to their work. Due 
to the highly technical and scientific nature of the 
evaluation process, apparently few of us are com- 
petent to make value judgments—particularly 
with respect to critical issues. Indeed, Meehan 
is quite critical of historical and contemporary 
examples of value judgments which have been 
made on any other bases (tradition, emotion, 
outmoded and perverse value systems) and sug- 
gests that it is quite possible to train compe- 
tent critics to serve as an elite decision-making 
corps (pp. 42-43). His emphasis upon a highly 
situational ethic assumes that no overall sys- 
tem of value judgment either in terms of means 
or ends prevails (or perhaps should prevail). 
Indeed the search for universal rules for evalua- 
tion "is as futile as the search for a universal 
map” (p. 44). The idea of a societal ethic is 
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denigrated, although Meehan does suggest that 
social criticism in most parts of the world does 
focus on factors related to brute survival, good 
health, food, education, and the general seeking 
of pleasure and avoidance of pain. 

Myrdal places emphasis upon making explic- 
itly clear the value orientations underlying 
any research endeavor. He points out that most 
of our actions are directed toward the fulfill- 
ment of personal values in concrete situations 
(opportunistic) which may conflict with values 
held on a higher plane. This conflict is partic- 
ularly acute when opportunistic beliefs are 
false; social science should strive to purge these 
false beliefs through rational education. To sup- 
port his contentions, Myrdal draws examples 
from the circle of economists with whom he was 
associated in Sweden in the first part of the 
20th century and from his own research in the 
United States and Asia. 

Myrdal’s little book can be read with ease 
and profit by undergraduate students from a 
variety of social science-related fields. Meehan’s 
book, on the other hand, will probably appeal 
to professionals and advanced graduate students. 
Both are worth reading—although perhaps for 
different reasons. 


Social Psychology and Human Values: Selected 
Essays, by M. BREWSTER SMITE. Chicago, II: 
Aldine Publishing Co., 1969. 438 pp. $12.50. 


Ricoarp M. EMERSON 
University of Washington 


When an author offers a collection of his 
own previously published work, a reviewer is 
tempted to comment more upon the man than 
upon the book. The temptation is extra strong 
in this case, for the essays collected here pro- 
duce a book with a distinctly autobiographical 
flavor. Technical-substantive aspects of social 
psychology, while not totally ignored, assume a 
secondary place behind Brewster Smith’s view 
of his profession, where he feels it should go, 
and what he has done to move it in that direc- 
tion. 

The first chapter is new. Entitled “Social Psy- 
chology and Human Values,” it must have been 
intended to set the tone, professional-autobio- 
graphical, for the book. We are introduced to 
M. Brewster Smith, a liberal and free-thinking 
man who chose social psychology during his 
youthful search for “social significance,’ and 
follow him on a short but fairly intimate tour 
retracing his professional development, being 
introduced to his colleagues along the way. (I 
am tempted to say to his kinsmen such as Gor- 
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don Allport, Henry Murray, Samuel Stouffer, — 
and Arnold Rose, for his feelings come through 
in filial and brotherly tones.) 

We thankfully encounter the question of “hu- 
man values” in social psychology not through 
any analytic weighting of the virtues of applied 
versus pure research nor through direct dis- 
cussion of academic scholarship versus activist 
participation. Indeed, the word relevance does 
not occur anywhere in these pages. Rather we 
are exposed to essays on the nature of mental 
health, to some of the main questions, par- 
tially intellectual-philosophical and partially 
personal-moral in character, which continue to 
bug M. Brewster Smith. On the “issue” of hu- 
man freedom and free-will versus determinism: 
“In the course of human history most people 
have had precious little of it. In the affluent 
societies of the contemporary world they have 
more of it than ever before, but they enjoy it 
insecurely. It can be frightening. Too few of 
them have been raised so as to be endowed 
with inner capacities for freedom—responsive- 
ness as a person to the wishes of the seli—that 
match their widened range of outer opportunity. 
Free will is itself caused; it is an achievement, 
not a paradoxical assumption.” From this it 
follows that Smith should be interested in “value 
oriented research on socialization,” which “can 
throw light on the circumstances that enhance 
or hamper man’s attainment of freedom.” The 
peculiar, maybe even happy, fusion of value and 
intellect in Smith’s perspective comes across in 
observation such as this: “How to fit voluntaris- 
tic choice into a deterministic science is a truly 
basic psychological problem, not ‘merely’ phil- 
osophical, one that has perplexed me since my 
days of college bull sessions.” 

After 26 previously published essays the book 
closes with a new piece entitled, “Some Thought 
on the Legitimation of Evil.” This essay is cool 
and careful in style, detached and analytic in 
much of its substance. Even so, it is a fairly 
passionate statement by an old style liberal who 
is in touch with the turmoil of the contemporary 
scene. The illiberal character of much current 
activism comes under ambivalent attachment as 
one of the troubles of the time: “Tiliberal ac- 
tivism may be a healthy moral exercise for 
the young as they resist coming to terms pre- 
maturely with a flagrantly imperfect society, 
but it is an inadequate stance for political adults 
in a world that badly needs the committed 
contributions of people who can bring both 
fervently held principles and pragmatic co- 
gency and skill to bear on a host of complex 
and difficult but immensely challenging prob- 
lems.” This essay, written for a symposium 
which never came about, by itself makes the 
book a success. A paragraph is worth quoting: 
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The line of thinking that I have been pursuing 
finds no special magic in the concept of “Tegiti- 
mation of evil,” no hitherto unseen alternative 
to the old prescriptions for ethical advocacy: 
work to make the conceptions of man that pre- 
vail increasingly universal, less parochial; work 
to disseminate increasingly humane standards; 
and work to bring social practice more into line 
‘with the best standards of which we are aware. 
Nothing psychological about this! In the sphere 
of social life, where we must reckon with the 
fact that people will not fully agree with one 
another about these matters, the methods to 
which we must turn are those of politics. 


Meanwhile, there are excellent essays on “the 
self and cognitive consistency” and “compe- 
tence and socialization.” These are among the 
few essays in this book which probe in depth 
into a substantive topic. There can be little if 
any classroom use for the book, and few pro- 
fessionals will find it of “professional” value. 
But they will enjoy reading it, as I did, with 
eno utilitarian end in mind. 


The Wish To Be Free: Society, Psyche, and 
Value Change, by Fren WEINSTEIN and Ger- 

- ALD M. Piatt. Berkeley, Calif.: University 
of California Press, 1969. 319 pp. $8.50. 


DorotHy DOBEN 
Fordham University 


This is a difficult book to read and a madden- 
ingly difficult book to review. Even the blurb 
on the jacket was no help: it made sense only 
after a careful perusal of the book. The diff- 
culty may be explained in part by the fact that 
the Weinstein-Platt approach to social change 
is interdisciplinary. Though the possibility of 
being equally skillful in several disciplines may 
be great, the probability of being able to write 
lucidly about them may be slight. The reader 
may be left bewildered as certain terms are 
carefully defined, while others are used with no 
effort to make their meaning clear. Thus, “value” 
is defined; “cathexis” is left for the reader to 
struggle with. If an interdisciplinary study is 
the product of joint authorship, the problems 
of lucid presentation are compounded: the 
style varies from chapter to chapter; and, since 
there is no reason to assume that an indi- 
vidual historian and an individual sociologist 
have equal writing facility, it is not surprising 
that the chapters analyzing historical cases of 
social change are beguilingly clear while the 
theoretical chapter entitled “The Sociology of 
Value Change” is unnecessarily murky. 

The author’s intent is clearly stated: “Theo- 
ries that have been consistently relied upon to 
explain social change have lacked a systemati- 
cally integrated psychology of the unconscious— 
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just as Freud and classical psychoanalytic theory 
lacked a proper appreciation of the importance 
of social structure. What we have done is to 
take aspects of both approaches—mediated 
through Parsonian sociology—in order to ar- 
rive at a more comprehensive historical and 
comparative view of the social process” (p. 
18). Weinstein and Platt do not promise that 
they will come up with a coherent theory of 
value change integrating the psychological and 
sociological contributions, so perhaps it is un- 
fair to fault them that they have not produced 
a systematic work. That they have produced an 
insightful work is certain; and it is well to focus 
on its strength. 

Important insights are provided into the re- 
lationship of the unconscious operating in the 
persons who generate ideas productive of 
change with the social structure in which 
change is produced. In considering Max Weber’s 
work, Weinstein and Platt note that Weber 
failed to understand the workings of the un- 
conscious in the personalities of the agents of 
change. Thus, while Weber analyzed the im- 
port of Protestant ascetic doctrines in shaping 
the personalities of the early modern capitalists, 
he was unaware of the unconscious processes at 
work in them, as well as in the men of the 
French Enlightenment who displayed the same 
desire for autonomy and inclusion and who— 
where change was successful in the direction 
of greater freedom—developed the same per- 
sonality traits related to self-control and active 
mastery, without benefit of the Protestant 
Etkic. (Unfortunately, the authors do not de- 
velop their analysis af Weber to account for 
certain unresolved questions in his theory of 
religion as related to social change: for ex- 
ample, why does the prophet arise, and can his 
charisma be explained in other than terms of a 
“mysterious gift”?) 

The authors assume that in the unconscious 
there are both wishes for dependency and con- 
trary wishes for independence and autonomy; 
they argue that this ambivalence remains tol- 
erable and that the fantasies concerning free- 
dom are repressed as long as the society provides 
subordinate persons sufficient rewards so that 
authority is not felt as frustrating and coercive. 
However, if through social structural changes 
the rewards fail, repressions lapse and the fan- 
tasy of freedom surfaces and aggression against 
authority may follow. This theory is tested by 
an analysis of the French Revolution and the 
“Introspective Revolution” or father-son con- 
flict in the middle-class family at the time of the 
development of classic psychoanalytic theory. 

Weinstein and Platt are careful to point out 
that the progression from fantasy to social ac- 
tion is not an inevitable evolution: “But once 
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fantasy becomes conscious as a function of 
social structural factors, the conditions exist 
for efforts to be made toward its ideological 
codification, and toward its general acceptance” 
(p. 23). Thus, the son could struggle for free- 
dom from and equality with the father because 
changes in the economy and social structure 
wrought by the Industrial Revolution had vir- 
tually freed him from his dependence on the 
father and thus permitted him to face the 
oedipal conflict. Since these changes had made 
the mother more than ever the nurturing figure, 
the source of the child’s affective life, the 
authors note that even Freud dared not examine 
the mother-son conflict nor admit the preoedipal 
situation to consciousness. (One wonders if 
Weinstein and Platt wrote this before Roth 
got to work and showed us how times have 
changed. At any rate, now they should pro- 
duce a sociology of Porinoy’s Complaint). The 
stride toward freedom may be arrested if the 
guilt and anxiety provoked by the wish to be 
free become intolerable and the actors are forced 
to accept regressive solutions. (Robespierre is 
viewed as a revolutionist committed to values 
of autonomy and inclusion, whose personality 
could not permit himself or others to be free, 
and who consequently returned to an authori- 
tarian regime.) The solutions of the radical 
left and of the radical right are analyzed as un- 
satisfactory; only democratic moderates come 
off well as implementors of the wish for free- 
dom. This conclusion may simply betray the 
authors’ liberal bias; or it may be defensible 
in light of the historical analysis and theoret- 
ical development. At the least it is a conclusion 
that deserves careful consideration in view of the 
wish widespread at present for radical social 
change. 


The Ilustons of Progress, by GEORGES SOREL. 
Translated by JoHN and CHARLOTTE STAN- 
LEY. Berkeley, Calif.: University of California 
Press, 1969. 222 pp. $7.50. 


Hans H. GERTH 
University of Wisconsin 


The translation and careful edition of this 
important book represents a work of love and 
great care. The introductions by Robert A. Nis- 
bet and John Stanley are appreciative, schol- 
arly, and sensitive. They aim at defending Sorel 
as a great, austere “moralist” against his de- 
tractors. Naturally, Robespierre, the “incor- 
ruptible,” comes to mind. This moralist rigor- 
ism—so long after Freud—would seem readily 
transparent as the repressive character-armor- 
ing of a patrist peasant society. Fictional Ma- 
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dame Bovary represents one of the symbolic 
victims. 

The fundamental effect running through 
Sorel’s book is melancholia. Disillusionment was 
Sorel’s central experience. He was disillusioned 
with the royalist right, with “Marxist” socialism, 
and with bourgeois liberalism. He cites at length 
and with appreciation the “farewell letters” of 
Condorcet and of Proudhon—letters of death- 
bound agony. Sorel sets out to debunk the con- 
cept of “progress” as a false and deceptive 
ideology of the middle class and its intellectual 
vanguards. His works represent a veritable 
catalogue of the arguments which traditionalist 
writers such as De Maistre and De Bonald and 
conservatives such as Edmund Burke and his 
German translator, Gentz, the Catholic con- 
vert and Protestant pastor’s son, directed 
against 18th century rationalism and the 
French revolution. They denied the possibility 
of rational planning, of rationally enacting a 
constitutional law, a “law of the land” for a self- 
determining democratic society. 

Sorel identifies democracy with ‘“medioc- 
rity.” He sees this forever juxtaposed with 
“grandeur.” Mediocre times follow times of 
grandeur. Popularization, primary school edu- 
cation, and vocational training institutions rep- 
resent 50 many mechanisms for degrading ex- 
cellence. Campaign rhetoric of democratic 
parties is clap-trap and swindle; the present 
represents the parasitical expenditure of past 
legacies of grandeur, always a levelling down 
process into mediocrity, a phase of degeneracy 
in law and in economic life, in the arts, in re- 
ligion, and in philosophy. Sorel as a “culture 
critic’ will touch on every and anything to 
“prove” his point. He admires ancient Rome: 
alas, the Roman Empire is presented without 
field slavery and expanding latifundias, with- 
out man-made desert lands in Sicily, Italy, the 
Balkans, and other Mediterranean countries. 
Deforestation and mining of the ‘soil and 
their results did not enter the bookkeeping 
of the living. Neither the metric system nor 
the rational arts of mass organization, logis- 
tics, strategy and tactics, or administration 
would come to his mind when reflecting on the 
Napoleonic age. French rationalism of the 18th 
century appears as illusionist and sentimental. 
The probability calculus of Condorcet seems to 
him a climactic “scandal” of the age. He insists 
on the contingent singularity, the “genius,” the 
personality cult. Problems of the political arena, 
party struggles and pressure group action, the 
on-going bargaining activities of market-oriented 
power in workaday life, and the diplomatic co- 
alition strategy of unwitting statesmen pre- 
paring for World War I fall outside the obser- 
vation of the prophet of the myth of the 
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general strike, He criticizes Karl Marx and bor- 
rows his types of capitalism: usury, commercial, 
industrial. He speaks of Marx’ glory’ and de- 
spises “Marxism.” He admires Lenin and Mus- 
solini and Fritz Ebert at the end of World War 
i. These reflections on politics are totally de- 
void of their respective context and possibly 
serve as evocative images of grandeur. 

' With Bergson’s philosophy and élan vital and 
William James’ reflections on world religions, 
Sorel aims at the “transvaluation of values.” 
The alternative of a silent tarrying “for the days 
of awakening” (p. 186) and the enthusiastic 
anarchosyndicalist upthrust motivated by the 
myth of the “general strike” remain after the 
debunking of the illusionist construction of a 
panoramatic sequence of scenic genres of “prog- 
ress.” Sorel affirms the small holding of the 
peasant and vintner, the small and possibly 
motorized workshop. Meanwhile “factories in 
the field” and industrial corporations have come 
to take their place. The subjection of warfare 
and of agriculture to industry have taken their 
course. Sorel represents a cry of petty-bourgecis 
agony. Said Mussolini: “We have fashioned our 
myth. A myth is a faith, a passion. It is not 
necessary that it represents a reality. It is real 
by being an incentive, a belief. It means cour- 
age” (cited by Georg Lukács, “Die Zerstorung 
der Vernunft,” Werke, 1952, Vol. 9, p. 34). 
In an age of chronic warfare and revolutionary 
upthrusts, the voice of this critic of reason and 
rationality offers the agonized shriek of the 
desperado. 


Balance in Small Groups, by Howarp F. TAY- 
Lor. New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold Co., 
1970. 321 pp. $8.50. 


GORDON J. DiRENzo 
University of Delaware 


Several varieties of systems theory have ap- 
peared in the behavioral sciences in recent 
years. Balance theory is one of these new for- 
mulations, and its particular variation is the 
application of the principles of homeostasis to 
the dynamics of human behavior. 

Balance theory itself, however, has a num- 
ber of varieties: Newcomb’s theory of “sys- 
toms of orientation,” Heider’s model of “bal- 
ance,’ Festinger’s “dissonance” principle, and 
the Osgood-Tannenbaum formulation of “atti- 
tude congruity,” all of which have been cate- 
gorized more broadly as “theories of cognitive 
balance” or as “theories of cognitive consis- 
tency.” The common assumption of these dif- 
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ferent formulations is that human beings are 
naturally motivated to achieve and to main- 
tain a state of psychological and sociological 
equilibrium in their everyday, social interac- 
tions. The basic concern of each of these varie- 
ties of balance theory is the processes by which 
this equilibrium is acnieved—how definitions of 
social stimuli, particularly conflicting ones, are 
organized in themselves and in relation to other 
pre-existing cognitive material. 

Taylor’s task is to apply the principles of 
balance theory——or, more particularly, its sev- 
eral variations, to those human relations which 
are confined to the small group situation. His 
emphasis, however, is on “balance” rather than 
on the more commonplace concern of “disso- 
nance.” The first three chapters offer a discussion 
of the basic propositians of balance theory in its 
various formulations, and Chapter 3 contains 
an introductory discussion of recent heuristic 
(graphic-mathematical) formulations of balance 
theory. Chapters 4 through 7 review and evalu- 
ate the research evidence bearing on the theo- 
ries of balance, with particular attention given 
to negative findings. In the concluding chapter, 
“Current Issues and New Directions,” Taylor 
discusses the currently unresolved issues and 
paradoxes of balance theory (chief among 
which is that there appear to be a number of 
situations in which imbalance is preferred and 
even actively sought), attempts to integrate 
the theory with other orientations to the study 
of small groups, and proposes several hypotheses 
and problems for further research. 

The elaborations of balance theory have come 
mainly from psychology since sociologists, even 
those involved principally in the study of small 
groups, have been little concerned with the 
several types of balance theory. This is due 
undoubtedly, as Taylor states, to the different 
orientations which the parental disciplines have 
taken in the more general area of social psy- 
chology. Sociological interests have been ori- 
ented in terms of interpersonal and structural 
properties of small groups, while the psycho- 
logical approaches have focused more on the 
intrapersonal perspectives of the members of 
groups and have shown particular concern for 
perceptual questions of “cognitive consistency,” 
Yet, as always, one might like to share Taylor’s 
intention that perhaps balance theory could pro- 
vide a vehicle for a viable rapprochement be- 
tween sociology and psychology. His discus- 
sion is the kind that attempts to integrate the 
two different areas oi interest as well as to 
synthesize the several psychological varieties of 
balance theory. For example, he suggests that 
balance theory could be seen as a specific 
theory of tension management which has been 
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a focal problem for the more sociological theo- 
ries of social action applied principally to com- 
plex organizations. 

Nonetheless, apart from the question of 
orientation, balance theory has been limited 
to the study of small groups and a few broader 
areas such as role theory, cognition, and attitude 
formation-change. The key issue, then, is its 
utility and comprehensiveness. What are the 
scope and limits of balance theory? While it 
may be true and desirable that greater socio- 
logical relevance can be found in the macro- 
orientations of systems theory, there are pres- 
ently a number of methodological problems of 
measuring the utility and applications of bal- 
ance theory to more complex sociological and 
psychological situations. Taylor’s presentation 
is confined by and large to the analysis of the 
triad. Whatever applications are, or can be, 
made, appear limited to only three or four vari- 
ables. The haunting question remaining is how 
one can expect to get sufficient control over 
the infinitely complex number of elements in- 
volved in homeostasis that would need to be 
assessed for any tenable verification of balance 
theory. It may be that some such control can 
be achieved by means of computer simulation 
and analysis, but Taylor makes no mention of 
any promising attempts along these lines. 

The viability of balance theory then, par- 
ticularly insofar as broader applications are con- 
cerned, hinges on this problem of verification 
in more sociologically complex contexts. Yet, as 
Taylor contends, while empirical studies are 
increasing, the conditions of non-applicability 
likewise are increasing, all of which indicates a 
further restriction of balance theory not simply 
to small-group situations but only specific types 
of such situations. Research shows that many 
of the fundamental predictions of balance 
theory are qualified substantially by sociological 
considerations, and that certain socio-structural 
variables in particular have profound effects on 
the balance process (see Chapter 5, “Condi- 
tional Propositions”). Such qualifications im- 
pose a number of limitations on balance theory. 

What then is the place of balance theory 
among other theories in the behavioral sciences, 
and what particular value does it have for soci- 
ology? Much of the appeal of balance theory 
comes from its lending itself well to quantifica- 
tion and to the development of mathematical 
constructions and graphic formulations. But, 
much like various geometrics, one must ask 
whether or not its neat system of symbolic logic 
has any relationship to the practical order of 
social reality. Is balance theory a theory in 
the proper sense of that term, a set of deduc- 
tions from other theories, a conceptual orienta- 
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tion, a heuristic device, or a methodological 
tool of another type? 

Taylor considers balance theory to be a 
“middle range” theory, one which has limited 
application but yet one which can be used both 
deductively and inductively with other “broader” 
theories. Even so, Taylor is not too optimistic 
about the impact of balance theory on sociology 
and psychology. His prediction is shared some- 
what by this reviewer, yet I suggest that the 
reader make his own judgment on balance 
theory for the following reason: Whatever 
Taylor himself thinks of the future of balance 
theory, one cannot fail to be impressed that 
homeostasis has become somewhat of a well 
internalized value and psychodynamic for him. 
His treatment of balance theory is in itself 
one of the most balanced presentations of any 
theory and, as such, one which unfortunately 
is all too rarely found in the behavioral sciences. 

Taylor’s style is somewhat repetitious and 
frequently tedious. Much of this, however, is 
necessitated by the nature of his subject matter, 
particularly in its mathematical and graphic 
dimensions. Yet, this usually undesirable ele- 
ment only enhances the clarity of a number 
of terms, concepts, and procedures, all of which 
are illustrated by graphs and examples. This 
volume will be of considerable value to all those 
involved in the broad field of social psycho- 
logical theory; and for those not familiar with 
balance theory and its several variations, here 
is a volume that will provide a palaneen intro- 
duction, 


Strategic Interaction, by Ervinc GoFrrMan, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1969. 145 pp. Paperbound. $3.45. 


Cart J. Coucs 
University of Iowa 


This book attempts to examine the’ “taken- 
for-granted” dimensions of human conduct un- 
derlying strategic interaction, i.e., Machiavellian 
behavior. A vocabulary is introduced and used 
for descriptive purposes. It is claimed that the 
role-taking process, à la Mead, is basic to stra- 
tegic interaction. However, how the role-taking 
process underlies this form of interaction is 
never developed. Rather, it is asserted now and 
then that role-taking is basic to calculative be- 
havior. A thorough examination of processes 
underlying behavior organized to mislead others 
would be a major contribution. While Goffman 
neatly traces some of the convolutions of stra- 
tegic interaction and even asks how far the game 
can go before society disintegrates, he fails to 
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introduce a set of concepts or propositions very 
much ‘advancing the framework for the exam- 
ination of this form of interaction over that 
offered by the game theorists. 

He does note that the fake in thé boxing 
ring, the bluff in the poker game, the deceptive 
purchase on the stock market, and spying are 
all predicated on the taken-for-granted condi- 
tion that others base their action on what they 
think we plan to do. He unduly restricts him- 
self to the esoteric world of international spies. 
Consequently, he inhibits himself and the reader 
from recognizing the generality inherent in the 
behavior he describes. 

His one advance over game theory is the in- 
troduction of the concept of expression man- 
agement. Contestants in strategic interaction 
not only calculate but also attempt to manage 
expressions, e.g., they try to control their emo- 
tions. While he deals with men as if they were 
robots, at least they are robots with emotions. 
He neglects to note that players in the game of 
strategic interaction can and do become in- 
volved with each other; at least they do in spy 
novels. 

The only proposition offered in italics is “the 
best evidence for him (the observer) is also the 
best evidence for the subject to tamper with.” 
Or freely translated, the best bluff a player 
can make is one the opposition knows he would 
_never dare to make. Most two-bit poker 
players are aware of that principle. Many of 
his other observations do not border on the 
trivial; they are trivial. It is easier to hide 
bills than rolls of coins, the higher the stakes 
the more difficult it is to control emotion, and 
it is more difficult to trail someone at night than 
during daylight. 

He raises some fundamental questions: eg., 
he asks why we take others at their word. Goff- 
man’s suggested answer is that we do so for our 
mutual benefit. Such an answer assumes that 
man is primarily a rational, calculating animal, 
not a being who has his existence embedded in 
relationships with others. Goffman implicitly 
recognizes this point when he states that stra- 
tegic interaction is possible only when there 
are special interests within society which can 
be advanced on the basis of someone else’s 
loss. 

His dismissal of the role of communication in 
strategic interaction is premature. The fact that 
the concept is much abused does not justify the 
strategy of ignoring communicative processes. 
Significantly it is a stance that Goffman does not 
Inaintain; for, in his own descriptions of stra- 
tegic interaction, it is apparent that communi- 
cating to or “informing” the other is something 
that routinely occurs when persons attempt to 
- get the better of each other. 
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Despite the above comments, anyone inter- 
ested in negotiations, conflict, and deception ` 
would do well to read this book. At least the 
author is looking at joined behavior between 
interactors. Further, he sees the actions of per- 
sors in contests as produced by prior actions of 
self and others and the anticipated actions of 
others. Goffman directs his and: our attention 
to social behavior, something far too few soci- 
ologists are doing. 


Classic Essays on the Culture of Cities, edited 
by RICHARD SENNETT. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1969. 233 pp. Paperbound. 
$2.95. 


CHRISTOPHER SMITH 
University of Hartford 


This collection of well-known essays by 
Weber, Simmel, Spengler, Park, Wirth and Red- 
field—“‘the greatest essays on city culture yet 
written”—are arranged under two headings. 
“The German School” includes “The Nature of 
the City” by Weber, “The Metropolis and Men- 
tal Life” by Simmel, and “The Soul of the 
City” by Spengler. “The Chicago School” in- 
cludes “The City: Suggestions for the Investi- 
gation of Human Behavior in the Urban En- 
vironment” by Park, “Urbanism as a Way of 
Life” by Wirth, “The Folk Society” by Red- 
field, and a few shorter essays by the same 
men. 

As recognized “classics,” most of the essays 
have appeared and reappeared in one form or 
another since their original publication and 
continue to appear in current anthologies. They 
have been discussed, analyzed, and summarized 
many times and will no doubt serve as subjects 
for discussion in the future. The service provided 
by this editor is in presenting the essays in a 
single volume which is a convenience insuring 
a larger readership in the future. 

In appraising urban studies today, the editor, 
in an introduction to the essays, states that “the 
work of the professionals in urban studies has 
become increasingly removed, and in fact irrel- 
evant, to the new search for values. The field 
of urban studies is now plagued by a kind of 
superstitious belief in scientific purity of re- 
search, as though, like Faust, if we had perfect 
and pure knowledge the world around us would 
suddenly change. As a human discipline, urban 
studies shows all the signs of rapidly dying 
out.” One can quarrel with this assertion on 
the part of the editor but still agree with his 
concluding statement that there is “nothing out 
of date about these essays.” 
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The Quality of the Urban Environment: Es- 
says on “New Resources” in an Urban Age, 
edited by Harvey S. Pertorr. Washington, 

` D.C.: Resources for the Future (Distributed 
by The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md.), 
1969. 332 pp. Paperbound. $6.50. 


Irvine Lewis ALLEN 
University of Connecticut 


This volume represents an appropriate merg- 
ing of the concern with the “urban crisis” of 
the 60’s and the apparent new concern in the 
70s with the “environmental crisis.” It con- 
sists of nine papers prepared for a symposium 
sponsored by Resources for the Future, Inc. 
The first paper, by the editor, develops a de- 
cision-making framework for policy makers to 
conserve the “new resources” in the urban 
environment. The subsequent eight papers, by 
regional and urban economists, urban geogra- 
phers, and urban planners, are more or less ad- 
dressed to this theme. The volume will interest 
anyone concerned with the quality of urban life, 
and several of the papers are pertinent for so- 
ciologists qua sociologists. 

Basic to Perloff’s decision-making matrix is a 
model of the urban environment as a partially 
closed ecological system or subsystem in a na- 
tional system of cities. The decision-making 
framework is an attempt to specify the complex 
interrelationship between man-made and natural 
elements in the system, specifically among the 
“new resources” of air, water, land, open space, 
and the amenities. Perloff notes that a set of 
conservation norms emerged that, however much 
violated in practice, value investment in and 
development of resources, the development of 
multiple uses of single resources, their con- 
servation fer future generations, and respect for 
ecological principles. But he argues that there is 
a lag in conventional policy-thinking concerning 
the application of these norms to the new re- 
sources in an urban age. 

Three of the subsequent papers in the volume 
are sociological in their approach to specific 
resource problems, Arthur Atkisson and Ira 
Robinson develop a functionalist or behaviorist 
model to define amenity resources in terms of 
attitudes and behavior of humans in “interac- 
tion” with the urban environment. Brian Berry 
and Elaine Neils describe the national system of 
cities and show how environmental factors in- 
fluence location, size, and other factors in the 
ecology of single cities. Stuart Chapin, Jr. and 
Thomas Logan apply an urban-behavior hypoth- 
esis—daily household activity patterns—for its 
implications in the use of the new resources. 
Other articles of less sociological interest, but 
of no less importance for policy-making, con- 
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cern environmental pollution, urban space re- 
source, and the related problem of transporta- 
tion. 

Perloff and the other contributors have out- 


lined principles of policy-relevant theory of the 


urban environment that deserve extensive re- 
search and development. The volume has limited 
use as a text in sociology courses, but is a useful 
addition to the professional bookshelf of the 
urban sociologist. 


Long-Range Planning for Urban Research and 
Development: Technological Considerations, 
by the COMMITTEE ON URBAN TECHNOLOGY. 
Washington, D.C.: National Academy of Sci- 
ences, 1969. 94 pp. Paperbound. $3.50. 


A Strategic Approach to Urban Research and 
Development: Social and Behavioral Science 
Considerations, by the COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL 
AND BEHAVIORAL URBAN RESEARCH. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Academy of Sciences, 
1969. 100 pp. Paperbound. $3.50. 


ALBERT N. Cousins and Hans NAGPAUL 
Cleveland State University 


Engaged by HUD in 1967 to advise on 
“strategies, capabilities, and technical considera- 
tions for long-range planning of urban research 
and development,” these two committees of the 
National Research Council may have done the 
nation a great service. If so, they will also have 
contributed to the further development of so- 
ciology as a policy science. At any rate, they 
have rejected the simplistic philosophy of deal- 
ing with the urban ills of congestion, decay, 
slums, crime, and the foul physical environment 
principally by means of bricks and mortar. 
Instead, these panels of scientists and admin- 
istrators have urged upon HUD that its R&D 
effort have “a systematic concern with people, 
their condition, institutions, and social change.” 
They conclude that even transportation, public 
utilities, and other facilities all presuppose a 
sufficient knowledge of social and behavioral re- 
quirements. Only after the social benefits are 
specified explicitly can technology be selected 
or applied. 

The conferees are emphatic on the point that 
the social and behavioral sciences are not tools 
providing ready-made solutions to urban prob- 
lems. Theirs is no airy optimism. Embedded in 
their compact prose are any number of sober- 
ing insights: e.g., they note the shortsightedness 
of transposing the systems approach—even with 
computer-aided simulation—from the mechanis- 


tic aerospace industry to the city with “the dis- 
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orderly and extremely ramified character of col- 
lective life”; that the academic disciplines are 
not structured around the solution of social 
problems; that urban information setups tend to 
be geared to the “specifiable needs of a limited 
group of decision-makers”; and that the neces- 
sary resources are not immediately available for 
the magnitude of the effort required to reclaim 
America’s cities. 

The focus oftheir many recommendations is 
probably that HUD keep R&D capabilities, man- 
power, and funding all in proper perspective. 
To accomplish an orderly but progressive expan- 
sion of resources, the committees recommend a 
network of university, nonprofit, industrial, local 
government, and inhouse agencies working in 
concerted fashion. Organizational forms include 
urban institutes, municipal development centers, 
‘and community information systems. Though 
visionary in outlook, the committees touch upon 
but do not come to terms with the factors of 
social life that militate against dispassionate in- 
quiry, such as mutually exclusive interests, 
“passionate debate,” and “the formal, aggrega- 
tive mechanisms of the political process.” The 
Committee on Urban Technology informs us 
that the acceleration of the urban programs that 
may be called for is contingent upon the termi- 
nation of U.S. participation in the Vietnam war. 

Raymond A. Bauer chaired the social and 
behavioral committee, James F. Young of Gen- 
eral Electric that on technological considera- 
tions, 


Change and Renewal tn an Urban Community: 
Five Case Studies of Detroit, by ELEANOR 
PaPERNO WoLF and CHARLES N. LEBEAUX. 
New York: Praeger Publishers, 1969. 574 pp. 
$19.50. 


R. J. DUNNE 
Colorado College 


This book includes five studies of urban prob- 
lems carried out in Detroit during the early 
1960’s. The material is divided into six sec- 
tions: (1) a study of a white middle class resi- 
dential area which is experiencing the early 
stages of invasion by Negroes and of the efforts 
made to retain white residents; (2) a study of a 
middle-class ‘‘renewed” residential area which 
appeared to be racially stable, i.e., no noticeable 
tendency toward exclusion of either whites or 
Negroes; (3) a study of a lower class, over- 
whelmingly Negro, area slated for “renewal”; 
(4) a study of individuals who had been re- 
located following “renewal”; (5) a study of 
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small businesses that had experienced removal 
from an original area that had been “renewed”; 
(6) the concluding section, best described as 
commentary on urban problems. 

The substantive questions addressed and the 
data gathered are pertinent. The writers ap- 
parently resisted the urge, now a fad in sociol- 
ogy, to take up half their book with the pre- 
tentious display of research technique. There 
are, however, some problems—such as the lack 
of a conceptual scheme which might have served 
better to relate the various sections. The effort 
to provide such a scheme in the concluding sec- 
tion is inadequate and too late. Also, the book is 
cluttered with marginally relevant data. Though 
the professional reader can be expected both to 
provide his own conceptual scheme and to relish 
the excess of data, this reviewer has doubts 
about the book’s value as a text. A shortened 
and popularized version of the same material 
would serve this purpose. 

This reviewer was very much impressed with 
the “acceptability” of the interpretations found 
in Change and Renewal. For example, the writ- 
ers question the justifiability of saving the 
whiteness of middle-class residential areas. This 
questioning, however, does not stop them from 
offering suggestions as to how it might be done. 
Further, they are at pains to point out that 
such a desire does not reflect race prejudice 
(bad), but rather social class prejudice (good). 
Though it is obvious why middle-class home 
owners would dislike an increase in the rowdy 
population of their children’s schools, it also 
seems obvious that such behavior is not good 
for those rowdy, lower class negroes either. How- 
ever, such an evaluation was expressed by 
neither the writers nor the middle-class residents 
(of either color). This reviewer was continually 
amazed by the narrow focus displayed in what 
seemed like an effort to compartmentalize ideas 
which, when compared with each other, seemed 
absurd, e.g., that we will be concerned only 
with “our” residential area, or the schools “our” 
children attend, or with racial integration 
“within” the middle class. It would seem that a 
more wholistic perspective might suggest that 
“inundation by Negroes,” or “flight to the sub- 
urbs,” or “anxiety over future home values and 
conditions of schools” will forever remain as felt 
threats as long as existing social forces continue 
to generate undesirable behavior. 

In their concluding section the writers speak 
of urban renewal as a promise which has been 
distorted. Yet, they disclaim any interest in plac- 
ing blame (but might not such an effort assist 
in locating causes?). They then make a state- 
ment commonly encountered in sociology today: 
‘Without attempting an analysis of the political 
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forces... .” Thus, they are acceptable and step 
on no one’s toes. However, despite this lack of 
a political analysis, they present a political solu- 
tion to the problem: coalition politics (and they 
warn lower-class Negroes against making de- 
mands which might alienate the white working 
class or the middle class of either color). 

Nonetheless, Change and Renewal is full of 
meaningful data and could be most useful to 
those who will sort out the status quo 
propaganda. 


Readings in Community Organization Practice, 
by RALPH M. Kramer and Harry Specat. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 
458 pp. Paperbound. $5.95. 


GURMEET S. SEKHON 
Indiana State University 


This useful book reflects the perpetual con- 
cern of social scientists working in the area of 
planned social change, focusing primarily on 
the practice of community organization in the 
United States. The editors have organized the 
selections in two main sections: the contextual 
and intellectual bases of community organization, 
and the processes of directed change. , 

Kramer and Specht consider the practice of 
community organization to consist of techniques 
of intervention by which individuals or collec- 
tivities organize and engage in planned collective 
actions to achieve defined goals within a demo- 
cratic system of values. They seem to be rather 
critical of the meager contribution of basic 
social science research to the theory of com- 
munity organization, and hold that so far as the 
processual aspects of community organization 
are concerned, there exists an adequate body of 
knowledge from which workers can profit both 
in terms of theory and practical application. 
From the above left-handed compliment, one 
would expect some statement about specific in- 
adequacies of the basic research or suggested 
directions for collaborative effort. Instead, the 
editors attempt theory formulation through de- 
lineation of a typology of community organiza- 
tion, a typology constituted by the following 
elements stemming directly from the practice 
of community organization: character of “ac- 
tion” system(s), territoriality, nature of prob- 
lems handled, character of issues involved, kind 
of “target” system, nature of organizational 
structures, and the role of the professional 
worker. Surprisingly, only two typological 
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models are generated for consideration, viz., 
community development and social planning. 

The readings focus on a variety of action 
systems and strategies that are available to the 
practitioners of planned change. The material 
in these well-chosen selections highlights prob. 
lem solving at macro and micro levels, roles and 
dilemmas faced by the professional practition- 
ers, problems of intra- and inter-group tensions, 
and the practical problems and processes of 
social planning. These selections provide a very 
handy compendium of well-integrated material 
for use by both practitioners and their trainers. 

The value of this important and timely volume 
is slightly reduced by two minor shortcomings. 
Although the selections more than adequately 
cover the historical background of community 
organization and processual aspects of com- 
munity organization practice, the nature of the 
change proposal as a crucial determinant of 
strategies and their success has not received 
sufficient attention. In addition, the numerous 
insights could use the support of additional 
empirical selections. 


American City Planning Since 1890, by MEL 
Scorr. Berkeley, Calif.: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1969. 745 pp. $17.50. 


Ropert HIRZEL 
University of Maryland 


This text was commissioned by the American 
Institute of Planners as a part of its 50th an- 
niversary program, and produced under the 
auspices of the AIP and the Institute for 
Governmental Studies and the Department of 
City and Regional Planning of the University 
of California, Berkeley. The author is a research 
associate for the Institute of Governmental 
Studies. 

A misleading feature of the text is the dis- 
parity of the title on the dust jacket and on the 
title page. The former does not carry the 
qualifier, “Since 1890.” The hasty reader may 
quarrel with the author for failing to consider 
the planned cities of the colonial period, e.g. 
Savannah, and the efforts of the early 1880's, 
e.g. milltowns, utopias, and state capitals. In- 
deed, a weakness of the text is its failure—be- 
yond marginal mentions of Washington, D.C.— 
to acknowledge in any fashion earlier efforts at 
city planning. Even a text celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of the Institute should spend some 
time with its progenitors, albeit they were much 
less “professional” planners than they were , 
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speculators, town builders, city fathers, religious 
zealots, and “men of cultivation.’ Still, they left 
a rich tradition whose influence stretches from 
the gridiron pattern of unrelenting residential 
blocks to the pleasure parks of the early 1800's. 

Nevertheless, the author has placed a tremen- 
dous wealth of material in the reader’s hands, 
materials ranging from newspaper editorials to 
committee minutes 'and governmental reports. 
Those materials are ordered in a sequential 
fashion with branching treatment of a major 
theme of planning in principal locales. The 
weight of the material is relieved and enhanced 
by a superior selection of photographs of notable 
persons, buildings, and vistas, and plans and 
drawings of towns and residential and business 
districts of cities. Non-planners will be over- 
whelmed by the volume of material, and they 
are well advised to begin with a briefer text 
such as Tunnard and Reed’s American Skyline 
which will give them a skeleton to be fleshed-out 
by Scott’s text. 

‘Of particular value for the general reader is 
the great attention given to the development of 
planning since the First World War, with 470 
of the text’s 652 pages being used for this 
purpose. Great attention is given to the emer- 
gence of regional planning, planned communities, 
re-housing, the greenbelts, TVA government 
pump-priming—e.g. FHA—World War II indus- 
trial expansion, urban redevelopment, the hous- 
ing acts, and the suburbanization of industry, 
residence, and business. The text ends with a 
brief introduction to the Model Cities Program. 

Scott’s form of presentation is that of sec- 
retarial reporting. We are told of the events and 
decisions, the people involved, and sometimes 
even their conversations. There is never a 
critique of ventures nor an evaluation of con- 
sequences, and Scott’s personal reactions are 
not revealed. Thus, the book is an encyclopedic 
resource—as the author intended—rather than 
an evaluation of the product of a discipline. 

In general, the author’s presentation of the 
social, economic, cultural, and technological de- 
tail underlying the phases of planning prior to 
the Great Depression takes the form of broad 
platitudinous generalizations. Once Scott comes 
to his own time, he succeeds in making intel- 
ligible the body and substance of the volumi- 
nous detail that characterizes urban planning. 
There is little reference to the large body of 
sociological community research. The treatment 
of local social organization is limited to a short 
reference to Jane Jacobs’ criticism of urban 
planning. Thus, for the sociologist the text is 
limited to a source book on the history of urban 
planning in the United States. 
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Urbanisation in Nigeria, by AKIN L. MABO- 
GUNJE. New York: Africana Publishing Corp., 
1969. 353 pp. $8.50. 


Yoruba Towns and Cities: An Enquiry into the 
Nature of Urban Social Phenomena, by Eva 
Krapr-Asxart. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1969. 195 pp. $5.95. 


Wyatt MacGarrey 
Haverford College 


Anthropologists discussing urbanism in Africa 
usually find they do not know what they are 
talking about. As Eva Krapf-Askari points out, 
to the urbanists Yoruba cities have always 
seemed anomalous or “not urban in the usual 
sense of the term.” The “usual sense” refers, 
however, not to an analytical concept but to a 
“myth in terms of which Western man has seen 
his own social life” (p. 22). In the myth, indus- 
trialization creates the city and thus sacrifices 
the community; Wirth, Kroeber, Redfield, and 
many more locate urbanism as a way of life 
somewhere between Marx’s “alienation” and 
Durkheim’s “anomy.” Yoruba cities, however, 
existed before colonialism and industrialization 
and were not characterised by secularization, 
depersonalization, superficiality, and the rest of 
the gloomy catalogue. 

Defining cities as large, dense, permanent 
nucleated settlements, Krapf-Askari describes 
the way of life in traditional Yoruba cities for 
which the people themselves use the term Wu 
and which centers on the kingship; the oba, his 
palace, the market, descent groups, residential 
wards and compounds, shrines, and the city walls 
are all part of the complex. Kinship, descent, 
and residence are discussed in a separate chap- 
ter, followed by one on interest groups and as- 
sociations. Most of the material is taken from 
published sources, but the author’s time in the 
field has helped her te rewrite the material in 
a lively and convincing style. It is only the 
penultimate chapter on social stratification that 
reveals that she has herself been entrapped by 
the myth and in consequence is unscientifically 
eager to show us that life in Yoruba cities is 
characterized by the ideal rural virtues. The 
presence of descent groups is implicitly taken 
as evidence of some kind of unspecified and 
untested integratedness; “solidarity” and “vital- 
ity’ are among the author’s favored words in 
this context, and throughout a perceptive and 
well-organized account of the emergence of a 
managing class she repeatedly raises and as often 
discounts the possibility that social cleavages 
have developed or might develop. In the end 
(p. 160), to describe the increasing diversifica- 
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tion of modem urban society she finds it 
“tempting to borrow Durkheimian terminology 
once again and call it ‘organic.’” 

As a geographer Akin Mabogunje is little in- 
terested in the quality of the urban way of life; 
his description of social structure is much thin- 
ner than Krapf-Askari’s, being almost entirely 
restricted to quantitative data. He is equally 
dissatisfied, however, with the obscurities and 
prejudices in the prevailing concept of urbaniza- 
tion. Having identified cities in terms of their 
density and concentration, he applies Christal- 
ler’s central place theory and its derivatives and 
asks what functions cities fulfill in the spatial 
economy. Pre-colonial Hausa and Yoruba cities 
are seen as serving a system of long-distance 
trade and performing administrative functions 
for large surrounding areas. What happens to 
such a system when “a new, faster, more effec- 
tive, more capacious transportation system is 
imposed [and] the new spatial economic in- 
tegration which is achieved [thereby] focuses 
the flow of commodities within the system on a 
few selected points, with a view to facilitating 
the export of these commodities out of the 
country” (pp. 141-142)? 

Asking this question, Mabogunje handles the 
historical perspective more sensitively than does 
Krapf-Askari. He concludes that the “problem” 
of the predominance in Yoruba towns of agri- 
cultural occupations (“agrotowns” has been 
offered as a label for such concentrations) is a 
false one; “nothing constrains communities irre- 
vocably on a path of increasing specialization” 
(p. 42), and in fact, he asserts, it was only in 
the nineteenth century that townsmen were 
forced by civil disorder and the influx of cheap 
manufactured articles from Europe to abandon 
their specialized crafts and revert to agriculture 
(pp. 85, 120, 198). This reversion is one aspect 
of a complex, long-term process of “urban re- 
adjustment” to new economic and political con- 
ditions that Mabogunje seeks to evaluate quanti- 
tatively. Ideally a diachronic series of statistical 
surveys would be desirable, but by an ingenious 
factor-analysis of the 1952 census the author 
extracts confirmation of his basic hypothesis and 
simultaneously provides a relatively precise de- 
scription of urbanization in Nigeria. The results 
are not entirely surprising; but they provide a 
valuable foundation for future research, es- 
pecially when the political situation makes 
possible a reliable new census. 

The second part of the book treats Ibadan 
and Lagos as case-histories of urban develop- 
ment, the latter being a relatively new center 
whose existence responds primarily to the new, 
imposed pattern of spatial integration. The 
author documents in detail the specific economic 
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and political functions of the modern city; he 
regards the presence of traditionalistic “sons of 
the soil” as an impediment to the rational de- 
velopment of these functions (pp. 202, 317). 

Besides their individual contributions, both 
books offer valuable syntheses of scattered and 
often inaccessible materials with appropriate 
bibliographies. 


Socti-Psychological Barriers to Housing De- 
segregation, by BoNNiz BULLOUGH. Special 
Report, No. 2. Los Angeles and Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of California Housing, Real 
Estate and Urban Land Studies Program and 
tke Center for Real Estate and Urban Eco- 
nomics, 1969. 134 pp. $4.50. 


WILLIAM A. OSBORNE 
St. John’s University, Jamaica, N.Y. 


It is commonly presumed by social scientists 
as well as interested laymen that residential seg- 
regetion patterns derive from fear or prejudice- 
inspired behavior by white people and the con- 
current dynamics of social mobility and the hous- 
ing and mortgage markets. More specialized stu- 
den:s of the problem, however, were always 
aware that there was some element involved of 
prezerence or self-segregation by Blacks. Many 
Negroes would still prefer Harlem or Pacoima— 
no matter how easy it were to move into a white 
neighborhcod. But precisely how or to what 
degree such preferences operate as a brake on 
the process of residential integration is a ques- 
tior. that has received little or no attention. 
Suppose, for example, nationwide fair-housing 
laws were effectively re-written and enthusi- 
astically enforced. Would the integration proc- 
ess surge headlong toward its “salt and pepper” 
goal? 

Simply articulating the question suggests there 
are factors at work inside the Black ghettoes 
abcut which we have no scientific knowledge. 
We don’t know (to borrow the author’s phras- 
ing) “the special strength or unique characteris- 
tice” of those who break through the barriers 
into white neighborhoods. Nor conversely do 
we know much about the psychological make-up 
of zhose who remain. 

This competent study zeros in on these ques- 
tions as they apply to a Negro middle class 
population in the Los Angeles environs. Two 
samples of 104 and 120 persons from integrated 
neighborhoods and one of 106 persons from the 
sokdly Negro Central Los Angeles provide a 
vast store of data. Bullough uses the beleaguered 
Srole anomia scale and a ten-item scale for 
powerlessness borrowed in part from Seeman. 
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As one might expect, the ghetto sample in this 
study scored higher than the integrated resi- 
dents on both anomia and powerlessness—with 
all other variables controlled. This evidence is 
offered not as the basic cause of segregation 
but as an explanation of the weak response to 
the crumbling barriers to integrated housing. 
“The old housing patterns remain,” asserts 
Bullough, “because of the alienation of the 
ghetto residents” (p. 62). 

Bullough’s study breaks new ground in its 
operationalization of the concept of alienation 
(anomia and powerlessness) as a barrier to 
housing desegregation. It reinforces the Cole- 
man report in that it finds that past segregation 
experiences in ghetto homes and schools pro- 
duce high scorers on anomia and powerlessness 
scales, There seem to be contradictory implica- 
-tions for the Moynihan report on the other 
hand, but they are not so clear. Only 39% of 
the mothers of ghetto respondents were em- 
ployed while their children were growing up, 
while the corresponding figure for the mothers 
of the integrated sample was 58%. It seems to 
this reviewer that one of the deficiencies of this 
otherwise commendable study is that the author 
makes no comparisons with the Coleman data. 

The interview schedule and questionnaire, a 
map of the areas sampled, and data on the 
universe are not included. Although footnotes 
are ample, there are no bibliography or index. 
Editor and publisher seem, in my view, to be 
responsible for these and other minor, but 
aggravating flaws in a study that makes a sig- 
nificant contribution to the accumulating knowl- 
edge about desegregation. 


Racial Policies and Practices of Real Estate 
Brokers, by Rose HELPER. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 1969. 
387 pp. $9.50. 


„NORMAN J. JOHNSON 
Carnegie-Melion University 
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This volume reports Helper’s dissertation re- 
search conducted in three areas of Chicago in 
1956—one characterized by recent black emi- 
gration, another a relatively established black 
settlement, and the third seen as a potential 
black target area. Using 121 interviews with 
white real estate brokers selling or managing 
residential property in one or more of the three 
areas, Helper attempts to delineate the ideology, 
policy, and practice of real estate brokers in 
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regard to the selling of property to blacks. On 
the basis of 40 preliminary interviews, she 
hypothesizes that the ideology and the practice 
of exclusion of Negroes from white residential 
areas are positively associated. She also seeks 
to determine why there are brokers who some- 
times do sell property to blacks. The study is 
plainly designed to show how real estate brokers 
are socialized to develop patterned ways of 
excluding black people from certain residential 
areas. 

While Helper attempts to demonstrate the 
existence of the exclusion ideology by focusing 
on beliefs about, for example, Negroes, whites’ 
attitudes toward Negroes, Negroes’ effects on 
property values, Negroes’ effects on neighbor- 
hoods, and the possibility of residential integra- 
tion, she does not quite pull it off. For example, 
in several places throughout the text she points 
out that few brokers have any personal aversion 
to dealing with Negroes. In fact, she points 
out that legitimate brokers do not urge whites 
to move when Negroes enter their neighbor- 
hood. The hypothesized pattern is found only 
in the neighborhood of recent impact. However, 
there is compelling evidence of the socializing 
impact that organizations such as The National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, the Chicago 
Real Estate Board, the lending agencies, and 
the real estate agencies themselves have on the 
uninitiated—the new broker, whether or not he 
is a member of the Chicago Real Estate Board. 

Contrary to the author’s thesis, the ideology 
that is effectively taught to all brokers is that 
the property owner’s satisfaction and the pro- 
tection of his property and neighborhood are 
the first responsibilities of the broker. Though 
the data do indicate that there is exclusion, it 
is the result of the ideology which gives su- 
premacy to the attitudes and feelings of the 
property owner. Brokers have tended to be- 
lieve that white property owners demanded the 
exclusion of blacks, and moving-out rates tend 
to support the brokers’ conception. Unfortu- 
nately, Helper does not check the validity of 
this belief although it could have been done 
by focusing on the real estate man both as a 
broker and as a white property owner. Alterna- 
tively, and perhaps even better, a sample of 
whites might have been interviewed to deter- 
mine the extent to which they wanted blacks 
excluded and a sample of blacks interviewed to 
determine the extent to which they wished to 
reside in white neighborhoods. 

There is conceptual confusion, e.g., such 
concepts as fair housing and open occupancy 
are often used interchangeably. Nevertheless, 
the study does have practical value and does 
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suggest areas for further research. What re- 
sults in a neighborhood where whites are trapped 
and can’t leave while black people “pour” in? 
A confusing discussion suggesting a war in which 
the broker is a foot soldier and/or referee leads 
me to conclude that the confusion might have 
been avoided if the framework for analysis had 
been black-white relations with the broker 
viewed as middleman. 

Despite its conceptual and methodological 
weaknesses, this is a compelling piece regard- 
ing the effect of social structure. Moreover, it 
provides keen insights for beginning social prac- 
titioners working in the area of housing. Re- 
grettably, as is often the case, it comes much 
after the fact. What would have been its im- 
pact on social policy if this volume had been 
published at the beginning instead of the end 
of the decade? 


Institutional Racism in America, edited by 
Louis L. KNowzes and KENNETH PREWITt. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 
180 pp. Clothbound, $5.95. Paperbound (Spec- 
trum), $1.95. 


Frepertck L. Warram 
Arizona State University 


It is not often that a sociology professor— 
long accustomed to assigning books to students 
—has the opportunity to read one written by 
students. This volume is primarily the work of 
a group of Stanford University undergraduates 
who in 1967-68 engaged in a “work-study” 
seminar sponsored by the University Christian 
Movement and the Mid-Peninsula Christian 
Ministry of East Palo Alto. The authors de- 
scribe their work—primarily a collection of 
research papers—~as a presentation of the “fruits 
of our ‘intellectual revolt,’ our struggle to de- 
fine racism not as Negro Pathology, but as 
White and Institutional and all too American.” 
The core of the book consists of systematic, 
well-documented, although mostly familiar, cat- 
alogings of examples of racism as imbedded in 
major American institutions. A chapter on 
racism in economic life, for example, describes 
the exclusion of the black man from free enter- 
prise, the plight of the black worker, and the 
woes of the exploited black consumer. Other 
chapters deal with racism in our educational, 
legal, political, and health-care systems. The 
final chapter, for an undisclosed reason pub- 
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lished as an appendix, offers a rather repetitious 
discussion—again institution by institution—of , 
racism in an urban setting. 

The professional sociologist is not likely to 
find in this volume original insights or new 
information with respect to racism. What is 
perhaps more interesting—especially to the 
university teacher—is to read, sometimes be- 
tween the lines, of the efforts of a group of 
morally committed “students at a prestigious, 
private, and white university” as they have 
tried to “evolve a strategy and set of tactics 
for social change in the white community.” 
The results are not entirely successful, fre- 
quently reflecting frustration and even con- 
tradictions. For example, while declaring em- 
phatically that “only something unusual will 
reverse the direction our nation is bent upon,” 
the authors offer only the somewhat feeble 
and certainly traditional suggestion that a grass- 
roots, person-to-person, educational campaign 
should be organized to combat institutional 
racism. It is paradoxical that while the focus 
of this analysis is correctly structural-institu- 
tional, the means offered for achieving racial 
justice are individualistic, calling for changing 
attitudes through verbal persuasion. 

The authors proclaim that they “refused to 
be programmed by the university”; rather they 
“used it as a giant consulting firm for our 
group goals,” arguing that the “intellectual and 
technological powers of the university most 
often appear in community conflicts as allies 
of governing boards and large corporations.” 
Yet, interestingly enough, their publication is 
itself academic, relying heavily upon ‘the re- 
search and publications of academics, and in- 
distinguishable from material presented for the 
past twenty years in social problems and race 
relations courses in traditional university class- 
rooms. Furthermore, the means suggested for 
eliminating institutional racism would probably 
be regarded as conservative by most “old fash- 
ioned” liberal professors and downright reac- 
tionary by the young turks in the radical 
caucuses. 

Despite shortcomings, the reader cannot fail 
to be impressed by the commitment, careful 
research, and more than competent writing’ 
Style reflected here. The core chapters consti- 
tute an excellent summary of institutional 
racism and, with respect to detail, go beyond 
the analyses found in some widely used class- 
room texts. The teacher of social problems or 
race relations might provide his own students 
with a surprise by assigning them a supplemen- 
tary text written by their fellow undergradu- 
ates. 
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Race and Poverty: The Economics of Dis- 
crimination, edited by Joun F. Kar. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 
186 pp. $5.95. 


Poverty and Discrimination, by LESTER C, 
THurow. Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1969. 214 pp. $6.75. 


Jan M. Howarp 
- University of California Medical Center, 
San Francisco 


These are two approaches to a common set of 
problems. The first is a book of 22 readings con- 
cerned with the economic condition of the 
Negro, the labor market, the housing market, 
white and black attitudes, and policy alterna- 
tives. The second is a concise econometric 
analysis of poverty and discrimination in 
America with a policy guideline for eliminating 
both. 

The book of readings is rich in data, debate, 
and suggested solutions to the twin problems 
at hand; but like many compilations it suffers 
from fragmentation, redundancy, and apparent 
inconsistencies. [Compare, for example, the 
optimism of the Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
port on Social and Economic Conditions of 
Negroes in the United States (pp. 33-37) with 
the pessimism of Bachelder’s discussion of the 
Decline in the Relative Income of Negro Men, 
(pp. 45-51).] Kain’s lengthy introduction gives 
the gist of the various presentations to follow 
and provides a central focus for the volume as 
a whole. He examines historical and contempo- 
rary factors responsible for the income dis- 
crepancy between Negro and white Americans 
and concludes that the economic condition of 
the Negro lags far behind the white and that 
“the gap has closed very little” (p. 2). 

Five of the readings are particularly valuable 
as research contributions. Alan Batchelder dem- 
onstrates that, except for high rates of Negro 
migration from the South, the earnings of 
Negro males would have declined relative to 
whites during the decade 1950-1960. Barbara 
Bergmann determines that the value of “human 
capital” (schooling and on-the-job training) 
embodied in the average Negro male adult is 
about $10,000 less than for the white. Paul 
Siegel concludes that “two-fifths (38.5%) of 
the difference in average earnings of whites and 
nonwhites is what it costs to be black” (p. 67), 
independent of regional, educational, and occu- 
pational effects. Karl and Alma Taeuber analyze 
recent trends in racial and ethnic segregation 
to see if Negroes should be viewed as an immi- 
grant population. They conclude that, for im- 
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migrants, residential: segregation has decreased 
with increasing economic status. Negroes show 
the opposite pattern; segregation has increased 
despite economic advances. Chester Rapkin 
finds that Negroes get less housing for their 
money than whites and that price discrimina- 
ticn increases as rent increases. 

Two other pieces are important to read be- 
cause they speak from two sides of the integra- 
ticn-separation dilemma. In “Alternatives to 
the Gilded Ghetto,” Kain and Persky advocate 
programs in housing, education, and employment 
aimed at weakening rather than strengthening 
the ghetto. They feel that ghetto gilding is 
morally wrong and costly in terms of economic 
inefficiency, and that it exacerbates the solution 
of many social problems. In “Desegregated 
Housing: Who Pays for the Reformers’ Ideal?” 
Piven and Cloward advocate a policy of separa- 
tism. They contend that efforts to attain open 
housing have failed and “have imposed heavy 
costs on poor Negroes and whites” (p. 175). 
Proponents of desegregation should redirect 
their energies toward rehabilitating the slums 
and providing cheap, decent housing i# the 
ghetto. 

Thurow’s book is aimed at readers with a 
background in econometric techniques. To un- 
derstand and evaluate the argument, one should 
be able to interpret the complex formulas and 
plow through the weighty analyses. The average 
sociologist will be in unfamiliar territory. Yet, 
the author’s purpose and conclusions ring clear. 
In his introductory chapter Thurow contends 
that “discrimination and poverty are as inter- 
twined as Siamese twins,” but “they need two 
policies, one to fight the causes of poverty and 
another to reduce discrimination” (p. 1). He 
then examines the extent of American poverty 
and discrimination over the years, 1929-1967, 
sets forth a detailed analysis of the causes of 
poverty, investigates the theory and practice of 
discrimination, and considers various means of 
intervention. Ten appendices delve more deeply 
into theoretical and methodological problems. 

Thurow concludes that “general economic 
growth and foreseeable changes in the structure 
of the private economy will not eliminate either 
(poverty or discrimination)” (p. 154). Special 
programs must be designed to change the distri- 
bution of income, and these approaches must be 
“color conscious” because Negro poverty will 
not be cured by palliatives for white poverty. 
To eliminate poverty and discrimination, 
Thurow proposes a multi-faceted approach: 
creating tight labor markets, improving the 
distribution of human capital, increasing labor 
mobility, ending discrimination in all levels 
of government, and meeting the special needs 
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of persons outside the labor force. The only 
single-shot program the author recommends is 
one of direct income transfers, but he suggests 
this would be politically unacceptable. 

A central argument of the book is that the 
monopoly powers of whites result in Negro 
losses and white gains of approximately fifteen 
billion dollars a year. This contradicts Gary 
Becker’s theory (The Economics of Discrimi- 
nation) that discrimination is economically 
costly to whites but that they are willing to pay 
a premium not to associate with blacks. Accord- 
ing to Becker, discrimination can only be elim- 
inated by changing white attitudes or bribing 
them enough to forsake their aloofness. Ac- 
cording to Thurow’s theory, Negroes and the 
various branches of government can attempt 
to break down the monopoly powers of whites 
without first having to change their prejudicial 
attitudes. 

With the exception of a few comments in 
Kain’s anthology, both books present a dismal 
picture of the past and present situation of the 
American Negro. And since there is no discus- 
sion of the means by which any of the proposed 
solutions might really be effected, the future 
also looks grim. 

Thurow’s book has the advantage of being 
integrated and consistent in the thrust of its 
argument. But in spite of his white monopoly 
theory, he expresses a certain naiveté about 
social power and social forces that weakens his 
presentation. He assumes that the elimination 
of poverty and discrimination are really impor- 
tant national goals and that all would be well if 
only our leaders would apply the formula he 
suggests. He fails to consider the simple and 
complex links between white power, white 
prejudice, black power, government action, and 
the persistence or amelioration of discrimina- 
tion. In this respect, several pieces in Kain’s 
volume are relevant: Jack Rothman’s portrayal 
of “The Ghetto Makers,” Paul Sheatsley’s dis- 
cussion of attitude change among whites, and 
the Kerner Commission’s Recommendations for 
National Action. Like Thurow, the Kerner 
report recommends a national system of income 
supplementation; but this proposal, along with 
many others, has yet to be implemented. Small 
wonder that we are beginning to smell the smoke 
from “The Fire Next Time.” 


Soulside: Inquiries into Ghetto Culture and 
Community, by Urt Hannerz. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1969. 236 pp. 
$5.95. 
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White Ethics and Black Power: The Emergence 
of the West Side Organization, by WILLIAM 
W. Erus. Chicago, Il: Aldine Publishing — 
Co., 1969. 190 pp. $5.95. 


Donatp S. BRADLEY 
Emory University 


Among the recent spate of books appearing 
on ghetto life, Ulf Hannerz’s Soulside stands 
out in its readability, rich detail, and deep in- 
sight. Grounded in the tradition of the best of 
the urban ethnographies, this Swedish anthro- 
pologist gives us a detailed description of the 
“ghetto way of life” based upon two years of 
participant observation of a Washington, D.C. 
black neighborhood. Choosing as his central _ 
problem, “What is different about ghetto liv- 
ing?” and defining the ghetto as “a web of 
intertwining but different individual and group 
life styles” he purposively neglects most occur- 
rences of mainstream culture and sets out on the 
ambitious and largely successful task of describ- 
ing the black expression of community “soul.” 

The book paints in broad outline the visual 
impact, social ecology, and institutional frame- 
work of the Winston Street neighborhood and 
introduces us to many of the residents. It also 
serves to describe the ties that this local neigh- 
borhood has with the wider world—the white 
world in general but more specifically the ghetto 
establishments of black Washington represented 
by the churches, theatres, bars, and pool halls 
found on the main thoroughfares. 

Unlike most past studies, this book recog- 
nizes and sets out to portray the diversity of 
life styles that exists in a lower class, black 
neighborhood and to account for the basis upon 
which people of different life styles interact with 
one another. Four “idea types” of life style are 
identified and described: mainstreamers, swing- 
ers, street families, and streetcorner men. These 
are presented as neither exhaustive nor mu- 
tually exclusive categories but rather as types of 
social interaction that result from the intersec- 
tion of age and sex, peer group and family 
alignment, and career stage and economic rela- 
tionships to the wider society. 

Although the book stresses how the ghetto 
community is differentiated, it does not exclude 
those things ghetto dwellers have in common— 
things that create a shared perspective toward 
the ghetto conditions. This set of conventional 
understandings of ghetto life finds expression 
in the descriptions of black humor such as 
playing “the dozens,” black music represented 
by gospel singing and blues, and religious faith. 
The shared perspective and the philosophy of “I 
walk my walk and talk my talk”—a ghetto 
phrase for minding one’s own business—is a 
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partial answer to the question of how people 
with these diverse life styles manage their social 
relations with each other. 

In addition to the preceding issues, the book 
deals with various facets of ghetto sex roles 
and, specifically, sex role socialization for males. 
Covering a period prior to, during, and after the 
racial turmoil of 1968, the book includes some 
insight into how ghetto dwellers define their 
discontent with their relationships to the 
outside world, how they react to the prospects 
of turmoil, and how they view the insurrection 
when it comes. 

William Ellis’s White Ethics and Black Power 
is a disappointment. The work of a black po- 
‘litical scientist on a lower-class black commu- 
nity organization on the west side of Chicago, 
it tends to reveal more about the author than it 
‘does about the organization under study. Openly 
hostile to the social sciences and sympathetic 
to the West Side Organization (WSO), he 
presents such a caricature of both that the im- 
pact of his observations is lost. 

Characterizing modern political science as pre- 
occupied with “objective social realities” and 
“primarily concerned with describing a given 
situation in terms of how he (the political 
scientist) sees it,’ Ellis advocates the partisan 
investigator who, forswearing objectivity, acts 
as translator for the group under study. In his 
partisan report, however, we are given no means 
to judge how accurate a translator Ellis is. 
His objective would have been better served 
‘ had he allowed the individuals of the WSO to 
speak for themselves. Suggestions for improv- 
ing the social sciences and ideas for their role 
in solving societal problems are certainly in 
order. Such discussions, however, will have to be 
carried out with greater sophistication than in 
the book if they are to be useful. 

-The analysis of the WSO is, as stated in the 
book, “a celebration of the things I have found 
exceptional about the men and women of the 
Near West Side.” But his portrayal is so one- 
sided that the organization and the individual 
in it are one-dimensional. The central question 
of the book is why the leaders, “many of whom 
had been engaged in criminal activities,” made 
the decision and the sacrifice to work for WSO 


when they could have achieved wealth and . 


status by going with the organizations that are 
currently major powers in the Near West Side 
ghetto, the political and criminal syndicates. 

The answer: “I am forced to fall back on the 
notions of strength, self-understanding, and in- 
sight in trying to explain why these men, and 
others like them change their means of liveli- 
hood in the absence of a strong appeal from a 
social movement.” 

To the growing social science portrait of 
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ghetto life this book could have made but fails 
to make a significant contribution. Its chief util- 
ity lies in the portrayal by a black social scien- - 
tist of the discovery of a portion of his own 
history. ` 


Coming Up Black: Patierns of Ghetto Sociali- 
sation, by Davo A. ScHoLz. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 209 pp. 
Clothbound, $5.95. Paperbound, $2.45. 


RICHARD A. LAMANNA 
University of Notre Dame 


This book is a welcome addition to the liter- 
ature on the black family in the U. S. Unlike 
many recently published works on the black 
community, this is a carefully written, intel- 
lectually stimulating, and empirically based 
work which significantly adds to knowledge of 
the life style and problems of disadvantaged 
and handicapped black families in an urban 
environment, 

The book is based on detailed case studies of 
ten black families who resided at one time in 
the Pruitt-Igoe public housing project in St. 
Louis, and is liberally supplemented with ma- 
terial from related studies carried out in the 
project by the Social Science Institute of Wash- 
ington University. The ten families included a 
total of 108 persons and ranged in size from 6 
to 18 persons. Five of the families were “com- 
plete” and five were headed by women. The 
mothers ranged in age from 31 to 50 and the 
fathers from 37 to 55. All of the families had 
at least some children in school. 

All are caught in the tangle of pathology 
and disadvantage that plagues so many black 
urban families. Ten of the 15 parents were 
reared in the rural South. The average number 
of years of formal schooling of the five fathers 
is 4.4 years; the mothers average 7.8 years. 
Their estimated family income averaged $4,475. 
Eight of the ten families are on some form of 
welfare although employment accounts for at 
least part of the family income in nine of the 
households. Three of the five men are physically 
disabled. Seventeen illegitimate children have 
been born to ten of the 15 parents. Sixty-one 
percent of the teen-age boys and 29% of the 
girls have police records. In sum, these families 
are not only black and poor, but older, physically 
handicapped, unskilled, poorly educated, bur- 
dened with many children, and new to the city. 
The cumulative effect of these handicaps is a 
crushing burden that Schulz describes with 
compassionate understanding. 

The book is organized into six chapters, in- 
cluding a policy postscript. The heart of the 
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book consists of a chapter on male socialization, 
one on female socialization, one on marital con- 
flict and the role of the adult male, and finally 
an effort to explain why stable marital and 
familial relations are so difficult an objective 
for these families. An unfortunate result of this 
organization of the data is that one never gets 
a comprehensive picture of each family as a 
unit—-only fragments here and there that must 
be mentally pieced together—not an easy task 
even with a limited number of cases. - 

Although Schulz emphasizes the resourceful- 
ness and adaptive capacity of the families, his 
findings belie the romanticism some militant 
blacks and white intellectuals engage in about 
Negro family life. We confront not simply an 
alternative way of life or a set of variant moral 
values but the real pain and suffering of family 
living that is built into the daily lives of these 
unfortunate people trapped and overwhelmed 
by the situation they must cope with. Moreover, 
the prognosis is not good. Schulz reports, “It 
does not seem likely that the parents ever will 
know any type of living much different from 
what they now experience.” None of the older 
married children has done much better to date 
than his parents. Some of the younger children 
show somewhat more promise, but few are likely 
to overcome the difficult bartiers to upward 
mobility. 

Schulz concludes that ghetto families respond 
to the internal and external forces that threaten 
their very existence in a variety of ways, thus 
producing a variety of family life styles; but 


Until the lower-class Negro man’s status has 
been greatly improved in the world outside the 
ghetto through better training, better education, 
and above all, better jobs, it does not seem likely 
that men in the project will be able to assume a 
more central role in the life of their families, nor 
that they will desist in training their sons in the 
only techniques of survival that seem to work 
in their experience—even though these tech- 
niques of survival have a tendency to be detri- 
mental to their family and to perpetuate its 
problems (p. 188). 


The book is subject to criticism on several 
grounds. It is not made sufficiently clear either 
in the title or the text that the families studied 
are not representative of all blacks, low-income 
blacks, or even the 11,000 residents of the hous- 
ing project. The study might better have been 
called “Family. Life and Socialization in a 
Situation of Extreme Deprivation.” Little is 
told about how the families were selected 
although the claim is made that they represent 
the most common types of families in the proj- 
ect. Regarding the problems of data collection, 
especially the participant observation by white 
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researchers in a black community, it is_ related 
only that some 250 ten-hour days were spent 
interacting with members of these families over 
a 334-year period from 1963-1967 and that the 
families were willing to “tell it like it is.” These 
ambiguities are coupled with misplaced efforts to 
achieve a level of abstraction and generaliza- 
tion not justified by the data. 

. At the theoretical level the author does de- 
velop a typology of male marginality that is 
descriptive of modes of adaptation but gives us 
little insight of a predictive nature—that is, 
why some adapt one way and others develop a 
different way of coping with their circum- 
stances. Schulz also makes some effort to 
grapple with some of the opposing explanations 
of the origin and determinants of black poverty 
—that is, the extent to which it is a class phe- 
nomenon or a race phenomenon, culturally deter- 
mined or economically determined. Unfortu- 
nately he sheds little light on the complexities 
of these relationships although he does in effect 
conclude that all the factors are of some sig- 
nificance. 

Another disappointing feature of the book is 
its failure to explore the implications of the 
findings for public housing policy and practice. 
Although Lee’ Rainwater in the foreword ex- 
presses the hope that the findings “will prove 
useful in avoiding the kinds of public policy 
errors which Pruitt-Igoe represents and will 
point the way toward alternative policies that 
truly improve the situation of the poor generally, 
and the Negro poor in particular,” the author 
does not note the errors of Pruitt-Igoe or the 
relevance of the findings to the specific prob-- 
lems of public housing. In fact, the project 
plays a very incidental role in the presentation 
of these case studies. 

The book includes a six-page bibliography 
and an adequate index. 


The Affluent Worker in the Class Structure, by 
Joun H. GotprHorrz, Davin Lockwoop, 
FRANK BECHHOFER, and JENNIFER PLATT. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1969. 239 pp. Clothbound, $7.50. Paperbound, 
$2.25. 


GORDON FELLMAN 
Brandeis University 


Those who esteem sociology for its capacity to 
illuminate dimensions and recesses of real hu- 
man issues will admire this book. It is in a 
series of papers and two books—The Affluent 
Worker: Industrial Attitudes and Behavior and 
The Affluent Worker: Political Attitudes and 
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Behavior—ensuing from research ` begun in 
1962 in England by the two senior authors. _ 

The book considers the common idea that as 
workers become more affluent théy become more 
middle class in aspirations and behavior. This 
embourgeoisement thesis includes the claim that 
alienation diminishes with affluence and that the 
progressive absorption of the workers into the 
middle class lessens their potential as agents of 
social change. 

Goldthorpe, et al. selected populations at three 
large factories in the town of Luton for their 
study. Virtually all their data derive from two 
long and largely open-ended interview sched- 
ules on work and home. The authors find that 
affluence for most workers means little more 
than living according to a standard of con- 
sumption they seek and enjoy. 

Specifically, work is found monotonous and 
unabsorbing; and most interviewees admit pre- 
ferring their present job over previous ones 
because of income rather than for intrinsic job 
satisfaction. Work seems to be endured rather 
than enjoyed, and even relationships with fellow 
workers and others at the factory are not con- 
sidered important or particularly worth pursuing. 
Workers are not “integrated” into their firms; 
for instance, many do not prefer a salary to a 
wage and do not mind status barriers in can- 
teen arrangements. Few expect to rise in the 
job hierarchies of the companies they work for: 
“instead of aspiring in white-collar fashion to 
make a ‘good career’ within their firms, these 
men hoped rather to gain a ‘good living’ from 
their firms—the typical aim was not a progres- 
sive series of jobs but the wherewithal to sus- 
tain a progressive advance in the material 
conditions of their out-of-work lives.” They 
conceive of conditions bettering on a collective 
level rather than an individual one but not for 
reasons having anything to do with efforts by 
workers now or in the future. 

The affluent workers’ home lives indicate con- 
tinuity with traditional working class life style. 
The workers and their families, in a traditional 
working class way, still prefer to spend time with 
relatives and nearby neighbors rather than en- 
gage in the middle class practice of choosing 
‘associates deliberately and selectively. Unlike 
most middle class people, and like workers in 
many other studies, they belong to few formal 
organizations. The exceptions to both findings 
tend to be people with white collar backgrounds, 
either in their own work histories or those of 
parents. Spare time is concentrated on home and 
family life. Some differences from standard 
working-class patterns emerge: sibling ties are 
often weak or non-existent, and many marriages 
approach the “companionate” form. But most 
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relationships are with other working-class people, 
with little or no aspirations to friendships with 
white collar people or emulation of their status- 
secking efforts and symbols. The workers’ fam- 
ilies engage in little long-range financial plan- 
ning, but many hope their children will attend 
college (although the parents in a white-collar 
control group have a much clearer sense of 
what college education is than do the affluent 
blue collar workers); the children do not per- 
form exceptionally in school. 

Most of the workers see society in terms of 
two classes or three and few see the relations of 
classes in terms of power or prestige. Rather 
they tend “to regard social class as being pri- 
marily a matter of money; or, to be more pre- 
cise, of differences in the incomes, wealth and 
material living standards of individuals and 
groups.” 

So whet? The embourgeoisement hypothesis 
is dealt a heavy blow. And the authors con- 
clude that basic changes in the pattern of 
British social stratification would seem to de- 
pend not on consumption patterns but on radical 
changes in the structures of institutions. They 
recognize that workers may rest content with a 
rising standard of living, but speculate that the 
absence of satisfaction in work and the separa- 
tion of work life from private life may reflect 
inherent dissatisfactions that could eventually 
erupt into efforts to change those conditions. 
The decline of interest in the Labour Party is 
seen as a function of the conservation of the 
Party as much as, or more than, a function of 
the growing affluence of the workers. The im- 
plicetion crucial in American stratification 
studies as well as those in Britain is that con- 
gumerism may preoccupy the working classes 
and political parties that claim to speak for 
them but that the sense of deprivation in 
terms of “other wants and expectations” ought 
not to be assumed dead. 

Unlike many sociologists, the authors are 
fully willing to applaud the traditional Western 
liberal (and radical) values of human develop- 
ment and fulfillment as worthy and proper, to 
measure a real situation against that standard, 
and to find it sorely wanting. Their work leads 
them to questions about leadership toward struc- 
tural changes in the directions of greater human 
fulfillment. It also leads logically to questions 
about the dynamics of “false consciousness,” 
awareness of life’s possibilities, and the possi- 
bilities of any person’s gaining a little more of 
life. Students will find this book providing 
them with a remarkably clear, compelling state- 
ment of the weaknesses in the embourgeotsement 
thesis and a credible reality with which to 
contrast it. i 
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International Community Power Structures: 
Comparative Studies of Four World Cities, 
by DELBERT C. Morr. Bloomington, Ind.: 
Indiana University Press, 1970. 320 pp. 
$11.50. 


TERRY N. CLARK 
University of Chicago 


This is an important book, synthesizing 
masses of information collected during seven- 
teen years of research in Seattle, Washington; 
Bristol, England; Cordoba, Argentina; and 
Lima, Peru. Through systematic cross-national 
comparison, a veteran of American community 
power research illuminates a considerable num- 
ber of issues which earlier were often more ob- 
scured than clarified by ethnocentric debate. A 
priort, many will regard this continuing reliance 
on a reputational methodology as cause for 
serious skepticism. Indeed, the early study of 
Seattle has been replicated in each subsequent 
setting. The remarkable cross-national differences 
in findings, however, forcefully demonstrate its 
utility. Criticisms that results deriving from 
standardized reputational questions are pre- 
determined and that they inevitably overrepre- 
sent the business sector, are effectively 
countered: leaders from business and financial 
institutions were shown to receive 67% of the 
mentions in Seattle, 43% in Cordoba, and 7% 
in Lima; while analogous figures for govern- 
mental and political leaders were 50% in Lima, 
21% in Cordoba, and only 8% in Seattle (p. 
215). 

The core of the analysis consists of compar- 
ing percentages of this sort, not only for lead- 
ers but also for community and national institu- 
tions. In this way Miller shows that there is a 
generally high correspondence (.84 or more) be- 
tween rankings of particular institutional sec- 
tors at the national and local level and that most 
(60% to 100%) reputedly powerful individuals 
are drawn from these same institutions. That 
only 60% of leaders in Cordoba were drawn 
from the five most important institutions (p. 
217) illustrates a problem in the general ap- 
proach, as does Miller’s solution. 

Tied to a standard methodology in order to 
maintain quantitative comparability, Miller 
makes considerable efforts to complement it with 
alternatives. As other researchers made advances 
or when Miller was dissatisfied with his own 
findings, he showed continual ingenuity in in- 
corporating new tools and methods of analysis. 
His candid self-criticism and adaptability in this 
regard are admirable. Thus, when the military 
and Church were ranked high in Cordoba but 
few leaders from either institution were named, 
Miller portrayed inter-institutional linkages with 
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extended quotations from informants. Else- 
where, there are sensitive and detailed materials 
on clique behavior (pp. 190-194), extended fam- 
ily ties, (pp. 168 ff.), the role of North American 
executives in Cordoba: (pp. 131-144), fifteen 
value scales (pp. 228-258), and predicting deci- 
sional outcomes (pp. 82-102). 

A modified decisional methodology generated 
results roughly similar to those produced by the 
reputational questions, but more detailed analy- 
sis of specific decisions would have helped pro- 
vide a better feeling of relationships among 
leaders and of the local political culture. The . 
suggestive typology of issues (p. 49) might 
have been elaborated for these purposes. Local 
informants supplied lists of important recent 
issues; but since these were not comparable 
across communities, detailed comparisons were 
impossible. It might have been preferable to . 
study a few more comparable issues in each com- 
munity. 

There is also very little concerning specific 
institutional structures. More traditional legal 
analyses in most countries supply some informa- 
tion on these matters which would have been 
useful to build upon more systematically. Issue . 
areas where the national government influenced 
the local community through established institu- 
tions could thus have been distinguished from 
more informal influence relationships. But even 
in seventeen years, one man cannot do every- 


Throughout there are useful discussions of 
alternative methodologies that were explored, 
and why they were or were not used. There is 
frank recognition of gaps where they appear, 
and suggestions are offered as to how they might 
be filled. There is ingenuity—-sometimes daring 
—in quantification and use of tables and charts. 
The last chapter presents a demanding program, 
with detailed suggestions, for future research. 

As the first systematic investigation of com- 
munity power in four countries and the first to 
grapple from this perspective with the impact of 
national factors on local elites, the book is both 
innovative and provocative. It: will provide a 
bench mark for study, debate, and criticism for 
years to come. 


Pressure Groups and Power Elites in Peruvian 
Politics, by CarLos A. Astiz. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1969. 316 pp. 
$12.00. ` 


Jose MORENO 
University of Pittsburgh 


Astiz uses a conceptual framework of modified 
class conflict to analyze the structure and process 
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of political life in Peru. He is well aware of the 
dangers of macropolitical studies, but also 
-knows that micropolitical research has often 
led to distorted conclusions or to trivialities. 
His study of Peru is, consequently, an attempt 
to present the reader with a total, although at 
times impressionistic, picture of a political 
system in action. In contrast to other studies of 
Peruvian politics, which are mainly descriptive 
and emphasize the “what” and “who,” the 
present book purports to be analytic and con- 
centrates on the “why” and “how” of the rather 
complicated maze of underdeveloped politics. 

Interclass and intraclass conflict and interest 
articulation are the two main processes the 
writer seeks to understand and explain. It is 
emphasized (p. 190) that in the Peruvian situa- 
tion interest groups are identifiable and domi- 
` pated by the social class to which they belong 

‘and that, consequently, they articulate the in- 
terests of that class in opposition to those of 
other groups or classes. However, it seems that 
the concepts of class and conflict are relegated 
to a less prominent position then they deserve 
in analyzing the Latin American context. As 
pointed out in the foreword (p. ix), in Latin 
America “class conflict, is a real experience for 
millions, as is the exploitation of class by class.” 
It seems that Astiz is as shy of openly and fully 
using the concept of class as those intellectuals 
whom he blames for keeping to themselves the 
perception of the existence of class conflict “lest 
the professional anti-Communist should pro- 
nounce them guilty” by associating them with 
the Communists (p. 24). 

Nearly two-thirds of the book describes the 
various classes, interest groups, and power elites 
that struggle for economic and political power 
in Peru. Two such groups, the Church and the 
‘Military, are cast into special relief since they 
are seen, not as pressure groups, but as power 
elites that permeate all aspects of the political 
structure. The Church is credited with having 
. helped create the philosophies of the various 
classes, i.e., conformity for the lower class, 
mediocrity for the middle class, and supremacy 
for the upper class. The three philosophies fur- 
nish religious underpinnings to the ideology of 
the traditional upper class which seeks to main- 
tain the status quo. Competing political 
ideologies, such as those of APRA, Communism, 
and even Christian Democracy now represent a 
threat to the influence of the Church, particu- 
larly over the lower classes. However, contrary 
to what is happening in other Latin American 
countries, in Peru, with the exception of a few 
priests turned revolutionaries, the Church is an 
ideological monolithic structure that supports 
the traditional status quo. 
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The other pillar of the status quo, the mili- 
tary, offers channels of upward mobility to chil- 
dren of middle class origin, particularly from 
the country and small towns. Within Peru’s 
tormented history of military governments, the 
military is the referee of politica] disputes and 
the “balancer” of interclass and intraclass con- 
flicts, always blameless and always bound to 
throw their support to one of the groups 
struggling for power. Since 1958 a new breed of 
military officers has emerged. They were instru- 
mental in the coups of 1962-1968 and oppose 
the generals of the old school concerning the 
function of the military in political matters. 
Astiz concludes, however, that “the military 
continue to be the most influential political 
party, the most effective trade union and prob- 
ably the key power holder in Peruvian politics” 
(p. 161). 

The last three chapters of the book analyze in 
greater detail the problems of interest articula- 
tion of the various interest groups, the external 
factors mfluencing Peruvian politics, and the 
possibilities for revolution. A postscript ven- 
tures some premature views on the coup of 1968. 
The reader is given a peek into the highly com- 
plicated network of groups competing, conflict- 
ing, and articulating with each other. Astiz 
agrees that foreign “penetrators,” particularly 
the U.S., through military and economic penetra- 
tion have had a share of internal political power, 
but disagrees with what he calls “exaggerations” 
of some writers who suggest that Peru is only 
a province of IPC. As for revolutionary pos- 
sibilities and sources, either from above (oli- 
garchy, military, church) or from the bottom 
(peasants, reformist officers and priests, new 
middle class), neither seemed to be around ‘the 
corner for Peru in 1968. The coup of 1968, 
according to Astiz, has not basically changed 
this outlook. It is clear that, for Astiz, revolu- 
tion is equal to “substantial redistribution of 
power and social rewards” (p. 249). It is not 
clear, however, why the concepts of revolution 
and reform are often used interchangeably, as 
when APRA is said (p. 181) to have abandoned 
its revolutionary ideals and later (p. 182) to 
have changed from a “leader of reform” to a 
party that subscribes to the status quo. (Was 
APRA ever revolutionary?) Similarly, some 
priests and officers are said to be revolutionists 
and later are called reformists if not revision- 
ists (pp. 181-187; 275). To confuse revolution 
with reform could bring serious consequences, 
as witnessed by the so-called “revolutionary 
middle class” (p. 258). With such minor 
reservations this book should be welcomed by 
all students of Latin American politics. Carlos 
Astiz deserves to be congratulated. 
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Personality and Politics: Problems of Evidence, 
Inference, and Conceptualisation, by FRED I. 
GREENSTEIN. Chicago, Ill.: Markham Pub- 
lishing Co., 1969. 200 pp. $5.95. 


Jerry B. MICHEL 
Memphis State University 


Assuming that personality characteristics in- 
fluence political behavior, Greenstein sifts the 
personality and politics literature, answers some 
objections which have harassed this line of 
study, and offers a schema and suggestions to 
guide future research. He argues (1) that the 
notion that personality characteristics are less 
important for behavioral outcomes than social 
traits depends on the analytically possible but 
empirically impossible feat of distinguishing the 
relative influences of social and personality 
characteristics; (2) that the assertion that per- 
sonality factors are randomly distributed and, 
hence, neutralize each other begs the empirical 
question of the relationship between personality 
and political behavior; and (3) that the argu- 
ment that individual actors or specific actions 
are dispensable is countered by instances such 
as the Cuban Missile Crisis and Woodrow Wil- 
son’s failure to obtain ratification of the 
Versailles Treaty. Greenstein’s position is that 
research should delineate the conditions under 
which specific men and/or behaviors are indis- 
pensable. 

Greenstein suggests a three-fold classification 
of personality and political behavior studies: 
investigations of single political actors, analyses 
of types of political actors, and studies of the 
ageregative effects of personality characteristics 
on political systems. He adopts and slightly 
modifies M. Brewster Smith’s depiction of the 
interrelations of social environment, personality 
development, and political behavior, and pro- 
poses three foci of attention for individual 
psychological biographies: descriptions of pat- 
terns of behavior, interpretations of these pat- 
terns and their interrelations, and explanations 
of geneses of personality dynamics. These foci 
were used to organize a brief discussion of 
Alexander L, and Juliette L. George’s psycho- 
political analysis of Woodrow Wilson. To il- 
lustrate the typological approach to personality 
and politics, Greenstein discusses authoritarian- 
ism and James Barber’s typology of Connecticut 
legislators. Regarding the aggregation of per- 
sonality traits, he clarifies the difficulties and 
possibilities of linking personality structures 
with large-scale political structures and processes 
through intermediating, individual political be- 
liefs and actions. The final section, written by 
Michael Lerner, consists of bibliographical notes 
which parallel and supplement each chapter. 
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Several flaws in Greenstein’s analysis should 


„be noted. First, in declared deference to much 


available literature, the important topic of 
political attitudes is not treated. Secondly, of all 
the dimensions of personality available for 
study only ego-defensive functioning is con- 
sidered. Finally, the reciprocal influence of 
politics on personality is recognized, but neither 
explicated nor explored. Nevertheless, this work 
offers a plausible schema to which a disparate, 
growing body of personality and politics litera- 
ture may be oriented and by which its future . 
development may be guided. 


Politics and Change in Developing Countries: 
Studies in the Theory and Practice of Devel- 
opment, edited by CoLIN Leys. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1969. 289 pp. 
$7.50. 


GEORGE HELLING i 
St. Olaf College 


For an American sociologist this book is a 
cross-cultural experience in some depth as it 
consists of a series of papers—by British social 
scientists reacting to an American perspective 
and treating problems in several countries of 
the developing world—first presented at a 1968 
conference at the University of Sussex. The 
editor calls the American “behaviouralism” to 
which they are responding “the revolution in 
political science,” though it seems to draw its 
major theoretical inspiration (Weber, Parsons, 
Merton) and empirical orientation from sociol- 
ogy. In consequence, though these papers repre- 
sent only one end of the dialogue, readers who 
remember when functionalism was revolution- 
ary here will be able to reconstruct the rest of it. 

Behavioralism thus defined has acquired a 
somewhat stodgy, establishment look in the 
U.S.; but its fertility and power as theory come 
through impressively when it is juxtaposed with 
British explanatory resources from history, 
political philosophy, and practical experience in 
colonial and other cross-cultural administration. 
The writers vary considerably in their capacity 
to synthesize the two perspectives, but the book 
as a whole demonstrates that the attempt is > 
worthwhile. 

It is probably not surprising that the writing 
itself is characterized by a more humanist, less 
technical vocabulary than Americans use on 
similar topics. Although the papers leave one 
unconvinced that “plain English” is wholly 
adequate as an analytical tool, this use of 
vocabulary from the common domain might be 
especially helpful in interdisciplinary courses. 
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A bibliography just short of 600 items, in- 
cluding a number of authors and British journals 
that rarely come to the attention of the Amer- 
ican student, make the book useful despite a 
neglect of writers interested in social psycholog- 
ical factors. 

It is impossible to summarize papers of this 
variety, particularly as each makes a point of 
establishing its author’s independent stance 
vis à vis numerous others on his topic. A partial 
focus is provided by Leys in the final paper 
“The Analysis of Planning.” Here Tinbergen’s 
“synoptic problem solving” model—in which 
state planners are expected to analyze the eco- 
nomic structure, set growth rates, and select 
the manpower programs to achieve them—is 
contrasted with Lindblom’s “strategy of dis- 
jointed incrementalism” model—in which 
` responsibility for planning is divided among 
many agencies and groups, and continual re- 
formulation of programs goes on, aimed at 
solving immediate problems and achieving small 
increments of change. In developing countries 
where private investment is stressed and the 
rights of citizens to a wide range of alternative 
choices are protected, synoptic planners have 
proven unable to predict or make allowances for 
the indirect effects of the plan’s operation (.e., 
new political alignments or a change in birth 
rates), to suggest optima among alternative 
mixtures (all involving values), or to deal with 
such factors as international price levels and 
aid flows. Consequently, “the plan’”—one care- 
fully measured ingredient in a vast interacting 
mixture—has rapidly become “irrelevant to con- 
ditions” and has been scrapped or ignored. 

One way that synoptic planning can be made 
to\work is by means of a “dyarchy’”’ where party 
organs duplicate state organs at all levels. Re- 
jecting the Djilas assertion that it is merely 
parasitic, Alec Nove sees the Soviet Communist 
Party as replacing prediction with its functional 
equivalent: control. The party gives encourage- 
ment, recognition, and the practical rewards and 
punishments that replace the profit motive; and 
it only possesses the discipline to put broad and 
long range interests ahead of parochial ones. 
Liberalization in such a regime has limits, and 
economic development seems to have high non- 
economic costs. 

The polar alternative, incremental planning, is 
compatible with democracy at least for a time 
and is responsive “to the complexity and un- 
anticipatable character of social change”; but 
adjustment taken as an end leads in a develop- 
ing country to such painfully familiar problems 
as misallocation of scarce resources, programs 
that pre-empt future development, a tendency 
to deal with symptoms while basic problems 
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accelerate, and, typically, a widening gap be- 
tween expectations and capacity to satisfy them. 
These and the attendant effects on governmental 
stability are dealt with by several authors in 
different contexts. 

Considering synoptic planning unworkable and 
incremental planning mere muddling through, 
Leys suggests a middle course based on an 
analogy to a business firm. Instead, for example, 
of establishing a particular percentage increase 
in GNP as a goal, he advises setting practical 
and achievable objectives. The political leader 
may, but need not, consult experts; for in Leys’ 
opinion setting goals is “essentially an act of 
will” and not an optimal solution to a problem. 
After considering the evidence now available 
on the limitations of other models, a no-non- 
sense acceptance of the political nature of “what 
can be made to happen” seems refreshingly 
simple. It is, however, less refreshing and too 
simple to assume that the kinds of alternative 
economic and social consequences planners face 
can be avoided if decisions are made without 
thinking much about them. Leys has not resolved 
the synoptic-incremental dilemma though he and 
his collaborators have posed a challenge to a 
key assumption of the social scientist as advisor 
—namely that he has the capacity to solve prob- 
lems, not merely suggest “acts of will” com- 
plete with legitimations. 

This book faces a hard audience. “Behav- 
iouralism” as interpreted by its authors (and 
those Americans they quote most frequently) 
is functionalist with heavy admixtures of hu- 
manist practicality. Marx is mentioned but not 
by his friends, and sociology of conflict is es- 
sentially unrepresented. Most of those com- 
mitted to action in the developing world 
probably already have their comments on their 
placards. 


Socio-Economic Change and the Religious Fac- 
tor in India: An Indian Symposium of Views 
on Max Weber, edited by CHaries P. Loomis 
and Zona K. Loomis. New York: Van 
Nostrand Reinhold Co., 1969. 140 pp. $5.00. 


Wittram Y. DESSAINT 
The New University of Ulster, Northern Ireland 


In February 1966, more than thirty social sci- 
entists—about two-thirds Indians and one-third 
Americans—met for four days in Hyderabad 
under the auspices of the Indian National In- 
stitute of Community Development to discuss 
“the strains of conservatism, liberalism and 
radicalism in the Indian culture, its worldliness 
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and other-worldliness and the consequences of 
such attributes for social and economic change” 
(p. vi). They were particularly concerned with 
the role of religion in facilitating or hindering 
socio-economic change. 

The editors consider the views of Max Weber 
on early ascetic Protestantism and on Hinduism 
with special reference to their relationships to 
the degree of development (or lack of develop- 
ment) of modern western-type bureaucracy and 
economy in India. They discuss Weber’s ideas 
on these matters under a number of headings: 
belief, sentiment, goal (end or objective), norm, 
status-role, rank, power, sanction, facility. They 
also consider comprehensive processes (com- 
munication, boundary maintenance, systematic 
linkage, social action, socialization, and institu- 
tionalization) and conditions of social action 
(territoriality, size, and time). Each section is 
followed by comments made by social scientists 
attending the symposium and by the editors’ 
assessment of these comments. 

On the whole, this method of presentation is 
instructive; but it is sometimes inadequate and 
even irritating because Weber’s ideas tend to be 
chopped up to fit the editors’ own categories, 
and there is not sufficient coherence due to fre- 
quent jumping from one kind of criticism to 
another. What is badly needed is a general 
synthesis of all the scattered strands of thought. 
As it is, one closes the book with the feeling 
that the basic question has not really been an- 
swered. In any case, several objections to this 
question may be raised. One of its most obvious 
defects is that the religious picture of the 
Indian sub-continent during the last three 
thousand years is vastly more complex and 
heterogeneous than the “ascetic” Protestantism 
which developed in Europe at the time of the 
Reformation. Thus, Hinduism is not directly 
comparable to the Protestant ascetic sects. Be- 
sides, the picture having altered considerably 
over the centuries, much of what may be true 
of India since the British conquest does not 
necessarily apply to India before the British 
occupation. Another major fault is that causal 
relation between religion and economic devel- 
opment is not by any means a one-way process. 
Hinduism is said to have restricted spatial and 
social mobility, inhibited identification with 
large non-kin groups, and hindered the transmis- 
sion of knowledge. To the extent that this may 
be true, how much is due to social factors such 
as the existence of a caste system and the con- 
stant struggle for power between rival states? 
Would it not be more useful first to seek the 
purely economic reasons for the relatively slow 
rate of economic development in India, espe- 
cially under the British raj? A group of social 
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scientists examining China in the same perspec- 
tive would have been more likely to approach 
the problem initially from an economic point 
of view. . 

As one might have expected, some of the 
participants in the symposium repeatedly accuse 
Weber of having based his views on an inade- 
quate knowledge of Indian society and fre- 
quently contradict him on specific points. How- 
ever, it is unfortunate that the comments, 
though sometimes interesting, are seldom con- 
structive and add very little of importance to 
Weber’s analyses. 


Sosia} Change in Modern India, by M. N. 
SRinivas. Berkeley, Calif.: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1969. 194 pp. Paperbound. $2.45. 


Roy DEAN WRIGHT 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Srinivas has presented an excellent discussion 
of historical and contemporary social processes 
in India. The student of social change may, how- 
ever, find the work a disappointment. Except/as 
the processes of social change relate directly to 
stratification or westernization, little analysis is 
undertaken. 

Social Change in Modern India generally con- 
siders one basic theme, the means through which 
a caste group changes its position in the tradi- 
tionally closed status system via a process in- 
volving, chiefly, the emulation of traits con- 
sidered the domain of higher caste groups. 
Tarough sanctioned emulation a lower caste 
group may improve its status over time. Thus 
tke caste structure, traditionally considered to 
be unflexible, allows status mobility. Srinivas 
herein presents his most important ideas: (1) 
mobility is allowed in the caste system through 
emulation of traits traditionally considered the 
scole purview of higher caste groups (i.e. 
senskritization); (2) such mobility does not 
change the structure of the caste system, only 
the positions internally held; and (3) the 
process of westernization (especially the perva- 
sive influence of the British) added to the 
acceleration of sanskritization. Srinivas cul- 
minates his discussion with an examination of 
the validity of research within India. 

Despite the strong points of the book, one 
cannot help noting several deficiencies. Perhaps 
the process of sanskritization is not unique to 
tie India caste system but is little more than a 
general process of social mobility underlying all 
scratification systems of both emerging and 
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emerged societies. Or perhaps it is nothing more 
than Veblen’s basic idea’ of “conspicuous con- 
sumption” put into the Indian context. In any 
event, the concepts of sanskritization, western- 
ization, and secularization are left excessively 
vague. Yet, as Srinivas states, “Vague terms 
have their uses.” 


The Politics of Untouchability: Social Mobility 
and Social Change in a City of India, by 
Owen M. Lyncu. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. 251 pp. $10.00. 


S. K. KHINDUKA 
St. Louis University 


Of all India’s social institutions the village, 
the joint family, and the caste system have 
attracted the greatest attention of western 
social scientists. In recent years these have 
been studied within the framework of the evolv- 
ing theories of modernization. Despite the 
ethnocentrism which often mars the studies of 
post-colonial, non-western societies—a blemish 
from which Lynch’s work is happily free—a 
healthy feature of this area of investigation is 
its interdisciplinary character. Lynch, drawing 
concepts from the theory of reference groups, 
seeks to find out how Indian independence and 
the subsequent commitment to a democratic 
government have affected an untouchable caste’s 
style of achieving upward mobility. 

The practice of untouchability is undoubtedly 
the most pernicious aspect of the caste system. 
But the poverty and plight of untouchables are 
common knowledge; what the untouchables 
themselves are doing to raise their status and 
power is a subject about which less is sys- 
tematically known. Lynch makes a distinct con- 
tribution in enhancing our understanding of the 
nature, extent, and efficacy of these efforts. 

After setting forth the purpose of his study 
and introducing his core concepts, the author 
discusses the forms and functions of protective 
discrimination in favor of the scheduled castes 
in such fields as education, government employ- 
ment, and political representation. This is fol- 
lowed by a brief account of the Jatavs, a shoe- 
manufacturing caste, and a description of the 
complex structure of their economy. Chapter 4 
is devoted to an analysis of the political organi- 
zation of the untouchables in pre- and post- 
independence periods. Here Lynch undertakes 
a functional analysis of the Republican Party 
and points out such political liabilities of the 
Jatavs as factionalism, inadequate and weak 
leadership, paucity of financial resources, and a 
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rather widespread sentiment of narrow com- 
munalism. How Buddhism has become a re- 
vitalization movement, how it provides both 
continuity and change for its untouchable 
adherents, and how the late Dr. Ambedkar (the 
untouchable law minister and architect of 
India’s constitution), became the culture hero of 
the Agra Jatavs are discussed next. Lynch also 
speculates on the future of Buddhism as a re- ` 
vitalization movement in India. 

Lynch does not subscribe to the so-called 
textual view of caste as a totally rigid and 
static system. He suggests, rather, that it is an 
adaptive structure “through which its members 
can relate and re-relate themselves to members 
of other castes in terms of the potentialities 
provided to them by the socio-political environ- 
ment in which they interact.” He concludes that 
group mobility on the part of some of the lowest 
castes in contemporary India takes place not 
through their adopting the life style of the twice- 
born castes but through political participation, 
which is a functional alternative to the phe- 
nomena of Sanskritization and Westernization. 

However, as Lynch himself passingly notes, 
the case of the Jatavs of Agra may not be quite 
typical: the majority of India’s untouchables 
still live in villages; and they, unlike their urban 
counterparts, have not so clearly taken to 
political action as a means of upward social 
mobility. Nevertheless, it is quite likely that, as 
India enters a phase of the politics of instability, 
organized—if opportunistic—involvement in the 
political arena may come to be regarded by all 
social classes as the most effective way of 
climbing the status ladder. 

Although Lynch was a participant observer 
among the Jatavs in Agra for 16 months, he 
says little about his method and techniques of 
investigation, making it difficult to assess the 
credibility and accuracy of his findings and con- 
clusions. Thus, when he refers, for example, to 
the report of “one reliable informant,” we do 
not really know how reliable his reliable in- 
formant is. Since his book throws so much light 
on the general process of group mobility, it is a 
pity that it does not include a statement of the 
design and method of inquiry. 

Despite this omission, Lynch’s work has con- 
siderable merit. It studies stratification and 
social mobility within the larger context of a 
traditional system, national planning, and the 
politics of scarcity. Careful analysis is capped by 
a restrained advocacy on behalf of the study 
population. Lynch’s concept of elite emulation 
has greater explanatory fertility than Srinivas’ 
useful, but culture-bound notion of Sanskritiza- 
tion. This study is, in sum, both competent 
political sociology and relevant urban anthro- 
pology. 
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Brazilian Secondary Education and Socio- 
Economic Development, by ROBERT J. HAvIG- 
HURST and APARECIDA J. GOUVELA. New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1969. 321 pp. 
$15.00. 


ARTEMIO RIVERA 
University of Puerto Rico 


The purpose of this study was to examine the 
“middle schools” of Brazil to learn if they are 
meeting the needs for Brazil’s social and eco- 
nomic development. The “middle schools,” at- 
tended between the ages of 12 and 18, are 
equivalent to the junior and senior high schools 
of the United States and to the combination of 
academic secondary schools, vocational schools, 
and terminal primary schools of several Eu- 
ropean countries. 

The following research questions were asked: 
Who goes to what type of school? How does the 
pattern vary in different parts of the country? 
How does middle schooling relate to the labor 
force of Brazil and to its development? To what 
extent and in what ways does middle schooling 
contribute to social mobility in Brazil? How are 
attitudes toward social change and moderniza- 
tion related to the middle schools? How is the 
economic production of the changing Brazilian 
society related to the system of middle schools? 
In what way do the middle-schools respond to 
explicit economic-educational planning and to 
the broad but unplanned demands of the de- 
veloping economy? The first chapter “lays a 
basis of fact about the recent economic and 
social development of Brazil.” The guiding as- 
sumption of the research is that 

As a society moves from an underdeveloped 
to a developed economic state, its labor force 
must shift from predominantly unskilled, to 
semi-skilled, and technically trained persons. 

This means that its primary and middle schools 

must expand to serve much higher percentages 

of the population. Large numbers of people 


must be trained to work at the middle-level posi- 
tions of commerce and industry. 


Some of the conclusions of the study are that 
(1) although the attitudes of a traditional 
aristocratic and manual work-demeaning society 
are visible, these attitudes are not widespread 
among middle-school students; (2) some plan- 
ning must be done to foresee the need for 
trained manpower in certain jobs and certain 
sections of the country and to develop middle 
schools to meet these needs; (3) the Brazilian 
middle schools do fairly well on the criterion 
‘of social justice applied to the two middle 
classes, but they fall down when this criterion 
is applied to school attendance of working-class 
youth; and (4) middle schooling in Brazil is 
quite different from that of other developing 
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societies in that it meets the immediate needs 
for commercial-industrial growth. 

Havighurst and Gouvela have obtained valu- 
able information on the functioning of the 
middle-schools system in relation to the socio- 
economic development of Brazil. But the prin- 
cipal merit of their work is the ample and 
relevant description they give of the various 
alternatives in use for recruiting and training 
people, including (1) expansion of enrollment 
in middle schools; (2) immigration of foreign 
workers with a requisite level of education and 
skill; (3) informal education “on the job”; 
(4) educational services outside the regular 
schools system; (5) employing students part- 
time; and (6) the flexible use of educational 
resources all over the country: a given school 
building may be used as an academic school in 
the morning, a normal school in the afternoon, 
and a commercial school in the evening; and 
teachers may teach in two or three different 
types of school. 

Indeed it does appear “that the Brazilian 
middle schools may function rather well in a 
flexible and changing system of commerce and 
industry that is not highly efficient but keeps 
on moving ahead.” 


Proper Peasants: Traditional Life in a Hun- 
garian Village. by Eprr FÉL and TamAs 
Horer. Chicago, IU.: Aldine Publishing Co., 
1969. 440 pp. $9.75. 


RICHARD ACKLEY 
Wisconsin State University, Stevens Point 


Proper Peasants is the result of over 14 years 
of field work done by two Hungarian ethnog- 
raphers and published in cooperation with the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation. The authors’ stated 
objective is to describe the “traditional peasant 
culture” of the Hungarian village of Atany. The 
finished work attests to their success. 

As the authors point out, Central European 
ethnography has its roots in the humanities and 
In museum-based studies of material culture, 
which usually focus on a description of specific 
aspects of rural European peoples and are not 
cross-cultural in nature. These traditional areas 
of concern come out very clearly in the book. 

The organization of the material strikes the 
reader used to American and British ethnogra- 
phies as strange: Part One, “The Village and its 
People,” reviews the broad outlines of the vil- 
lage past, describes Átány’s place among Hun- 
garian villages, gives demographic characteris- 
tics, describes landholding and tenure systems, 
and contains an interesting section dealing with 
the seating arrangement in the local church 
which forms a sort of microcosm of the village 
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social structure. Part Two, “The Family,” in- 
cludes sections describing the construction of 
the houses and farm buildings, family member- 
ship, division of labor within the family, and 
marriage. Part Three, “The Network of Social 
Relations,” reviews kin ties, neighborhoods, age 
groups, and wedding and funeral observations. 
Part Four, “Ways of Life and Social Strata,” 
covers levels of subsistence, occupations, mobil- 
ity; and the rise and decline of particular fam- 
ilies in the village. The last part, “The Com- 
munity,” deals with religion, government, 
relations between Atany and the outside world, 
and ends with an epilogue that briefly reviews 
some postwar changes in the village. As the 
range of topics indicates, the book goes beyond 
the traditional Central European concern with 
folklore and material culture and tries to empha- 
size the social organization of the village. The 
authors are to be congratulated on their suc- 
cessful adaptation of Central European ethno- 
graphic traditions to American and British 
interests. 

The book will prove helpful to researchers in- 
terested in comparative sociology. Its depth and 
general descriptive orientation is often lacking 
in contemporary ethnographies, which tend to 
focus on a specific topic or theoretical problem. 
Theoretical works on narrow topics need to be 
done, but not to the exclusion of generalized 
descriptive reports. 

Critically evaluating such a general work is 
difficult. However, I would like to have seen a 
more comprehensive review of contemporary 
conditions in the village. For example, table 9 
(p. 67), indicates a dramatic shift in the occu- 
pational structure of the community after World 
War II; but this change is not discussed in 
the section on Atany today. A number of forces 
apparently at work in Atdny after the war are 
alluded to but not systematically followed-up. 
Thus, the local Communist Party is referred to 
in the text (p. 305), but no mention is made of 
it in either the section on politics or the epi- 
logue. A cooperative weaving shop is also men- 
tioned (p. 203), but no other information is 
given on it, Certainly omissions such as these 
are minor and understandable given the empha- 
sis on traditional culture, but this sort of in- 
formation would be useful in understanding the 
changes which have occurred in Átány and much 
of rural Central Europe since the war. Also, the 
emphasis on traditional culture, which even when 
the fieldwork began was rapidly changing or 
already dead, gives parts of the report a ‘“mem- 
ory culture” flavor. The authors do recognize 
this problem (p. 382) and seem to have made 
real efforts to overcome the misrepresentations 
which often occur in such monographs. 

These comments are made not so much in 
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criticism of what has been done as in anticipa- 
tior of what might be done in other studies in 
the future. It is to be hoped that similar co- 
operative projects will be conducted again. Such 
efforts are to be encouraged, not only because 
they give English readers access to the rela- 
tively inaccessible fruits of Central European 
ethnographers’ labors but also because the cross- 
fertilization enriches both ethnographic tradi- 
tions. Proper Peasants should be read by any- 
one with an interest m Europe or in peasant 
societies. 


Latin American Peasant Movements, edited by 
HENRY A. LANDSBERGER. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1969. 476 pp. $12.50. 


R. HERBERT MINNICH 
Goshen College 


An analysis of agrarian movements in Latin 
America is long overdue. The case studies, se- 
lected from Cornell’s 1966 seminar on Latin 
American peasant movements, included in this 
volume are from seven nations (Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Guatemala, Mexico, Peru and Venezuela) ; 
they vary from an analysis of the Zapata Move- 
ment in Mexico to a vineyard workers’ strike in 
Chile. All include extended analysis of back- 
ground factors and a common core of analytical 
foci which provide some continuity to this col- 
lection. The guiding theoretical model is de- 
veloped in Landsberger’s opening chapter, the 
most penetrating analysis of peasant movements 
this reviewer has yet seen. Utilizing data from 
agrarian movements spanning six centuries, 
Landsberger has produced a felicitous union of 
history and sociology. The relationship of peas- 
ant movements to development and moderniza- 
tion, as well as to urban labor movements, is 
explored. By emphasizing the rational elements 
in peasant movements, he generates fifteen hy- 
potheses that constitute part of the model uti- 
lized by the authors of the case studies. Major 
analytical foci include historical conditions mak- 
ing the occurrence of peasant movements prob- 
able; the nature and function of goals; the 
composition and characteristics of the leader- 
ship; the ideology, organization, and methods of 
the movement; the societal base which causes 
the movement to flourish or decline; its allies 
and enemies; and the nature of its successes 
and failures. 

A collection of articles usually lacks consis- 
tent quality, and this effort ig no exception. 
Some of the case studies are exceptionally well 
done, including those by Robert A. White 
(Mexico), John Powell (Venezuela), and editor 
Landsberger (Chile). Some of them, however, 
suffer from unfocused generality (Dwight B. 
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Heath’s description of Aymara Indians) or from 
partially digested details and “acronym-itis” 
(Neale J. Pearson’s recounting of the Guata- 
malan Movement of the 40’s and 50’s). In 
chapter after chapter the repetition of unfair 
and unjust conditions forced on peasants be- 
comes redundant. Lengthy background descrip- 
tions in some chapters make reading the book a 
tiring experience. It is unfortunate that Lands- 
berger was not as creative in his editing as in his 
own writing. But perhaps one of the strengths 
of the volume is the psychological effect it pro- 
duces in the reader: frustration. The final 
clincher is Ernest Feder’s concluding chapter on 
“Societal Opposition to Peasant Movements,” 
which systematically explores the “syndrome of 
frustration” until the reader has an urge to re- 
volt! 

Although an excellent beginning, this volume 
is more suggestive than helpful in understand- 
ing Latin American peasant movements as a 
sociological type. Much of the data question 
Landsberger’s hypotheses (such as his assertion 
that regional and local leadership will come from 
local bourgeoisie, craftsmen, shopkeepers, law- 
yers and lower clergy). The irrational element 
is obvious in some of the case studies, and the 
“great man theory” will surely not die from the 
evidence in this volume. Yet the theoretical 
model seems helpless in handling such phenom- 
ena. How can such facets be woven into a re- 
vised model? In spite of this, both scholars and 
students will find Landsberger’s model stimulat- 
ing though probably only students will receive 
much assistance from most of the case studies, 


Movement and Revolution, by PETER L, BERGER 
and RICHARD JoHN NEvHAUS. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday and Co. (Anchor Books), 
oe 240 pp. Clothbound, $5.95. Paperbound, 

1.45. 


Blueprint of Revolution: The Rebel, The Party, 
The Techniques of Revolt, by RayMonp M. 
Momsorsse. Springfield, Il.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1970. 336 pp. $9.75. 


EUGENE V. SMITH 
Indiana State University 


Though both these books seek the meaning of 
revolution, Movement and Revolution is analyt- 
ical. Its authors discover that they are in dif- 
ferent subcultures of the revolutionary tradition 
by analyzing their respective positions. Berger 
is a rationalist and a neo-Calvinist, believing 
that men should not suffer though the world is 
harsh and prone to violent revolution because 
of social organization. He finds the status quo 
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unsatisfactory, though because of the number 
of corpses in history he is suspicious of prog- 
ress doctrines, violent innovations, and annoimted 
leaders. Though he predicts that scholarship 
will retreat before either violent revolution or 
the fusion of students and establishment, he 
avoids condemnation of this retreat even if it 
be against his personal interest. One questions 
exactly how he may come to such a conclusion, 
however, after seeing youth through his eyes— 
alienated, intolerant, violent, and often “sick.” 

It is Neuhaus who‘ has the revolutionary’s 
views, imbued with the mindless synthetics of 
pure activism. He begins his analysis of revolu- 
tion by revealing the antithetical relationship 
of mindless action and action after analysis. A 
careful evaluation of the ethics of violence leads 
to familiar systemic dilemmas: the problem of 
goals arises since the bloody pursuit of ill- 
defined goals generates unanticipated conse- 
quences and articulated goals divide member 
groups. Neuhaus also questions backroom plan- 
ning, considers the uses of ignorance, and pon- 
ders the ethics of murder, torture, and hells- 
to-end-hells. In general, his conclusions seem 
musty, often boring, and sometimes dangerous 
since, as a revolutionary, he selectively ignores 
critically relevant facts from either the past or 
the present. The neoplatonic One, long familiar 
as a university goal and, later, as a goal of sci- 
entific research, becomes the ideal goal of The 
Movement. Meaningful developing social change 
theories and technologies, according to Neuhaus, 
do not exist. He spends pages on the question 
of the uniqueness of violent revolutionaries, say- 
ing that they only “want change” (he convinced 
me only that they want blood). Whatever his 
own interest, he builds an ethical case against 
violent revolution in the U. S. 

Thus, Berger and Neuhaus analyze the conse- 
quences of two choices at today’s universities: 
continuation of the Enlightenment or violent 
revolution. Neuhaus’ analysis of the ethical im- 
plications of violence by one who is sympathetic 
with it is almost as rare as Berger’s defense of 
reason, making the book unusual enough to as- 
sign as supplementary reading to students of 
change and theory. 

Momboisse’s Blueprint of Revolution attempts 
a synthesis of the above views by describing to 
the “average person” the phenomena of revolt 
and relating otherwise irrational and discon- 
nected events. In 25 chapters divided into three 
sections (revolutions, revolutionary party, and 
tactics), the author discusses such topics as 
party organization, who joins, prison, psycho- 
logical warfare, nonviolent techniques, sabotage, 
mob, and urban guerilla warfare. In these chap- 
ters 292 additional subheadings discuss such 
subjects as fanatics, tiers, cadre, and party mass. 
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Thus, the book reflects impressive completeness, 
presenting many of the current beliefs about the 
revolutionary process, If the reader wishes, he 
can find in Blueprint why reforms are detested 
by activists; why later violent stages of revo- 
lution call for execution of liberals (Neuhaus 
lists on p. 221 those who might need to be shot 
in the second stage: “Galbraith, McGovern, 
McCarthy ... Chavez and, if someone had not 
already seen to it, Martin Luther King”); why 
demonstrations, riots, and mobs usually seem 
more than spontaneous; and why activists call 
for demands that cannot possibly be met. In 
order to simplify the book—or appear to do so 
~~Momboisse does two things which make the 
book unacceptable as a text. He presents a 
bibliography of five hundred sources while his 
text has not one footnote or reference, thus 
presenting all hypotheses as facts. Many familiar 
observations of such activists, terrorists, or theo- 
rists as Trotsky, Engels, Bakunin, Mao, Ghandi, 
or even Linebarger, appear verbatim as if 
written by one author. When Momboisse thus 
chooses to present many writers’ insights as 
those of one man, he also must present as one 
their many frames of reference. Even more 
distracting is that in page after page masses, 
jungle camps, barricades, and troups are en- 
countered but never explicitly in their ideo- 
logical, ecological, or time contexts. The author’s 
refusal to identify even his own hypotheses 
make one wonder if other writers have also per- 
ceived all the “symptoms” of revolution listed 
by him. Have minorities shown patterns of ig- 
noring countless opportunities and of feeling 
sorry for themselves? Without references one 
‘never knows. The reader not accepting the 
printed word as authority may not accept Mom- 
boisse’s anti-revolutionary message either. Mom- 
boisse could even appear to be authoring propa- 
ganda—which the book definitely is not. The 
preface of Blueprint is by Governor Reagan of 
California. To meet the need of public safety 
officials for more knowledge of the revolutionary 
process seems to be the objective of the book. 
It would probably serve that need about as well 
as one can hope today. 


Rebels Against War: The American Peace 
Movement, 1941-1960, by Lawrence S. 
WITTNER. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1969. 339 pp. $10.00. 


Dort SCHAFFER 
Santa Monica, Calf. 


As this book’s title indicates, historians rush 
in where sociologists fear to tread. Despite the 
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subtitle, Wittner, a Vassar history professor, 


‘actually covers pacifism from its popularity in 


the thirties, through its wartime collapse, and 
on into its resurgence throughout the sixties, 
beginning his investigations where Merle Curti’s 
end, However, Curti’s two main works on the 
peace movement from 1636 to 1936 had the 
advantage of antiquarian charm. For instance 
among the justifications advanced by early paci- 
fists was that war was “unnatural,” i.e., man is 
the only animal which fights its own species. In 
contrast, because of its recency and widespread 
publicity, Professor Wittner’s material is often 
tired and, with the exception of two excellent 
chapters, uninformative. 

These, chapters three and four, discuss the 
treatment of conscientious objectors during 
World War II, little-known because of Gen- 
eral Hershey’s policy that the less the public 
heard of CO’s, the better. CO’s were hidden in 
Civilian Public Service camps. Despite their 
above-average education and intellect, the pre 
sumably constructive alternative to war they 
found was “manicuring trees.” Dr. Don DeVault, 
a research chemist in a CPS camp, was doing 
independent research on penicillin molds. Re- 
fusing to stop his research when assigned to 
digging ditches, he was transferred to jail. Pro- 
testing circumstances such as these, the CO’s 
began humor-tinged slowdowns and strikes, re- 
porting the concurrent sicknesses of men whose 
last names began with the same letters of the 
alphabet. 

These non-violent resistance techniques were 
the seeds from which grew the revolution which 
by 1941—after pacifism’s disastrous decline fac- 
ing Nazism—was necessary to save the peace 
movement from extinction. Traditional pacifism, 
largely religiously-based, split into two post-war 
camps: (1) scientist-led, world-federalist “nu- 
clear pacifism”; (2) politically-oriented dem- 
onstrations of “non-violent resistance” and 
“radical pacifism,” using techniques developed 
in the CPS camps. Pacifism reborn had po- 
litical, as well as moral relevance. 

Wittner’s patent unfamiliarity with social 
scientific methodology, the logic of experimental 
design, and even the logic of defensible argu- 
ment may dismay the sociologist. Whereas the 
assessment of changes in the public acceptability 
of pacifism over decades might strike the so- 
ciologist as a problem of exceeding complexity, 
to this historian it is apparently relatively sim- 
ple, requiring almost no time even to clarify 
basic concepts. Frequent statements such as “A 
newspaper poll found that Negroes rejected a 
‘non-violent, civil disobedience campaign’ by an 
almost three to one ratio” (pp. 65-66) appear, a 
presumably meaningful statement despite the 
absence of a control group. Unfortunately, also, 
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Wittner depends heavily on Cantril and Gal- 
lup’s Public Opinion, 1935-1946, which in turn 
rests lamentably but exclusively on single ques- 
tion polls rather than on batteries or scales. (Cf. 
Quinn McNemar’s “Opinion and Attitude 
Methodology,” Psychological Bulletin, 1945, for 
shortcomings of this procedure.) 

Wittner’s data derive also from popular and 
esoteric books and magazines, pacifists’ letters 
in the Swarthmore College Peace Collection, 
as well as interviews with prominent pacifists. 
Given the substantiation’s divergence from - so- 
ciological norms of adequate evidence, Witt- 
ner’s more general statements, inferences, and 
conclusions—low-level and unassuming as they 
are—leave one wondering: Plausible, but is it 
true? Two votes from Harper’s and one from 
Dwight Macdonald’s Polstics usually do not con- 
vince ms. Nonetheless, with data other than 
“statistical” references (as mentioned above 
and, for reasons of courtesy, best not mentioned 
again) and other than matters requiring some 
speculative, generalizing ability or logical bent, 
Wittner is more in his element, as he is in 
dealing with documents (e.g., the Swarthmore 
set) not readily available to the general public. 
Unfortunately, even men as brilliant and other- 
wise creative as the pacifists quoted have little 
new to say on a subject so well-chewed. 

Leaving aside control groups, attitudinal 
scales, sampling procedures and other methodo- 
logical niceties which we might justly forgive a 
historian for ignoring, we nevertheless en- 
counter Wittner’s weakness vis-d-vis logic even 
in an uncomplicated section involving just plain, 
garden-variety valid argument. Wittner asks 
whether pacifism is a practicable, politically 
realistic position, and, to answer this, lists thir- 
teen pacifist political positions. Without a nod 
toward the practical consequences of any of the 
positions listed, he nonchalantly concludes that 
the peace movement often shows “considerable 
political astuteness.” Unaided by even a funda- 
mental grasp of logic, “historical objectivity” 
at times deteriorates into elegantly elaborated 
vacuousness. (Cf. pp. 183-185, where three suc- 
cessive topic sentences more or less contradict 
one another and a three-page discussion’s most 
accurately detailed possible summary is, “‘Opin- 
ions vary, don’t they?”). 

Rebels Against War is a collection of “facts”: 
quotations, figures, “statistics,” single-question 
responses, events, all chronologically arranged 
and not readily transformable into rigorously 
specified but tenable generalizations. Nor, in 
general, are stimulating intellectual, problems 
posed by the material or its treatment. 

While it may be pedantic to mention ped- 
antry, the book’s footnotes are exceptionally 
copious but ill-arranged so that they hinder 
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rather than facilitate exploration of data’s 
sources. In this regard, the Modern Language 
Association of America comments: “The con- 
ventions of documentation are largely a means 
to an end—enabling the reader to check you 
with ease—-and any practice which ignores this 
end may result in pedantry” (The MLA Style 
Sheet, revised edition, 1951 p. 10). Similarly, 
Rebels’ 42-page bibliography overwhelms you 
with its 42 pages but is less than maximally 
useful because unannotated. 


The Elusive Revolution: Anatomy of a Stu- 
dent Revolt, by RayMonp Aron. Translated 
by Gorpon CLtoucH. New York: Praeger Pub- 
lishers, 1969. 200 pp. $6.95. 


The University and Revolution, edited by GARY ° 
R. WEAVER and James H. Weaver. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 180 
pp. Clothbound, $5.95. Paperbound (Spec- 
trum), $1.95, 


Jerotp M. STARR 
University of Pennsylvania 


For those familiar with Aron’s prolific and 
usually cautious scholarship, this little book 
will be a profound disappointment. Eighteen 
pages of preface and introduction are followed 
by a 132-page interview in which journalist 
Alain Duhammel puts the questions to Aron. 
The remainder of the book is filled out by the 
republishing of fourteen of Aron’s articles which 
were Originally printed in Le Figaro durmg May 
and June, 1968. Aron himself says that the book 
does not claim to be an “objective study” but, 
is instead a “personal book, which is less con- 
cerned with the student troubles as such than 
with the national crisis of May to June, 1968 
and with the enthusiasm shown by, grown men 
who thought they were living, or re-living, a 
revolutionary epic” (p. xviii). 

Aron’s few moments of penetrating analysis 
are dominated by the book’s angry reactionary 
tone. Page after page seethes with invective 
against the “groupuscules” or Trotskyite stu- 
dents, “pseudo-students,” and other revolution- 
ary youth: the “mad” faculty members who, 
after years of turning a deaf ear to pleas for 
university reform, suddenly discovered their 
own revolutionary yearnings and joined the 
students at the barricades; a “permissive so- 
ciety” weakened by parents treating children 
as equals; the “biased” “radical” press which 
ignored the “great many” “silent” faculty who 
shared Aron’s views to spotlight the “anar- 
chists”; and even an incompetent government 
administration which was hard when it should 
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have been soft and soft when it should have 
been hard, Sound familiar? 

Aron can’t quite make up his mind whether 
to be contemptuous of the non-violent and un- 
successful “psychodrama” masquerading as rev- 
olution or to be outraged at the collective blow 
which betrayed the “shocking indifference of 
the French people to the fate of their country,” 
exposed “the fragility of the modern order,” 
and jeopardized France’s hard-won “prestige” 
(p. xv). 

Aron describes himself as “one of the se- 
verest” critics of the archaic French university 
system (p. xiv). Nevertheless, fifteen years of 
relatively futile efforts to reform the system 
through conventional means were not enough 
to exhaust his loyalty and good manners. So, 
even though in sympathy with the students’ and 
teachers’ “legitimate grievances” and angered 
at “General de Gaulle’s arrogance,” the “vio- 
lence of his [de Gaulle’s] divided opponents” 
filed Aron with such “physical revulsion” that 
he rallied to his President’s side during the 
crisis (p. xv). - 

In between attacks Aron constructs some 
interesting, but teasingly cursory analyses of 
certain problems of de-personalization, associa- 
tion, participation, and decision making which 
are peculiar to “consumer” or “techno-bureau- 
cratic” societies. He lauds the material abun- 
dance created by the consumer society while 
regretting its lack of wisdom and spiritual direc- 
tion. He sharply criticizes the highly stratified 
university system which prevents any meaning- 
ful exchange between students and faculty, but 
deplores the “Maoist type revolutionary univer- 
sity” in which teachers and students debated 
goals and strategies in plenary assemblies (p. 
171). 

Aron often refers to Toqueville’s description 
of the abortive French Revolution of 1848 as 
his model of analysis for the “events of May.” 
Another metaphor to which he alludes is that 
of the university as a factory, processing human 
commodities for the techno-bureaucratic so- 
ciety. This metaphor is featured more explicitly 
in the book edited by the Weavers. 

The University and Revolution features 
twelve essays from a wide range of contributors. 
The book grew out of an independent research 
course initiated at the American University in 
the fall of 1968. The course was conceived by 
American University professors Gary Weaver 
and James Weaver in response to concerns 
aroused by a campus pot bust in which the 
police were aided by the administration. Some 
250 students were divided into 17 sections, each 
moderated by a faculty volunteer. The editors 
stute, “The broad purpose of the course was 
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to assess the impact of the university on the 
revolutionary movements sweeping the world 
today, as well as the impact of the revolutionary 


„movements on the university” (p. 165). During 


the year twenty-five guest speakers accepted 
invitations to speak on a variety of related 
issues. The book apparently represents a se- 
lected cross-section of those addresses. In addi- 
tion to the essays, there is a seven-page Se- 
lected Bibliography which would be especially 
useful to anyone planning a similar course at 
his university as the editors encourage. 

The articles by Gary Weaver, Seymour Lip- 
set, and Jack Newfield present a comprehensive 
and informative summary of much of the major 
sociological, psychological, and political thinking. 
on student radicals. Samuel Sharp and James 
Weaver contrast typical images and expecta- 
tions of the university [Sharp: “combination 
babysitter, chastity-watcher, matchmaker, and 
provider of glamorous jobs” (p. 56); Weaver: 
“the modern equivalent of the nineteenth cen- 
tury factory” training workers for the more 
complex but still boring tasks of the new tech- 
nology (p. 60)] with the umiversity’s ideal ob- 
jectives [Sharp: “a provider of critical knowl- 
edge” (p. 58); Weaver: the cultural “liberation” 
of the mind (p. 64) ] 

Robert Theobald issues a penetrating indict- 
ment of the present university system and pro- 
poses seven basic changes designed to bring a 
new level of learning into being. Most of the 
changes involve replacing arbitrary administra- 
tive criteria (for determining course formats and 
content, student body composition and evalua- 
tion, and university relations with the surround- 
ing community) with a criteria based on what 
we now know about student needs and the 
learning process. 

The most controversial articles are by radi- 
cals Mark Rudd, Ewart Brown, and Eldridge 
Cleever. Rudd reviews the Columbia University 
revolt and explicates the students’ position, He 
claims that the country is run by a ruling elite 
with the active complicity of the university in 
forms ranging from weapons development to 
area-studies research. He calls for a “mass 
democratic socialist movement” which “can be 
defined in terms of being against racism, being 
for national liberation in the third world, being 
against the system of capital and private profit” 
(p. 138). - - 

Brown proposes the establishment of Black 
universities to rebuild Black identities out of 
Negro identities and to serve the needs of 
the Black community. Cleaver fluctuates be- 
tween angry epithets-and the call for proletariat 
revolution and a plea to the “power structure” 
to “start doing their job” and give Black people 
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their fair share of American wealth and power 
(p. 158). 

This book provides an interesting panorama 
of points of view, but sociologists conversant 
with the basic issues will find little new. Inso- 
far as the authors address themselves to dif- 
ferent segments or manifestations of the whole 
malaise of problems which beset all young 
people, students, academicians, universities as 
institutions, poor people, Black people, and 
America in general, the book fails to define or 
clarify the fundamental sociological issues and 
their inter-relationships. Nevertheless, the con- 
cept of the course deserves vigorous applause; 
and books such as this can serve as provocative 
jumping-off points for class discussion. 


The Educational and Vocational Development 
of College Students, by ALEXANDER W. ASTIN 
and Ropert J. Panos. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1969. 211 pp. 
$6.00. 


E. JACKSON BAUR 
University of Kansas 


“(S)tudent achievement is little affected by 
the characteristics of the- college environment, 
including those characteristics traditionally 
associated with institutional quality or ‘excel- 
lence’” (p. 83). This is one of the conclusions 
contrary to the prevailing folklore of higher ed- 
ucation reached by Astin and Panos in the re- 
port of their survey of students for the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 

The ACE survey is the most extensive yet 
carried out on college students. Information on 
127,000 freshmen in 246 U.S. institutions was 
obtained in the fall of 1961. Follow-up studies 
of over 30,000 of these students were made in 
the summers of 1962 and 1965. An accurate 
assessment of institutional effects was made 
possible by the longitudinal design. Data col- 
lected from the students by the three question- 
naires were supplemented by scores on the Area 
tests of the Graduate Record Examinations and 
the National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test. 
Institutional data were obtained from both stu- 
dents and publications including the Cartter 
report. 

The analysis was planned “first, to measure 
changes in the students during their undergrad- 
uate years ... and, second, to identify character- 
istics of the institution and of the students’ edu- 
cational experiences that may have contributed 
to these changes” (p. 13). Valid comparisons 
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of institutional effects must take account of dif- 
ferences in the kinds of students who enroll. 
Astin and Panos accomplished this by statisti- 
cally equating students entering different insti- 
tutions in terms of their input characteristics 
before ccrrelating the adjusted output charac- 
teristics with the characteristics of the institu- 
tions. 

Aspects of educational development consid- - 
ered in this report include student attrition, 
graduation, aspiration for a higher degree, 
achievement as measured by tests, choices of 
career, and undergraduate major field. Some of 
the findirgs especially interesting to sociologists 
are (1) that the dropout rate is low im selective 
institutions where the peer: environment is co- 
hesive and the number of employed students is 
low, (2) that marriage increases the dropout 
rate, (3) that the strongest environmental in- 
fluences on choice of major and career came 
from peers, and (4) that career choices in the 
social sciences were unstable and showed a large 
net gain during the undergraduate years. 

Some of the findings suggest that current 
trends in higher education are having conse- 
quences which many educators will consider un- 
desirable. The increasing proportion of students 
enrolled in universities and the lower propor- 
tion in liberal arts colleges will tend to increase 
dropouts and lower aspiration for graduate edu- 
cation. Dropouts will also tend to rise with the 
increase in public institutions and the disap- 
pearance of mnon-coeducational schools. The 
tendency to convert technological schools and 
teachers colleges into more generalized and 
heterogeneous institutions will reduce the num- 
ber of potential engineers and teachers. On the 
other hand, the findings imply that some trends 
within universities will accord with educational 
policy such as the development of honors pro- 
grams and research participation and the move- 
ment to establish residential colleges, semi- 
autonomous subcolleges, and various clustering 
schemes. 

The methodology of the data collection and 
analysis is impressively sophisticated. Ingenious 
techniques were used to maximize returns to 
the follow-up questionnaires. Non-response bias 
was reduced by an elaborate weighting system. 
The statistical design for testing the general 
hypotheses was a three-stage stepwise linear 
regression analysis. One possible weakness lay 
in an area remote from control by the directors 
of the research. Although they report an 81% 
response rate by institutions to the initial ques- 
tionnaire, they say nothing about the rates of 
response within educational institutions nor any 
word about how the questionnaires were ad- 
ministered on the campuses. The reader is 
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hardly reassured as to the validity of the ques- 
tionnaire data by the dubious assertation that, 
“Our starting point is the assumption that the 
student is willing to cooperate: that is, to be 
sincere and honest” (p. 22). 

This study is an empirical work guided by 
_administrative and policy questions and is not 
intended as a sociological ‘study in the sense of 
having been designed for the purpose of de- 
veloping or testing theories of social behavior. 
Nevertheless, some of its findings such as those 
concerned with cohesiveness and peer influences 
have sociological relevance. 


Cliques, Crowds and Gangs: Group Life of 
` Sydney Adolescents, by D. C. DUNPHY. Mel- 
bourne, Australia: F. W. Cheshire (Distrib- 


uted by Lawrence Verry, Mystic, Conn.); 


1969. 170 pp. $7.50. 


WARREN D. TENHOUTEN 
University of California, Los Angeles 


This participant-observation study of informal 
adolescent groups was carried out in 1959—60 
in Sydney, Australia, where the author went to 
youth clubs and contacted youth through ‘‘danc- 
ing, games, and general banter.” He was then 
` able to join groups in “milkbars and coffee 
lounges, on street corners, and in homes.” Four 
short questionnaires were administered to some 
300 youths, who showed little consensus on who 
belonged to their cliques as they identified per- 
sons in higher status reference groups as well 
as persons in their membership groups. How- 
ever, the author states that participant-observa- 
tion and respondents’ diaries enabled him to 
identify 44 cliques within 12 crowds and exactly 
one leader within each clique. 

The study was intended to evaluate a Par- 
sonian, model of peer group socialization. 
Dunphy hypothesized that the primary drive in 
adolescence is toward attainment of an “ad- 
vanced heterosexual role” which is learned via 
the peer group. Pre-adolescent unisexual cliques 
combine through their leaders’ initiatives to 
‘form a larger crowd containing both male and 
female cliques. Within the crowd the cliques 
change composition, become heterosexual, and 
are connected by an elite clique consisting of the 
clique leaders. This new crowd structure has one 
instrumental leader and one sociocenter. The 
instrumental leader socializes group members to 
higher levels of heterosexual role performance; 
. the sociocenter reduces tension created by 
identification with the instrumental leader. 

Numerous studies (e.g. Sherif and Sherif’s 
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Reference Groups) have found leadership, 


‘status, and membership in adolescent cliques 


depending on competence in the current cen- 
tral activity of. the group. Dunphy invokes 
Freud in asserting that sex-role learning is the 
organizing principle of peer groups. There may 
be severe sampling biases resulting from using 
youth clubs as the data source; for the clubs 
are designed to facilitate just such activities. 
Moreover, leadership status, performance of 
heterosexual roles, tension within crowds, and 
other variables are not consistently defined or 
measured, Consequently, the model is only par- 
tially illustrated by the study. For example, if 
leadership results from superior sex role per- 
formance, leadership status and sex-role per- 
formance should be positively associated within 
crowds. The author suggests that leaders are 
“skillful” in these roles because they “ ‘went 
steady’ more often and dated more frequently.” 
Since every clique has just one leader, it fol- 
lows that in all 44 cliques the leaders date more 
frequently and go steady more than do non- 
leaders. Such claims ere illustrated rather than 
examined, . 

The youth in the cliques face the challenge 


‘of leadership in dramatic ways: Will putting 


snails down girls’ backs vault one boys’ clique 
beyond latency? Will “Prick” recover from his 
wounds incurred playing “chicken” with auto- 
mobiles in time to save the leaderless Rockers? . 


Will Brian’s “lesson” in “advanced heterosexual ~ 


behavior” enhance Barb’s status in the Cools? 
These questions and many more are answered 
in this study. 

The middle-class Australian youth in the 
sample seem immature compared to middle- 
class American and European youth. Their de- 
scription resembles that of English youth and 
American youth in the 1950’s, i.e., no involve- 
ment with education, politics, or community. A 
replication might show today’s Australian youth 
less preoccupied with dating and more involved 
in external social forces. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing finding is that clique membership was pre- 
requisite to crowd membership. 


The Feminizsed Male: Classrooms, White Col- 
lars and the Decline of Manliness, by PA- 
TRICIA Cayo SEXTON. New York: Random 
House, 1969. 240 pp. $6.95. 


T. Neat GARLAND 
University of Akron 


When so much energy and ink has been ex- 
pended upon only one side of a particular topic, 


s, 
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it is a welcome change to discover a book which 
deals with the “other side” of the issue—in 
this case, the male side of the sex-role contro- 
versy. The Feminized Male represents a needed 
addition to a neglected area of sociological re- 
_ Search in spite of the fact that this reviewer 
‘finds much about the book which weakens its 
basic position. 

The Feminszed Male is a curious combination 
_ of editorial essay, unsubstantiated assertions, 

empirical research’ findings, and personal opin- 
ions of the author. The basic theme is that 
American men are being “feminized” through 
the influences of the major institutions of our 
society, notably the family, the school, and the 
occupational. At the root of the feminized 
male’s problems are women. Denied the power 
to give orders on the job, women concentrate 
on dominating those they do have power over: 
husbands and sons at home and children in 
school. Sexton’s thesis is not merely a restate- 
ment of the “Momism” theme, however; for 
‘ she also attacks the white-collar society which 
“frequently demands unmanly amounts of sub- 
mission and inactivity” (pp. 17-18). 

When the author attempts to define what it- 
means to'be “masculine,” her conclusion is 
that “It means, obviously, holding male values 
and following male behavior norms” (p. 15). 
These norms “stress values such as courage, 
inner direction, certain forms of aggression, 
autonomy, mastery, technological skill, group 
solidarity, adventure, and a considerable amount 
of toughness in mind and body” (p. 15). The 
concept of masculinity, for her, also appears to 
include a considerable component of nostalgia, 
and herein lies one of the weaknesses of her 
argument. Scattered throughout the book are 
comments noting that it is essential to avoid the 
- stereotyping of sex roles which has placed each 
sex in its respective straight-jacket in the past 
and that society must learn to respect each per- 
son for his individual talents rather than 
judging him on the basis of how well he or she 
fits a standard sex role image. Yet she laments 
that “On the farm, males can more easily be 
men. The farm boy does useful and manly work 
at the side of his father. . . . He is close to 
nature and the ways of men” (p. 35). Such 
statements are typical of the author’s view of 
masculinity, which leans heavily toward the 
blue-collar, outdoors type male; and she is 
vicious in her overt and covert disdain for males 
who do not fit the hairy-chested cowboy image 
of masculinity, even though she notes that such 
an image is incongruous with today’s society. 
Such contradictions are typical of the author’s 
reasoning. What she really seems to be saying 
is that women should not- be forced to fit the 
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standard’ feminine stereotype of the past but 
that men must retain the characteristics of mas- 
culinity appropriate to a frontier America of 
100 years ago. She is upset because men do not 
fit the masculine stereotype of yesterday but 
deals very inadequately with the larger question 
of the appropriateness of that stereotype for’ 
today’s world. 

The sociological research wpon which this 
book is based consisted of a study of school 
children in a small city (“Urbantown’”) lo- 
cated close to an urban center. Analysis centers 
on 9th graders who were given a “lengthy 
questionnaire” and a masculinity-femininity 
scale. Those desiring a detailed statistical anal- 
ysis are referred to the original NIMH report 
since the book is aimed at a non-scientific 
audience and the presentation of research re- 
sults geared accordingly. Nevertheless, the pre- 
sentation is disappointingly weak. Urbantown is 
said to be one-third Negro, yet race is not 
utilized as a variable in the analysis. Also 
omitted are religion (Urbantown is one-third 


| Jewish), SES, and, indeed, all standard socio- 


logical variables with the sole‘ exception of sex. 
Since both Negro and Jewish subcultures sup- 
posedly have strong matriarchal components, 
omission of such variables looks like either very 
poor sociology’ or very good propaganda in 
light of the author’s central thesis. The findings. 
themselves contain few surprises. Boys who ` 
score low on the masculinity scale show less 
interest in sports and do better scholastically. 

In the last two chapters Sexton attempts to 
suggest solutions to the problems which lead to 
the feminization of males. Included are vast 
reforms in the schools and full integration of 
women into every level of the business, eco- 
nomic, and political worlds. Such reasoning 
sounds vaguely like that of the suffragettes at 
the turn of the century who were claiming that, 
if women could vote, the feminine influence 
would end ell wars, crime, and corruption. Rus-. 
sia ‘is noted as a society in which the femini- 
zation of males has been minimal, presumably 


, because of the more complete integration of 


both men and women into a broader spectrum 
of society than the United States has achieved. 

The Femtnized Male, despite its shortcomings, 
will prove valuable to those interested in the 
topic of sex roles in modern society if for no 
other reason than that they will find something 
on every page—and perhaps in every paragraph 
—with which to disagree violently. No major 
theoretical issues are dealt with and no sur- 
prising findings are presented; but if the author’s 
intent in writing the book is to‘ raise questions 
and stir the minds of her readers, she has suc- 
ceeded admirably. 


> 
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The New Female Sexuality, by MAanrrep F. 
DeMartiIno. New York: The Julian Press, 
1969. 236 pp. $7.50. 


ALBERT D. KLASSEN, JR. 
Indiana University 


Given the Janus-faced character of sex re- 
search, this book is both an anachronism and a 
near epitome: for those bringing to sex research 
the careful application of the most recent 
methods, this book is anachronistic in its lack 
of proper application of current research tech- 
niques and standards. But the book comes dis- 
tressingly close to being an epitome of the other 
face of “sex research,” which carelessly pro- 
duces any speculation the author chooses while 
giving a nod to any data he sees fit to introduce. 

The survey reported here uses one aggregate 
of 102 female “social nudists” and another of 
73 female “potential nudists” who were per- 
suaded to respond anonymously to an eight-page 
open-ended response questionnaire. “Social 
nudist” refers to those 102 mostly “liberated” 
females recruited over a three-year period 
through their involvement with organized 
nudism—reportedly somewhat rare in the nudist 
world of predominantly asexual (or “anti-sex- 
ual”) orientations (pp. 3-7, 10-11). 

Unfortunately, the recruitment determinants 
of the “potential nudists” are far from clear; 
recruitment seems to have been mainly by ac- 
cess to college students, the Mensa organization 
(members limited to 98th and 99th I.Q. per- 
centiles), and the Daughters of Bilitis (les- 
bians). Aside from “access” determinants, in- 
clusion was determined by a willingness to 
respond to the survey and responses that they 
“would ... , [or] might like to... , or 
were undecided about .. . becoming a member 
of a nudist group” (p. 11). 

One may contrive a rationale for the study, 
ruminating beyond a screen of ambiguous sug- 
gestions (in the Albert Ellis “Foreword,” the 
“Preface,” and Chapters 1 and 2) about what 
populations the “samples” represent (the Amer- 
ican female, the female social nudist, etc, While 
the term “sample” is never relinquished, any 
notion of what is represented is later abandoned; 
see pp. 218-219). At rock bottom, the rationale 
might be: (1) modern society is now approach- 
ing the Age of Nudity and sexual liberation, 
especially on the part of females (pp. 8-9); 
(2) one may glimpse what sexual liberation will 
be like by considering the self-reported sexual 
orientations and experiences of sexually lib- 
erated nudist and potential nudist females (pp. 
x-xi); and (3) supposedly, these survey data 
are very encouraging in showing a great variety 
and freedom of sexual expression to be antici- 
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pated as these developments proceed to their 
prophesied culmination (p. 2). 

The first chapter is a’ respectable sketch of 
organized nudism in the United States; the 
second is an inadequate description of the sur- 
vey, including distributions of the “nudist” and 
“potential nudist” cases on several social vari- 
ables never used in later analysis, and two 
personality measures -— Maslow’s “dominance 
(self-esteem)” and “security-insecurity” scales. 

The 23 chapters, 3 through 25 (Chapter -26 is 
the final summary), follow a routine pattern: 
they include 34 sections, each dealing with a 
facet of sexuality (e.g., masturbation, sexual 
techniques, extramarital and group sex, incest, 
sex with animals). Each section begins with a 
discussion averaging one and one-half (maxi- 
mum of three and one-half) pages, usually com- 
paring percentages of both groups having a 
given kind of experience with Kinsey’s published 
percentages, and reporting phi correlations be- 
tween experience and “self-esteem” score, fol- 
lowed by four or five pages of verbatim quotes 
of open-ended responses, ending with no further 
comment. There is some evidence of categoriza- 
tion of quotes (in the discussion) but generally 
nothing explicit on how such classification was 
done. The only organization of these quotes con- 
sists of keeping separate the responses of three 
groups: nudists, potential nudists, and the 
lesbian subgroup of potential nudists. But for 
the possibility that this mass of quotations (a 
total of about 150 pages) might someday be 
of socio-linguistic value in a more adequate 
study oï female sexuality, one might suspect 
that this extensive quoting serves either as filler 
or to generate a wider market through titillation. 

Throughout the book no provision is made 
for the reader to verify the conclusions pre- 
sented. We are told that for all the phi coeffi- 
cients (a statistical equivalent of the Pearsonian 
product moment correlation between two di- 
chotomized variables) calculation is based on 
cases in the high and low categories, excluding 
the middle one-third of both groups (p. 18). 
We are never told the number of lesbians 
among the 73 “potential nudists,” but pre- 
sumably there are about 10 (or more) which 
are included in the percentages and correlations 
far potential nudists and at. least two among 
the nudists. One might assume‘that the tests of 
significance are based on a chi square derived 
from the phi (x?=N@*); inthe absence of an 
“N” for each phi, and knowing that the middle 
one-third of both groups is omitted, this cannot 
be checked. Finally one cannot check the con- 
tent of the responses against the generalizations 
and percentages reported; although total N=175, 
the highest number of quotes found is 133, and 
the next highest is less than 100 (see Ch. 19 
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and first section of Ch. 4, respectively; 
were not counted in all. 34 sections). 
While the answers to such basic questions of 
method might undercut nearly all the study’s 
findings, the major findings are (1) in report- 
ing all kinds of sexual experience, both actual 
and potential nudists in general yield much 


responses 


higher percentages of ever having that experis. 


ence than- the percentages yielded by “Kinsey 
data; and (2) having had a particular kind of 
sexual experience generally correlates positively 
with “dominance (self-esteem)” score; however, 
the only report of a correlation with “security” 
score indicates it is positively related to sub- 
jective report of ‘above average sex drive.” 

This book purports to describe a survey re- 
search effort, but it stands on the threshold of 
—if not a little below—-what is currently ac- 
cepted as survey research. Amid claims of “sci- 
entific method” we are offered a piece of re- 
search in which the “homework” has not been 
done and naive methods of presentation prevent 
checking the soundness of what little has been 
done. Nevertheless, this is an excellent book 
for the bedside table—the male or female side 
of the bed, depending on which is the more 
dominant, ` 


Sexuality and Man, edited by the SEX INFORMA- 
TION AND EDUCATION CoUNCIL OF THE 
UNITED STATES. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1970. 239 pp. $6.95. 


CARLFRED B. BRODERICK 
Pennsylvania State University 


There is a great deal of useful information 
between the reinforced cardboard covers of this 
volume. SIECUS here reprints the first eleven 
Study Guides which have been prepared under 
its auspices. They are aimed at a general adult 
audience and include responsible summaries of 
current professional opinion on various aspects 
of human sexuality. 

It begins with a chapter by Kirkendall and 
Rubin which summarizes sex over 
cycle. Together with Chapter 9 (“Sexual Life 
in the Later Years,” also by Rubin) this chap- 
ter does a good job of putting sex in a life time 
perspective without falling into the Freudian 
trap of pansexuality , nor the more conventional 
one of seeing sex'as the special preserve of the 
teenager and youngish adult. ` 

Four of the most useful chapters are those 
dealing with what might be viewed as “problem 
areas”: sex relations during pregnancy and the 
post-delivery period, masturbation, homosexual- 
ity, and sexual encounters between adults and 
children. Each covers its subject matter with 
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humanity and competence, challenging com- 
monly held myths and suggesting practical guide- 
lines for dealing with problems in these areas. 
These chapters and the three on sexual values— 
“Premarital Sexual Standards” (Ira Reiss); 
“Sex, Science, and Values” (Harold Christen- 
sen); and “The Sex Educators and Moral 
Values” (Isadore Rubin)—-are written from the 
value stance of the impartial sociological analyst. 
Thus, nothing in them will raise an eyebrow 
among the readers of this journal. It has be- 
come increasingly obvious, however, that among 
the general public, for whom these materials 
were prepared, these essays will be criticized by 
some for not unequivocably supporting conven- 
tional ethics and by others for not unequivo- 
cably repudiating conventional morality. 

The book also includes a history by Kirkendall _ 
of the sex education movement which unhappily 
was written just before the Great Sex Educa- 
tion Controversy of the last two or three years 
erupted. This chapter is supplemented by an 
appendix of annotated films for use by sex 
educators. 

Most sociologists would not need this book 
for their professional libraries, but many will 
find that it makes rewarding and sensible read- 
ing in an area of perennial interest. 


Extramarital Relations, edited by GERHARD 
Nevuseck. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1969. 205 pp. Clothbound, $5.95. 
Paperbound (Spectrum), $2.45. 


Parr J. ALLEN 
M ary Washington College, University of Virginia 


The central question in this book to which all 
contributors address themselves is, put at its 
best, “Can we learn to understand that it is 
possible to love more than one person, to be 
loved by more than one person?” (p. 198). Put 
at its worst, the question is: “Can adultery be 
good?” 

The majority of contributors answer “Yes,” 
the minority “No.” The emphatic “Yes” comes 
from Albert Ellis and John Cuber, as well as 


‘from Kinsey’s co-worker, Wardell Pomeroy, 


who participated with Neubeck, Jessie Bernard, 
and others in a “seminar on adulterous sexual 
behavior” at the 1966 Annual Groves Confer- 
ence on Marriage and the Family. Said Pomeroy 
of a wife-swapping group, “as far as I could 
determine, these people, from other criteria, had 
a good marriage, in the sense of responsibility, 
raising children, having good jobs, being happy, 
etc.” (p. 34). 

Stephen Beltz, on the other hand, concludes 
from his five-year clinical study of five couples 
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engaging in wife-swapping behavior that his 
“evidence is overwhelmingly in the opposite 
direction” (p. 187) since “three had ended in 
divorce and one additional divorce was not un- 
likely” (p. 186). 

William Graham Cole contributes an excellent 
summary on sex in the Bible; Kinsey’s relevant 
findings are summarized by Yoon Hough Kim; 
empirical material on attitudes of Greek spouses 
toward marital infidelity is presented by Con- 
stantina S. Rothschild; Hyman Rodman writes 
on consensual unions socially accepted in Trini- 
dad; Robert Whitehurst reports on extra- 
marital sex and alienation; Albert Ellis lists 
“some of the main healthy and disturbed rea- 
sons for extramarital unions” and, as expected, 
. argues for the validity of certain “standards of 
. healthy adulterous behavior” (p. 160). John 
Cuber repeats arguments based upon the well- 
known Cuber-Harroff findings that affirm how 
“significant Americans” do it and get away 
with it. 

It’s strange that, in a book whose focus is 
upon extramonogamic sex, the Oneida experi- 
ment goes unmentioned, even in “cross-cultural” 
and other reporting. Those who think “wife- 
swapping” is new may be surprised to learn 
that by 1846 John Humphrey Noyes had years 
earlier persuaded his mother, his wife, his 
brother and wife, his two sisters and husbands, 
plus other males and females from New York 
to join him in his “wife-swapping” Utopian 
venture, His was an honest experiment in com- 
munitarian living, based upon the religiously 
buttressed belief that all mankind’s troubles 
issue from jealousy over private property and 
private mates. Share and communize both, said 
he, and “Perfectionism” will be realized. There 
isn’t room, here, to present the entire argument 
of Noyes for non-monogamous sex union, made 
brilliantly, religiously, and persuasively. He 
made a stronger case for it than any of the 
arguments found in this book. 
` Alas, the ideal visualized from the arm-chair 
is often impossible fully to implement with ac- 
tions of mortal men and women! While Noyes 
persuaded over 200 to join him at Oneida and 
elsewhere, the experiment, though seemingly 
successful for a time, finally foundered and col- 
lapsed from growing internal discord over 
legitimacy of rules governing non-monogamic 
sex union. (Incidentally, several communitarian 
experiments now in progress should provide 
excellent empirical material for long-range re- 
search that might answer the central question in 
this book. A foundation should generously sup- 
port a well-designed, longitudinal project that 
could yield a mine of information.) 

So far no one has amassed the necessary 
empirical knowledge to claim the authority to 
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prescribe or proscribe a particular kind of sex 
behavior for another. The best possible at this 
stage may be to continue to accumulate knowl- 
edge that yields firm generalizations that permit 
terse propositions of the “If this... , then 
that .. .” variety, knowledge that would permit 
us to say with confidence: If spouse A cohabits 
with non-spouse B, psychic-emotional invest- 
ments of A in non-spouse B will start erecting a 
wall between A and his spouse, which may sub- 
sequently reduce the degree of total gratification 
(sexual, emotional, sentimental, etc.) that A can 
obtain in interaction (sexual and other) with his 
spouse. Mutual exclusiveness seems to be re- 
quired for the optimum commitment that yields 
the maximum gratification basic to the self- 
renewal possible through total fulfillment 
(Fletcher’s “situation ethics” notwithstanding). 


Comparative Studies in Kinship, by Jack Goopy. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1969. 261 pp. $7.50. 


JOEN A. BALLWEG 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


This book attempts to do more than present 
comparative kinship studies. It involves an 
effort to develop a scheme for the fusion of 
anthropology and sociology into a single dis- 
cipline of comparative sociology. While it is 
difficult to fault the objective, the attempt fails. 

In Chapter One (“Comparative Sociology and 
the Decolonization of the Social Sciences”) 
Goody attempts to describe a form of compara- 
tive sociology that includes elements of both 
sociology and anthropology. Subsequent chapters 
are not directly concerned with the attempted 
merger but purport to show how it works. Rely- 
ing heavily on his African field work, Goody 
discusses “A Comparative Approach to Incest 
and Adultery,” “The Mother’s Brother and 
Sister’s Son in West Africa,” “A Classification 
of Double Descent Systems,” “Inheritance, 
Social Change and Boundary Problems,” “Mar- 
riage Policy and Incorporation in Northern 
Ghana,” “Indo-European Kinship,” and “On 
Nannas and Nannies.” Two additional chapters, 
co-authored with E. N. Goody, deal with “The 
Circulation of Women and Children in Northern 
Ghana” and “Cross-Cousin Marriage in North- 
ern Ghana.” In most instances, the chapters 
amount to an updating of reports presented over 
the past fifteen years. 

The author appears confident that the reader 
will recognize the fulfillment of his anthro- 
pology-sociology merger thesis in the ethno- 
graphic accounts es they are presented. No 
attempt is made to demonstrate the existence 
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of such a merger as the accounts unfold, and 
no summary statements are presented. It is true 
that the text presents-a more sophisticated 
effort at bringing together comparable ethno- 
graphic material; this represents a forward step 
in presentation for social anthropology but fails 
to reflect other techniques currently in use by 
sociologists. 

The plight of the field anthropologist is clearly 
evident in Goody’s statement that “throughout 
the anthropological world, the supply of old 
men is running perilously low; without their 
memories, primitive societies, in the strict sense, 
would no longer exist” (p. 10). Thus, he pro- 
poses three fields of comparative sociology: (1) 
the sociology of developed societies, (2) the 
sociology of developing nations, and (3) the 
sociology of simpler societies. For the first two 
he proposes both field and historical research, 
while the third would become a branch of the 
historical sociology of pre-industrial societies. 
Goody appears hard pressed to find contempo- 
rary examples of his technique and suggests that 
the intensive field work of William F. Whyte’s 
Street Corner Society (1943) deserves wider 
use. What Goody fails to recognize is the change 
in focus for the discipline of sociology over the 
past generations; social psychological dimen- 
sions have been added to the more traditional 
consideration of structure and function. Sim- 
ilarly, historical generalizations in sociology have 
been displaced as more sophisticated method- 
ological techniques develop. 

While the stated goal of the book: is not 
achieved it is a useful review of selected subject 
matter and could easily serve as supplementary 
material for courses in comparative institutions. 


Black Carib Household Structure: A Study of 
Migration and Modernization, by Nancie L, 
SOLIEN GONZALEZ. Seattle, Wash.: University 
of Washington Press, 1969. 163 pp. $7.50. 


KeITa F. OTTERBEIN 
State University of New York at Buffalo 


The monograph both describes the composi- 
tion of Black Carib households in Livingston, 
Guatemala, and deyelops a hypothesis that pur- 
ports to explain the particular type of house- 
holds which characterize that community. The 
Black Carib, a hybrid population of Caribbean 
Negroes and American Indians known as 
Caribs, inhabit the east coast of British 
Honduras and Guatemala. Eighteen hundred 
Black Caribs reside in the community in which 
the anthropologist carried out her field work in 
1956-1957. Of the 362 households in her census, 
45 Fo are “consanguineal households”; the re- 
maining 55% are “affinal households, ’ A con- 
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sanguineal ‘household is “a coresidential group 
of people who live under one roof, who eat and 
sleep together, and cooperate daily for the 
common benefit of all, and among whom there 
exist no conjugal pairs.” Affinal households con- 
tain conjugal pairs; that is, a cohabiting man 
and woman. The occurrence of a substantial 
number of consanguineal households is explained 
in terms of migratory wage labor and male 
absenteeism. 

The hypothesis developed i in the case study is 
tested by examining similar communities in 
Africa, Oceania, North America (including both 
Negro and American Indian groups), and the 
Caribbean. From her cross-cultural comparisons 
Gonzalez concludes that there are three factors 
“which. operate to maintain the consanguineal 
system through time”: “(1) Migrant wage 
labor. (2) A ‘neoteric’ quality to the society. 
(3) An imbalance in the sex ratio, resulting in 
an excess of adult females over males.” Neoteric 
means that the society has been “placed in the 
position of having to adapt to an economy de- 
pendent upon industrialization through the 
mechanism of migrant wage labor, while being 
denied full admission to the industrial society 


' as a whole.” 


As pointed out in the Foreword by David 
Aberle and in the Preface by the author, this 
monograph is a revision of her doctoral disserta- 
tion. Since the book has been available in manu- 
script form for ten years, an unusual situation 
has arisen; namely, both the author herself and 
several social scientists have utilized the data 
and the hypothesis in research which has already 
been published. Although this research—cited 
by Gonzalez in the published revision—has 
tended to confirm her original hypothesis, the 
reader is not made aware of the impact which 
the hypothesis has had upon studies of New 
World Negro family organization nor is he ap- 
prised of the current status of the hypothesis. 


Family and Kinship in Modern Britain, by 
CHRISTOPHER TURNER, New York: Human- 
ities Press, 1969. 118 pp. Clothbound, $2.50. 
Paperbound, $1.25. 


The Family in the Caribbean: Proceedings of 
the First Conference on the Family in the 
Caribbean, edited by STANFORD N. GERBER. 
Rio Piedras, P. R.: University of Puerto 
Rico Institute of Caribbean Studies, 1968. 
147 pp. Paperbound. $4.00. 


BHeren M. HACKER 
Bangalore University, India 


The two volumes under review have little in 
common except “Family”? in their titles and 
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their modest length. The Turner book, combines 
three purposes: (1) a simply written introduc- 
tion to the field; (2) a review of the available 
literature; and (3) the provision of an 
idiosyncratic conceptual framework for the 
organization of congeries of empirical data. The 
second aim is most satisfactorily realized, both 
in the text itself and in the suggestions for 
further reading. The writing at times seems only 
deceptively clear, and rereading is frequently 
required to fix the terms of an argument. This 
problem arises in part because much of the sub- 
stantive material appears to be related to the 
conceptual framework more by a process of 
free association than by theoretical necessity. 

Turner’s eclectic conceptual approach repre- 
sents a fusion of the developmental with the 
institutional and structural functional as exem- 
plied in his two key concepts. First, the 
analysis of “kinship positions as ego-centered 
networks of kindred and affines, and as sets of 
interlocking household and nuclear family units” 
lays the structuralist foundation for charting 
changes through time in kin universes and effec- 
tive kin networks of households. Second, the 
concept of the developmental cycle of the 
domestic group provides structural underpinning 
for tracing both normative and deviant cycles 
of development of the household which contains 
only nuclear family members as a special case 
of domestic group. This rapprochement between 
the social-psychological and social-anthropolog- 
ical emphases often adds a new explanatory 
dimension to familiar phenomena, as witness the 
discussion of the ideology of romantic love as 
implementing the general norm of marital 
stability within a monogamous system, or the 
relating of variations in the style of marital 
relationships to the structure of kinship and 
wider social networks along the lines first sug- 
gested by Bott. 

Indeed, the most important contribution of 
this introduction is found in the restatement 
and refining of problems and in indications of 
where the frontiers of knowledge most urgently 
need to be pushed back—such questions as: 
What interplay of factors underlies the processes 
of selection of effective kin? For whom and 
under what circumstances are kinship positions 
relevant for non-kinship positions? What is the 
number of empty shell families and at which 
phase does this structure develop? Turner calls 
for systematic, including longitudinal, data col- 
lection to bear upon these and other significant 
problems. 

' The ten papers included in the Proceedings 
of the First Conference on the Family in the 
Caribbean vary widely in focus, generality, 
originality, and interest. Sidney Greenfield 
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(“Culture-Historical and Structural-Functional 
Orientations and the Analysis of the West 
Indian Family”) urges an examination of the 
differential histories of the islands, including 
their ties to Europe, to overcome the previous 
Redfieldian isolation of the folk—with common 
characteristics largely African in provenance— 
from the elite and to find a viable alternative 
to viewing the folk family as disorganized. 
Morris Freilich (“Sex, Secrets, and Systems”) 
shows how the fiction of secrecy maintains a 
sexual system in which men and women have 
opposed goals—that of the Negro peasants of 
Anamat. Norman Ashcraft (“Some Aspects of 
Domestic Organization in British Honduras”) 
compares the pattern of conjugal relationships 
in urban and rural areas in terms of economic 
opportunities, especially for women. June Nash 
(“Family Authority and Community Power 
Among Contemporary Maya Indians”) links 
variations in kinship systems to settlement pat- 
terns and size of landholdings and finds that, 
while unilinear ties, patrilineal inheritance, and 
patrilocal residence are adaptive in solving prob- 
lems of internal local control and evasion of 
dominance by non-Indian authorities in the 
village of Oxchuk, relative age and residence in 
a territorially defined group are more important 
in structuring social relations in Amatenango. 

In her intensive study of twenty Puerto 
Rican students, Ursula von Eckhardt challenges 
some North American ethnocentric assumptions 
of what hangs together in functional analysis. 
Chaperonage in Puerto Rico implies neither 
sexual segregation nor very close supervision of 
unmarried girls. Rather it serves as a “way of 
mingling the generations” and “of giving social 
prestige.” One interesting consequence of 
Prerto Rican dating patterns is that conflicts of 
values and striving far popularity devolve upon 
boys rather than girls. Closer to continental 
patterns are the separation of love, sex, and 
friendship, and the satisfaction of these needs 
with different persons. 

Of the remaining contributions, two deal only 
marginally with the family: (Robert Brazelton, 
“The Caribbean: A Survey of Economic Prob- 
lems and Policies”; C. J.’ Austermiller, “Labor 
Force Participation Rates in Various Societies”). 
One is historical, rather than analytic (Emilio 
Corfresi, “Birth Control in Puerto Rico”). Della 
Walker’s “Family and Social Structure in 
Anguilla” describes the rather special situation 
of an island which can support its population 
only through migration; Ramon Fernandez 
Marina’s “Psychological Functions of Puerto 
Rican Families” uses Puerto Rico as a con- 
venient illustration for some general, largely 
Sullivanian propositions concerning personality 
development. 
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Deviants, by Jerry L. Srammons. Berkeley, 


Calif.: The Glendessary Press, 1969. 134 pp. 
Clothbound, $5.00. Paperbound, $1.95. 


CYNTHIA S. KRUEGER 
Brooklyn College, CUNY 


This addition to the literature on deviant be- 


havior may be viewed with some merit as a 
primer in the mode of Dick and Jane. Perhaps 
one should overlook the author’s apparent and 
complete disdain for such academic establish- 
ment hang-ups as footnotes, bibliography, or 
systematic review of previous contributions to 
the field. 

Simmons was armed with several small 
studies; his central study involved 180 respond- 
ents varied in age, sex, education, religion, race, 
and locale. He asked people to “list those things 
or persons they regarded as deviant”; needless 
to say, that list proved to be too varied to be 
more than only vaguely meaningful. In addition, 
he was fortified by the desire to “tell it like it 
really is.” As a result, Deviants displays a 
potpourri of thoughts, judgments, and senti- 
ments concerning the stigma of deviance, label- 
ing, and power differentials with respect to the 
deviant and straight “worlds.” 

It is possible that Simmons has fallen into 
the mind-paralyzing, but seductively Quixotian 
error, of trying to do too much. To presume to 
review the history of societies’ attitudes towards 
deviants, to present a personalized account of 
various theoretical approaches to deviance, to 
“tell it like it really is” from the viewpoints of 
the deviants themselves—is ambitious for any- 
body and patently absurd in a slim volume of 134 
pages; and the effort to accomplish all this 
is a total failure. In reviewing the historical re- 
actions to deviance, he simply recites, rarely 
bothering with references, the old saws of 
deviants as evil, deviants as products of heredity, 
deviants as sick in the head, and deviants emerg- 
ing as one consequence of social processes. 

As for the different sociological theories, this 
was the most sketchy treatment I have seen. 
Although his theoretical underpinnings remain 
ambiguous, Simmons seems passionately linked 
to the “labeling” school of sociology. Indeed, 
one of the vulnerabilities of the labeling ap- 
proach is quite apparent‘in this book: a tendency 
to differentiate only between the “good gurys” 
versus the “bad guys,” resulting in the pedestrian 
stance of the sociologist doing his own “label- 
ing” in the guise of analysis. Whether or not 
“labeling” is yet a theory or ever can become 
one invites another work. The question of 
whether all forms of deviance should be included 
under the same theoretical umbrella (whatever 
that might be) would also require another in- 
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vestigation. Such questions do not ‘appear to 
have hampered Simmons; but had he taken ' 
them seriously, his book might have been more 
valuable. 

In “telling it like it really is,’ Simmons 
tends to underestimate the personal cost of a ' 
deviant pattern; for example, anxiety because 
of the fear of exposure; the dissonance of 
laughing publicly at the form of deviance one 
“really” is; the inescapable pain which is linked 
with the knowledge that you really “can never 
go home again”’—try though you might, you'll 
never be so “straight” as those who have never 
been deviant. 

Devianis informs us that society labels certain 
behaviors as deviant, a consequence of which 
is a certain amount of alienation from the 
society or, minimally, from the labelers of that 
society. Further, the powerful exercise their 
power to engage in a considerable amount of 
labeling. In this complicated process some 
people get hurt, some feel righteous, some make 
money. The sensitivities of humanitarians every- 
where are abused (even at their own “safe” 
social and psychological distances), but the 
labeling continues. 

Most professionals would agree that each of 
the above topics is worthy of serious investiga- 
tion. Many would concur that a five million 
dollar grant from HEW might not be the most 
fruitful condition of research. Clearly at this 
point the author of Deviants might be said to 
have many fellow-travelers. However, Deviants 
reveals neither a free spirit, a moralistic Durk- 
heim, nor an anguished Weber. Rather, Sim- 
mons appears to be quite satisfied with such 
observations as “The simplest and truest reason 
the person accepts recruitment into deviance 
is that he finds it rewarding” (p. 63); or “So 
deviance, like beauty, is in the eyes of the 
beholder” (p. 4). 

Perhaps the most conclusive subtitle in this 
book is “The deviant ts a human being.” That 
we ALL are human beings would appear to be 
a common predicament most individuals recog- 
nize—those whom many of us may call bastards 
as well as those of us who would prefer to be 
regarded as “hip intellectuals.” Thus, that 
deviants are human beings does not strike this 
reader as a particularly novel observation; it 
may, however, document a lack of intellectual 
commitment to this area of study qua study. 

It is difficult to recommend this book to any 
specific audience. Deviants assumes the readers ` 
are familiar with the writings of Lemert, Mer- 
ton, Becker, Goffman and Gouldner. Thus, a 
potential high school audience is probably elim- 
inated. It is my opinion that college students 
would be insulted by the constant reminders of 
facts of life they have already experienced. 
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This book gives one the impression that the 
author attempted to enter the emotional and 
social “Cave” of the deviant world and that 
he emerged much as he entered. 


i 


Practice and Theory of Probation and Parole, 
by Dav DRESSLER. Second Edition. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1969. 347 
pp. $10.00. 


BADR-EL-DIN ALI 
University of Loutsvills 


The present volume reflects.a gradual elabora- 
tion and formalization of Dressiler’s previous 
writings and ideas on the subject, and attempts 
an updated “restatement of where we stand and 
what we are about in probation and parole.” 
It deals basically with the same topics covered 
in the first edition, expanding from 252 to 347 
pages, omitting the first edition’s rather meagre 
and unnecessary chapter on “etiological factors 
in delinquency and crime,” developing the 
underfed chapters (especially the one on “re- 
search on selection”) that needed it most, and 
reorganizing and enriching the chapters dealing 
with help and supervision. 

In sixteen chapters and an extensive nineteen- 
page index, designed as a textbook, the story of 
probation and parole is told in terms of history, 
technique, administration, and expectation. By 
briefly reviewing the penological schools of 
thought, the first chapter sets the stage for the 
next four chapters on the historical origin and 
evolution of probation and parole, both as treat- 
ment philosophies and operational procedures. 
Pre-investigation, selection, and prediction 
studies are discussed and analyzed at length in 
two chapters. Three chapters are devoted to 
“supervision in probation and parole” utilizing 
the three major techniques of social work, fol- 
lowed by a chapter “summing up the helping 
process.” Rules and outcomes of probation and 
parole are then treated in two chapters; two 
others on “some administrative considerations” 
and “new directions” terminate the volume. 

Throughout the book, Dressler writes with 
the orientation of a social worker rather than a 
social scientist. While he resorts occasionally to 
factual data and scientific research evidence to 
substantiate his hypotheses, his basic method- 
ological device is that of case-histories, per- 
sonal interviews, experimental projects, and 
illustrations, reinforced by an insightful, critical 
analysis and able command of the field practice. 
To him “probation and parole should be re- 
garded as social work” and no wonder that 
almost one-fourth of his book deals with the 
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helping process involving casework, group work, 
community organization, and community-cen- 
tered programs. However, the impact of psy- 
chology on his work is quite obvious, especially 


, When he indicates his “eclectic orientation” in 
' casework (chapter 6), and when he discusses 


“psychological-psychiatric therapy” as applied 
to the correctional field (chapter 12). His 
scattered observations relevant to social values, 
social systems, and socialization add a so- 
ciological flavor to his text. 

Aside from a stimulating, lucid, independent, 
and sensible writing style, the author deserves 
credit for a valuable contribution to the 
penological body of knowledge. His special 
coverage of the historical trial-and-error devel- 
opment. of probation and parole is quite com- 
prehensive and informative. His well-organized 
discussion of the various techniques of helping 
probationers and parolees and his critical 
review of rules and regulations is very en- 
lightening. He “knows how” and thus calls 
optimistically for various modifications and 
implementations within the administrative 
structure and rehabilitative function of proba- 
tion and parole. His suggestions and remarks on 
correctional workers’ “unity inherent in their 
social system,” the public’s “possession of the 
facts,” and the offender’s chance for “annul- 
ment of conviction” are among the many con- 
structive and often well grounded proposals 
aiming toward the betterment of the field. In 
spite of his personal authoritative and operative 
approach he is often flexible and humble 
enough to take a middle position and/or em- 
phasize the need for further research on several 
controversial issues and uncertain resolutions. 

This volume suffers somewhat from the lack 
of an explanatory introduction and/or a sum- 
mary. The sixteen chapters are filled with 
material that could be better communicated if 
they were reorganized into four or five major 
units. This way the rather thin and inconclu- 
sive chapter 6, “Probation and Parole: Com- 
panion Services,” could be totally or in part 
incorporated elsewhere. In several chapters the 
author disperses his subtitles generously but 
inconsistently to head many pages at times and 
just a few lines at others. 

Realizing that “we are far from having a 
truly professionalized field,’ Dressler falls 
rather willingly into several speculations and 
generalizations. In chapter 6, for instance, his 
argument that “probation and parole are 
basically similar in their rationale and objec- 
tives” is not well documented nor strongly con- 
vincing. However, he goes on treating proba- 
tioners and parolees as being “much alike in 
background and attitudes” throughout the whole 
helping process, As a result of his obvious at- 
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tention to practice, the author leaves several 
“theoretical and research problems without 
systematic investigation. But even in practice, 
he seeks to emphasize the positive constructive 


aspects and to overlook or rationalize some of _ 
+ them to cope with these uncertainties. Longi- 


the negative and unpleasant sides of the game. 
His provocative and enchanting ivory-tower 
therapies need to come down to the earth of 
reality. 

This book is readable enough to interest prac- 
titioners and laymen as well. It is most valuable 
to social and correctional workers and should 
have a place in the personal library of proba- 
tion and parole officers. It is recommended as a 
textbook for college courses on probation and 
parole and as additional reading for criminology 
and penology courses. While it is basically com- 
mensurate with the undergraduate level, it is 
informative and motivating enough to be useful 
to graduate students as well. 


The Police: Six Sociological Essays, edited by 
Davip J. Borpua. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1967. 258 pp. Clothbound, $7.50. 
Paperbound, $3.95. 


Ropert M. TERRY 
University of Iowa 


The use of sociological concepts in analyzing 
police and the salience of the police as a re- 
search site are exemplified in the essays com- 
prising this volume, some of the most profound 
sociological analyses of police produced thus 
far. Methodologically there is something for all 
but the most rigorous empiricist, although sev- 
eral of the essays may even overcome this 
deficiency. 

Werthman and Piliavin in “Gang Members 
and the Police” reject the commonsense “detec- 
tive model” of police behavior in favor of one 
in which “The police attempt to solve partic- 
ular crimes either by going directly to a 
population of previously located suspects, or 
they first locate ‘suspicious’ individuals and 
then attempt to link them with some item in 
the set. of previously committed crimes.” This 
frame of reference leads to an analysis of police 
behavior wherein the detection of crime, devel- 
opment of suspicion, handling of encounters, 
and discretion used in the disposition of offend- 
ers create and foster feelings of injustice on 
the part of those suspected. The incompatibility 
of what is thought to be “good” efficient police 
work with the good will of disadvantaged seg- 
ments of the community hag never been more 
fully exposed. 

John McNamara in “Uncertainties in Police 
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Work: The Relevance of Police Recruits’ Back- 
grounds and Training” spells out in detail the 
uncertainties of police work. Using data on 


‘New York City police, he shows how the back- 


grounds of officers prepare or fail to prepare 


tudinal data aré presented to demonstrate the 
discrepancies between the ideal practices fos- 
tered among recruits in the police academy and 
the orientations developed by patrolmen after 
undergoing field experience. Not only is this an 
excellent organizational study, but it also bears 
on a fundamental sociological concern: how the , 
position makes the man. 

Skolnick and Woodworth report a study of 
a morals detail of a California police depart- 
ment. Most informative is their discussion of 
the identification of males as statutory rapists. 
Arguing that social control is a function of the 
nature of bureaucratic organization as well as of 
access to information, the authors assess the 
roles of poverty, pregnancy, seriousness of the 
offense, and righteous indignation in the con- 
struction of statutory rapists. This study is an 
excellent illustration of the necessity to study 
the role of social control agencies in order to 
understand how offenders become criminalized. 

Organizational concerns enter even more 
explicitly into Reiss and Bordua’s analysis of 
“Environment and Organization: A Perspective 
on the Police.” They are concerned especially 
with how the nature of the legal system, the 
nature of violative activity, and civil account- 
ability affect the nature of the police organiza- 
tion. The orientation of the essay is that the 
police primarily adopt a reactive, rather than 
a proactive, strategy, making the police heavily 
dependent upon adequate community ties and 
the good will of the judiciary for enforcing the 
law or solving crimes. The low visibility of 
much violative behavior, coupled with reliance 
upon the citizenry, result in the police organiza- 
tions being structured so that disproportionate 
resources are allocated to patrol, discretion be- 
comes a virtual necessity, and adequate crime 
intelligence becomes essential. The nature of 
command processes are also analyzed in terms 
of environmental constraints. 

James Wilson presents an analysis of the 
impact of reorganization of the Chicago police 


‘department upon police morale. Using longi- 


tudinal data, he demonstrates that, although - 
departmental management became more favor- 
ably perceived by the men, morale was not 
appreciably affected. Data dealing with the 
perception of citizen respect and hostility ac- 
count for the lack of morale change. 

Allan Silver relies heavily upon historical 
data to demonstrate that riotous behavior 
formerly served to communicate specific 
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grievances to the elite. The spatial insulation 
of the elite from the masses and the advent 
of the modern police are among the conditions 
that have led to a restriction upon normative 
violence in recent decades. Rioters are now 
more likely to be seen as comprising a “dan- 
gerous class,” and their behavior is more likely 
to be viewed by the elite as meaningless. This 
essay has great applicability to current issues of 
violence, dissent, and collective behavior. 

While dealing with these essays in decreasing 
order of what I see as their sociological merit, 
others would surely rank them differently. Al- 
though the key contribution of this volume 
consists of adding to the understanding of police 
organization, it should not only be read by those 
interested in the police. There is much in it of 
significance for most sociologists. 


Crime in England and Wales, by F. H. McCurm- 
TocK and N. Howarp Avison. New York: 
Humanities Press, 1969. 317 pp. $18.00. 


Joann H. MCNAMARA 
Michigan State University 


Students of comparative criminology and 
criminal justice will be quite interested in this 
extensive descriptive study of “indictable 
crimes” in England and Wales, focused pri- 
marily on the period between 1955 and 1965. 
The mass of data presented for 1965 is fortu- 
nate for the American criminologist in view of 
the extensive amount of data on crime and 
criminal justice collated by the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Admin- 
istration of Justice for that year. 

The data used are almost exclusively admin- 
istrative and crime statistics collected by the 
British Home Office from local police agencies, 
courts, and penal institutions. The authors at a 
number of points in their presentation indicate 
the data validity and reliability problems as- 
sociated with reporting policies; they neverthe- 
less attempt to portray trends in reported crime, 
arrest rates, and dispositions of cases either 
“cautioned by the police” or brought before 
magistrate or higher courts for crimes of a more 
serious nature. 

Differentials in reported crimes, arrests, and 
dispositions are shown for different crimes, sex, 
age, region, population size and density of given 
police jurisdiction, residence of offenders relative 
to the location of their offense, and recidivism. 
The authors present the findings as a descriptive 
study, eclectically invoking explanatory ideas in- 
stead of adopting or developing a theory of 
crime causation or control. Their explanatory 
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efforts include references to the increased mo- 
bility of the population, the rise of organized 
crime, the increased affluence of the general 
population, changes in the sex role of the fe- 
male, and some minor excursions into, for ex- 
ample, the role of the mass media in fostering 
crimes of violence. Perhaps one of the most 
striking features of the study is the lack of 
radical ditferences between crime in the United 
States and crime in England and Wales. The 
major difference is the much smaller annual in- 
crease in reported indictable crimes between 
1955 and 1965, as contrasted with the FBI Uni- 
form Crime Reports figures. 

Throughout the study a number of references 
are made to other research which is either com- 
pleted or in progress concerning crime and 
criminal justice in England and Wales. In large 
parc this work is either produced by the Home 
Office or by staff of the Institute of Criminology 
at Cambridge University. Little work done by 
American criminologists is referenced in this 
study. The authors are careful to point to a 
number of areas for future research which they 
consider necessary to interpret properly the 
trends and crime differentials reported in the 
study. They are particularly concerned about 
the problem of typifying the offender or the 
offense by legal labels rather than by situational 
or behavioral characteristics associated with the 
offenses and the offenders. 

The authors include a chapter entitled “The 
Challenge of Crime to the English Penal Sys- 
tem” in which they relate major and central 
findings from their prior analysis to existing 
conditions of law enforcement and the admin- 
istration of criminal justice. A number of recom- 
mendations are put forward as well as criticisms 
and endorsements of changes presently being 
imolemented or planned. 

In general, this work will serve well as a de- 
scriptive reference work for comparative crimi- 
nology. It remains for others and other research 
to interpret these data so that they can be in- 
corporated into criminological theory, 


Is Scientific Management Possible? A Critical 
Examination of Glacter’s Theory of Organiza- 
tion, by Joe KELLY. London, Englend: Faber 
and Faber Ltd., 1968. 332 pp. 63 s. 


Rosert J. House 
Bernard M. Baruch College, CUNY 


This book addresses the question “Can man 
in his ingenuity and wisdom devise organiza- 
tional solutions which give technological and 
economic effectiveness which in turn will. give 
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the affluence he so urgently wants, without 
offending the human condition?” The method of 
assessing this question is an historical analysis 
of the evolution and functioning of the Glacier 
Metal Company of Great Britain which is the 
largest producer of plane bearings in Europe, 
employing approximately 4,500 people in six 
locations and consisting of a number of subsid- 
iary companies in Great Britain, South Africa, 
and New Zealand. The Glacier Company was 
selected because (a) it has an international 
reputation in the fields of human and industrial 
relations, and (b) it has developed its own dis- 
tinctive management philosophy, the result of 
@ penetrating and radical analysis of the prob- 
lems of organizational life made chiefly by Wil- 
fred Brown, Managing Director and Chairman 
of the Board of Directors, and Elliot Jaques, 
consultant to the company since 1952. The his- 
tory of the company is traced through three 
phases: “The Traditional Phase” (pre-1942), 
“The Human Relations Phase” (1942 to early 
1950’s), and “The Task Management-—Pocket 
Bureaucracy Phase” (post 1950). For historical 
data Kelly relies on books and articles written 
by Brown and Jaques; business sections of news- 
papers and business journals; and company di- 
rectives, policies and procedures. In addition, 
questionnaire, activity sampling, and interview 
data are used to analyze and evaluate Glacier 
industrial relations, the role of the Glacier sec- 
tion manager, and the structure and- functioning 
of the Glacier supervisor and Glacier meetings. 

“The fundamental contention of this re- 
search is that the Glacier system is more deter- 
mined by structural factors than any theoretical 
prognostications produced by its own manage- 
ment theorists. The major determinants of 
Glacier policy and behavior are economic, mar- 
keting, technological, political, social and cul- 
tural factors” (p. 29). Kelly argues that the 
industrial culture of the 1940’s was essentially 
one in which “human relations” was the pre- 
vailing philosophy of management and that the 
Glacier decision to establish an industrial de- 
mocracy-type works council is an effect of this 
culture. “During the post 1950 period Glacier 
developed into a pocket bureaucracy, with fixed 
routes of communication and the use of cryptic 
argot with a military ring about it; efficiency 
was in; and happiness, if not out, received no 
mention” (pp. 26-27). This bureaucratization is 
attributed to the fact that in 1956, when the 
company faced a sharp fall in earnings, it 
brought in management consultants who applied 
their standard techniques, mainly work/study, 


programing, and budgetary control as a means 


of improving profitability. 
Kelly judges the Glacier system of manage- 
ment in regard to consistency, validity, pre- 
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dictability, and utilitarian value; he concludes 
that it fails the second test and passes the re- 
mainder. If this book is judged in terms of 
the same four criteria, it fails all four. In re- 
garc to consistency, the author claims to fe- 
spect social science data and methodology, yet 
consistently fails to support factual statements 
and generalizes well beyond his data. In regard 
to validity, there is little or no attempt to vali- 
date the data despite its suspect representa- 
tiveness. In regard to predictive power, Kelly 
makes no attempt to relate his data to social 
science theory or to test specific hypotheses. 
Finally, in regard to utilitarian value, the book 
appears to be more a source of confusion than 
a contribution. 


Industrial Man: Selected Readings, edited by 
Tom Burns, Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 
1959. 414 pp. Paperbound. $2.25. 


GEORGE RITZER 
University of Kansas 


Sociology is inundated with books of readings, 
and Burns has contributed to this flood. The 
only redeeming quality of most readers is that 
they make life easier for the sociologist by 
putting a number of important readings to- 
gether in one convenient location. This book 
does not quite achieve this goal although it 
does include several little-known (in the U.S.) 
pieces by Europeans. 

Ths book is divided into five parts. Part One. 
deals with industrialization and the develop- 
ment of industrial societies. Included in this 
section are familiar pieces by Weber on the 
Protestant ethic, Marx on the centrality of 
technology in industrialization and social change, 
and £melser on differentiation, integration, and 
the resulting social disturbances. These are all 
familiar to American sociologists. More un- 
familiar are excerpts from works by Mac- 
Pherson in which he develops yet another ty- 
pology of primitive to modern societies and 
Landes’ piece on industrialization in Europe. 
Part Two, industrialism, is composed of read- 
ings Ey Marx on alienation, Dahrendorf on the 
servic? class, and Wilensky’s article on leisure. 
Part ‘Three includes familiar work on industrial 
organization by Stinchcombe, Woodward, and 
Crozier, as well as a previously published article 
by the editor. Part Four, which is supposed to 
deal with the social worlds of the manager and 
worker, has only two articles. Dalton’s classic, 
but déted, article on line-staif conflict is offered 
as a description of the social world of managers. 
An excerpt by Popitz, et al., on worker’s image 
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of society is presented to inform the reader of: 


the social world of workers. The- last section 
deals with work relationships and the work sit- 
uation with three pieces. One is the well-known 
study by- Roy of the piecework machine shop, 
while the other two are European studies of the 
effect of technological change in coal mining 
and of Norwegian seamen. 

As the above summary indicates, the basic 
-- problem with this book is that, in choosing to 
cover virtually all of industrial sociology with 
‘seventeen readings, Burns has had to cover & 
number of ‘areas rather superficially. As an 
example, Dalton’s article on line-staff conflict 
does not adequately cover the social world of 
the manager. Further, many of-the pieces are 
dated, with only seven of them being published 
in the last ten years. Scant attention is paid to 
the mass of recent studies in industrial sociology. 
Excerpts from Marx do not do justice to the 


concept of alienation in the light of recent re-. 
search and . theorizing on the concept. Burns’ ’ 


general introduction and the introductions to 
each section are brief; and, while some are use- 
_ ful, others are inaedquate. For example, his in- 
troduction to the section on work relationships 
and the’ work situation consists of a largely 
irrelevant discussion of the ideas of F. W. 


.." Taylor. This- book, then, offers the industrial 


sociologist some readings which are generally not 
found in volumes such as this; but it is marred 
by a number of serious limitations. 


Termination: The Closing at Baker Plant, by 
’ ÅLFRED Store. Indianapolis, Ind.: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1969. 340 pp. $7.50. 


Janice B. VANLANDINGHAM 
Auburn University 


Termination, stemming from research con- 
ducted by Michigan’s Institute for Social Re- 
search on the influence of environment upon 
employee health, describes the impact of job 
loss upon middle-aged employees. Baker, a man- 
ufacturer and supplier of paint for the Detroit 
automotive complex, was a plant where facili- 
ties were added as demand increased; this hap- 
hazard expansion process, combined with rela- 
tively inefficient, though humane, personnel 
policies, eventually culminated in Baker’s ter- 
mination and replacement by an automated plant 
in another state. Because of the peculiar nature 
of the market, the manager of Baker had to 
‘maintain the plant in operation until a new 
facility was completed—a two-year process. 
Employees from Baker were not permitted to 
transfer to the new plant. 


; 
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The author has written a book that is difħ- 
cult to assess in the typical manner since it 
reads like a novel with an unhappy ending. He 
has skillfully woven a dramatic account of the . 
circumstances surrounding, events occurring, and 
personalities involved in “putting to bed” a 
plant that had, for so many years, been home 
to so many people. Slote reconstructs, through 
details of interviews with thirty employees from 
the plant manager to the janitor, actions and 
reactions of Baker employees from the time 
that the first announcement was made to the 
final -closing date. The result of his effort is an 
emotionally enveloping account of people dis- 
placed in a society of rapidly-changing tech- 
nology. 

Middle-aged employees, faced with the pros- 
pect of job loss, often assume a sick role as a 
means of coping with the socially undesirable 
status of unemployment or underemployment. 
Many of the employees began exhibiting symp- 
toms of nervous disorders immediately follow- 
ing the first formal announcement of Baker’s 
closing. During the duration of the termination 
operation, three salesmen died and familial 
problems seemed to occur more frequently 
among the employees. Since many employees, 
because of their age, could not find what they: 
deemed “suitable” employment, the sick role 
tended to prevail even after the plant was com- 
pletely closed. 

The theoretical value of the book has to be 
inferred since any statement of theoretical 
orientation is limited to the brief introduction 
and to occasional references throughout the 
text. The bulk of the material is in diary form 
and/or of the case study type. The author uti- 
lizes emotional interpretations of the respon- 
dents’ reactions to his questions in order to 
illustrate the soundness of his theoretical as- 
sumptions. For example, in an interview with 
Ned Rockwell, Chairman of the Union Bar- 
gaining Committee and employee of nineteen 
years, Slote concludes: “failure is written all 
over this man, etched in his words.” Interpre- 
tations of this type are characteristic of much 
of the book. Although Slote’s theory, on the sur- 
face, seems valid enough, one must reserve judg- 
ment until a subsequent publication presenting 
statistical evidence is made available. 

Termination’s value stems from its depiction 
of management-union strategies and from its 
description of the human problems of displace- 
ment. It comes very close to indicting business, 
the community, and government for their failure 
to assume any responsibility for the plight of the 
middle-aged unemployed. It is a realistic account 
which can add relevance to courses in indus- 
trial sociology, psychology, and social change. 
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Innovations in Social Psychiatry: A Social Psy- 
chological Perspective Through Dialogue, by 
JosHUA Bærer and RicHarp I. Evans. Lon- 
don: The Avenue Publishing Co., 1969. 211 
pp. Clothbound, $7.00. Paperbound, $4.00. 


Harotp A. MuL¥Forp 
University of Iowa 


The authors of this work accomplish their 
purpose: “The present volume seeks neither to 
present a review of the literature relevant to 
the emergence of the community psychiatry 
movement nor to evaluate the relative impor- 
tance of the individual pioneers who have con- 
tributed to the growth of this movement, Rather, 
is this book concerned with the subjective im- 
pressions of one such pioneer” (p. 7). The im- 
pressions are those of Joshua Bierer-—founder 
of the Marlborough Day Hospital and Director 
of the Institute of Social Psychiatry, London 
—as expressed to Richard Evans, professor of 
psychology, of the University of Houston. 

The work opens with Evans briefly sketching 
his own social psychological views of human 
behavior and mental disorders. The key concept 
in his model is that of socialization and de- 
socialization. He views mental disorders, es- 
pecially psychosis, ag involving the breakdown 
of the individual’s basic socialization skills in 
one or more of the following areas: (1) the 
family, (2) the occupational environment, or 
(3) some aspect or aspects of general inter- 
personal relationships. It is within this concep- 
tual framework that Evans formulates questions 
for Bierer. 

For answers Bierer draws on more than 20 
years of clinical practice centering on the idea 
that treatment of the mentally ill should re- 
main within the realm of society as much as 
possible, thereby achieving a maximum degree 
of overlap between the treatment situation and 
the behavioral expectations of society. 

The book is divided into two sections plus 
appendices containing original writings by 
Bierer. In the first Bierer comments upon the 
history and evolution of social psychiatry and 
offers his views on the changing concepts of 
psychopathology as well as some of the funda- 
mental principles of social psychiatry. In the 
second he discusses some of the limitations 
which decrease the effectiveness of traditional 
diagnostic techniques and presents his concept 
of “total therapeutic community service,” as an 
alternative approach to helping the mentally ill. 
He then discusses the progress being made 
toward attainment of his ideal of the thera- 
peutic community which involves therapeutic 
social clubs, day hospitals, and autonomous 
therapeutic community hostels. Section Two 
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closes with a chapter by Evans in which he 
critically evaluates the dialogue content and 
offers suggestions for possible evaluative re- 
search programs. Evans seems painfully aware 
of the dearth of systematic objective evaluation 
of Bierer’s work—perhaps because major con- 
cepts are not clearly defined and are only loosely 
tied together. 

Bierer’s original writings describe in detail 
his many years of work developing day hos- 
pitals, therapeutic social clubs, and therapeutic 
communities, and give some of the rationale for 
his work. In the final article Bierer proposes a 
new educational system whereby the teaching 
for the whole nation would be placed in the 
hands of the best 20 to 50 educators in the 
country who would teach through the medium 
of television, records, radio, and films. Students 
would be organized in groups, choosing their 
own group leaders. Older students would be 


chosen as leaders for younger children in groups 
‘of ten. He argues that “By giving young people 


responsible positions and a feeling of impor- 
tance ... they might be prevented from seek- 
ing recognition on the negative side in the form 
of juvenile delinquency” (p. 209). This chapter 
was apparently added as an afterthought aimed 
at the prevention of mental disorders by pre- 
venting juvenile delinquency. 

The reader unacquainted with the notion of 
shifting help for the mentally ill away from the 
institution and closer to the patient’s own 
social setting will find this book of some in- 
terest. To the reader more acquainted with 
social psychiatry the innovations referred to 
in the title date from some years ago. 


Mental Health and Social Policy, by Davin 
MEcHANIC. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1969. 171 pp. Clothbound, $5.95. Paper- 
bound, $2.50. 


Mental Heclth and the Community: Problems, 
Programs, and Strategies, edited by MILTON 
F. SHORE and ForTUNE V. MANNINO. New 
York: Behavioral Publications, 1969. 209 pp. 
Clothbound, $7.95. Paperbound, $4.65. 


Ray R. CANNING 
University of Utah 


It is somewhat amusing and pathetic that 
“mental health,” like “crime and delinquency” 
and other major social and personal problems, is 
“in” and, being “in,” becomes the focus of 
swirling forces of unfathomable dynamics and 
magnitude—money, public opinion, political 
pressures, intramural competition, and conflict. 
The decades of the fifties and sixties saw Wash- 
ington not only prime the pump but’ almost 
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swamp it. And so the “third mental health move- 
ment” grew. David Mechanic considers some of 
the aspects of these events. 

A coherent public policy concerning mental 
health is a necessity, he says, “not only to meet 
bureaucratic requirements but also, and more 
importantly, to use the limited resources avail- 
able to achieve the best balance of short-term 
and long-range objectives.” This, of course, re- 
quires hard decisions among competing and per- 
suasive alternatives, each of which in turn de- 
pends upon and is relative to a particular set 
of assumptions and concepts. “Whatever the 
present state of scientific knowledge, it is essen- 
tial that we at least recognize the issues relevant 
to public policy decisions, define the alternatives 
open to us, and consider the probable advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each form of action.” 
He denies any intention of offering simple or 
sweeping recommendations and turns instead to 
the deep issues and problems which must be 
taken into account if adequate social policy 
is to result. E 

Mechanic introduces the' mental health profes- 
sions and their orientations but for brevity limits 
both discussions severely, I would have pre- 
ferred a more extensive coverage of these two 
subjects in Chapter 1. In Chapters 2 and 3 he 
discusses various answers offered by these dif- 
fering mental health professionals to the prob- 
lems of defining mental health and illness and 
explaining their causes and possible control. 
Mechanic is not doctrinaire, nor is he cowed. 
Carefully he wends his way through the cross- 
fire, inspecting one position after another, and 
survives with no apparent wounds or hatreds. 

Having paid tribute to the pioneers of the first 
mental health movement (Pinel, Dix, e¢ al.), 
and the second (Freud and the analysts who 
followed him), Mechanic turns in Chapter 4 to 
post-World War II developments, especially so- 
called community psychiatry. Its responsibility 
becomes huge or overwhelming, depending upon 
which frames of reference and definitions of 
mental illness are adopted and therefore which 
criteria are used to identify disorders or cases 
and to plan their treatment. Needless to say, 
whatever combination prevails (and perhaps 
we are lucky that no single one holds sway) 
policy makers need to give careful considera- 
tion to issues and difficulties discussed in the 
last section of this book. They include choosing 
criteria for measuring the effects of alternative 
mental health programs (Chapter 6), concepts 
- and strategies of prevention and community psy- 
chiatry (Chapter 7), and mental illness, the 
community, and the law (Chapter 8). In his 
final chapter, “Looking Toward The Future,” 
Mechanic patiently but firmly calls us all to- 
gether, the “team” that sometimes fights better 
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among ourselves than against the “enemy,” and 
reminds us of our weaknesses and our poten- 
tials for intelligent joint action. To our claims 
and counterclaims he insists we “pay deference 
to the facts rather than to those who proclaim 
them.” And he keeps us humble with a final 
reminder that “mental health is not the panacea 
for all our problems and difficulties.” 

Shore and Mannino, on the other hand, seem 
to fit most social problems under the umbrella 
of mental health problems. Unlike Mechanic, 
they assume the broad-spectrum definition and 
move on to their major concerns of problems, 
programs, and strategies. While Mechanic had 
the advantage of writing his own book, Shore 
and Mannino faced the three basic problems of 
editorship: (1) the difficulty of insuring con- 
sistency and high quality among the selections, 
(2) maintenance of a tight focus, and (3) re- 
sponsibility for logical integration. Given their 
wide focus for “mental health” (ranging from 
support of urban renewal to consultation ser- 
vices’ to schools and development architects) 
they achieve an acceptable level of success. The 
papers are generally well written and by com- 
petent people. Logical integration is achieved 
by dividing the book into four parts which 
form a sequential consideration of first, pro- 
grams with a social action orientation, second, 
programs with a mental health service orienta- 
tion, third, programs with a problem-solving 
orientation, and, finally, new areas. Probably 
the greatest value to the reader interested in 
the various types of programs is the clear and 
candid reporting of failures and successes—of 
unexpected but crucial personal and social crises. 
Like case studies from applied anthropologists 
and administrators, these reports are personal 
documents honestly elucidating the pragmatics 
and foibles of planned change. As the editors 
say in their final words, “They are not intended 
to serve as a manual. If the authors have elicited 
discussion and/or controversy out of which new 
programs, new ideas, or new strategies will be 
generated, the volume will have served its pur- 
pose.” Clearly, this is a worthwhile aim and 
one which I believe is generally achieved. 


Industrial Organizations and Health, edited by 
FRANK BAKER, PETER J. M. McEwan, and 
ALAN SHELDON. Volume I: Selected Readings, 
New York: Barnes and Noble, 1969. 699 pp. 
$14.50. 


James W. RINEHART 
University of Western Ontario, Canada 


This collection of 31 previously published 
articles will disappoint those who approach it 
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with the intention of learning how various types 
of industrial concerns and work settings are 
related to health. Most of the papers bear no 
resemblance to the kind of research carried out, 
for example, by Kornhauser in his Mental 
Health of the Industrial Worker. 

The opening section includes papers by -In- 
keles and Levinson and French and Kahn which 
provide frameworks for the study of, the rela- 
tionship between organizations and personality 
by conceptually specifying relevant, dimen: 
sions of each. A paper by H. Levinson 
views organizations as refuges. “for recouping 
psychological losses in a rapidly changing so- 
ciety.” Organizations, we are told, serve as ob- 
jects of transference, provide defenses against 
unconscious anxiety, and relieve depression. It 
is also reassuring to learn that if the organiza- 
tion does not meet the individual’s needs “he 
can leave it.” This apologia for organizations is 
balanced somewhat by Argyris’ study of aspects 
of industry which impede the fulfillment’ of 
human needs and aspirations. 

Many of the articles in the second and fourth 
sections are redundant. The bulk of the papers 
relate factors such as absenteeism, accidents, 
and morale to organizational variables such as 
size and span of control. Especially worthwhile 
is Zander and Quinn’s review of industrial re- 
search. Of the components of work situations 
found to be associated with variations in mental 
states the most prominent was the extent to 
which workers control their own fates. Posi- 
tive psychological states are enhanced when 
workers participate in decision-making and have 
a high degree of job autonomy. 

The articles in the third section are generally 
good but unrelated to each other. Included are 
research reviews on frustrations of industrial 
work, aspiration-achievement discrepancies and 
mental illness, and aging in industry. There is 
also a paper by Faunce on automation and a 
discussion of the techniques employed by or- 
ganizations to reduce anxieties over demotion. 

In the final section Pagés, Bennis, and Shep- 
ard and Blake discuss strategies for inducing 
change in organizations. The principal technique 
recommended is some form of group therapy 
such as laboratory training or sensitivity train- 
ing, the purpose of which is to facilitate 
communication and cooperation by resolving ir- 
rational intra- and interpersonal conflicts, becom- 
ing for organizations what laxatives are to 
human organisms. In both cases appropriate 
measures are introduced to open the channels 
of a “clogged” system. Such measures are, 
therefore, more conducive to establishing equi- 
librium than to inducing genuine change. 

The authors’ faith in group therapy may ac- 
count for their failure to delineate the types of 
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situatons in which it may be employed effec- 
tively. For example, laboratory training prob- 
ably works only when participants are drawn 
from the same level of the organizational 
hierarchy. As Katz points out in his paper, the 
technique only facilitates communication when 
the scurce of the problem is irrational. How- 
ever, the most significant and persistent con- 
flicts in industry have a rational basis as, for 
example, those between manual workers and 
management over wages and control of work. 

It is impossible to recommend a reader that 
purpo-tedly focusses on industry and health but 
which largely ignores crucial components of each 
and the relationships between them. Certainly, 
good studies are available which bear directly 
on the issue of health and industry. It is ap- 
parent that the health of members of industrial 
concems is important to the editors primarily 
when it interferes with the efficient operation 
of the organization. Otherwise, how can one. 


-‘accouct for the numerous papers on absentee- 


i 


E ism, motivated accidents, and morale? Further- 


more, thé editors obviously are more interested 


in organizations’ than with industrial organiza- 


tions. This emphasis is evidenced by their failure 
to corsider literature dealing with the special 
and often stress-laden conditions of work faced 
by menual workers as well as by the lower 
echelons of white collar employees. 

The papers in this volume oriented to the 
efficiency and benevolence of organizations far 
outweizh those expressing a concern with human 
problems generated by industrial concerns. Con- 
sequently, its contents, like its price, may be 
more suitable to the tastes of managers than 
sociolcgists. 


Lecturas in Plenary Sessions, edited by MARK 
KELLER and Timotay G. Correy. Volume IT 
of the Proceedings of the 28th International 

- Congress in Alcohol and Alcoholism. Written 
in French and English. Highland Park, N. J.: 
Hillhouse Press, 1969. 252 pp. $7.50. 


STEVEN R. BUREKETT 
Washington State University 


The volume contains lectures and addresses 
dealing with various aspects of alcohol research, 
treatment, and control, along with statements 
regarding the purposes, functions, and back- 
ground of the 28th International Congress on 
Alcoho. and Alcoholism, held in Washington, 
D.C., in September, 1969. Each lecture is ac- 
companied by an abstract printed in the alter- 
nate language, either French or English, to the 
one in which it was originally presented. 

For the most part, the lectures are general 
summary statements directed at a limited num- 
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ber of issues. With few exceptions, the papers fit 
into the following categories: (a) current trends 
in physiological, medical-psychiatric, and socio- 
cultural research on alcoholism and drinking 
behavior; (b) discussions of attempts at gov- 
ernment control of alcoholic beverages in Scan- 
dinavia, Australia, and the U.S.A.; (c) the 
“relationships and non-relationships” of alcohol 
and drug problems from several different per- 
spectives, e.g., education, treatment; (d) the 
role of therapy in dealing with problem drinkers 
and alcoholics; and (e) other strategies and 
policies regarding alcohol use as a social prob- 
lem. 

Given the nature of the Conference and the 
‘diversity of its membership, the papers were 
not directed to specialists in any single disci- 
pline. Those who expect detailed discussions 
relevant to a specific interest will not want to 
read this book. On the other hand, for those 
looking for general, up-to-date information re- 
garding the activities of those in other disci- 
plines concerned with alcohol use, the book will 
be valuable. Since this is its strength, it is un- 
fortunate that the editors failed on occasion to 
obtain and include references to articles cited 
in the papers and that they did not take time 
to present the papers in a consistent style. 

Although the lectures are generally objective 
. in their approach to alcohol use, leanings toward 
the morality issue are, as one might expect, in- 
evitably in evidence. In fact, with the possible 
‘exception of a physiologist, one conclusion 
reached or implied in several of the papers and 
especially in those presented by a clergyman, a 
judge, and a road safety expert is “Never serve 
liquor to rats.” Compared with the alcohol liter- 
ature of the not-so-distant past, however, the 
general tenor of these papers suggests an open- 
ness of thought which will hopefully enter soon 
into our legal and social dealings with, and 
definitions of, the alcoholic. 


Poverty and Mental Retardation: A Causal 
Relationship, by Ropcer L. Huriey. New 
York: Random House, 1969. 301 pp. Cloth- 
bound, $6.95. Paperbound (Vintage), $1.95. 


a SAMUEL A. KRAMER 
Catholic University of America 


This book professes to be “a new assessment” 
of mental retardation due to economic poverty, 
and describes the effects of cultural deprivation, 
inadequate and ineffective public education, lack 
of health care, and the continued dependence 
created by welfare programs. However, mental 
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retardation is almost wholly disregarded after 
the title and first chapter and is made synony- . 
mous with social retardation. The author claims 
that mental retardation and environmental 
deprivation are not “easy to separate in prac- 
tice,” so apparently he does not even try. Among 
others, Senator Kennedy was confused by this 
lack of definition since he refers in his fore- 
word to “those among them we all too con- 
veniently choose to call ‘mentally retarded’.” 

As a descriptive commentary on poverty, this 
book is merely another of many concerned with 
the urban crisis, civil rights, the unemployed, 
the uneducated, and similar social problems. 
The claimed objective is missed: i.e., “to de- 
lineate the relationship between poverty and 
mental retardation and to place mental re- 
tardation in its true perspective as a social 
pathology which thrives especially in the 
ghetto.” Selected quotations and references are 
used to “prove” a point. Sometimes quotations 
are used without citation for such proof, e.g. 
“Medical people seem wedded to the idea 
that Sf only they were not so lazy, they would 
enjoy the American standard of living as we 
do.” There are easy transitions from selected 
‘writings to generalized claims. E.g., “estimates 
are that the worker’s child in the USSR has 
twice as good a chance of going to college as 
his US counterpart ... an ugly fact, but one 
we must permit to crawl out from under its 
rock.” An estimate has become a fact; yet two 
pages later the author challenges the estimates 
of Goddard and other scientists because they 
have not overcome their “ignorance and preju- 
dice.” References to “poor prenatal care which 
can impair intellectual performance” are readily 
altered so that con becomes do, and intellectual 
performance becomes mental retardation. 

Frequently, the author accepts anything which 
suits a desired position, no matter how contra- 
dictory. On pages 14, 15, and elsewhere he re- 
jects the concept of IQ. “It will be shown later 
that currently used IQ tests are almost com- 
pletely inadequate for evaluating the intellectual 
potential of the poor.” Nevertheless, on pages 
24, 29, and throughout the chapters on intel- 
lectual performance and education, IQ is used 
by him as an acceptable measure of deficiencies 
in achievement. “Seventy percent of 4,000 high 
school dropouts, the majority of whom were 
of low socio-economic status, possessed normal 
or above-average 1Q’s. Obviously, the system is 
not educating the very people whom educators 
believe have the potential to learn.” Many other 
IQ results are cited approvingly when they meet 
the desired purpose. 

In addition, very positive statements are 
made without proof, “Certainly one reason (for 
the predominance of Negroes among mentally 
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retarded) is that they are physically deprived 
. to a greater degree than children from other 
ethnic groups.” Certainly! Again, on page 92, 
two experiments in education “prove without 
. question that poor children can be educated 
just as well as children from any other socio- 
economic class.” Prove! Statistics follow the 
same pattern of selectivity and imagination. 
“It is impossible. to say with accuracy what the 
ratio is between those who suffer from organic 
damage and those who do not; but there. are 
probably eight poor, deprived people—includ- 
-` ing Negroes—who are not organically damaged 
to every person’ who is.” Probably! Curious 
readers may wish to continue this by comparing 
page 27 with 54 about lifelong dullness and 
pages 99, 103, and 106 about the pupil tracking 
system in school. 

This book is not a study of mental retarda- 
tion, and even the author seems to have for- 
gotten his purpose. On page 132 is a list of 13 
maladies afflicting the poor, but he does not 
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include mental retardation. On pages 236—237 
is another list with the same omission. This 
may well be the only current book purporting 
to discuss mental retardation that does not even 
mention the National Association for Retarded 
Children. It also disregards the many-faceted 
Collaborative Perinatal Research Project of 
the National Institutes of Health which started 
in 1959 and will continue until 1974, studying 
58,000 women and their children, most of whom 
are poor. It is the most extensive and expensive 
study ever undertaken but the author of this 
book did not recognize it. 

Perhaps it would serve an interesting purpose 
to point out that a reference to New Jersey, 
the focal point of this study, is another error. 
New Jersey historians and St. Augustine city 
leaders may be surprised to learn on page 199 
that Newark is “the third and oldest city in the 
nation.” They will not be more surprised than 
I, as a medical sociologist, was in reading this 
book about mental retardation. 
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TRENDS IN VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIPS 
OF AMERICAN ADULTS: REPLICATION BASED ON 
SECONDARY ANALYSIS OF NATIONAL SAMPLE 
SURVEYS * 


HERBERT H. HYMAN 
Wesleyan University 


CHARLES R, WRIGHT 


Anneberg School of Communications, 
University of Pennsylvania 


American Soclological Review 1971, Vol. 36 (April) :191-206 


A small but noteworthy increase in the percentage of American adults who belong to 
voluntary associations has occurred since the mid-1950’s (the date of an earlier study 
of this topic by the authors), as documented through several replications of national sample 
surveys. These same replications also confirm a major generalisation of the earlier study 
that such membership ts less common than had been assumed; indeed, voluntary association 
membership is not characteristic of the majority of American adults. Data from the repli- 
cations confirm the previously demonstrated relationship between membership and major 
socioeconomic characteristics; but subgroup trends suggest that during the more recent 
period there has been a sharper growth in associational membership among the lower status 
groups. Although the findings are not completely consistent, there also seems to have been 
-@ Sharper growth in association memberships on the part of Negroes. All of these findings, 

. Eke those in the earlier study which has been replicated, are based on secondary analysis 
of national sample surveys. These social trends should be systematically measured and docu- 
mented in the future by additional replications and new primary surveys. 


DOZEN years ago in this journal, by the 
secondary analysis of survey data, we 
presented the first evidence on the 

magnitude and correlates of voluntary as- 
sociation memberships of Americans, based 
on probability samples of the adult popula- 
tion of the nation (Wright and Hyman, 
1958:284-294). The surveys on which we 
drew dated from 1953 and 1955. Those re- 
sults, by virtue of their generality and 


* We gratefully acknowledge grants-in-aid from 
the Public Affairs Center of Wesleyan University 
and. from the University of Pennsylvania’s Com- 
puter Center. We also express our appreciation 
to the National Opinion Research Center, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and to Patrick Bova of that or- 
ganization; and to the Interuniversity Consortium, 
University of Michigan, for making survey materials 
available to us; and to Professor Sidney Verba who 
provided unpublished data from his present re- 
search in progress; and to Judith Beinstein, Donna 
Ellis, and Barry Goldman, who assisted on the 
project. 
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rarity, continued to be useful over the years 
to many social scientists interested in the 
topic. But with the passage of time, scholars 


- dependent on the old evidence have beer 


forced to make a giant inferential leap from 
the data of the early fifties to the facts about 
America as it approached and entered the 
seventies. 


ìł Other secondary analyses of nationalt data ir 
the literature since 1958 have served to enrich our 
knowledge of the phenomenon and its correlates, 
and of the range of measurement error, but have 
not served to up-date the estimates and documen: 
trends. Findings reported by Lane (1959:78) were 
based on a small national sample surveyed in 1952. 
Findings reported by Hausknecht (1962) were 
based on a 1954 survey and a reanalysis of the 
same 1955 NORC survey we had previously em- 
ployed. Lazerwitz (1962:690-696) presents data 
for 1957 from a national study by the Survey Re 
search Center. More recent evidence, referring to 
1960, was presented by Almond and Verba (1962: 
300-322), but their published analysis examines 
cross-national differences, and the trend in Ameria 
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One might make a good argument that 
the prevalence of membership in voluntary 
associations and its patterning in the social 
` structure have remained stable. Some, hark- 
ing back to Tocqueville, may see the phe- 
nomenon as rooted in the ‘American national 
character or in the basic legal and political 
institutions which permit and encourage such 
involvements on the part of citizens. Others 
who stress social structural factors as the 
basic determinants of membership may also 
see the phenomenon as firmly rooted. If 
such conditions endure, why then should 
there have been any major changes in the 
findings? 

Such arguments will hardly convince those 
who can advance plausible speculation for 
rival hypotheses. As the population has 
grown more affluent and educated, more in- 
dividuals have arrived at the very circum- 
stances found in repeated studies to increase 
voluntary association membership. In addi- 
tion, as particular groups within the popula- 
tion have become mobilized and politicized 
by events—the poor, Negroes, young adults 
—their organizational involvement corre- 
spondingly may have grown. Certainly, the 
social and political changes we have all ex- 
perienced could have increased the member- 
ships of Americans in the aggregate and 
altered the former patterns and differentials 
found among subgroups. 

But perhaps there are other currents mov- 
ing the patterns in unexpected ways or re- 
versing the normal trends. Some groups who 
had entered upon a phase of association may 
now have moved beyond the period of in- 
volvement and participation to a stage of dis- 
illusion and alienation. Perhaps they have 
rejected “conventional” associations. In- 
stead of an increase in some quarters, there 
may have been a decline in voluntary as- 
sociation membership, as individuals retire 
prematurely into isolation and apathy or 
form into transient social movements which 
have not yet solidified into new forms of 
stable association. 


is not treated. As will be described, we have used 
their American sample in our current analysis. To 
convey the stretch necessitated from old data to 
current description, we may note that several publi- 
cations revised as recently as 1969 and one dated 
1970, plus others published for the first time in 
1969, reprint or cite our 1955 data as the only 
evidence, 
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Empirical evidence, not speculation, Is 
needed. We ourselves have not yet the re- 
sources to undertake costly and systematic 
primary surveys on the problem or to finance 
a supplementary inquiry to be “piggy- 
backed” on appropriate national surveys. We 
hope that day will soon come for us and 
others.: Even when it dawns, however, the 
course the phenomenon has taken in the 
years between 1955 and 1970 will remain a 
mystery, unless we find some way to il- 
luminate that period. Other social scientists 
——with one possible exception—also seem not- 
to have had the resources to carry out sys- 
tematic national surveys on the phenomenon 
since 1955, nor to have published any sub- 
stantial evidence on the national picture or 
trends.” But if secondary analysis served us 
well before, perhaps it can serve us again to - 
provide evidence on the more recent patterns 
and the changes in voluntary association 
membership that have occurred since the 
mid-fifties in America. Such is our hope, and 
we shall try to replicate our earlier analysis 
and present whatever trends may be docu- 
mented by available surveys.® 


2The work of Almond and Verba constitutes the 
exception; Verba’s data from a 1967 survey when 
published will provide elaborate evidence for that 
one point in time. To be sure many important 
local studies of voluntary association membership 
have been published over the years, attesting to 
the lively research interest in the topic. But none 
of these describes the large picture for the nation 
or lends itself to the measurement of national 
trends; all relate to a circumscribed universe such 
as a small community, a single metropolis, or even 
a neighborhood within a city. For obvious method- 
ological reasons, such as variations in sampled popu- 
lations, sampling procedures, instruments and op- 
erational definitions, to mention just a few, an 
analyst could not simply patch together these vari- 
ous local surveys to approximate a national study. 
Equally obvious, the findings about extent of af- 
filiation In local studies need not be commensurate 
with our earlier or current national estimates of 
voluntary association memberships. For specific 
examples and further comment on these points, see 
our earlier paper (Wright and Hyman, 1958: 285, 
footnotes 3 end 4) and Babchuk and Edwards 
(1965:150). 

8In a recent monograph, Duncan (1969) has 
mace an eloquent plea for the systematic study of 
social trends by the replication of previous inquiries, 
and among the phenomena, which he singles out as 
important for such moritoring, he includes mem- 
bership in voluntary associations. In noting that 
the 1955 NORC data are cited in a government 
publication as recently as 1969, he remarks, “It is 
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METHOD AND DATA 


It would be ideal if our search had re- 
vealed a series of completed surveys, com- 
parable in every detail with the earlier 1955 
survey and spaced out through time up to 
the present. Then any trends that might have 
been documented could be attributed to real 
factors and could not be discounted as arti- 
facts produced by changes in procedures 
from survey to survey. If, in addition, near 
each point in time, there had been several 
surveys clustered closely together which were 
exact replications or which employed varied 
operations, it would have been possible to 
assess the reliability of the measurements 
and appraise the changes in results that flow 
from different operational definitions of the 
concept of membership, and different mea- 
“surement approaches. 

This ideal cannot be achieved, but parts 
of the grand design, smaller than desirable, 
but nevertheless attractive in nature, can be 
provided. As will be seen, we have sacrificed 
contemporaneity for comparability i in select- 
ing one major survey conducted in 1962, 
which came close to being an exact replica- 
tion in the critical, technical respects essen- 
tial to providing accufate evidence on the 
change over a seven-year period. From other 
surveys, we can piece together with this an 
approximate picture of changes over a longer 
period, and also obtain evidence on the de- 
gree to which the aggregate estimates and 
the subgroup patterns fluctuate because of 
the measurement procedures employed. To 
anticipate our discussion, we summarize in 
Chart I the component surveys used. Their 
exact function in the total design will be 
reviewed. 


CHART I 


SURVEYS EMPLOYED FOR REPLICATION 
AND TREND ANALYSIS 


Replication I: 1955-1962 
Comparable national surveys by NORC, sample 
sizes 2379 and 1775. Memberships of adult re- 
spondent in local associations, excluding unions. 
Replication II: 1953-1958 
Comparable national surveys by NORC, sample 
sizes 2809 and 2691. Memberships of family unit 
in associations, including unions. 


curlous that no more recent Information is avail- 
able” (Duncan, 1969:32). i 
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Supplementary Sources: 

1960 National survey of NORC, sample size 930. 
Memberships of adult respondent in associa- 
tions, excluding unions. Instrument different 
from Replication I. 

National survey by NORC, sample size, 3015. 
Memberships of adult respondents. Instru- 
ment different from Replication I or 1960 


survey. 


1967 


Considering matters in their worst light, 
scholars will no longer have to take such 
a giant leap forward into time, having as 
their empirical take-off point new evidence 
up tc 1962. And their confidence before the 
take-off can be bolstered or qualified, since 
they now will know, at least, what stability 
or caange in membership accompanies a 
seven-year interval, and since they can apply 
that knowledge to the inferences they are 
forced to make about the mysterious course 
of the phenomenon in the most recent inter- 
val. 

W2 shall briefly describe the elements of 
comparability in the 1955 and 1962 surveys 
used to document aggregate trends and sub- 
group patterns over the ‘seven-year interval. 


Both surveys were based on national proba- _ 


bility samples of the noninstitutionalized © 
population of the United States over 21 
years of age. The 1955 sample contained 
237G respondents and the 1962 sample, 
1775.4 In both surveys, the question on vol- 
untary association membership came at the 
end of a leng personal interview on matters 
unrelated to voluntary associations, and 
there is no reason to think in either instance 
that the prior sequence of questions would 
make the matter of organizational member- 
ship salient or prestigious.” The relevant bat- 


t For a detailed description of the sample design 
In the 1962 survey, the reader is referred to John- 
stone and Rivera (1965). As the reader will find 
in that source, the sample design incorporated sev- 
eral supplementary samples including Individuals 
under age 21, all of which could be combined by 
varicus weighting procedures. Our description ap- 
plies only to the unweighted adult sample which 
could be easily segregated for our purposes. The 
completion rate for that sample is reported as 82%. 
A detailed description of the 1955 survey is pre- 
sented in Feldman (1966), where the completion 
rate is indicated also as 82%. 

6 On the possible influence of the previous con- 
text of questions in changitig the estimates of vol- 
untary association membership, see Hausknecht’s 
(1962: 127~129) discussion of the different esti- 
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teries of questions were virtually identical. 
In 1955: “Do you happen to belong to any 
groups or organizations in the community 
here? Which ones? Any others?” In 1962: 
“Do you belong to any groups or organiza- 
tions here in the community? Which ones? 
Any others?” 

Both surveys were conducted by the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, and there- 
fore the general research procedures—the 
way the samples were designed and carried 
out, the way coding was handled, etc.—were 
comparable. But what should be stressed is 
that the style of interviewing and the char- 
acter of the field staff was also constant over 
the surveys, which constancy is critical for 
the kind of data elicited by an open-ended 
question and supplementary probes. The re- 
sults otherwise might vary simply because 
interviewing staffs differ in the degree to 
which they probe.® To be sure, one might 
speculate that a series of closed questions 
about different types of membership, or a 
card question that aided recall, might elicit 
more complete answers and more valid find- 
ings on the full extent of membership.’ What- 
ever intrinsic limitations the open-ended ap- 
proach may have, it nevertheless was oper- 
ated in the same way over the two surveys. 
In the attempt to replicate the tests of the 
social correlates of membership, and in the 
examination of the refined trends for par- 
ticular subgroups in the population, the con- 
stancy of the agency involved also increases 
our confidence that such variables as income 
and education, among others, have been enu- 
merated in the same way in both surveys and 
that the same coding conventions have been 
applied to the raw data. Otherwise, any ap- 
parent changes observed might simply re- 
flect capricious classification of the respon- 
dents, and variations in the way such 





mates obtained in a Gallup 1954 survey and the 
1955 NORC survey which had dramatically differ- 
ent topics prior to the particular question. 

6 For an illustration of different “house styles” of 
interviewing, and the varlation between Roper and 
NORC interviewers in handling free-answers, see 
Riesman (1958: especially 344, 352). 

TIn our earlier paper some evidence from the 
comparisons of the use of a card question vs. an 
open-ended question suggested that the results were 
not that vulnerable to changes in instruments, Ad- 
ditional evidence will be presented below. 
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questions were put to them in the two sur- 
veys. 

The concept of a “voluntary” association 
suffers from some ambiguity—-what shall be 
included under that term? In the 1955 sur- 
vey, the question, as noted in our earlier 
article, functioned so that union membership 
was not enumerated or counted in scoring 
the number of associations to which the re- 
spondent belonged. In the 1962 survey, 
union membership was also enumerated, but 
entered under a separate code category. Con- 
sequently, to maintain comparability, unions 
are given no weight in scoring number of 
memberships, and the estimates and the 
trends should be interpreted in light of this 
exclusion. 

In summary, by choosing the 1962 sur- 
vey, the trend analysis is based on general 
comparability in sample design and execu- 
tion, question wording and conventions in 
scoring, question context, interviewing staff 
and procedure, and the general consistency 
that would characterize the work of a single, 
long-established survey organization. If such 
advantages could have been reaped with more 
recent surveys, it would have been even bet- 
ter; the inferential leap would have been 
shorter. But the sacrifice in timeliness forced 
upon us seemed a small price to pay for the 
improved design that resulted.® 


8 Duncan makes the argument in the most em- 
phatic way: “In a serious replication, one will re- 
peat faithfully the ‘errors’ of the original study as 
well as adhere to its ‘good ideas’” (1969: 27). To 
be sure, he also urges by his concepts—“splices” 
and “effect calibration’”——that the errors due to pro- 
cedures be estimated. The 1953-58 replication we 
shall present may be regarded, in juxtaposition with 
our 1955-62 replication, as providing such a test 
of the effects produced by particular instruments. 

A search of the files of the Roper Center in 1968 
indicated that the only national surveys since 1965 
that contained an appropriate question were a 
series of Gallup Polls where the question was Hm- 
ited to union membership. A separate search of the 
NORC files netted six other surveys containing 
a relevant question conducted between 1955 and 
1968. Two of these were conducted in 1958 and 
1959 and were comparable in design to previous 
surveys, but do not extend the trend much beyond 
1955. The 1958 survey, however, serves to provide 
one strategic trend measurement in our analysis. 
Surveys conducted in 1961 and 1964 contained a 
comparable question, but the sampling design, best 
described as a “modified probability sample,” made 
them less comparable with the 1955 survey, and 
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Trends in the Aggregate and for Major 
Subgroups 


The data in Table 1 present the national 
trend over the seven-year period. In our 
judgment, the first conclusion to be drawn 
is that American adults, whether studied in 
1955 or in 1962, most frequently are not 
members of voluntary associations. A ma- 
jority report no membership whatsoever, and 
only a small percentage belong to many 
associations. In this sense, the findings of 
our earlier paper are reconfirmed. This is 
not to dispute the fact that the trend reveals 
a small increase in such membership, dis- 
tributed into the various levels, a point to 
which we shall return later in the paper. 
But whatever increase has been registered, 
we do not suddenly find the emergence of 
any large proportion of Americans who have 
involvements in many associations. 

The conclusion about 1955 or 1962 is, of 
course, dependent on the specific operational 
definition of voluntary association member- 


Table 1. Percent of Adults Reporting 
Levels of Membership (Exclu- 
ding Unions). 









Number of 
Memberships 











None 

One 20 22 
Two 9 11 
Three 4 6 
Four or 

More 3 4 
Unknown? - . 






N 


@ress than 0.5%. 


perhaps less unbiased a source of data; they are 
not used here. Aside from the 1962 survey on which 
we place heavy reliance, we have made supple- 
mentary use of the two other NORC surveys: the 
1960 survey for Almond and Verba is comparable 
in some respects and is exploited; the survey in 
1967 for Verba and Nie is the most recent, and 
contains a detailed battery of questions, Although 
it is not comparable in sample design or instrumen- 
tation, it is drawn upon. 
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ship implied by the wording of the question 
employed in both surveys. In our earlier 
paper we had also drawn on a 1953 NORC 
survey of a probability sample of adults, in 
which the measure of membership was much 
more inclusive. The question read: “Does 
anyone in the family belong to any sort of 
club, lodge, fraternal order, or union with 
ten cr more members in it? What organiza- 
tion? Any other?” This question, of course, 
yielded a higher estimate of membership, 
since unions were counted, no restriction as 
to tke local community was introduced, and 
the unit of description was the family, rather 
than the individual respondent. A totally 
uninvolved individual vicariously became a 
member through the activities of others in 
his family. For these reasons, the difference 
between the results obtained with the in- 
dicazor used in 1953 (or in 1958) and the 
one employed in 1955 (or again in 1962) 
shorld not be attributed to unreliability of 
measurement. Different concepts are implied 
and the unit being described is different. 
The basic conclusion, however, seemed con- 
firmed by the 1953 indicator-—almost half 
of American families did not have any mem- 
bership whatsoever in associations or unions. 

The 1953 indicator can also be used to 
yield another test of the trends in the phe- 
nomenon during the same general period. In 
1953, another NORC survey of an equivalent 
probability sample, using this same indicator, 
provided a trend measurement over the five- 
year interval, 1953-58. The instrument was 
almost identical.® The sequence of question- 
ing was: “Does anyone in the family belong 
to £ labor union? What other organizations— ` 
like clubs, fraternal orders, professional as- 
sociations, or civic groups—with ten’or more 
pecple in them, do adults in the family be- 
long to?” The trend revealed over the two 
surveys is presented in Table 2. Despite a 
small increase in the proportion reporting 
membership, four out of every ten families 
in 1958 had no members who belonged to 
any volimtary association, including unions; 


E Both the 1953 survey (No. 335) and the 1958 
survey (No. 409) dealt with matters of health and 
medical care. The battery on voluntary associations 
came near the end in both cases, and the prior 
context was unrelated to the phenomenon ‘and un- 
likely to make the issue of voluntary association 
membership salient or prestigious. 
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Table 2. 


Percent of Families Reporting 
Levels of Membership (Includ- 
ing Unions). 








Number of 
Voluntary 
Associations 


1953 









Three 


Four or 
More 


Unknown 
N 






2 In 1958, some 8% of the respondents were coded as 
“not ascertainable” on number of associations, in contrast 
with the 1% in the 1953 survey, If all or most of these 
were really to fall into some particular level of member- 
ship, the trend findings would be changed. Through the 
cooperation. of Patrick Bova, the librarian at NORC, the 
original questionnaires were located. Inspection reveal 
that almost without exception, none of these respondents 
gave ambiguous or vague answera as to the number or 
types of memberships. Almost all of them represent the 
compelte omission of any recorded answer whatsoever. In 
light of the physical format employed in 1958 and a pos- 
sible confusion arising from the “skip instructions” in the 
previous question, it seems highly likely that the inter- 
viewers simply omitted to ask the question, and such a 
clerical error probably distributed at random. It seems 
reasonable to assume that the distribution they would have 
is the same as those who had answered, and the percent- 
ages, eliminating them from the base, is the same as such 
an allocation. The alternative hypothesis that “no written 
entry” really means “none” does not seam borne out since 
such entries were recorded in over a thousand of the 
questionnaires. 


and less than three out of every ten belonged 
. to two or more associations. Whichever set 
of data is examined—in Table 1 or Table 2— 
it appears that the magnitude of the trend 
toward increasing voluntary association mem- 
bership is about the same, about a 7% rise 
between 1953 and 1958, or between 1955 and 
1962. 

We return to the evidence presented in 
Table 1, these data being more recent and 
describing change over an interval of seven 
years. The increase in voluntary association 
memberships between 1955 and 1962, al- 
though small, should not be rejected on sim- 
ple grounds of sampling error or discounted 
as trivial.° Although we regard the increase 


10 The sampling errors, for the type of sampling 
design used in the 1962 study, were computed for 
various characteristics, and presented in the pub- 
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as not large in magnitude—certainly not 
large enough to say that most Americans 
had become “joiners”’——the trend revealed 
could have social significance. An increase 
in this form of social involvement by 7% 
of the adult population involves millions of 
individuals. (To be sure, mere membership 
does not insure active participation in the 
organization.) Furthermore, even a small in- 
crease in figures for the national aggregate 
may incorporate and reflect larger changes 
within various subgroups and strata of the 
population. 

It seems worthwhile, therefore, to investi- 
gate these trends in voluntary association 
membership, exploring the changes over time 
for specified subgroups and various types of 
individuals. These refined analyses also pro- 
vide an opportunity to replicate by more 
recent surveys the tests of correlates of mem- 
bership previously conducted with the data 
from the fifties, as well as to introduce new 
variables into the analysis, which were mea- 
sured for the first time in the later surveys. 
But first we shall examine the possibility 
of contribution to the change by the new 
cohort of young adults who were incorporated 
in the 1962 sample but who were children 
at the time of the 1955 survey, and there- 
fore excluded. Perhaps it is their vitality that 
has been fed into the body politic which has 
invigorated associational life in the com- 
munity, 

The age group, 21-27 as of 1962, were 
toc young In 1955 to be members of the 
population of adults who were then sampled. 
As Table 3 shows, it cannot be their life 
blood which has transfused the later survey 
findings. To the contrary, they depress the 
level of membership, since 75% of them do 
not belong to any voluntary associations.*+ 


lished report for various N’s and percentage esti- 
mates. Applying these figures to the estimate of vol- 
untery association membership, it would be fair to 
conclude that the finding of 57% having no mem- 
berships has a standard error no larger than 14%. 
The sampling design of the 1955 study, with one 
minor modification, parallels that employed in the 
1962 study. Careful review of the published account 
plus discussion with the personnel involved would 
suggest that the sampling error of the 1955 estimate 
is of the same magnitude (Johnstone and Rivera, 
1965: 487; Feldman, 1965:12-15). 

11 From Hausknecht’s (1962) analysis, we know 
that the pattern among young adults is not restricted 
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Table 3. Voluntary Association Membership by Age, 1962 and 1955. 
21-27 28-34 Over 34 

Number of 
Memberships 1962 1955 1962 1955 1962 1955 
None 75$ 773 56% 62% 54$ 633 , 
One 17 14 24 21 23 20 
Two 4 6 10 11 12 9 
‘Three 3 2 6 4 7 5 
Four or. 
More 2 1 3 2 4 3 

N 248 302 263 434 1245 


There is, however, an ironic possibility to 
be entertained. Although the cohort who 
had entered into adult life since 1955 may be 
less involved than their elders are in the 
1962 survey, it is conceivable that they are 
more involved than were their counterparts 
in the 1955 survey. Any increase in associa- 
tional membership in the new generation 
could thus contribute to some of the aggre- 
gate rise as between the two surveys. The 
data in Table 3 on the pattern by age groups 
at the time of the 1955 survey again docu- 
ment that the youngest adults are the least 
likely to be members of associations in the 
community. By juxtaposing the various find- 
ings in Table 3, one can also trace a process 
of rising memberships as a cohort grows 
older, since those who were 21-27 in 1955 
are the 28-34 years old in 1962. But by 
comparison of the same age groups in the 
two different surveys, one also documents 
the fact that the youngest adults, whatever 
their generation, are about equally unin- 
volved.1? It is not they who account for the 


to membership focused around the focal commu- 
nity. In the 1954 Gallup Poll he analyzed, the 
question was not restricted to associations within 
the local community, and there again the youngest 
age group examined, 21-29, reports a lower rate of 
membership than all other age groups; even those 
sixty or over show higher membership (1962:41). 
12 We have not presented refined age-breaks over 
the entire continuum of age, since our concern was 
essentially with the possibility that the youngest 
group and the most recent generation of youth ac- 
count for some of the national trend. However, 
Hausknecht’s detailed data for the 1955 NORC sur- 
vey documented that the very youngest adults, aged 
21-24, report the lowest membership rate, much 
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trend. Indeed, the older adults, as the several 
tables reveal, have been affected, for reasons 
yet unknown, in the recent period and have 
enlarged their memberships over the level 
of their counterparts in earlier times. 


SOCIAL CORRELATES AND SUBGROUP PATTERNS 


In examining the patterns of membership 
among different social groups, we can focus 
on the persistence of the relationships—in 
a sense, replicating the tests of the earlier 
survey. We can also regard these data as the 
disaggregating of the national trends, while 
we wait to see whether sharp changes in par- 
ticular subgroups contribute disproportion- 
ately to the total change between 1955 and 
1962. 


Social Stratification and Membership 


To document comprehensively and reliably 
the relationship between socioeconomic posi- 
tion and voluntary association membership, 
we present the findings in Table 4 using 
two major indices. Since the data are un- 
wieldy, we have had to collapse the informa- 
tion in some degree. (Where some refinement 
of special interest has been obscured in the 
table, we shall comment on it.) Looking 
down the columns of the table, either in the 


+ 





lower even than that documented for those who are 
over age 65 (1962:41). The finding is all the more 
dramatic as we realize that the youngest cohorts 
are much better educated than their elders, a varia- 
ble that normally correlates positively with mem- 
bership. For data on the interaction between age 
and other social characteristics, see Hausknecht’s 
other analyses. 
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Table 4. 
tion. 
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Percent Belonging to Voluntary Associations by Family Income and Educa- 





1955 
0 1 ae 

Family Income: 

Under $2000 76% 17% 7% 
$2000-2999 71 17 12 
$3000-3999 71 18 11 
$4000-4999 65 21 14 
$5000-7499* 57 22 21 
$7500 or More** 48 22 30 
Education: 

0-8 Years 77 15 8 
9-11 Years 67 20 13 
12 Years 57 23 20 
1-3 Yrs. Col. 46 24 30 
‘4 Yrs. of Col. 39 25 36 
or More 


1962 
N 0 1 2+ N 
385 69% 16% 14% 230 
304 62 24 14 167 
379 70 21 10 175 
450 58 26 16 183 
524 56 25 20 592 
328 45 21 35 389 
870 67 22 11 522 
495 64 22 14 352 
610 53 23 23 528 
232 48 24 27 194 
170 37 20 44 164 


*īn the 1962 survey this interval ends at 7,999. 
T 
In the 1962 survey this interval begins at 8,000, 


left or right hand half, reveals the general 
relationship. Looking along any row of the 
table reveals the seven-year trend for any 
particular subgroup. 

Inspection of the findings reveals that the 
substantial relationship between member- 
ship and higher status, documented in, the 
earlier study, still holds.18 If we examine the 
trends to locate the sources of the changes 


18 To round out the evidence, and parallel the 
data of the earlier report, we note that, as before, 
renters are less likely to be members of the associa- 
tions than home owners, the 1962 figures for no 
memberships whatsoever being 71% and 50% re- 
spectively. Occupation, also used as an indicator of 
socioeconomic status in the previous report, was 
generally related to membership in voluntary asso- 
clations in 1962 as in 1955. Precise comparability 
of the two sets of findings is not possible because 
the 1962 data refer only to the respondent, whereas 
in 1955 the reference was to the occupation of the 
head of the household. (This effectively eliminates 
about 40% of the 1962 sample, who are overwhelm- 
ingly women and predominantly housewives.) Nev- 
ertheless the general pattern holds; white-collar 
workers are more likely than blue-collar workers to 
belong to any voluntary association (unions ex- 


cluded) and, when they do, they are more likely 
than manual workers to belong to several such 
associations, The proportions who report belonging 
to 30 organizations in 1962 were as follows: among 
professionals, 43%; among business proprietors and 
managers, 55%; among clerical and sales workers, 
49%; among skilled laborers, 63%; among semi- 
skilled workers, 66%; among service workers, 69%; 
and among unskilled nonfarm laborers, 73%. A 
new indicator of status, the number of rooms in the 
dwelling unit, was also available in the 1962 survey. 
Among those who live in three rooms or fewer, 
79% report no memberships; among those who 
live in four to six rooms, the corresponding figure 
is 59%; among those who occupy seven rooms or 
more, 40%. The same findings were documented by 
Hausknecht (1962) for the 1954 national Gallup 
survey, using a variety of indices of socioeconomic 
status (1962:Chap. II). Similar results were ob- 
tained by Lazerwitz (1962) from a 1957 national 
survey by the Survey Research Center, using a 
variety of indices. The NORC national survey in 
1960, for Almond and VYerba’s (1963) study, also 
provides evidence of a substantial positive relation 
between voluntary association membership and so- 
cioeconomic status as measured by four indices: 
level of income, type of occupation, years of school- 
ing, and interviewer’s rating of respondent’s socio- 
economic class. 


a 
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over this seven-year period, we observe that 
the growth of membership is not accounted 
for by a disproportionate increase in the 
prevalence of membership in the higher 
status groups. One model of the change 
might have been that the lower groups in the 
population continued to remain as unin- 
volved as ever but that the higher groups 
who have a greater inclination toward mem- 
bership had intensified their previous pattern 
—thus widening the gap between the socio- 
economic groups. The change has distributed 
itself all along the continuum, and, if any- 
thing, the sharpest growth appears to have 
occurred in the less advantaged. 

This finding, apart from its salutary tone, 
assumes dramatic import, in light of a back- 
ground fact. Those in 1962 who in absolute 
terms are equally poor and uneducated as 
the corresponding groups in 1955 are in fact 
worse off. In 1962, $2000 bought less than 
earlier, and the ones in this income group, 
comprising (as the marginals will reveal) 
an even smaller segment of the population, 
were worse off in relative terms. They could 
well have been ground down and declined 
into total noninvolvement. However, by the 
same token, the changes among them cannot 
account for much of the national change. 
Because of their small numbers, an increase, 
for example, of 8% in memberships among 
those below the poverty line ($3000) only 
produces a net shift in the aggregate of about 
2%, because they constituted about 25% of 
the adult population in 1962. 

Further reflection along these lines, how- 
ever, suggests one of the paths leading to 
the national change. Although the sheer 
growth of membership among the poor may 
not contribute very much, the decline in 
their absolute number over the time period is 
also pertinent to this analysis. Since they 
continue to be the least likely to join the 
ranks of associations, any reduction in their 
numbers in the population as they move up- 
ward and increase the proportions of the non- 
poor is bound to produce some net rise in the 
membership of the national population. The 
several processes compounded their effects. 
The poor have become fewer, and those that 
remained in that unfortunate status were 
more prone to enter organizations." 


14 Although the definition of poverty varies and 
the standard indices employed have been changed 


Such a model, however, poses an intriguing ~ 
problem. As poor people improve their status, 
can they quickly adopt a new pattern of 
membership? Perhaps they are rooted in the 
ways of their past, and it would take a con- 
siderably long time to become reoriented 


-toward voluntary associations. We cannot 


speak to that specific question directly, but 
the 1962 survey fortunately provided unique 
and valuable information for the study of 
such processes of socialization into member- 
ship and for the understanding of the rela- 
tion between stratification and voluntary as- 
sociations. 

The occupation of the father during the 
respondent’s youth, and the formal educa- 
tion of both the father and the mother, were 
enumerated. If the experiences of being 
reared within a particular socioeconomic 
milieu governed the adult pattern of volun- 
tary association membership, a difference 
should be revealed when respondents are 
contrasted in their social origins even when 
their own status is controlled. If the more 
contemporary situation governs, a difference 
should be revealed when respondents are 
contrasted by their own characteristics, even 
when their origins are controlled. Those who 
have been mobile, of course, have had some 
unknown but considerable amount of time 
to adjust to their status, but certainly’ their 
family of origin should leave its mark, if 
induction into membership in associations 
is truly a slow and gradual process. Table 5 
presents the evidence. 

The contrast between the influence of the 
contemporary status and the historical status 
of the family of origin is striking. Individuals 
from different socioeconomic milieux show 
the same level of voluntary association mem- 
bership so long as they are themselves com- 
parable in status. But those who had the 
same social origins nevertheless vary drama- 
tically in their memberships if they them-'~ 
selves are at different levels in the social 


over time, one can infer from government sources 
that there was a considerable drop in the “inci- 
dence of poverty” in the population in 1955-1962. 
Between 1962 and 1969, the drop has been even. 
more rapid, and by extension, one would anticipate 
an even greater trend toward membership, apart 
from new socio-political factors that might have 
intruded to alter the course. See Economic Report 
of the President, January, 1969, (154). t 
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Table 5. 


$ Who Are Members of Volun- 
tary Associations, by Inter- 
generational Mobility, 1962. 















Intergen. 
Mob.# 


FH-OH? 41% 23% 36% 151 
FL-OH 53 20 27 186 
FH-OL 69 24 7 72 
FL-OL 66 21 13 267 
Intergen. Ed. g 
Pattern: F to O 
FH-OH 48 21 31 335 
FL-OH 49 23 28 446 
FH-OL 66 23 11 108 
FL-OL 66 22 12 495 
Intergen. Ed. is 
Pattern: M to O 
MH -OH 48 22 30 407 
ML~-OH 49 23 28 388 
MH-OL 64 23 13 128 


ML-OL 






a As previously noted, only the respondent’s occupation 
was enumerated, and about 40% of the sample, over- 
whelmingly women, and predominantly housewives, are ex- 
cluded from this tabulation, since they had no other occupa- 


tion. In addition, respondents whose fathers were farm 
owners or who themselves were farm owners are excluded 
since the vexatious problem of classifying them as high or 
low on the basis of the data could be solved no better in 
this survey than in other surveys. “High” occupations jiu- 
clude professionals, business managers or proprietors, clerical 
and sales workers. “Low” occupations include all other urban 
occupations and also farm laborers. 

b Father =: F, Mother = M, Offspring = O, High =H, 
Low = L. , i 

¢ 377 respondents who reported that they did not know 
father’s educational attainment are excluded from one table; 
314 respendents who reported that they did not know 
mother’s educational attainment are excluded from the other 
table. The cutting points on “high” and “low” education 
are different in absolute terms for the classification of parent 
vs. respondent. In both instances it is approximately a median 
cut. Grade school or less defines a low parent; high school or 
less defines a low respondent. 


structure.15 Admittedly, in one of the six 
tests of the influence of historical background 
when the respondent’s own status is con- 
trolled, a difference is found. Coming from a 
background in which the father had a high 
occupation does add an increment to the 
memberships of the respondent, but only in 
the instance where the offspring himself also 
has a Aigh occupational status. It is as if 
the parental contribution to membership can 


15 Similar findings were obtained in a secondary 
analysis of a Detroit area survey (Curtis, 1959: 
346-848). 
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only be free to enhance involvement when 
the respondent himself is released from the 
structural constraints that impinge on him 
as an adult. To rephrase the findings in the 
more conventional terms of social mobility, 
one might say that movers, whether their 
journey has been upward or downward, be- 
have like the stayers in the status of their 
destination. 

The tests give indirect support to the 
process implicit in our earlier formulation 
that changes in status can produce an in- 
crease in voluntary association membership, 
and that the individual is not held captive 
by his past. To be sure, we are not fortunate 
enough to have data within this survey on 
intracareer mobility and  shorter-term - 
changes.1® We have other evidence, however, 
that works to buttress the general structure 
of findings. In addition to the social origins 
of the respondent, his ethnic origins were 
determined by questions as to the father’s 
and mother’s birthplaces. If this variable had 
made a difference in the association member- 
ships of the offspring, it might simply have 
reflected other characteristics confounded 
with ethnicity. But instead we find that his 
origin, whether completely native American, 
completely foreign, or mixed (one parent: na- 
tive and one foreign), had a negligible effect 
on his membership in voluntary associations. 

Thus it would seem that the social position 
the respondent has reached in adult life, 
his more recent condition rather than his 
distant origins, is consequential for his mem- 
berships.?? It is reasonable, in this light, to 


16 A most valuable, and perhaps unique, set of 
findings by Babchuk and Booth (1969:31-45) is 
relevant: A four-year panel study of a sample of 
adults in Nebraska yielded evidence on changes in 
voluntary membership. Although the aggregate 
findings were stable, there was much turnover both 
in the directlon of adding and dropping member- 
ships—53% changing the number of memberships 
they had. The changes occurred mainly in the young 
individuals. 

if Some ambiguity surrounds the findings pre- 
sented in Table 6 because the milieu in which some 
three hundred respondents were reared could not 
be determined, since they did not report the educa- 
tion of one or the other parent. Perhaps they are 
influenced by their milieu, whatever its nature may 
have been. However, we can penetrate some of the 
obscurities surrounding the behavior of these indi- 
viduals, despite their inarticulateness, by analysis 
of their other characteristics. As one might expect, 
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believe that the general trend documented 
could have occurred partly through the im- 
provement in the status of individuals. This 
is not the whole story, of course, since in- 
dividuals of low status also seem to have a 
higher level of membership than previously. 

There is a body of evidence that would 
appear difficult to reconcile with our find- 
ings. Children from families of higher status 
are considerably more likely to be members 
of youth associations than children from a 
lower class milieu.78 However, these findings 
in juxtaposition with our own may simply 
document a most interesting discontinuity, 
and there is nothing logically incompatible 
about the two patterns. Before children have 
arrived at an independent status, and when 
they still are under the impress of the family, 


they are predominantly older individuals. Very fre- 
quently they report that they do not know the 
education of both parents, They themselves tend 
to be less well educated than those respondents who 
do report the educational attainments of their par- 
ents. Consistent with this fact, they tend to have 
fewer memberships in voluntary associations, over 
60% reporting no memberships whatsoever. If we 
assume that their family backgrounds are homoge- 
neous, although unknown, and subdivide them in 
terms of their own educational attainments, we 
again find a positive relationship between their 
status and number of memberships. For them also, 
own status has a marked influence. To penetrate the 
obscurity further, we can also classify their parental 
milieu by using interchangably whatever informa- 
tion might exist on the education of one of their 
parents. When we contrast those who have one par- 
ent of high education with those who have one par- 
ent of low eduction (for that smaller group who 
have made such reports), and control their own 
status, the difference in memberships is negligible. 

18 We draw upon a uniquely valuable body of 
findings from several studies of the Survey Research 
Center, including a survey of about 2,000 girls, 
11-18 years of age, a sample representative of the 
national population enrolled in schools in 1956, and 
a parallel survey conducted in 1959 of about 1,400 
boys, 11-13 years of age, representative of the pop- 
ulation enrolled in grades 4-8. By a variety of in- 
dices, father’s occupation, mother’s education, pos- 
sessions, etc., it was found that girls from higher 
status backgrounds were more likely to be members 
of associations. It is also relevant that the major 
reasons given for not joining were external obsta- 
cles and pressures, rather than personal feelings 
(Survey Research Center, Adolescent Girls, n.d. 
158-159, 202-212; Survey Research Center, A Study 
of Boys Becoming Adolescents, 1960, 17-19, 24-25). 
One study in the literature also provides evidence 
on the problem for a specialized sample of adults. 
See Hodge and Treiman (1968:722-740). 
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their memberships reflect those influences 
and circumstances. But when they are re- 
moved from such conditions, and have ar- 
rived in a new social location, it then be- 
comes governing and overrides the earlier 
influences. Certainly, it is unusual that early 
socialization, which has been found to be 
potent and persistent in its influence on many 
spheres of attitude and some realms of 
behavior, can be erased. Yet it may well be 
that joining and maintaining membership in 
associations is a very special type of behavior 
dependent less on internalization and inner 
directives and more on objective circum- 
stances,?® 

The potency of the social position can be 
conveyed if we measure a compound of con- 
ditions in the respondent’s current milieu. 
In the earlier table, respondents were classi- 
fied each time by reference to only a single 
aspect of their status. Apart from reducing 
the reliability of the classification, this pro- 
vided only a partial description of the totality 
of their circumstances. In Table 6, selected 
groups, clearly “low” and “high” in oc- 
cupational status, are also classified by in- 
come, and their voluntary association mem- 
berships are examined. Those respondents 
for whom good fortune has been compounded 
have the highest level of membership.?° 


19 We may try to gain further Insight into these 
processes by introducing the age of the respondent 
in the analysis. Those who have been mobile and 
are still relatively young adults are closer in time 
and memory to the experiences in their families of 
origin than are the older individuals. The patterns 
we observed earlier in Table 5 should be differential 
if the process is slow in working its effects. The in- 
fluence of parental and respondent status was ex- 
amined separately for individuals under 35 years 


_of age and over 35. This analysis revealed that even 


among the younger adults who are not that far 
removed in time from the milieu of their parents, 
social origins have relatively little influence on their 
memberships when their own status is controlled, 
whereas the respondent’s status, when origins are 
controlled, has considerable effect on voluntary as- 
sociation membership, with a relatively greater 
effect among the older respondents. 

20 Iņ our earlier paper, we explored the relation 
between various situational factors and voluntary 
association membership but were limited to data 
from a survey of Denver. Fortunately, the 1962 
national survey contained data on a wider variety 
of situational variables, some measuring subtle 
features of daily existence which could illuminate 
one possible process that may underlie the relation 
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Table 6. 


Percent Belonging to Volun- 
tary Associations by Occupa- 
tion and Income, 1962. 








Income Level 










Prof. & Bus. l 
" Above $7000 47$ 17% 36% 143 
Below $7000 53 25 22 111 
Labor? 
Above $7000 59 24 17 191 


Below $7000 


Skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled. 


Differences and Trends among Racial Groups 


In our earlier paper, the analysis of both 
the 1953 and 1955 survey documented that 
whites were more likely to be members of 
voluntary associations. Certainly, it seems 


between social status and membership; social status 
perhaps works its influence through altering the 
routine pressures upon the individual, and thereby 
facilitates or constrains his entry and activity in 
voluntary associations. Unfortunately, limitations 
of space prevent a full account of these findings 
here; they can be summarized as follows, 

Situational factors that are in the nature of 
daily pressures, such as hours of work, available 
spare time, and commuting time, were found to 
_ have no systematic or major relationship to volun- 
tary association membership; these findings cor- 
roborate those of the earlier study of Denverites. 
By contrast, variables that describe the respon- 
dent’s situation within the community (e.g. his 
length of residence there or in the area, his 
expectations about moving) appear related to 
voluntary association memberships; this finding 
contradicts our earlier results from Denver. This 
contradiction between the local and national find- 
ings provides, belatedly, a cautionary note that 
replication and substantial data are the only safe 
bases for generalization. This caution led us to 
incorporate some additional tests from the 1960 
Almond and Verba national survey as well. (Al- 
though it is unwise to use their survey as a 1960 
point in our larger time series to measure aggregate 
or subgroup trends, for reasons given elsewhere, 
we can employ their data profitably as supple- 
mentary evidence for testing relationships and for 
comparisons of subgroups.) The findings on rela- 
tions between community-type situational factors 
and memberships in the 1960 national data were 
generally consistent with those from the 1962 
survey, although there were exceptions. 
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essential to replicate these comparisons to 
see whether the differences have persisted or 
whether there have been differential changes 
over time. The ideological currents that have 
run through the Negro population may have 
produced a sharp increase in memberships, 
and Negroes with time may have become re- 
leased from the understandable fear of re- 
prisals they anticipated, especially in some 
regions, for organizing, and thus increased 
their memberships.*! The rise in their status 
may have worked, as demonstrated by our 
earlier analyses, to produce a corresponding 
increase in membership. 

The analysis of the problem, however, 
must proceed very carefully, and the results 
we shail present should be regarded as tenta- 
tive. Here, more than at other points in our 
analysis we regret the lack of current data, 
since our measurements may have been too 
early to catch the political tides that have 
begun to flow and the economic changes that 
have occurred. If it is reasonable to assume 
that the fears of Negroes may have inhibited 
their joining, it may also be reasonable to 
think that they may be inhibited in reporting 
their actual memberships, especially to white 
interviewers in the South, and this procedural 
variable and source of error must be con- 
trolled in the comparisons. Fortunately, in 
the 1955 survey, all Negro respondents in 
the South were interviewed by Negro inter- 
viewers; and in segments of the North which 
were clearly known to be segregated, Negro 
interviewers were also assigned. The same 
procedure was applied in the more recent 
NORC surveys on which we shall draw. 

The way in which the logic of controls 
and the concept of spuriousness should be ap- 
plied to such comparisons must also be 
considered very carefully. We have not con- 
trolled socioeconomic status. A configuration 
of handicaps is part of the distinctive social 
plight of American Negroes. To compare 
them with that unusual group of whites who . 
are characterized by the same handicaps or 
disadvantages would hardly present a faith- 


21 A most interesting documentation of this pat- 
tern for one Southern city is presented by Ross 
and Wheeler (1967:583-586). For the atmosphere 
of threat surrounding membership in “political” or- 
ganizations in Mississippi in 1960, see Matthews 
and Prothro (1966:204 ff.). 
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ful description of social reality, although it 
could provide clarification of processes that 
underlie or account for the different patterns 
of membership observed among Negroes and 
whites,”? 

One must also be concerned about the 
small size of the Negro samples in national 
surveys, and the lurking danger of biases 
creeping into the best designed samples as 
a result of difficulties in completing the re- 
quirements of the design in the Negro stra- 
tum.?8 

In trying to estimate the differences in 
membership by race, and whether the pat- 
terns previously observed have remained 
stable or changed, we take some comfort in 
the knowledge that (1) the survey proce- 
dures seem adequate to the specific task; 
that (2) comparability was maintained in 
(a) the way the samples operated and (b) 


22 As would be expected, Negroes in our sample 
have much lower incomes and lower educational 
attainment, factors that haye been shown to de- 
crease membership. In this light, some of our trend 
findings without controls may seem all the more 
dramatic. For analyses, controlling SES, see Orum 
(1966) or Olson (1970). Apropos our argument, 
Olson observes that the effects of component status 
factors are additive. 

28 Whatever gross tests can be made suggest that 
the 1962 sample functioned well. The obvious bias 
would be in the direction of underenumeration of 
young men in the Negro population, they being 
difficult to locate and interview. Such a blas, if it 
occurred, seems not to impair the comparisons in 
the 1962 survey. Among Negroes, 47% of the re- 
spondents were male and 19% of these were ages 
21-27. Among whites, 44% of the respondents were 
males, and 13% were 21-27. Refined estimates based 
on the 1960 Census (corrected for errors in the 
enumeration of the Negro population) indicated 
that 49% of the adult Negro population were male, 
of whom 17% were in the age group 21~27 (Bogue 
et al., 1964:343 ff. Tables 2A and B). In the context 
of this discussion, it may be worth noting that 
Hausknecht, on the basis of a Gallup 1954 national 
survey, and Lane, on the basis of a national 1952 
Michigan survey, reported no difference in volun- 
tary association memberships for Negroes and 
whites, whereas our 1953 and 1955 estimates indi- 
cated a substantially lower level of membership 
among Negroes. The Lane findings were based on 
a post-election subsample which comprised fewer 
than’ 550 respondents and the Negro group num- 
bered 54 cases. The Gallup Survey involved a much 
larger sample which yielded 164 Negro respondents, 
but there is no indication as to the nature of the 
design, possible biases due to noncompletion or the 
types of interviewers assigned to Negro respondents 
(Hausknecht, 1962). 
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the way interviewers were assigned, and 
even in (c) other respects that one neglects 
at some risk, such as the definition and classi- ` 
fication of the race of the respondent. And we 
have tried to buttress the evidence on trends 
by using both the 1953 to 1958 comparison 
and the 1955 to 1962 comparison. Neverthe- 
less, we shall see that there are grounds for 
caution, and also contradictions in the sup- 
plementary sources of eyidence.** 

Examination of both pairs of surveys in 
Table 7 suggests that there has been a sharp 
increase in the memberships of Negroes. In 
the instance of the trend from 1955 to 1962, 
the differential in membership has, as a re- 
sult, almost vanished, whereas the compari- 
son of 1953 and 1958 still reveals a dif- 
ference, albeit smaller, with whites more 
likely to report such memberships (including 
unions), and especially to show a pattern of 
multiple membership in associations. 
Whether the variations reflect the temporal 
unfolding of a process (the 1958 data catch- 
ing the rise in Negro membership before it 
has accelerated to the point reached some 
four years later) is difficult to say. In part, 
the results may reflect the variation in the 
definition of the concept, the one set of data 
including union membership and nonlocal 
associations and a different unit of descrip- 
tion.?5 


24We do not have in mind contradictions with 
studies of specialized universes in given communities 
or localities or urban areas, or the evidence from 
studies where it is impossible to determine what 
types of interviewers were employed, or where the 
results are a matter of definition of concepts, e.g. 
church membership being treated in some instances 
as membership in a voluntary association. The 1964 
data reported by "Marx are based on a very large 
sample of over 1000 Negroes interviewed by Negro 
interviewers in 1964, and are most valuable data, 
but are not comparable because the universe was 
restricted to metropolitan areas outside of the South, 
supplemented by samples of two Southern cities. 
And the index of membership “excludes church 
groups and civil rights organizations” (Marx, 1967: 
especially 70-71). 

25 The substantial number of cases in the 1958 
survey whose memberships could not be ascertained 
creates some indeterminacy in the findings. As pre- 
viously noted, these cases seem mainly to derive 
from clerical error and do not represent ambiguity 
as to the exact type or number of memberships, 
Thus one would expect them to be distributed at 
random and not to change the estimates. Yet it is 
hard to account for the greater proportion of such 
cases in the Negro sample. However, if we distrib- 
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Table 7. 


% of Respondents Who Belong 
to Community Associations 











73$ 18% 9% 


229 | 60% 22% 18% 202 
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Trends in Voluntary Association Membership among Negroes and Whites. 


% of Families Who Belong to 
Associations Including Unions 
1953 1958 


0 1 2+ N 


37 31 32 2489 


aExcludes 29 Negro and 220 white respondents, respectively, for whom memberships 
in voluntary associations were not ascertained. 


Because of the small size of the Negro 
samples and the many methodological dif- 
ficulties that might affect these comparisons, 
the membership rates of Negroes and whites 
were also compared on the basis of the 1960 
survey data of Almond and Verba.”® It should 
be added that the sex distribution for Negro 
and white respondents was almost identical, 
almost 50% of each group being male. Negro 
interviewers were allocated in the way pre- 
viously described. The data are presented 
in Table 8. 

The 1960 evidence stil] reveals a difference, 
Negroes being less likely to have member- 
ship in any association (excluding unions) 
and whites more likely to show multiple 
memberships.*? That there was a differential 


ute these cases on the basis of other assumptions, 
the comparisons of Negro and white memberships 
and trends from 1953 to 1958 reveal the same basic 
findings. 

28 The 1960 survey for Almond and Verba was 
conducted by NORC and the sample design paral- 
leled the 1962 survey. The completion rate was 
83%. The question used to determine memberships 
was also an open-ended question which came at 
the end of the interview, and we can assume that 
the interviewers handled it in the same general 
way as in the earlier surveys. In our computation 
of memberships, we have excluded individuals in 
their sample who were under 21 years of age and 
we have not counted union membership, so as to 
maintain those aspects of equivalence to the 1962 
analysis. Despite all these points of comparability, 
however, important differences remain. The ques- 
tion about memberships, in its exact phrasing and 
mention of many examples, might have heightened 
recall. And perhaps even more important, the con- 
tent of the long series of prior questions was such as 
to make membership salient and prestigious; thus 
the figures would be inflated over those of 1955 and 
1962. 

27 In interpreting these findings, it may be noted 
that as in the other surveys, the Negru sample in 


trend and a sharper increase in Negro mem- 
berships seems to us beyond doubt on the 
basis of the double test presented in Table 8. 
Whether the difference between Negroes and 
whites has almost vanished remains uncer- 
tain, although one might argue that the social 
pattern in 1960 had not yet unfolded to the 
point it reached by 1962. Obviously, what 
is in order is further pursuit of this process 
in the years to come, which would serve not 
merely to reduce this particular uncertainty 
but to measure aggregate and other sub- 
group trends and possible future changes in 
the other social determinants of member- 
ship.28 


Table 8. Percent of Respondents 


Belonging to Voluntary Asso- 
ciations by Race, 1960.3 





Excluding unions, 


1960 was less well educated; of lower income and 
in lower occupations than the white sample. For 
these findings, see two other secondary analyses of 
the Almond and Verba survey (Marvick, 1965: 
especially 116; Hyman and Reed, 1969: especially 
349). In Indianapolis as late as 1968, Olson found 
that whites were more likely to be members (in- 
cluding unions) when SES was not controlled. 
28 A similar case can be made for special atten- 
tion to other subgroups in future surveys. Religion 
serves aS an example. We are unable to trace trends 
in voluntary association memberships among vari- 
ous religious subgroups because insufficient cases 
are captured in one national probability sample. 
For Catholics and Protestants as a whole, 60% of 
the former and 56% of the latter had no voluntary 
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THE MISSING YEARS: 1962--1970 


The course of the process of voluntary 
association membership from 1962 to 1970 
may remain a mystery, unless there are series 
of fugitive but comparable national surveys 
which remain to be unearthed and analyzed. 
The general consistency of the findings from 
our several trend analyses does give us some 
confidence in extrapolating and conjecturing 
that membership gradually increased in the 
sixties, and that those groups who formerly 
had not forged their strength into collective 
forms have increasingly begun to do so. 
That huge numbers would have remained 
outside the boundaries of voluntary associa- 
tions even until recently seems to us also 
true, in light of one national set of data 
which provide compelling evidence. Unpub- 
lished data kindly made available to us by 
Verba and Nie are based on a large national 
survey conducted in 1967 by the National 
Opinion Research Center. The sample design 
is not strictly comparable to the other sur- 
veys we have presented and might have af- 
fected the estimates in some unknown but 
minor way. And the instruments employed 
to measure membership were markedly dif- 
ferent, a card containing 15 different types of 
associations being presented to the respon- 
dent, with the interviewer asking specifically 
about each, and then asking a supplementary 
open-ended probe. Certainly this may have 
worked to increase the estimates of member- 
ship over the level obtained by the techniques 
of the earlier surveys, and the prior context 
of questioning might also have elevated the 
salience and prestige of associations. Our 
1962 findings showed that 57% of adults 
in the nation had no memberships and that 
only 4% reported memberships in four or 
more associations, excluding unions. The cor- 
responding figures in the 1967 survey were 


46% with no memberships and 6% with four ` 


or more memberships. The increase in that 
recent five-year interval seems real but 
modest, when one takes into account the re- 
spective measuring instruments.”® 


association memberships as measured in the 1962 
survey. 

29 A tabulation by race reveals the following: 
44% of whites report no memberships, whereas 61% 
of Negroes report no memberships, which adds 
further obscurity to the question of these sub- 
group comparisons and their trend. 
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` CONCLUSION 


We have traced trends in the voluntary 
association memberships of American adults 
between the mid-1950’s (the time of our 
previous study) and the early 1960’s, by- 
means of secondary analysis of national sur- 
vey data from studies that are methodologi- 
cally comparable. Data from other, somewhat 
less comparable, national surveys have been 
used to supplement these findings and to 
provide indications of developments up to 
1967. In addition, analyses were made of 
trends among certain subgroups and of 
selected social correlates of membership.®° 
Our major conclusions, subject to the qualifi- 
cations specified above, can be summarized 
as follows: (1) Voluntary association mem- 
bership is not characteristic of the majority 
of Americans (a finding originally from data 
in the 1950’s, now confirmed by data from 
the 1960’s). (2) A relatively small percentage 
of Americans belong to two or more volun- 
tary associations (another finding from the 
earlier study, confirmed by the new data). 
(3) There was a small but noteworthy in- 
crease in voluntary association memberships 
between the mid-1950’s and the early 1960’s. 
(4) The trend toward more membership in 
associations was not caused by the cohort 
who came :of age during the period from 
1955-1962, the two points in the study. (5) 
Membership is directly related to current 
socioeconomic position, as measured by a 
variety of indicators, (a relationship estab- 
lished in the earlier study, confirmed by data 
from the 1960’s). (6) The trend toward in- 
crease in associational memberships is not 
confined to the more well-to-do strata of the 
population, but occurs all along the line and 
especially among those of poorer economic 
means. (7) Current economic situation ap- 
pears to have more effect upon membership 
than does one’s station of origin. (8) The 
trend toward increased membership applies 
to both Negro and White adults but is some- 
what more evident among the former, thereby 
tending to reduce previous subgroup dif- 


SAn analysis of the functions of voluntary as- 
sociation membership, such as was presented in the 
earlier study for 1955, will be the subject of a 
separate treatment at a later date. The need to give 
attention to the nature and correlates of multiple 
membership, which we term the “multiple Joining 
syndrome,” will also be met in that paper. 
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ferences in membership. However, these 
findings are most tentative because of the 
small number of Negro respondents found in 
each sample. 

We present the above findings as bearing 
on a social phenomenon of interest and im- 
portance in its own right. But we also hope 
that, this secondary analysis, in its strengths 
and limitations, will suggest the urgent need 
to establish more frequent, systematic, and 
comparable national surveys to provide 
varied social indicators for the study of 
trends and social change. Lacking such data, 
there will remain large gaps in our knowledge 
of social change and our ability to project 
future trends. 


- 
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THE SOCIOECONOMIC ACHIEVEMENT OF WHITE 
RELIGIO-ETHNIC SUBGROUPS: SOCIAL AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPLANATIONS * 


Davip L. FEATHERMAN 
The University of W-sconsin 
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In longitudinal data for the decade 1957-67, the socioeconomic achievement of white metro- 
politan native males from five religio-ethnic backgrounds is examined. Jews, regardless of eth- 
nic ancestry, attain higher levels of education, occubation, and income than al other sub- 
groups, while Roman Catholics of Italian and Mexicas heritage achieve the lowest levels. Con- 
trolling statistically for social origins reduces the gross differentials by about one-third; no 
net effect of religio-ethnic affiliation remains durinz the ten-year period after both social 
origins and prior achieved statuses are controled, Thus, there is no evidence of occupational 
and income discrimination on purely religious or ethnic grounds. Contrary to current empha- 
sis tn the social psychology of religto-cthnic achiev2ment, achievement-related work values 
and motivations of adults are neither key intervening variables nor do they influence the 
process of stratification to a substantial degree. The most important variable in explaining 
the differential socioeconomic achievement of the religio-ethnic subgroups is education, 
after the variation owing to the handicaps and benefits of social origins has been removed 


statistically. 


IFFERENTIALS exist in the attainment 
of occupational and economic statuses 
in the United States by white religious 

and ethnic subgroups; data suggest that 
Jewish and Protestant religious subgroups 
achieve higher socioeconomic levels than do 
Roman Catholics. Lenski (1963) reports a 
series of data collected in the metropolitan 
Detroit area between 1952 and 1958 for 
white males in which the father-son vertical 
occupational mobility of Protestants ex- 
ceeded that for the Catholics. While the data 
for Jews are not reported in detail, Lenski 
affirms “their rapid rise in the economic sys- 
tem,” an experience closer to that for white 
Protestants than for Catholics. Citing 
Weller’s (1960) analysis of the Detroit data, 
Lenski concludes that the Protestant-Cath- 
olic differences in occupational mobility can- 
not be attributed to national origins or pa- 
ternal social status. Moreover, the time-series 


* The research for this paper was supported by 
grant number 91-24-69-13 from the Manpower 
Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor 
pursuant to the provisions of the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962. The author 
thanks Robert M. Hauser, James R. Sorenson, and 
Robert P. Althauser for their comments on earlier 
drafts, and Otis Dudley Duncan, Joseph Veroff, 
Paul Siegel and Howard Schuman for their advice 
during the year in which this research was con- 
ducted. 


data for Detroit reveal no decline in the 
religious differentials. 

Goldstein (1969), Gockel (1969), and 
Wa-:ren (1970b) have refined the under- 
standing of religious subgroup achievement. 
Wazren’s (1970a) review of recent studies 
documents that while Roman Catholics 
achieve at a socioeconomic level below an 
uncifferentiated classification of Protestants, 
in a detailed classification of major faiths and 
Protestant denominations, Roman Catholics 
attain higher social statuses than do some 
denominations. 

The Duncan and Duncan (1968) t study 
of national origin differences in educational 
anc occupational achievement demonstrates 
substantial gross differences among ethnic 
categories. These differences, however, are 
reduced by about one-third when the na- 
tional origin groups’ social origins (paternal 
occupational status, education, and size of 
family of orientation) are rendered equiv- 
alent through statistical controls. For white 
native sons of foreign fathers with equivalent 
social origins, highest educational achieve- 
ment is associated with Russian paternal 
orizins, while the lowest educations are at- 
tained by the sons of Latin Americans. As 


1 Estimates are derived from a sample (Blau and 
Duncan, 1967) of the native nonfarm population, 
ages 25—64 in 1962. 
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for occupational achievement, the range of 
national origin groups is bounded at the 
lower end by sons of Latin Americans and at 
the upper end by sons with paternal ethnic 
ties to northwestern Europe (with the ex- 
ception of Ireland and Germany). 

In attempting to account for the observed 
ethnic differentials in achievement, the Dun- 
can and Duncan research employs a multiple 
regression model and a social structural ar- 
gument. Nearly one-third of the gross varia- 
tion in the dependent variables is associated 
with the socioeconomic background and the 
number of siblings in the family of origin. 
The remaining net effects of ethnic subgroup 
membership on level of occupational status 
achieved are partitioned into two com- 
ponents. The first component represents the 
indirect effects of national origin background 
on occupational status through differential 
access to and completion of years of formal 
schooling. The remaining set of net effects 
measures the direct influence of ethnic back- 
ground on occupational status (after social 
origins and educational achievement had 
been controlled statistically). These latter 
direct effects are interpreted as a measure of 
occupational discrimination (positive and 
negative) between persons of varying ethnic 
ancestries, but with similar social origin 
statuses and educational qualifications. 

The mode of research applied to the na- 
tional sample of males by the Duncans and 
their interpretation of the data differ from 
earlier social psychological work by Rosen 
(1959) with school-age youngsters in the 
New England region. Rosen explores the re- 
lationship between the “achievement syn- 
drome” and the vertical mobility of ethnic 
minorities, whose mobility differentials are 
assumed rather than demonstrated.? Rosen 
proposes to explain his assumed sociceco- 
nomic achievement differentials by showing 
that Jewish boys score higher than boys of 
Southern Italian extraction on the com- 


2? See Duncan and Duncan (1968:356-357) for a 
discussion of the probable inaccuracy of Rosen’s 
assumed order of ethnic subgroups by achievement. 
That Duncan and Duncan employ origin and des- 
tination statuses in a regression analysis of achieve- 
ment, rather than examining socia] mobility per se, 
does not vitiate the comparison of the formers’ 
work with Rosen’s. For a methodological treatment 
of the status variable-mobility variable issue, see 
Blau and Duncan (1967:194-199). 
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ponents of the achievement syndrome: TAT 
protocols scored for nAch (Atkinson, 1958), 
achievement-related values, and achievement 
aspirations. Upon finding a parallel between 
the ranking of boys on the assumed rates of 
vertical mobility of their ethnic subgroups 
and the ranking of the achievement syn- 
drome, Rosen concludes somewhat tenta- 
tively that motivational orientations might 
account for the differential socioeconomic 
achievement of religio-ethnic subgroups. 
Coupled with Crockett’s (1962) data, link- 
ing upward occupational mobility with above 
average scores on achievement motivation 
for a national sample of men, Rosen’s work 
has encouraged many students of social 
stratification to accept this social psycho- 
logical interpretation for the emergence of 
religio-ethnic differentials in achievement.’ 

Another social psychological explanation 
for differential minority socioeconomic at- 
tainments were advanced by Lenski (1963), 
whose data for religious affiliation groups 
demonstrate differential rankings of a set of 
work-related values. Rosen’s and Lenski’s 
researches—along with most other social psy- 
chological studies that inquire into the re- 
lationship between religious and ethnic sub- 
group background, motivations, values, and 
achievement behavior such as occupational 
mobility—have been conducted as a series 
of univariate analyses. Researchers investi- 
gate subgroup variation in actual achieve- 
ments and on a set of personality instru- 
ments. Where the ranking of the subgroups 
is parallel on both dependent variables, the 
investigator is usually satisfied that the psy- 
chological traits or dispositions account for 
the observed differences in actual achieve- 
ment. 

The present analysis avoids the pitfalls of 
this approach by constructing a multivariate 
model of the process of religio-ethnic socio- 
economic achievement in which the person- 
ality dispositions are included as interven- 
ing variables. The inclusion of motivational 
‘variables into the analysis will permit an 
assessment of the following propositions 


3 Although Rosen and others (in Crockett, 1966) 
are frequently cited in support of a social psycho- 
logical mechanism for social mobility, his caveat 
about overgeneralizing his “tentative” findings, as 
footnoted in Rosen et al. (1969:151), is regularly 
omitted. 


which are suggested in the work of Lenski 
and Rosen: (1) religio-ethnic variation in 
achievement orientations toward work ac- 
counts for the gross socioeconomic differen- 
tials; (2) achievement-related motivations 
account for the net religio-ethnic differences 
in occupation and income, among men of 
similar social origins and education; and (3) 
for men of equivalent religio-ethnic back- 
ground, achievement-related motivations 
function as intervening variables between so- 
cial origins and socioeconomic achievements. 
One objective of the research reported below 
is to examine religio-ethnic differences in oc- 
cupational and economic achievement. A 
second purpose is to assess among adult 
males, the tenability of the social psycholog- 
ical explanations of subgroup attainments 
which emphasize religio-ethnic patterns of 
achievement-related motivations and values. 
The latter interpretations of variations in at- 
tainment compete with social structural ex- 
planations which are couched in terms of 
religio-ethnic discrimination in the educa- 
tional system and the labor market. 


Data and Methodology 


This investigation is based on a secondary 
analysis of longitudinal data from the Prince- 
ton Fertility Study (PFS) (Westoff et al., 
1961). Data pertain to native white, two- 
child families residing in seven of the 
largest SMAs in 1957 (New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco). Only a sub- 
set of this stratified random sample is se- 
lected for analysis; viz., those males in the 
data for the duration of the restudy period 
(1957-67) and who had returned an at- 
titudinal questionnaire in supplement to the 
original interview of the wife in 1957. This 
subset includes 715 males and represents 
88% of the total remaining in the sample 
in the follow-up period. These men were 
approximately thirty years of age at the 
initial interview. Analysis reported elsewhere 
(Featherman, 1969) indicates that the sub- 
set provides unbiased regression estimates of 
relationships for the total sample (n= 1165), 
at least at Panel I. Follow-up interviews 
(Panels IT and IIT )occurred in 1960 and in 
the interval 1963-67. 

From information on nationality back- 
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ground and 1957 religious affiliation, the fol- 
lowing religio-ethnic categories are created 
(see Featherman (1969) for details of con- 
struction and of the derivation of category la- 
bels): 


1. Jewish, all ethnic (N = 88) 

2. Anglo-Saxon Protestant (N= 121) 

3. Protestant, Other (N = 142) 

4. Raman Catholic, except Italian and Mexican 
(N = 216) 

5.Italian and Mexican Roman Catholics 
CN = 100) 

6. None or Other Religion and Nonresponse 
(N= 48) 


Since the cross-tabulation of cases by nativ- 
ity and religio-ethnicity yielded some small 
cell frequencies, the reporting of separate 
analyses by parentage category seems inad- 
visable; the parentage variable did not 
appear to differentiate the religio-ethnic 
subgroup findings in preliminary work 
(Featherman, 1969). Furthermore, lacking 
any indicator of the degree of religio-ethnic 
identification for these native males, one does 
not know the extent to which any subcul- 
tural influences (say, of child rearing) are 
associated with the religio-ethnic labels. The 
effect of these missing data on the following 
analysis is unclear.* 

The religio-ethnic categories permit one 
to examine the hypothesis that major reli- 
gious groups can be differentiated by nation- 
ality background in their occupational and 
economic attainments. From previous theory 
and research, one could postulate that white 
Jewish males, regardless of ethnic back- 
ground, attain the highest socioeconomic lev- 
els. Anglo-Saxon Protestants might be second, 
possessing an advantage of ethnic back- 
ground which Other Protestants fail to en- 


t One might argue that in the native population, 
of which a small proportion were born of foreign 
parentage, the special analysis of second-generation 
subpopulations is less representative of the experi- 
ence of the larger religio-ethnic subgroups. At the 
same time, it may be only those individuals who 
identify with their subcultural heritages for whom 
religio-ethnic background differentiates achieve- 
ment-related behavior. Strong religio-ethnic iden- 
tification might be expected more frequently 
among those with foreign parentage, or with a 
direct tie to the subculture. Again, with fewer in 
the population having such parentage, the lack of 
these data may not severely impair the analysis. 
However plausible, this is an unsubstantiated as- 
sumption. 
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joy. Thus, Other Protestants could comprise 
the third category in the ordinal level of 
socioeconomic achievement. Roman Cath- 
olics, too, could be differentiated by nation- 
ality background, with Italian and Mexican 
_ Catholics presumably providing the lower 
boundary to the distribution of religio-ethnic 
achievement. Roman Catholics other than 
those of Mexican or Italian stock, one might 
postulate, will achieve above the level of 
Italian and Mexican Catholics, either equal 
to or slightly below the attainments of the 
Other Protestants. 

The basis for differentiating between the 
two Protestant subgroups is rooted in the 
observation of Duncan and Duncan (1968) 
that men whose origins can be traced to 
northwestern Europe (except Ireland and 
Germany) appear to enjoy preferential treat- 
ment in the job market which advances their 
relative position beyond that which could be 
expected from their social origins and educa- 
tional achievements. Italian and Mexican 
Catholics are distinguished from other Ro- 
man Catholics, although in the Duncan and 
Duncan research men with Italian and Mex- 
ican origins experience slightly different pat- 
terns of education, but both subgroups fall 
below the sample mean for occupation. Mex- 
ican stock (a surrogate herein for Latin 
American) was associated with severe handi- 
caps in the occupational market which were 
only in part a function of educational under- 
achievements, while men from Italian back- 
grounds were not as restricted by their 
(better) educational attainments. Still, one 
can expect these Italian and Mexican Cath- 
olics to underachieve vis-a-vis the other Ro- 
man Catholics and to comprise the lowest 
achieving religio-ethnic minority; this is an 
assumption consistent with those in the 
Rosen (1959) study, where Southern Italians 
were presumed to experience the lowest ver- 
tical mobility of the white minority groups 
he considered. Also consistent with Rosen’s 
assumptions is the hypothesis that Jews of 
all nationality backgrounds will achieve the 
greatest socioeconomic success. If the Rus- 
sian national origin subgroup in the Duncan 
research is equated with the Jewish minority 
status, then one would predict considerable 
achievement for native men from such back- 
grounds. 
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In sum, the religio-ethnic categories will 
permit an examination of the assumptions 
and conclusions cited in previous research 
about the relative socioeconomic success of 
these subgroups in American society. Each 
category will enter the analysis below as a 
dummy variable. A given man’s membership 
in his religio-ethnic subgroup will be indi- 
cated by a score of unity; his lack of mem- 
bership in the other categories will be in- 
dexed by a score of zero. These dummy 
variables for religio-ethnic background then 
will be included in a multiple regression 
analysis for the following dependent vari- 
ables: education, occupation and income at 
Panel I, and occupation and income at 
Panel ITT. Aside from the categories of the 
qualitative variable, the regressions will in- 
clude three other independent quantitative 
variables which are indexes of social back- 
ground statuses: father’s occupation, size 
of family of orientation, and extent of farm 
or rural residence of the husband. 

All occupational variables are scaled in 
eleven 5-unit categories of the 1947 NORC 
prestige metric (NORC, 1947), with each 
respondent’s score corresponding to the mid- 
point prestige value for the interval into 
which he was coded. Income refers to total 
dollars in salaries and wages of the man in 
the year preceding that of the interview. In- 
come at the third interview (Panel III) was 
adjusted to the 1967 dollar units according 
to a procedure detailed elsewhere (Feather- 
man, 1969), owing to the extension of the 
final interviews over a five-year period.” Edu- 
cation is years of formal schooling completed 
at the time of initial interview (1957) while 
size of the family of orientation is the num- 
ber of siblings in the man’s family. Extent of 
farm or rural residential influence denotes 
the degree of exposure to urban or to rural 
and farm environments during respondent’s 
rearing, and to the influences of his parents 
who themselves were of urban, farm or rural 
origin. 


5 The Consumer Price Index was used to stand- 
ardize Panel IH dollar units. This variable number 
of years between Panels Ii and IU has not proven 
to be identifiably critical for the determination of 
occupational statuses at the terminal interview, and 
the effect on the variation of adjusted income in 
Panel III is slight (Featherman, 1969:48~54). 
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Ficure 1, Diacram oF Dreecr anno Inpimecr EF- 
FECTS OF RELIGIO-ETHNIC (RE) SUB- 
CROUP MEMBERSHIP ON SOCIOECONOMIC 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Gross and adjusted differentials in 
educational, occupational, and 
econamic achievement 


This and subsequent analyses are based 
on a causal model similar to Figure 1. Social 
background variables and the religio-ethnic 
variables are assumed to be predetermined; ° 
the remaining achievement variables are ar- 
ranged in a recursive system of equations, 
with achievement variables ordered tem- 
porally. 

Table 1 records gross and net (adjusted) 
deviations of the religio-ethnic categories’ 
means from the grand means for education 
and the socio-economic achievement vari- 
ables throughout the follow-up period. Col- 
umns of net effects for religio-ethnic back- 
ground, social background, and prior 
achieved statuses on the dependent variables 
are equivalent to regression equations with 


® Current religious preference (Panel I) is used 
as an indicator of religious background, since in 
these and other data (Warren, 1970b) about 90% 
of the men retained their “background” religious 
preference at the time of or recently after marriage; 
the author erred in not obtaining the variable, re- 
ligion in the home of rearing, from the original in- 
vestigators, Given the high stability of religious 
preference and the similar pattern of effects of the 
original and current preference categories on the 
achievement variables (Warren, 1970b), the causal 
model adduced in Figure 1 remains plausible. Only 
those direct paths from causally antecedent to con- 
sequent variables are included in Figure 1 which 
previous analysis (Featherman, 1969) has demon- 
strated to be significant statistically (using a criter- 
ion of twice the absolute size of the standard error 
of the regression coefficient), However, all paths 
from social and religio-ethnic origins to consequent 
variables have been retained for this analysis. 
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theiz partial (metric) coefficients. In Table 
1 our primary concern is the extent to which 
the gross deviations are reduced when ad- 
justments are introduced by controlling sta- 
tistically for social background differentials 
and then for both social origins and previ- 
ously achieved statuses. The direct and in- 
direct effects of the social background and 
prior achieved statuses on socioeconomic 
achievements between 1957-67 are subjects 
for separate treatment in earlier sources 
(Featherman, 1969; 1971). 

One notices in the columns of gross effects 
for education and the occupation and Income 
variables that the assumed order of relative 
achievements of the religio-ethnic subgroups 
ig confirmed. Jews, regardless of their an- 
ces:ry, attain more years of schooling, higher 
levels of occupational prestige, and greater 
salaries and wages than all other subgroups. 
The Jews and Protestants of Anglo-Saxon 
descent lie above the grand means of the re- 
spective achievement variables, and with the 
exception of the income for the Other Protes- 
tarts at the initial panel, all other subgroup 
effects deviate negatively from the grand 
means. In terms of gross differentials in 
achievement, then, the Jews surpass all other 
rel:gious groups, followed by the Protestants 
and the Roman Catholics, in that order. 
Hewever, Protestants of Anglo-Saxon heri- 
tage obtain more education and socio-eco- 
nomic status than all other Protestants, and 
the Italian- and Mexican-American Roman 
Catholics achieve lower levels in the metro- 
poitan stratification systems than their 
Catholic counterparts from other ethnic . 
bazkgrounds. In short, national origin back- 
ground does appear to differentiate the gross 
socioeconomic attainments of major religious 
groups in these metropolitan data. 

When one equates the religio-ethnic sub- 
groups on the three social background vari- 
ables, the gross deviations in educational 
acaievement decrease by about one-third, the 
remaining differences representing 0.6 stan- 
dard deviation. Gross differentials in occupa- 
tional and economic achievement remain 
about the same over the restudy period; 
approximately 0.8 standard deviation sep- 
arates the highest from the lowest occupa- 
tional prestige means, and about 0.6 to 0.7 
standard deviation separates the income 
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means. Standardizing the religio-ethnic sub- 


groups for social origin reduces the range of 


differences at Panel I by 40% for occupa- 
tion and 20% for income, and at Panel IJI 
by 50% for occupation and 30% for in- 
come. 

While the variance in religio-ethnic edu- 
cational achievement is reduced, not all is ac- 
counted for by social background differen- 
tials; testing the model in Column 2 of Table 
1 against a model (not shown) in which 
only the three social background variables are 
used as independent variables produces a 
statistically significant F-ratio (Fe,706 = 
6.406, which is significant at a=.01). This 
finding is consistent with Warren’s (1970b) 
data on religious group and denominational 
achievement. 

Adjusting educational and socioeconomic 
differentials for social background leaves the 
ordinal positions of the subgroups essentially 
unaltered, despite the reduction in the vari- 
ances in the achievement variables. In part 
this arises from the higher status origins of 
both the Jews and the Protestants, relative 
to the Roman Catholics, and the smaller 
sibships of the former two subgroups than 
of the latter; higher paternal occupational 
status and smaller numbers of siblings are 
positively associated with educational, occu- 
pational, and economic achievements (Blau 
and Duncan, 1967; Duncan et al., 1968). 
In addition, the zero-order relationships be- 
tween the residential background variable 
and the achievement variables are small, and 
in these metropolitan data all the effects of 
farm or rural residential origins on achieve- 
ments are expressed indirectly through the 
handicaps incurred from lower socioeconomic 
Origins and larger numbers of siblings 
(Featherman, 1971). 

If one adjusts the gross differentials in 
subgroup achievement for both social back- 
ground and prior socioeconomic attainments 
(where education is antecedent to occupa- 
tional achievement, which in turn precedes 
economic achievement) and tests the sums of 
squares in the occupation and income varia- 
bles at Panel I which are attributable to the 
religio-ethnic classification, one obtains non- 
significant F-ratios in both instances (Table 
1, Columns 5 and 8). A similar finding ap- 
plies to achievements at Panel III. Thus, 
there remain no statistically significant net 
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religio-ethnic differentials in occupational or 
ecopomic achievement during the restudy 
period. The gross differentials are explicable 
in part by the handicaps and benefits of so- 
cial origins, by the various amounts of formal 
schcoling obtained, and by early career at- 
tainments. Since the net effects of religio- 
ethric background on socioeconomic achieve- 
ment at Panels I and IH are not significant, 
white religio-ethnic minorities in metropoli- 
tan stratification systems apparently do not 
suffer discriminaton on purely ethnic or re- 
ligicus grounds in the competition for jobs 
or wages; this state of affairs differs from 
reported ethnic discrimination against black 
Americans (Duncan, 1967). 


Direct and indirect effects of religio-ethnic 
baceground on achievement 


Cross differentials in educational achieve- 
mert for the religio-ethnic subgroups can be 
understood as the products of the relative 
handicaps and benefits of social origins, but 
for men of equivalent social backgrounds 
there remain subgroup-specific experiences 
(socialization and/or discrimination) which 
affect the length of formal schooling. Adjust- 
ing socio-economic career achievements for 
bota social origins and education essentially 
accounts for all of the gross occupational and 
economic differentials during the follow-up 
per:od. This is to say that there are no sta- 
tist:cally significant net or direct effects of 
subgroup background on the occupational 
anc income variables (paths 8, c, d, and e in 
Figure 1), while, net of social origins, there 
is a direct effect of religio-ethnic background 
on educational achievement (path a in Fig- 
ure 1). 

The implication seems that the effects of 
relizio-ethnic background are mostly indi- 
recz, except for educational achievement, 
where they bear directly on attainment as 
well as being distributed indirectly through 
their correlation with social origin variables. 
Th2 precise nature of the indirect effects on 
the occupatonal and economic variables are 
ilustrated in Table 2, which is constructed 
from the model in Figure 1 and the coeffi- 
cients in Table 1. In order to separate the 
indirect effects of religio-ethnic background 
on achievement from those owing to the cor- 
relation of the two sets of background vari- 
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ables, the analysis holds constant father’s 
_ occupation, number of siblings, and extent 
of farm or rural influence.” 

That the indirect effects (net of social 
origins) are larger than the direct effects in 
Table 2 is expected from the foregoing analy- 
sis, In addition, a decomposition of the in- 
direct effects demonstrates that the educa- 
tional component is the most important 
source for the expression of net religio-ethnic 
differences for all subgroups except for the 
Other Protestants (not Anglo-Saxon). This, 
too, results from the statistical nonsignifi- 
cance of the paths 8, c, d, and e in Figure 1, 
and the significance of path a. 

In summary of Tables 1 and 2, the gross 
differences in occupation and income for 
religio-ethnic subgroups is in part a matter 
of the handicaps and benefits of sociceco- 
nomic background. The remaining variation 
is primarily explained by religio-ethnic, cate- 
gory-specific educational achievement and 
then by early career, socioeconomic attain- 
ments. Aside from these indirect expressions 
of religio-ethnic background (e.g., the differ- 
ential access to education, net of social ori- 
gins), the data indicate no statistically sig- 
nificant direct effect of the categorical 
variables, and, therefore, no discernible socio- 
economic discrimination on purely religio- 
ethnic grounds. There are net religio-ethnic 
differentials in educational achievement after 


7 To illustrate the calculation routine for the esti- 
mation of the values in Table 2, the religio-ethnic 
effects on income at Panel I are selected. The direct 
effect of (say) Jewish subgroup membership on 
income in 1957, net of the variation attributable to 
` social origins, is the value for path c in Figure 1; 
this value is obtained from Table 1, Column 8, 
where for Jews “$713” is recorded. The indirect 
effect of Jewishness is expressed in Figure 1 via 
two paths—-through education and occupation at 
Panel I. Values for the educational route are com- 
puted from [a(g-+ fj)], and the effects through 
` occupation are calculated from [bj]. The coefficient 
a is taken from Table 1, Column 2 (1.15), the es- 
timates for g and j come from Table 1, Column 8 
(g=-$15.; j=--$870.), and f and & are taken from 
Table 1, Column 5 (f=44; b=.28). Multiplying 
the estimates according to the expressions above 
determines that, for men of equal social origins, 
Jewish males earn $713 above the average due to 
the direct effects of their subgroup membership. 
Indirectly through their educational achievements, 
they earn an additional $460, and from their rela- 
tive occupational status, $241, which total to $701. 
These values for Jews appear in Table 2, Column 2. 
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adjusting for social origin effects, indicating 
the possibility of religio-ethnic discrimina- 
tion in the distribution of education (Dun- 
can and Duncan, 1968) and/or the opera- 
ton of differential orientations toward 
educational completion (Rhodes and Nam, 
1970), which in some sense are independent 
of socioeconomic context of rearing. 


Religio-ethnic background and achievement 
motivations: correlations 


Having considered several social structural 
models of the process of status attainment 
for religio-ethnic subgroups, one now asks 
how the introduction of personality variables 
(i.e, motivations) enlarges the understand- 
ing of religio-ethnic achievement. 

In another source (Featherman, 1969) it 
has been shown that the PFS religio-ethnic 
subgroups could be differentiated on a series 
of work-related values bearing close similar- 
ity to the items employed by Lenski (1963) 
to elicit the spirit of the Protestant Ethic. 
That analysis suggested some exceptions to 
the conclusions drawn by Lenski about the 
relative values and achievements of Protes- 
tants, and it spoke to the importance of 
differentiating major religious groups (such 
as white Protestants and Roman Catholics) 
by ethnic ancestry. 

Of importance herein are three indexes of 
motivational orientations toward work, de- 
rived from a psychological ‘supplement to 
the 1957 interview. Details of index construc- 
tion appear elsewhere (Featherman, 1969: 
142—159); the actual questionnaire items in 
each are found in the appendix below. Suf- 
fice It so say that two action tendencies or 
orientations toward the occupational or work 
setting were deduced by this author from 
the conceptual and empirical writing in the 
area of achievement-related motivation, in 
which a distinction has been raised between 
intrinsic and extrinsic motivation in an 
achievement situation (Douvan, 1956; Len- 
ski, 1963:89; Gurin eż al., 1960:149-150; 
Veroff et al., 1962; Burnstein, 1963; Burn- 
stein eż al., 1963; Kohn and Schooler, 1969). 

The first action tendency, “Primary Work 
Orientation” (WO), attributes a positive 
value to the work or job context. This 
positive value is noneconomic in quality, 
but whether work is regarded as intrinsically 
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Table 2. Direct and Indirect Effects of Religio-ethnic Categories on Socio- 
economic Achievements at Panels I and III. 


Religio-ethnic Dependent Achieved Statuses 
Subgroups Occ-NORC I Income I Occ-NORC IIT Income IIT 
Jewish, All Ethnic: 
Direct 28 713, ~,14 l 325. 
Indirect Total v abe 701, ele 1967. 
Education SE 460; 47 = 1176. 
Occ-NORC I m w 241. 225 613. 
Income I -u -a -= 233., 
Oce-NORC III ow oe =< -55. 
Anglo-Saxon | 
Protestant: 
Direct 225 -149. -.08 l -31, 
Indirect Total .32 509. .52 1217. 
Education 32 288, 30 737. 
Occ-NORC I m a 220. .23 S60. 
Income I m ~~ --> “49, 
Occ-NORC III oo “= =< -3l1. 
Other Protestant: 
Direct -.14 258. «03 -97, 
Indirect Total SALL -223. -.23 -495. 
Education -~.11 ~103. -.11 -262. 
Occ-NORC I -= ~120. -.12 305. 
Income I o« “< =- 84. 
Gcc-NORC III ow ow = “12. 
Roman Catholic, Exc, 
Italian § Mexican: 
Direct | -.07 -247. ~ 03 350. 
Indirect Total -.13 -178. ~,18 -565. 
Education -,13 “118. -.12 +3024 
Occ~NORC I MOR “60. -,06 153, 
Income I on “~ -- -8l. 
Occ-NORC III “~w on 2 -12. 
Italian §& Mexican 
Roman Catholic: 
Direct -.15 =227. ool -448, 
Indirect Total -.22 ~325. ~.33 -~824, 
Education meee “199, -.20 ~508. 
CGcc-NORC I ig ~126. “13 #321. 
Income I "m -æ -- “74, 
Oce-NORC III æm ou oo 79, 
Others: 
Direct -,1il -113,. eee -710. 
Indirect Total -.30 -371. ~,.38 -899, 
Education -.30 ~274, -.28 ~699, 
Occ-NORC I ae «97.a -.10 -248, 
Income I “a “a ->= ~37. 
Occ-NORC III “m “a -= 85. 
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ERSE . ` 
satisfying -as an activity or whether it is so 
regarded for its ‘noneconomic instrumental 
possibilities (the expression of achievement, 
.affiliative, and power tendencies) is not 
known. Agreement with the questionnaire 
items defining this construct indicates a 
preference for work rather than -relaxation, 


tion, [Both the..spending .of ‘time at an 
activity and the expressing of choice (prefer- 
‘ence) it, vis-à-vis some competing activ- 
ity, are behavioral indicators of-motivational 
tendencies. | 

The second action tendency toward one’s 


‘work is called “Materialistic Orientation” 


(MO). Whereas the first tendency refers to 
the noneconomic incentives of one’s occupa- 
tional role, the present index emphasizes the 
material goals of the good life, goals achieved 
through work as instrumental activity. The 
items defining the second motivational con- 
struct suggest some expressed anxiety over 
the prospects of not attaining the desired 
level of material prosperity. They also in- 
corporate a social comparative or reference 
group focus—material achievement of con- 
sumption equalling or surpassmg that of 
neighbors and friends. l 

_ Empirical support for the clustering of 
questionnaire items in conformity with these 
conceptual distinctions is gained from a fac- 
tor analysis of the item matrix (Featherman, 
1969:142-159). The estimated reliability of 
index WO is .841, and of index MO, .717. 

A third index of achievement-related mo- 
tivation toward work is constructed from 
items seemingly eliciting a man’s satisfac- 
tion with his socioeconomic achievements to 


` 
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the time of assessment (Panel I). The index, 
“Subjective Achievement Evaluation” (SA), 
seryes as an indicator of the conscious psy- 
chological effects of past and present socio-- 
economic achievements which (presumably) 
have motivational properties for an indi- 


- vidual’s socioeconomic achievements over the 
a choice of the occupational role over recrea- ` 


duration of the follow-up period. One might © 
think of SA as indicating subjectively per- 
ceived relative deprivation. The reliability 
coefficient for index:SA is .797. 

Table 3 records thé correlation coefficients 


between the three motivational indexes and 
between each index and the occupational and 


economic achievements over the restudy pe- 
riod. WO and SA are positively correlated 
(.44) and both are positively correlated with 
the achievement variables over the seven-to- 
ten-year duration of the study. MO and SA 
are negatively correlated (-.24), while MO 
and WO are uncorrelated (-.01) and are vir- 
tually orthogonal orientations toward socio- 
economic achievement. Zero-order correla- 
tions between MO and the occupation and 
income variables are negative. Multivariate | 
analysis in which these three indexes appear ` 
along with social background and education 
variables shows that each motivational index 
bears a separate, positive net relationship to 
socioeconomic achievements at Panels II and 
III (Featherman, 1969). Thus, adult 
achievement-related motivational indexes 
such as WO, MO, and SA (measured at 
Panel I) have predictive validity for occupa- 
tional and economic achievements over a 
seven-to-ten-year period, apart from their 
correlations with socioeconomic background 
and educational achievement. 


Table 3. Coefficients of Correlation between Three Motivational Indexes and 
Socioeconomic Achievements over the Restudy Period. 

Variables MO SA Occ I Inc I Occ II Inc II Occ ITI Inc IH 

Primary Work 

Orientation .41 Brai -40 -28 -36 “Sl 

(WO) 

Materialistic i 

Orientation -.12 -. 06 -.09 -,05S - 11 -,O1 

(MO) 

Subjective 

Achievement 


(SA) 
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Using the three achievement-related orien- 
tations, Table 4 reveals religio-ethnic differ- 
ences in motivations toward work. One notes 
that Jews have higher mean scores for’ both 
WO and MO and are second only to the 
Anglo-Saxon Protestants on the SA index. 
Somewhat like the Jews, both Roman Cath- 
‘ ‘olic subgroups score higher on the MO in- 
dex, but lower than the other religio-ethnic 
categories on WO and SA. Although below 
the mean score of the Jews, the Anglo-Saxon 


Protestants also are high on WO, and their | 


average score on SA is the highest. Appar- 
ently Anglo-Saxon Protestants are not ma- 
terialistically oriented toward work, for their 
MO scores are below all other religio-ethnic 
subgroups. Other Protestants score compar- 
atively intermediate on all three indexes. 

Differences between the mean scores on 
each of the three indexes for the religio- 
ethnic subgroups are tested for statistical sig- 
nificance inan analysis-of variance. Although 
the subgroup variation on WO proves non- 
significant (F¥ ges = 1.551), the religio-ethnic 
differences on MO and SA are significant at 
‘a= .01 (F-ratios of 3.531 and 4.503, respec- 
tively). 

Unlike Lenski’s findings for Detroit, Jews 
in these data report positive motivations 
toward work doth as an instrumental activity 
(extrinsic value) and as a terminal activity 


Table 4, 


Mean Scores for Five 
Religto-ethnic Subgroups. 
















Religio-ethnic 
Subgroups 


Jewish, All 


Ethnic 3.50 4.17 5.19 
Anglo-Saxon 

Protestant 3.38 3.26 5.81 
Other Protes- 

tant 2.98 3.50 5.06 
Rom. Cath., Exc, 

Ital. §& Mex. 2.84 3.73 4.98 
Ital. § Mex. 

Rom. Cath. 2.53 3.70 4.28 


Total 


“work Orientation 
b 


Materialistic Orientation 


“Subjective Achievement Evaluation 
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(intrinsic value). Mosa Protëstánts 
respond more strongly to ‘the intrinsically 
rewarding aspects of work, in the fashion one 
might presume if WO were a generally valid 
indicator of the Weberian ‘essence of the 
Protestant Ethic, as Lenski interpreted that 


-Ethic, These. same Protestants, however, are 
‘less responsive to work for materialistic reg- 


sons (MO), and. thus are less motivated by 
the elements of” the more modern interpreta- 
tion of the Protestant Ethic. Roman Catho- 
lics, like the Jews, share in a materialistic 
approach toward work, although possibly for 
differing sets of reasons. While the Jews have 
a positive subjective sense of socioeconomic 
achievement and may respond to work as a 
source of future economic benefits, the Ro- 
man Catholic’s SA scores are low. Their posi-’ 
tive response to work as a source of future 
economic goods quite likely is born of rela- 
tive economic deprivation (Veroff et al., 
1962). 

Thus, Jews possess the unique set of work 
values and motivations which predict socio- 
economic success over the course of the fol- 
low-up period. They and the Anglo-Saxon 
Protestants share in what by some has been 
labeled the Protestant Ethic, an orientation 
toward work which emphasizes the intrinsi- 
cally satisfying and interesting aspects- of 
work activities. The Jews also (but not the 
Protestants) respond to the instrumental 
qualities of work, as evidenced by their MO 
scores which predict actual higher income 
levels for this subgroup. The Jews, then, are 
doubly endowed with the Protestant Ethic, 
as it were; they respond psychologically to 
extrinsic and intrinsic work rewards. 


The social psychology of religio-ethnic 
stratification 


One wishes to move beyond these correla- 
tions of values, motivations, achievements, 
and subgroup background to the multivari- 
ate case. Specifically, one hopes to ascertain 
if the motivational orientations toward work 
which are specific to each religio-ethnic sub- 
group can account for the differential socio- 
economic achievements reported above. The 
three orientations toward work are thus con- 
ceived as intervening personality variables. 
As such, one might argue that WO, MO and 
SA are indicators of relatively enduring char- 
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acteristics, but influenced also by situational 
experience in the educational process and 
early adult career experiences. 

How should such personality variables be 
included in the causal model (Figure 1)? 
To be most accurate, one should include the 
three indexes as causally prior to Panel III 
achievements but coincident with those of 
Panel I, when they were measured. One 
could argue (as do most social psychologists 
limited to cross-sectional datd) that WO, 
MO, and SA as measured at Panel I are es- 
sentially stable indicators, at least in the 
short run; therefore, one could assume them 
to be causally antecedent to the specific at- 
tainment of Panel I statuses but perhaps 
causally dependent upon the level of school- 
ing. Alternatively, one could represent the 
dispositional variables as causally dependent 
upon education and Panel I achievements, 
as correlated with them, or in some set of 
reciprocal causal relationships with the 1957 
statuses. For the following analysis, it is as- 
sumed that educational completion is ante- 
cedent to the formation of the dispositions, 
which in turn are causally prior to Panel I 
achievements.® 

Having outlined the causal assumptions in 
the social psychological model, one can test 
the several propositions about the role of 
motivations in the status attainment of re- 
ligio-ethnic subgroups; occupational and eco- 
nomic achievements at Panel I are the de- 
pendent variables.? The first proposition to 
be tested is the following: Religio-ethnic 
differences in achievement-related motiva- 
tions (WO, MO, and SA) account for the 


_ 8This causal assumption, its alternatives, and 
their effects on models, which include motivations 
as intervening variables in the status attainment 
process, are topics treated in other sources (Feather- 
man, 1969) and in continuing analyses. 

8 Only the analysis for socioeconomic achieve- 
ments at Panel I is reported since gross religio- 
ethnic differences are substantial at this stage in 
the careers and because the motivational variables 
are believed to be most potent for achievements 
concurrent with the psychological assessment. Also, 
a separate analysis using Panel III achievements 
supports the same set of conclusions about the role 
of motivations, but at the same time it is a more 
severe test of the hypotheses than the one reported 
here. This being true, the causal assumptions about 
the ordering of the dispositional variables vis-a-vis 
Panel I achievements seem to do little harm to this 
analysis. 
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gross variation in occupational and economic 
achievements by the subgroups. This asserts 
that differences in achievement orientations 
account wholly for religio-ethnic achievement 
differentials, where the motivational indexes 
are treated as intervening variables between 
religio-ethnic background and socioeconomic 
achievement. The partial regression coeffi- 
cients in Table 5 for the dependent variables 
occupation (left panel) and income (right 
panel) enable us to calculate mean squares 
for each column or “model,” and it is the 
comparisons of these models or columns 
within each panel of Table 5 which provide 
the tests for the above and subsequent propo- 
sitions with respect to both dependent varia- 
bles. When one tests the mean squares of the 
difference between the explained sums of 
squares in Columns 4 and 3 in the left and 
right panels of Table 5 against the mean 
square of the residual in Column 4, the F- 
ratios for occupation (Fs,708 = 8.177) and 
for income (F'¢706 =3.669) are both statis- 
tically significant at a=.01. This indicates 
that there remains a statisically significant 
amount of variation in the religio-ethnic so- 
cioeconomic achievements after scores on 
the three psychological indexes have been 
controlled, and this test gives no support to 
the proposed contention that religio-ethnic 
differentials in Panel I socioeconomic 
achievements are primarily a function of 
the variation in religio-ethnic achievement- 
related motivations. At the same time, the 
results of this test do not gainsay the asser- 
tion that motivations play some role in the 
achievement of occupational and economic 
statuses for religio-ethnic subgroups. They 
do establish that this role is not a major 
one for achievement-related work motiva- 
tions measured in the early adulthood of 
metropolitan males. 

A second proposition takes a more limited 
view of the role of achievement orientations 
as intervening variables. It asserts that mo- 
tivations explain religio-ethnic achievements 
within social background and education cate- 
gories, Achievement-related motivations ac- 
count for the religio-ethnic differences in 
occupation and income, for men of statisti- 
cally equivalent social origins and education. 

This proposition clearly is not supported, 
since the analysis above demonstrates that 
the religio-ethnic effects on Panel I achieve- 
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ments are zero, after the variation from so- 
cial origins and education is removed statis- 
. tically. At least for the post-education period, 
the adult motivational variables do not func- 
tion as intervening variables between religio- 
ethnic background and socioeconomic career 
achievements, 

Perhaps the achievement orientations func- 
tion as intervening variables, but in a differ- 
ent manner, A third proposition looks within 
each religio-ethnic category and asserts that 
work motivations function as important in- 
tervening variables between social origins 
and socioeconomic achievements. 

The data which test this proposition docu- 
ment more clearly the inadequacy of the 
three psychological indicators as intervening 
variables; Column 6 in each panel of Table 
5 is tested against Column 4. For occupation 
(F e704 = 119.699) and for income (F703 = 
12.225), the additional variance explained 
by father’s occupation and the son’s own 
education over the explained variance due to 
the religio-ethnic classifications and the psy- 
chological scores is unquestionably signifi- 
cant. One concludes from this test that the 
motivational variables are unable to account 
for the full effects of social background and 
education on socioeconomic achievement, net 
of the variation in the dependent variables 
being due to religio-ethnic background. 

While operating as weak intervening vari- 
ables between backgrounds (social and re- 
ligio-ethnic) and the achieved socioeconomic 
statuses, the three psychological indexes do 
affect occupation and income directly at 
Panel I. Comparing Column 6 in each panel 
of Table 5 with Column 5, one calculates sta- 
zistically significant F-ratios (occupation: 
Fs 704 = 18.727: income: F 3 708 = 13.118), in- 
dicating that within levels of education, 
father’s occupation, and the religio-ethnic 
classification, the three indexes contribute 
directly to the explanation of socioeconomic 
achievement, 

These data and tests suggest that although 
‘there are differences among the religio-ethnic 
subgroups in work-related motivations and 
in the actual distribution of occupational 
prestige and income, the adult motivations 
are not a sufficient explanation of the religio- 
ethnic, socioeconomic achievements. Taken 
in conjunction with controls for social origins 
and education, motivations as here measured 
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have some small, separate role in reducing 
the differences in occupational and economic 
levels between the usually overachieving 
Jews and the underachieving Roman Cath- 
olics of Italian or Mexican ancestry. How- 
ever, net of the religio-ethnic classification, 
work motivations do not explain how the 
effects of social origins and education get 
translated into socioeconomic attainments. 
Whatever role motivations play (if any) in 
the relative achievements of religio-ethnic 
subgroups, it is not a direct one in the post- 
education period among men of similar so- 
cial origins. Thus, these data do not support 
the assertion that adult motivations are the 
major intervening variables between social 
and religio-ethnic beckground factors and 
occupational and economic achievements 
which account for the effects of the former 
on the latter. 


Discussion and conclustons 


Data on the religio-ethnic differences in 
the education and socioeconomic achieve- 
ment for white metropolitan males demon- 
strate roughly the same amount of gross sub- 
group variation near the beginning and in the 
middle of the work career. By the middle of 
the career (Panel ITI) virtually all religio- 
ethnic variance in occupational and eco- 
nomic achievement can be explained by dif- 
ferentials in social origins, education, and 
early career attainments. The largest 
achievement differential was observed for 
education, where about one standard devia- 
tion in years of schooling separated the sub- 
groups. These levels of education represent 
the effects of social origins, but, net of social 
background, one’s religio-ethnic origins have 
a direct impact on the completion of years of 
schooling. Whether this net religio-ethnic ef- 
fect represented discrimination, achievement- 
related motivation, or both, could not be de- 
termined. However, the latter was the only 
direct effect of religio-ethnic background on 
the socioeconomic career. 

In an analysis of personality correlates of 
subgroup achievement, one observed that re- 
ligio-ethnic categories could be differentiated 
on achievement-related motivations and by 
actual socioeconomic achievements. However, 
these adult motivational variables proved in- 
sufficient to explain away the gross occupa- 
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tional and economic variation for the sub- 
groups. Net of the religio-ethnic classifica- 
tion, the same motivational variables could 
not account for the effects of social origins 
or education on early career attainments. 
Neither were the motivations involved in any 
effects of religio-ethnic background on 
achievement, net of education and father’s 
occupation. Thus, the motivational argu- 
ments of social psychologists to the effect 
that achievement-related motivations are ma- 
jor sources of religio-ethnic differences in the 
occupational and economic achievements of 
adults, and that these motivations are key 
intervening variables in the process of socio- 
economic achievement in the general popula- 
tion, need to be re-examined and modified. 
In light of the foregoing conclusion 
about the key role of education in the process 
of religio-ethnic stratification, and for the 
general population as well, one’ can suggest 
that if motivations and other personality di- 
mensions do function as “key” intervening 
variables in the processes of achievement in 
American society, then perhaps they consti- 
tute important determinants of the number 
of years of schooling obtained by men, gen- 
erally, and by certain religio-ethnic sub- 
groups, specifically. This possibility is taken 
up in continuing research, although a dis- 
cussion of this issue elsewhere (Featherman, 
1969) discourages unqualified optimism 
about the prospects of such an :nvestigation. 
What seems clear from this analysis is 
that the achievement-related motivations of 
adult males play a modest role in the post- 
education socioeconomic career. However, 
the same motivations are relatively unim- 
portant in the distribution of socioeconomic 
statuses to the various religio-ethnic sub- 
groups in metropolitan areas, When speak- 
ing of motivations and mobility in the future, 
social psychologists should define clearly the 
portion of the life cycle (vis-a-vis educa- 
tional completion) in which the relationship 
is purported to exist, especially for research 
among religio-ethnic subpopulations. 
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APPENDIX 


ACHIEVEMENT-RELATED ORIENTATIONS 
TOWARD WORK: QUESTIONNAIRE 


ITEMS 
Primary Work Orientation (WO) 
(N=715) 

My work is more satisfying to me 

than the time I spend around the 

house. (Yes=29.1%) 
If I inherited so much money that 

I didn’t have to work, I'd still 

work at the same thing I am 

doing now. (Yes==49.5%) 
Some of my main interests and 

pleasures in life are connected 

with my work. (Yes=57.8%) 
The work I do is one of the most 

satisfying parts of my life. (Yes==53.1%) 
I’ enjoy my spare-time activities 

much more than my work. (No=45.6%) 
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To me, my work is just a way of 


making money. (No=63.6%) 


Materialistic Orientation (MO) 


It is extremely important to me to 
have a higher income. 


I spend a lot of time thinking 
about how to improve my 
chances for getting ahead. 


Getting money and material things 
out of life is very important to 
me, 


(Yes=60.7%) 


(Yes=70.6%) 


(Yes=51.5%) 


It is important to me to own ma- 
terial things, such as a home, car, 
or clothing, which are at least as 
good as those of my neighbors 


and friends. (Yes=-47.0%) 


I am very anxious to get much fur- 
ther ahead. 


Getting ahead is one of the most 
important things in life to me. 


(Yes=76.7%) 


(Ves=—56.6%) 


Subjective Achievement Evaluation (SA) 


I feel that my wife and I have 
had very good financial breaks 
since we have been married. 


I would be satisfied if a son of 
mine, when he reaches my age, is 
in the same kind of work I am 
now in. 

I feel that my present financial sit- 
uation is very good. 


I would. be satisfied if my chil- 
dren received the same amount 
of education as I have. 


I am pretty well satisfied with the 
chances for getting ahead in my 
present work. 


(Yes==65,0%) 


(Yes=45.7%) 


(Yes=39.5%) 
(Yes=35.2%) 


(Yes= 64.6%) 


I have sometimes regretted going 
into the kind of work I am now 
in. ` (No=56.0% ) 


I would be satisfied if my children, 
when they reach my age, have 
the same income and live the 
same way as I. 


On the whole, my financial future 
looks very good. 


(Yes=—45.4%) 


(Yes=74.1%) 


There are many times when I have 
to deny myself and my family 
things we would like because of 


our income. (No==30.9%) 


In my present financial situation, 
I have to worry about bills or 


debts. (No=48.3%) 


UPWARD SOCIAL MOBILITY AND POLITICAL 
ORIENTATION: A RE-EVALUATION OF 
THE EVIDENCE * 


KENNETH H. THOMPSON 


University of Southern California 


American Sociological Review 1971, Vol. 26 (April) :223-235 


That upward social mobility has a different effect ow the political orientations of Europeans 
than of Americans is commonly accepted. Several scholars kave concluded that upwardly 
mobile Europeans are less conservative than middle-class stables. The contrasting conclusion 
that in the United States upwardly mobile people become even more conservative than 
middle-class stables is based on a single study comp.eted some years ago. 

Here, this relationship is re-examined by analyziag data from five nationally-representa- 
itve American samples over 14 years. In these samf{les, the upward mobiles are consistently 
less Hkely to be conservative than the middle-class stables and more likely to be conserva- 
tive than the working-class stables. However, analysis of the joint effects of sex and social 
mobility indicates that American upwardly mobile males are more likely to approximate the 
politics of the class to which they have risen than are upwardly mobile females. 


N recent years the conclusion that upward 
I social mobility has a different effect on 
the political orientations of Europeans 
than Americans has become accepted by 
many as well-established. For example, a 
current introductory text on social stratifica- 
tion (Tumin, 1967:94) states without quali- 
fication, “In America, persons who move up 
into the middle class are more conservative 
than those born into it, whereas in European 
countries studied, the latter are more con- 
servative than the former.” 
The evidence for this conclusion was orig- 
inally presented by Lipset and Zetterberg 
in a pioneering article, “A Theory of Social 


Mobility,” prepared for the Third World: 


Congress of Sociology in 1956. Utilizing sur- 
vey data, Lipset and Zetterberg contrasted 
the proportions of left-wing party supporters 
among middle-class men from divergent class 
backgrounds in Finland, Germany, and the 
United States. In the American sample pre- 


* The data utilized in this study were made avail- 
able by the Interuniversity Consortium for Politica] 
Research, which bears no responsibility for the 
analyses or interpretations presented here. Financial 
support in aid of this research was provided by 
the University of Southern California Research and 
Publication Fund and by the Ford Foundation 
Faculty Research Fellowship Program. The helpful 
advice of S. M. Lipset is gratefully acknowledged. 
An earlier version of this paper was read at the 
1969 Annual Meetings of the American Sociological 
Association in San Francisco. 


sented, those middle-class men with fathers 
who were manual workers, i.e., the upwardly 
monile, were 4% less “left-wing” (Demo- 
cratic) in their 1948 party choice and 8% 
less so in 1952 than the middle-class re- 
spcndents who had middle-class fathers. In 
cortrast, the 1949 Finnish data indicated the 
upwardly mobile were 17% more left-wing 
then the middle-class stables, and the 1953 
German sample showed a similar ordering 
with the upward mobiles 12% more leftist 
then those who were both raised in the 
middle class and presently located in it by 
occupational definition. 

No explanations for this cross-Atlantic dif- 
ference were offered in “A Theory of Social 
Mobility,” but, when the same data were 
presented three years later in Bendix and 
Lipset’s Social Mobility in Industrial Society 
(1959) with the addition of consistent in- 
formation from Swedish and Norwegian 
samples, it was set in the theoretical con- 
text of status striving and rejection. Here 
Lipset and Zetterberg suggest that the rela- 
tively greater tendency to take a left-wing 
orientation among the upward mobiles in 
Europe in contrast with the United States 
can be accounted for by factors forcing the 
upwardly mobile Europeans to retain links 
ta the class of origin to a greater extent than 
upwardly mobile Americans. The authors 
hypothesize that greater class differences in 
life style and concern with an individual’s 
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class background in European society lead 
the socially mobile individual who has risen 
from a working-class background to experi- 
ence status rejection and frustration. As a 
consequence, the upwardly mobile European 


Jis viewed as less likely to embrace the con- 


servative political norms of the class to which 
he has risen than his American counterpart. 
Lipset and Zetterberg speculate that, since 
upwardly mobile Americans are less likely 
to suffer status rejection after rising to the 
middle class, there is relatively little pressure 
for the mobile individual to retain the left- 
wing political orientation of the working 
class from which he came. No suggestion is 
made by the authors, however, to account 


for the political “over-conformity” of up- 


wardly mobile Americans to the political 
norms of their class of destination. 

Other scholars, basing their research on 
the pioneering work of Lipset and Zetter- 
berg, without further confirmation of their 
American results, have developed alternative 
interpretations to explain the apparently dif- 
ferent political consequences of upward social 
mobility for Europeans versus Americans. 
For example, Anderson’s (1963) sam- 
ple of Swedish men and women showed, as 
did the earlier Swedish sample cited by Lip- 
set and Zetterberg, that the upwardly mobile 
Swedish respondents did not adopt the po- 


_ litical orientation of the class to which they 


had risen, but were politically intermediate 
in party choice between the more extreme 
positions of the class stables. 

Rather than attributing differing political 
consequences of upward mobility to dif- 
ferential amounts of status rejection in 
Sweden and America, Anderson views politi- 
cal socialization as the key variable. Speci- 
fically, he argues that a greater degree of 
political socialization among Swedish work- 
ers than among American workers is the 
most likely reason upwardly mobile Swedes 


‘Maintain the working-class party preference 


to a greater extent than their upwardly 
mobile counterparts in the United States. 
He points out that a complex organizational 
structure links the labor unions to the Social 
Democratic Party in Sweden, and grass-roots 
participation by workers and their families 
in politically-relevant educational, recrea- 
tional, and economic activities is encouraged. 
Anderson contrasts the politically involved 
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Swedish workers with what he considers the 
more politically apathetic blue-collar Amer- 
icans, dominated by local political machines 
that discourage any involvement other than 
periodic voting for machine candidates. 
Lopreato (1967) examines the differences 
between the political effects of upward social 
mobility on Europeans and Americans from 
a perspective which tests more directly the 
explanation offered by Lipset and Zetterberg. 
After presenting data from a sample of 


. Italian male family heads showing that, in 


Italy as in the other European nations sam- 
pled, the upward mobiles were less likely 
to be conservative than the middle-class 
stables, Lopreato examines the influence of 
discrepancies in consumption styles and ex- 
perienced status rejection on the political 
orientation of the upwardly mobile as sug- 
gested by Lipset and Zetterberg.. His evi- 
dence indicates that the former variable is 
not a significant factor accounting for the 
difference in the political choice of the 
Italian middle-class stables and upward 
mobiles, for with level of consumption con- 
trolled, the latter remain proportionally more 
left-wing in political orientation than the 
former. However, status rejection is found to 
be a key variable in Lopreato’s analysis, for 
those upwardly mobile Italians in his sample 
who perceived restrictions in social relations 
between the classes were significantly more 
likely to be left-wing in political orientation 
than those who did not perceive class rela- 
tions as restricted. Furthermore, the latter 
group of upward mobiles does not differ po- 
litically from the middle-class stables. 
Although Lopreato’s analysis suggests that 
status rejection is the key variable distin- 
guishing the experiences of the upwardly 
mobile in the United States and Europe, he 
points out that an absence of status rejection 
among upwardly mobile Americans in con- 
trast to upwardly mobile Europeans can not 
account for the finding that the upwardly 
mobile are more likely to be conservative 
than the middle-class stables in this country. 
To account for this phenomenon, Lopréato 
suggests another variable, the “excessive” 
emphasis on success and achievement in 
American society. In response to this ethos, 
Lopreato speculates that the successful up- 
ward mobiles express their gratitude for a 
social order enabling them to rise by “over- 
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conformity” to the political norms of the 
middle class. 

These examples indicate that the original 
findings reported by Lipset and Zetterberg 
have produced both rich and ‘imaginative 
speculation attempting to account for the 
conclusion that the political behavior of the 
upward mobiles in the United States is 
different from that of their counterparts in 
Europe. Yet while a number of studies have 
presented evidence tending to verify the 
original finding that European upward 
mobiles are less likely to be conservative than 
those stable in the middle class, the single 
finding indicating that the upward mobiles 
are more likely to be conservative than the 
middle-class stables in the United States 
has not received similar confirmation. 

Thus the primary purpose of this paper 
is to examine rather closely the evidence on 
the political orientation of the upward mo- 
biles and middle-class stables in this country 
in an effort to determine the validity and 
reliability of Lipset and Zetterberg’s original 
conclusion that American upward mobiles 
are more often Republican than the middle- 
class stables. This re-examination of the 
evidence will involve a review of some of the 
relevant literature as well as a presentation 
of more recent survey data relating social 
mobility to political orientation. 


Contradictions in the Literature 


Certain studies purporting to have exam- 
ined the relationship between social mobility 
and political orientation in the United States 
are often cited. Taken as a set, they reveal 
the need for greater systematic empirical 
examination of the topic. Not only are serious 
problems of limited sampling and inadequate 
operationalization evident, but the contradic- 
tory findings further emphasize that the issue 
of the specific relationship between upward 
mobility and partisanship in the United 
States has not yet been settled. 


One of the earliest attempts to survey the 


relationship between upward social mobility 
and political party choice is presented by 
Patricia West (1953). Working with what 
she states is a nationwide representative sam- 
ple of nearly 10,000 college graduates, West 
examines the effect of social mobility on po- 
litical orientation by contrasting the party 
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identifications of ‘self-made men” and “priv- 
ileged men.” She defines the “self-made 
man” as a person who “had to earn the bulk 
of his way through college and has gone on 
to reach the top economic brackets.” The 
“privileged man” has reached the same level 
of economic success, but did not have to earn 
any of his college expenses. To test for 
possible changes in the relationship as in- 
dividuals grow older, West divides her sam- 
ple into men over the age of 40 and under 40. 

West concludes that the upwardly mobile 
“self-made men” do in fact differ in their 
political party choice from the “privileged 
men.” She finds the upwardly mobile in her 
sample less likely to identify with the Re- 
publican party than the middle-class stables 
and more likely to withhold from party 
identification by choosing the “Independent” 
affiliation. However, finding that these dif- 
ferences are less in the older age group than 
in the younger, West reasons that as up- 
wardly mobile men grow older they do tend 
to increasingly “forget” the social patterns 
and political habits that are widespread 
among those in their old economic stratum.? 

The next study, explicitly comparing the 
politics of the upwardly mobile with that 
of the middle-class stables, is reported by 
Maccoby ef al. (1954). Their sample was 
limited to young people: 339 respondents in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, between the ages 


1 West’s findings are cited by Blau (1956:291) to 
the effect that “. . . the upwardly mobile are more 
likely to vote Republican than people who have re- 
mained workers and less likely to do so than those 
who have originated in the middle class.” Blau 
argues that these findings support his contention 
that political orientation follows the “accultura- 
tion” pattern whereby the behavior of both the 
upwardly and downwardly mobile is located inter- 
mediately between that of the two nonmobile cate- 
gories, the stable middle class and the working-class 
stables. Blau also cites Voting, the landmark study 
of political behavior by Berleson st al. (1954), as 
furnishing evidence similar to that provided by 
West. However, a careful examination of the Vot- 
ing material reveals that the analysis of social mo- ` 
bility and politica] orientation conducted therein 
does not permit such a definitive conclusion. Berel- 
son et al, limited their analysis to a comparison of 
two groups: (1) those upwardly mobile relative to 
their fathers and (2) those whose occupations are 
the same or lower than those of their fathers. Not 
only are the downwardly mobile unsegregated from 
the class stables, but the relative measure of mo- 
bility employed fails to identify the present social 
position of the respondents in any fixed way. 
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of 21 and 24. The authors find that the up- 
ward mobiles in their sample are basically 
similar in political orientation to the middle- 
class stables and conclude that (1954:39) 
“young people who are socially upwardly- 
mobile tend to adopt the political behavior 
of the group into which they have’ moved.” 
However, when the degree of willingness to 
make a’definite party choice is examined, a 
difference is found between the two groups. 
The authors summarize that (1954:34) “.., 
the mobile young people seldom consider 
themselves Independents: they seem to make 
a definite party choice more often than non- 
mobile people.” 

Greenstein and Wolfinger (1958) consider 
social mobility to be among the factors 
which may possibly influence change in party 
loyalty. They hypothesize that upwardly mo- 
bile individuals conform to the political 
norms of the class they have joined in order 
to gain security and recognition of their 
new social position. However, they state that 
their data did not provide support for this 
thesis, for they found that “suburbanites 
who were objectively upwardly mobile . . 
were more Democratic than were ‘stable’ 
suburbanites who were at the same occu- 
pational levels, suggesting that these in- 
dividuals tend to adhere to familial party 
loyalties” (1958:479). From these data, the 
authors conclude that “we found no associa- 
tion between ‘objective’ upward mobility 
and Republican allegiance .. .” (1958:481). 

The contradictory nature of the findings 
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in the literature on upward social mobility 
and political orientation in the United States 
is illustrated in Chart 1. The summarized 
conclusions there show that in addition to 
the view that upward mobiles are more likely 
to be conservative than middle-class stables 
in the United States, other findings exist to 
argue that the two groups are politically in- 
distinguishable or that the upward mobiles 
are even less likely to be conservative than 
the middle-class stables. 

Thus this brief review of the literature 
cautions against a ready acceptance of the 
widely disseminated view that in the United 
States there are a greater proportion of con- 
servatives among those who have made an 
upward change in class than among those 
who have remained stable in the middle class. 
In fact, the only conclusion that seems war- 
ranted by the evidence developed until now 
is that mo consensus has been reached by 
scholars who have touched on the subject of 
upward social mobility and political orienta- 
tion in the United States. An examination of 
more recent national samples seems impera- 
tive in this circumstance. 


The Evidence from National Samples 


The data for the following analyses are 
taken from nationally representative samples 
of the American electorate drawn by Michi- 
gan’s Survey Research Center. To form the 
social mobility categories employed here, 
respondents were first placed in manual and 
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Chart 1. Conclusions Concerning the Relative Conservatism of Upward Mobiles 
and Middle-Class Stables in the United States. 
West, 1953 Male college 


graduates, 
early 1950's 


Cambridge 


Maccoby et al., 


youths between ess 
l 21 and 24, 1952 ai 
Lipset and National, 
Zetterberg, males, 1952 
1956 
Greenstein Suburbanites, 


and Wolfinger, 1952 


1958 





Less likely to be conservative while young 
Similar when older 
More likely to be independent 


Similar in conservatism (while young) 


ely to be indeperdent 


More likely to be conservative 


~ 


Less likely to be conservative 
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nonmanual occupational categories accord- 
ing to the nature of their usual job or, if the 
respondents were housewives, according to 
that of the head of the household. Unem- 
ployed and retired respondents were classi- 
fied according to their usual occupation or 
that job held prior to retirement. Farmers, 
students, and those failing to provide oc- 
cupational information were eliminated from 
this study. 

After being classified on the basis of their 
present occupationally defined class, re- 
spondents were also categorized on the cri- 
terion of whether the father’s occupation 
was manual or nonmanual when the re- 
spondent was growing up.* Those in the 
sample who failed to give information on 
their fathers’ occupations or who had farm- 
ing fathers were excluded from this analysis. 
Thus the category of “middle-class stables” 
in this study consists of those respondents 
who both currently hold middle-class jobs 
and were raised as children in middle-class 
homes. The “upward mobiles” are those who 
now hold white-collar positions, but were 
raised in homes where the father was a blue- 
collar worker. Finally, the “working-class 
stables” are those in the samples who are 
both blue-collar in origin and also presently 
hold blue-collar jobs. 

Unfortunately, information on the occupa- 
tion of the respondent’s father has often been 
omitted from questionnaires in the past. The 
1952 study conducted by the Survey Re- 
search Center at Michigan appears to be 
the first nationally representative American 
sample which taps all the variables necessary 
for the formation of occupationally defined 
categories of intergenerational social mobil- 
ity. However, respondents in the 1952 sam- 
ples were not only questioned on their party 


2 Since father’s occupation can vary over time, it 
is important to note the specific timepoint for 
measurement selected in a given study. For the 
purposes of this study, father’s occupation “when 
the respondent was growing up” is a pertinent ref- 
erence point, since it pinpoints the most likely time 
of social-class socialization influences on political 
behavior. However, other studies may ask for 
father’s “main” or “last” occupation. The use of 
such different reference points could lead to varia- 
tion in the assignment of certain cases to mobility 
categories, and this type of variation may be a 
source of some of the disparate findings in mobility 
studies. 
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preferences in regard to the then upcoming 
presidential election between Stevenson and 
Eisenhower, but were also queried about the 
party they had supported four years earlier 
during the Truman-Dewey contest for the 
presidency. Although such long-term recollec- 
tions are of dubious validity as indicators of 
past behavior, the remembered party pref- 
erence for the 1948 election is included in 
this analysis to extend the time span covered 
to as early a date as possible. 

Figure 1 presents in graphic form the 
proportions in each social mobility category 
indicating a Republican party preference for 
six elections extending from 1948 to 1966. 
Thus it indicates both an absolute level of 
political conservatism within the mobility 
categories over time and also permits a com- 
parison of the proportion of conservatives 
among the upward mobiles relative to that 
among the middle-class stables and the 
working-class stables. The most striking find- 
ing to be drawn from these data is that, 
despite the different candidates and issues 
involved in the various contests, in none of 
the six elections do the upward mobiles ex- 


Figure 1: Per Cenr Repusrican or Two-PAartTy 
CHOICE, BY SOCIAL MOBILITY CATEGORY, 
1948-1966 


Kiddle-cless Stables 
Up 


Mobiles 
Working-clasa Stables 





1948 1952 1958 196 196 


The number of voters on which these proportions 
are based are, for the middle-class stables, upward 
mobiles, and working-class stables, respectively: 
1948: 180, 128, and 213; 1952: 211, 145, and 249; 
1958: 187, 161, and 222; 1960: 264, 189, and 315; 
1964: 193, 187, and 241; 1966: 110, 103, and 126. 
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hibit a greater proportion of conservatives 
than do the middle-class stables. 

_ Although the evidence for five of the six 
elections indicates a somewhat minor differ- 
ence between the upward mobiles and the 
middle-class stables in the proportion of two- 
party support going to the Republicans, the 
‘tendency for a greater proportion of con- 
servatives to be found among the middle- 
class stables than among the upward mobiles 
is a consistent one. In the 1964 sample, how- 
ever, the upward mobiles actually exhibit a 
pattern of party support closer to that of 
the working-class stables than to that of the 
middle-class stables.’ 

Viewed in terms of a rank-ordering of the 
three social mobility categories on the dimen- 
sion of political conservatism, no variation 
is found over the six election years for which 
evidence is presented. In each case examined 
here, the middle-class stables have the great- 
est proportion of conservatives; the working- 
class stables, the smallest proportion of con- 
servatives, and the upward mobiles hold an 
intermediate rank-order position between the 
two other categories, even though they gen- 
erally are closer in political tendency to the 
stable middle class. Thus these data in- 
dicate that the upward mobiles in the United 
States do not differ as markedly m political 
orientation from their counterparts in Europe 
as has been assumed. 

How then are these data to be reconciled 
with those presented by Lipset and Zetter- 
berg upon which the ‘“European-American” 
difference in the effect of social mobility on 
political orientation was based? It will be 
noted that the major difference between this 
analysis and the one conducted by Lipset and 
Zetterberg is that in this analysis both men 
and women have been included in the sample, 
whereas Lipset and Zetterberg utilized only 
male respondents. Thus an examination of 
the relationship between social mobility and 


8 Any attempt to account for the exceptional 
political behavior of the upward mobiles in 1964 
has as its necessary point of departure the fact 
that the 1964 election had an unusually one-sided 
outcome. Perhaps in a year when Republicans were 
to go down to an overwhelming defeat, the middle- 
class individuals whose class backgrounds did not 
predispose them to vote Republican, ie. the up- 
ward mobiles, were particularly sensitive to the 
unpopularity of the Republican cause. 
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Froure 2: Per Centr REPUBLICAN OF TWO-PARTY 
CHOICE oF MALE VOTERS, BY SOCIAL MOBILITY 
CATEGORY, 1948-1966 


KMiddls-class Stables 
Keblles 
— wm a» Working-slase Stables 





The number of voters on which these proportions 
are based are, for the middle-class stables, upward 
mobiles, and working-class stables, respectively: 
1948: 73, 70, and 109; 1952: 92, 77, and 138; 1958: 
100, 77, and 143; 1960: 108, 87, and 181; 1964: 91, 
79, and 132; 1966: 53, 50, and 59. 


party choice with a further breakdown by 
sex of respondent should prove to be useful. 

When an examination of the political 
orientations of voters by social mobility cate- 
gories is conducted for male respondents 
alone, a far more complex picture emerges 
than that seen in Figure 1 utilizing all re- 
spondents. In contrast to the invariably 
smaller proportion of conservatives among 
the upward mobiles relative to the middle- 
class stables seen there, Figure 2 shows that 
in three of the six elections the upwardly 
mobile males were slightly more likely to be 
Republican than the nonmobile members of 
the middle class, Yet in the 1952, 1964, and 
1966 elections the upward mobiles show a 
lower level of support for the Republican 
party than do the middle-class stables, al- 
though only in the 1964 election is the level 
of conservatism of those who had moved up 
into the middle class significantly lower than 
that of the middle-class voters born and 
raised in that class. 

Since Figure 2 shows fluctuation from elec- 
tion to election in the relative proportions of 
Republicans among middle-class stable and 
upwardly mobile men, it would seem useful 
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to examine the political difference between 
the two mobility categories when the data 
for the six elections are aggregated. Among 
male voters, the difference in proportions 
supporting the Republican party over the 
six elections between upward mobiles and 
middle-class stables has been only an insig- 
nificant 2%, with the upwardly mobile men 
exhibiting only a slightly smaller proportion 
of conservatives than the stable men in the 
class to which the mobiles have risen.* Thus 
our samples seem to demonstrate that, among 
American men, upward mobiles tend to be 
politically distinguishable from middle- 
class stables and much more Republican as 
a group than are the working-class stable 
men. 

Figure 3 shows that the political orienta- 
tions manifested by the upwardly mobile 
females in the samples under study differ 
rather markedly from those of upwardly 
mobile males relative to the class stables. 
Contrary to the findings in Figure 2, in none 
of the six elections do upwardly mobile 
women indicate a proportion of support for 
the Republicans greater than that of the 
women who were both raised, and remain, 
in the middle class. 

However, considerable fluctuation over the 
six-election period is manifested in the degree 
to which the upwardly mobile women ap- 
proach the pattern of party choice of the 
class-stable females. At one extreme, in the 
1952 sample the upwardly mobile women 
were virtually indistinguishable in their dis- 
tribution of party preference from women 
stable in the working class—differing by 
only one percentage point—yet during the 
1966 congressional elections, only three per 
cent less of the upwardly mobile women 
chose the conservative party than did the 
middle-class stable women. But when the 
evidence from all six elections is considered, 
it is clear that upwardly mobile women 
tended toward a pattern of partisanship in- 


' 4Since the 1964 election survey results differ 
from the others markedly, calculations were also 
conducted with data from this survey eliminated. 
However, little difference was found in the overall 
results, for upwardly-mobile and middle-class sta- 
ble men diverged even less politically (by only 
one percentage point) in the five-election aggre- 
gate. 
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Ficure 3: Per Cenr REPUBLICAN OF TWO-PARTY 
CHOICE of FEMALE VOTERS, BY Socar Mosmiy 
CATEGORY, 1948-1966 


Hiddle-class Stables 
"eenean Upward Mobllea 








752 1958 1960 1964 1966 


The number of voters on which these proportions 
are based are, for the middle-class stables, upward 
mobiles, and working-class stables, respectively: 
1948: 107, 58, and 104; 1952: 119, 68, and 111; 
1958: 87, 84, and 79; 1960: 156, 102, and 134; 
1964: 102, 108, and 109; 1966: 57, 53, and 67. 


termediate between that typically exhibited 
by middle-class and working-class women 
who have remained in the classes in which 
they were raised. During the time examined 
here, the upwardly mobile women were, in 
the aggregate, less Republican (differing by 
14 percentage points) than the women who 
were stable in the middle class and more 
conservative (by 13 percentage points) than 
working-class stable women voters. 

Thus, in examining the relationship be- 
tween social mobility and political partisan- 
ship, sex of respondent emerges as a highly 
influential variable. Among the class stables, 
whether they be nonmobile in the middle 
class or the working class, men and women 
do not differ markedly in their political ori- 
entations when the results from the six elec- 
tions studied are aggregated. Among the 
working-class stables, women are slightly 
more Republican than men, 31% to 30%, 
while the same relationship holds among the 
voters stable in the middle class, 58% of 
the women being Republican compared to 
57% of the men. But among the upward 
mobiles, the females are less Republican 
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than men over the six elections, 44% in 
contrast to 55%. 

The differing effects of the sex of respon- 
dent on political orientation for the various 
social mobility categories can also be viewed 
in absolute terms. A majority of both men 
and women middle-class stables support the 
conservative party over the six elections, 
while a majority of both male and female 
working-class stables support the Democratic 
party when all six surveys are considered. 
However, the sexes display a divergent de- 
gree of conservatism among the upward 
mobiles. Over the six elections for which 
data are available, a majority of the male 
upward mobiles indicate a conservative po- 
litical choice, but a majority of the female 
upward mobiles demonstrate a liberal po- 
litical orientation in party choice. 

The inclusion of sex as a third variable 
in the analysis of the relationship between 
social mobility and political orientation does 
to some extent explain the discrepancy be- 
tween the findings concerning this relation- 
ship in the United States presented here and 
those offered by Lipset and Zetterberg in 
1956. Whether the sample of upward mobiles 
is confined to males alone or contains re- 
spondents of both sexes has an important 
bearing on the inferences which the re- 
searcher is likely to draw about the relation- 
ship between social mobility and political 
orientation. At the same time, the fact that 
in political orientation upwardly mobile 
males tend to resemble the male voters in 
the middle class to which they have risen, 
while upwardly mobile females tend much 
more to occupy a political orientation inter- 
mediate between those of class-stable fe- 
males, should not obscure the conclusion 
reached in this paper that the upward mo- 
biles in the United States exhibit no tend- 
ency toward being the social mobility group- 
ing having the highest proportion of support 
tor the more politically conservative party, 
contrary to what has hitherto been assumed 
for the American case. 

Another problem suggested by the litera- 
ture on the political behavior of the upward 
mobiles remains for closer examination. Pre- 
viously reported findings were contradictory 
regarding the question as to whether the 
upward mobiles are more or less ‘“Independ- 
ent” in their political orientation than the 
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class stables. This question is interesting 
from a theoretical viewpoint, for cross-pres- 
sure theory suggests that the upward mobiles 
are more likely to be subject to political 
cross-pressures than the class stables and, 
hence, should be expected to respond to 
these cross-pressures by failure to make a 
party choice to a greater extent than class 
stables. Thus, cross-pressure theory leads 
to the hypothesis that a larger proportion 
of the upward mobiles will indicate an “In- 
dependent” political orientation than the 
class stables. 

To test this hypothesis, we are forced to 
select a dependent variable, as an indicator 
of political orientation, different from the 
one utilized up to this point in the analysis. 
In the United States, the voter is essentially 
offered a dichotomous choice at the polling 
place, with very little means of expressing 
an “Independent” political orientation in the 
vote. But if the respondent’s subjective 
partisan identification is utilized as the in- 
dicator of political orientation, rather than 
his vote intention or recollection, then we 
have a measure of the extent to which the 
mobiles versus the class stables think of 
themselves as “Independents,” rather than 
as “Democrats” or “Republicans.” 

Figure 4 presents this information in 
graphic form. It shows that over the period 


FIGURE 4: PROPORTION or RESPONDENTS CHOOSING 
“INDEPENDENT” AMONG THOSE MAKING CHOICE 
OF PARTISAN IDENTIFICATION, BY SOCIAL 
Mosriry CATEGORY, 

1952-1966 
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The number of respondents on which these pro- 
portions are based are, for the upward mobiles and 
class stables; respectively: 1952: 174 and 594; 1958: 
264 and 657; 1960: 245 and 740; 1964: 236 and-572; 
1966: 164 and 458, 
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for which data are available, the hypothesis 
that upwardly mobile citizens are more “‘In- 
dependent” in political orientation than class 
stables is generally supported. Even though 
the difference between mobiles and class 
stables in proportion of “Independents” is 
Statistically significant in the 1958 and 1960 
samples only, the rank ordering of the two 
groups of respondents is invariant on this 
dimension in the five samples drawn over a 
14-year period. In those five samples the 
proportions of respondents identifying them- 
selves as “Independents,” rather than as 
partisans of either of the two major parties, 
average five percentage points greater among 
the upward mobiles than among the class 
stables. 

These data, then, support both cross-pres- 
sure theory and West’s (1953) finding that 
those who move upward are more likely to 
be “Independent” than the class stables. 
Correspondingly, they contradict the dis- 
parate finding by Maccoby ef al. (1954) 
that upwardly mobile youths are less likely 
to be Independent. 


Summary of Findings and Implicattons 


This study set out with the primary pur- 
pose of re-examining the proposition that 
upward mobiles in the United States are 
even more likely to be conservative in po- 
litical orientation than middle-class stables. 
The material presented here appears to con- 
tradict this contention. In the first place, 
findings in the literature on social mobility 
and party choice are sharply divergent, thus 
lending no consistent support to the proposi- 
tion. In the second place, the evidence de- 
veloped from the six elections from 1948 to 
1966 indicates a slight tendency for Amer- 
ican upward mobiles to exhibit a lower level 
of support for the more conservative party 
than the middle-class stables. While this 
' finding was seen to be primarily attributable 
to the females making up the national sam- 
ple, analysis of the male subsample failed 
to disclose any strong or constant support 
for the view that male upward mobiles are 
more likely than male middle-class stables 
to be conservative in political orientation. 

A number of implications would seem to 
follow from the new findings presented here. 
First, the attempt to link differences between 
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certain aspects of European and American 
society to differential political effects of up- 
ward social mobility is obviously premature 
if the gross differences between the politics 
of upwardly mobile Americans and Euro- 
peans that had previously been assumed do 
not exist. Of course, prior to Lopreato’s ef- 
fort, theoretical explanations for the pre- 
sumed cross-Atlantic difference in the effect 
of upward mobility on political behavior 
focused on reasons for the greater liberality 
of European upward mobiles, rather than the 
greater conservatism of American upward 
mobiles. However, Lopreato’s application of 
the concepts of “excessive” emphasis on 
achievement and a “cult of gratitude” to 
the American scene completed the theoretical 
work begun by Lipset and Zetterberg, who 
had emphasized the political potency of 
status discrepancy and rejection of the up- 
wardly mobile in the European setting. Thus 
Lopreato’s work even more pointedly built 
on the assumption that upward mobiles in 
the United States are more likely to be con- 
servative than the middle-class stables of 
this country, an assumption that now appears 
in doubt. 

But even if the rank ordering of the con- 
servative support—proportionally given by 
upward mobiles, middle-class stables, and 
working-class stables—is invariant in all the 
nations where such data exist, whether they 
be European or American, more subtle dif- 
ferences may well be found in the politics of 
the mobiles in various countries. It follows, 
then, that the cross-national analysis of so- 
cial mobility and political orientation should 
be characterized by more refined measures 
of the political variable than has been the 
case until now. For example, the degree to 
which the intermediate rank-order position 
of the upward mobiles departs from the ` 
rank-order positions of the class stables could 
be expressed on a standardized scale and re- 
ported in future research on the topic. Pos- 
sibly, European upward mobiles would be 
found to rank closer to the working-class 
stables than American upward mobiles on 
such a scale. 

In addition to developing more discrim- 
inating measures of the politica! orientations 
of mobiles relative to the class stables, this 
analysis suggests the usefulness of utilizing a 
number of samples as the basis for general- 
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ization. To this time, most speculations on 
mobility and politics have been based upon 
one or, at best, two samples from a given 
nation. Yet, as Figure 1 demonstrates, the 
party choice of the mobiles relative to the 
class stables shows considerable variation 
from year to year within the United States. 
It is not unlikely that this range of variation 
would be found in other nations as well. 
Thus theories developed on the basis of data 
from only one sample are likely to be mis- 
leading. 

Another conclusion which would seem to 
follow from this analysis is that the political 
orientation of the upward mobiles should be 
compared not only with that of the class to 
which they have risen, but also with the 
party choice of the class which they have left 
behind. Indeed, it may well be that the ten- 
dency of those doing research on social mo- 
bility and politics to concentrate their at- 
tention on a comparison only of the politics 
of the upward mobiles and the middle-class 
stables has led to confusion in the attempt 
to sort out the causal factors that influence 
political change. 

Causal complexity is introduced by the 
` fact that these two groups diverge on more 
than one dimension. Not only have the up- 
ward mobiles experienced social-class change 
while the middle-class stables have not, but 
also the two groups are distinguished by their 
disparate class origins. Thus any differences 
between the two groups cannot without fur- 
ther analysis be attributed exclusively either 
to factors associated with class change versus 
class stability on the one hand, or to influ- 
ences stemming from divergent class back- 
grounds on the other hand. In each case, 
there is a failure to control for the potential 
influence of the other type of variable. 

The difficulties which can arise from focus- 
ing attention exclusively on one of these two 
sets of factors when comparing upward mo- 
biles with middle-class stables is illustrated 
by conclusions drawn by various sets of re- 
searchers whose reports have been reviewed 
previously. For example, Greenstein and 
Wolfinger found that the upward mobiles 
- were less likely to be conservative than the 
middle-class stables in their sample. Concen- 
trating only on class background differences 
for an explanation of this finding, they con- 
cluded that early political socialization of 
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the mobiles exercised an over-riding influ- 
ence on their adult political orientation and 
that, therefore, upward mobility had no effect 
on partisan allegiance. 

. Yet other scholars, when faced with the 
problem of explaining differences in the poli- 
tics of the upward mobiles and middle-class 
stables, have concentrated exclusively on ex- 
planatory factors associated with the indi- 
vidual’s experiences after undergoing class 
change. Lipset and Zetterberg’s status rejec- 
tion explanations, Anderson’s speculations 
about the continuing political influence of 
labor unions, and Lopreato’s investigation of 
perceived restrictions on inter-class social re- 
lations have all presumed that the crucial 
variables influencing the politics of the mo- 
biles are factors operating while the mobile 
respondent is an adult. They have ignored 
the potential influence of class background 
factors and the possibility that the political 
differences found between mobiles and stables 
were determined before class change ever 
took place. 

Thus the analysis of causal factors under- 
lying the social mobility and political orien- 
tation problem would be greatly advanced 
if the political orientations of the upward 
mobiles were not only compared to those of 
the middle-class stables, but were also com- 
pared to those of the working-class stables. 
In addition, a further aid to causal analysis 
would be the examination of longitudinal 
data on the partisan choice of mobiles and 
stables. While the independent variable, class 
change, in the relationship is treated in 
a manner which allows for analysis of change 
over time, the dependent variable, political 
orientation, commonly is not. But since we 
do not know at what point in the individual’s 
life political changes have taken place, we 
cannot estimate with any degree of confi- 
dence the relative influence of pre-adult 
versus post-childhood factors which might be 
at work influencing the political orientations 
of the socially mobile persons. 

This lack of longitudinal data plagues 
even the most ingenious efforts to unravel 
the causal factors involved in the class 
change and party choice research problem 
that have been made so far. For example, 
even Lopreato’s skillful and imaginative 
testing of components of Lipset’s “status re- 
jection” theory suffers from a lack of longi- 
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tudinal is on the political variable. Al- 
though he finds that perception of class 
restrictions is associated with political orien- 
tation among upward mobiles in his Italian 
sample, in the absence of information on po- 
litical change, his inference from that finding 
remains problematical. 

Instead of concluding that those upwardly 
mobile Italians who did not perceive class 
restrictions tended to change to a conserva- 
tive political orientation, while those’ who 
subjectively experienced such restrictions 
tended to retain a left-wing partisanship, it 
is equally possible that his independent and 
dependent variables can be reversed. That 
is, the relationship may be interpreted by 
inferring that those upwardly mobile Italians 
who are of Marxist or left-wing orientation 
are more likely to perceive class relations as 
closed because of their political orientation 
than are the upward mobiles who are con- 
servative to begin with. In this interpreta- 
tion, political change need not have taken 
place among the upwardly mobile Italians to 
produce the finding Lopreato presents: 


Interpretation of Findings 


In the absence of adequate longitudinal 
data on the political orientations of American 
mobiles and class stables, the explanations 
for the findings presented here on the poli- 
tical differences between male and female 
upward mobiles can only be suggestive. 
However, plausible alternative frameworks 
for interpretation can be developed. 

Turning first to the possibility that factors 
coming into play after the experience of up- 
ward social mobility produce political effects, 
it is evident that men and women differ 
markedly in the likelihood that such factors 
will be politically potent for them. First of 
all, a large component of the women in the 
samples analyzed here are housewives and 
derive their statuses from the manual or 
nonmanual nature of their husbands’ occupa- 
tions. Being upwardly mobile by marrying 
a man who is in a social class higher than 
that of her father may well produce quite 
different political attitudes in a woman than 
climbing up to a nonmanual position in the 
occupational stratification system does in a 
man, 

These differences might be due to the fact 


that women who “marry up” are ‘able to 
avoid some of the influences pressing toward 
a conservative political. orientation that 
middle-class men typically experience. Such 
factors as the conservative political influence 
of some forms of professional training, the | 
middle-class male’s concern with family fi- 
nancial management, and the greater salience 
of politics as a discussion topic among men’s 
work and recreational groups leading to a 
heightened awareness of middle-class po- 
litical norms are all influences more likely to 
produce political conservatism among up- 
wardly mobile men than women. 

- Even a sense of appreciation, or “cult of 
gratitude,” toward the social order for pro- 
viding the setting in which the mobile indi- 
vidual was able to achieve is more likely to 
result in political conservatism among men 
than among women who have been upwardly > 
mobile. The woman who marries up is more 
likely to explain her upward mobility in terms 
of chance operating in mate seléction or in 
terms of her personal charms, while the up- 
wardly mobile male seems far more likely 
to translate his experiences into conservative 
politico-economic maxims. — 

But instead of attempting to account for 
the differing degrees of conservatism among 
male and female upward mobiles, in terms ~ 
of differential forces pushing them toward 
the political right, the phenomenon might. 
be explained in terms of unequal forces hold- — 
ing the mobiles to the presumably more left- 
ist political orientation of their youth. Status 
rejection, the experience of being rejected 
from full membership in a higher status be- 
cause of class of origin, is such a force. Status 
rejection theory assumes that the desire to 
emulate the behavior of the higher status 
groups is so strong that it is, in effect, a 
constant in all advanced societies. Thus vari- 
ation in the degree to which mobiles adopt 
the political orientation of the middle-class 
stables is to be accounted for by factors 
such as status rejection negating the effect 
of this pervasive desire. ; 

If this explanation for the political be- 
havior of upward mobiles is valid, we are. 
led to the hypothesis that, among the up- 
ward mobiles, women are less likely than 
men to adopt the conservative political 
orientation of the middle class because they 
suffer status rejection to an appreciably 
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greater extent than do males. There appear 
to be no obvious grounds for accepting or 
rejecting this notion. But even if women 
are more sensitive to status considerations 
than men, and that in consequence up- 
“wardly mobile females experience greater 
status rejection than upwardly mobile males, 
it is implausible that the consequences of this 
experience would take a political form. It 
seems unlikely that politics is of such 
salience to American women that experi- 
enced status rejection would lead upwardly 
mobile females to reject the conservatism of 
the middle class in favor of the more leftist 
partisanship of their class of origin. 

Finally, none of the foregoing may be im- 
portant in influencing the politics of male 
and female upward mobiles. It may well be 
that the differences in political orientations 
of the upwardly mobile men and women are 
to be accounted for by factors operating be- 
fore the experience of upward social mobility 
rather than after. 

For instance, it is likely that those off- 
spring of working-class families who are to 
become upwardly mobile differ significantly 
before experiencing class change from those 
working-class children who will remain in 
their class of origin. Selective recruitment 
may result in an “over-selection” of con- 
servatively-oriented individuals among the 
men who become upwardly mobile, with no 
significant degree of political change taking 
place among them subsequent to the mo- 
bility experience. A cluster of values may be 
held by some working-class boys such as an 
emphasis on individual responsibility, 
achievement, etc., associated both with 
heightened chances for upward social mo- 
bility and a greater tendency toward a con- 
servative political orientation. 

The same factors involved in the process 
of selection for upward mobility may not, 
however, produce a group of upwardly mo- 
bile women who are conservative to the same 
degree that upwardly mobile men are. This 
might be due to the fact that the combina- 
tion of conservative political and social 
values is not as influential in determining 
the chances for upward social mobility 
through marriage as it is for mobility through 
the occupational sphere. If this is the case, 
the differences in the political orientations 
of male and female upward mobiles would 
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not be due to changes in their politics as a 
consequence of social mobility, but would 
be due to preselection of a certain “mix” of 
political types for subsequent mobility. 

The great number of plausible explana- 
tions for the differing degree of conservative 
party support found among upwardly mo- 
bile men and women in this discussion is 
an indication of how little work has been 
done so far in sorting out the causal fac- 
tors that influence the politics of the socially 
mobile persons. Thus, perhaps the major con- 
clusion of this paper is that the variables in- 
volved in a comprehensive analysis of the 
topic are likely to be both more numerous 
and more complex in their interactions than 
had been previously assumed. If this is so, 
then only by utilizing measures of partisan- 
ship which can identify wken in an indi- 
vidual’s life political change takes place, and 
by adopting more sophisticated multivariate 
analytical techniques to study the problem, 
can major advances be made in understand- 
ing the causal relationships involved in the 
connection between social mobility and po- 
litical orientation. | 
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The purpose of this study has been to examine chi-dren’s perceptions of the stratification 


sysiem and to consider the possible consequences of these perceptions for the larger social 
order. There has been an attempt to extend one aspect of Davis and Moore’s classical stratifica- 
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tion theory by exploring the status attitudes requisite for an adequate number of children, ° 


to strive toward prestigious, soctally-important occupations. A sample of 1,917 black and 
white children from grades 3-12 from Baltimore Chy were interviewed. Findings indicate 
that young children have developed a type of status consciousness that should facilitate 
such occupational striving: that is, a clear awareness of occupational prestige differences as 
early as third grade (based on a comparison with 1962 adult North-Hait ratings), and a con- 
tinuing optimism about their own opportunities to achieve desirous occupations. In addi- 
tion, several mechanisms are noted that appear to be dampening anger against the class 


system among the disadvantged school children, 


CCORDING to the functionalists’ classic 
theory of stratification, occupational 
prestige and income differentials are 

vital in motivating persons to sacrifice the 
time and energy required to train for com- 
plex jobs functionally mdispensable to the 
society (Davis and Moore, 1945). Stratifica- 
tion rewards are necessary to motivate per- 
sons to assume key occupational positions. 
Although Davis and Moore have not been 
explicit in this regard, their theory is par- 
ticularly applicable to the motivation of 
school-age children. For obviously it is during 
the school years that the individual makes 
the decisions and formulates the aspirations 
and plans that propel him toward an ulti- 
mate occupational choice. It is the age group 
that has not yet made an occupational com- 
mitment to which this aspect of Davis and 
Moore’s theory appears most relevant, 
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The mere existence of a system of unequal 
rewards and privileges is not, however, suff- 
cient in itself to induce children to acquire 
the training and utilize the talents necessary 
for wtimate occupational functioning, Cer- 
tain status and class perceptions -and at- 
titudes are also required in order to bring 
about the necessary motivation. The present 
analysis seeks to extend Davis and Moore’s 
theory (1) by considering some status per- 
ceptions and class attitudes requisite for 
children to be motivated toward socially 
functional occupations, and (2) by describ- 
ing the extent to which such attitudes are 
present in a representative sample of urban 
schocl children of various ages and social 
backgrounds. Other consequences of these 
child-en’s attitudes for the maintenance of 
the class system will also be considered. 

Systems which are important to society 
may very well require that individuals be 
socia_ized for them at an early age. Hyman’s 
work (1959) indicates that political attitudes 
developed early are likely to persist; and 
similarly, one might predict that deep-rooted 
attitcdes toward the stratification order 
formed in the early school years would be 
particularly likely to have later effects, For 
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this reason, the perceptions of children as 
young as third grade will be examined in 
this study. Although sociologists have been 
interested for decades in learning how 
adults perceive their stratification system 
(Warner, 1941; Centers, 1949; North and 
' Hatt, 1953), and although adolescents have 
been included in the samples studied, rela- 
tively little attention has been paid to young 
children’s class perceptions (see Stendler, 
1949; Weinstein, 1958; Lehman and Witty, 
1931; Gunn, 1964); and there has been vir- 
tually no consideration of the functions of 
these perceptions for the persistence of the 
stratification order. 


METHOD 


The data for this analysis were collected 
as part of a larger cross-sectional study of 
the development of self-image among chil- 
dren from Grades 3 to 12. Baltimore City 
was chosen as a typical large metropolis for 
the site of the study. A random sample of 
2625 pupils distributed among 25 schools 
was drawn from the population of third to 
twelfth grade pupils in Baltimore City. 

The sampling procedure is modelled after 
the U.S. Census Bureau’s usual cluster 
sampling method.t In the present study, 
each school in Baltimore City was initially 
stratified by two variables: (1) the propor- 
tion of non-white students, and (2) the 
median income of its census tract. Twenty- 
five schools falling into the appropriate inter- 
vals were randomly selected. From each 
school, 105 children were selected by random 
procedures from the central records. 

Some children had withdrawn from school 
subsequent to the compilation of the cen- 
tral records and were no longer available. 
However, we were able to interview 1917 
children, that is: 79.2% of the sample chil- 
dren still registered in the school, or 73% 
of all the children originally drawn from the 
central records. Reflecting the population, 
the present sample is heavily Negro and 
somewhat skewed toward the working class. 
Comparisons across ages must also take ac- 
count of the fact that school dropouts are 
absent from our population. Unless other- 


1 Appreciation is expressed to Joseph Waxberg of 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census for his consultation. 
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wise indicated all of the findings presented 
in this analysis hold if race is controlled. 
Race and class are the only major status 
variables related to grade-level (i.e. there are 
more blacks in the lower grades). None of the 
findings presented here, however, were found 
to be spurious when controlled for race or 
class.” 

Each subject was interviewed in his 
school for three hours directly after school. 
The interviews were divided into three ses- 
sions for the younger children and two ses- 
sions for the older.2 For the elementary 
school children, objective background in- 
formation was collected from the parents, 
since pretesting indicated that young chil- 
dren are unaware of the many facts basic to 
the sociologist. Parents were reached either 
by a 5—10-minute telephone interview, or 
in cases where there was no telephone, by 
home interview. Almost all parents were ex- 
tremely cooperative and in only 60 cases 
were we unable to locate the parent or con- 
duct the interview. 


FINDINGS 
Awareness of Occupational Prestige 


In order for occupational prestige differen- 
tials to serve as an inducement to children 
to select and begin training for socially-func- 
tional occupations, the child must first be 
aware that there is an occupational prestige 
hierarchy and, furthermore, know what it is. 
The unequal rewards of prestige and desir- 
ability attached to various occupations will 
not function to assure that needed occupa- 
tions are filled unless persons selecting jobs 
are sufficiently cognizant of these rewards 
to expend the necessary effort. The consen- 
sus among adults from varied social back- 
grounds, and from different technologically 


4 Any examination of the effect of other condi- 
tional variables on status consciousness (peer-group 
leadership, sex, race in more detail than is presented 
here) will be dealt with in future publications. None 
of these variables explain away the relationships 
reported here. 

8The first hour of interviewing was identical 
for all subjects. However, the order of the two sec- 
tions to be used in the final two hours was ran- 
domly alternated since we did not expect all sub- 
jects to finish all sections. Therefore, 82 subjects 
did not begin the section relevant to this analysis 
and 82 more did not complete the section. 
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advanced nations, regarding the occupational 
prestige hierarchy is little short of remark- 
able (Inkeles and Rossi, 1956). But because 
the bases for such judgments are quite com- 
plex and intricate, one wonders to what 
extent this awareness penetrates the mind of 
the elementary school child.* In order to de- 
termine the level of this awareness, children 
in the present study were asked to rate 15 
of the occupations used in the North-Hatt 
scale in 1963 (see Hodge et al., 1964): 


“This is a ladder with five steps. (GIVE 
CHILD CARD “C”) 

The TOP step means that most people think 
a job is the best kind of job, an excellent one. 
(POINT) 

The SECOND step means that most people 
think a job is a good job. (POINT) 

The THIRD step means that most people 
think a job is in the middle, that is, a fair 
job. (POINT) 

The FOURTH step means that most people 
think a job is not so good a job. (POINT) 
The BOTTOM step means that most people 
think a job is the worst kind of job, a poor 
job. (POINT) 

Now I’m going to read you a list of jobs. I 
want you to tell me which of the 5 steps 
MOST PEOPLE think the job belongs on. 
Do you understand? All right, let’s begin.” 5 


The scoring procedure in the present re- 
search was exactly the same as that used in 
the NORC studies. One of the most striking 
findings of this study is how very early 
children come to learn the relative prestige 
ranking of occupations in the society. Table 


4The researches of Weinstein (1958) and Leh- 
man and Witty (1931) indicate that young children 
have some awareness of differences in occupational 
prestige. However, these studies do not indicate the 
level of this awareness or present comparisons be- 
tween children and adults. See Gunn (1964) for 
somewhat more comparative data. 

5 The question wording differed slightly from the 
original North-Hatt wording to allow comprehen- 
sion on the part of the younger children, Instead 
of the “general standing” of a job, we used the 
simpler but longer “which step most people think 
the job belongs on.” Instead of “average,” we used 
“in the middle, fair”; instead of “below average,” 
we used “not so good a job.” Similarly, as shown in 
Table 1, the occupational titles were sometimes 
simplified for the children. It is of course possible 
that the slight differences in wording might have 
affected the responses. However, the actual find- 
ings suggest that such effects are small. For a dis- 
cussion of the methodological problems of the 
North-Hatt scale, see Reiss (1961, Ch. 2). 
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x 


1 indicates that as early as the elementary 
school stage, children rate occupations in an 


-order almost identical to that of high school 


pupils and, indeed, of adult samples. Using 
a Spearman rko rank-order correlation, the 
rank orders of elementary school children 
and adults correlate .93, well beyond the .01 
level of significance; and a Pearson product 
moment correlation of the absolute scores 
shows a correlation of .96. In fact, if we 
just consider the very youngest group of 
children, the third graders, we find a 're- 
markable understanding of the American 
prestige structure. Their Spearman rank cor- 
relation with the adult data is .93 and the 
Pearson correlation is .94. Even: at this 
early age, children recognize that some jobs 
are better or worse, more or less desirable 
and prestigious; and even though the glamor 
of the policeman or fireman or railroad en- 
gineer still may linger in consciousness, their 
occupational perceptions are those of adults. 
These high correlations hold not only for 
middle-class, white children but for blacks 
and working children of every age. The fact 
that these relationships are just as strong at 
the junior and senior high levels, and hold 
equally within broad social class groupings, 
is demonstrated in Table 1. There are, to be 
sure, age differences in the rank accorded to 
individual occupations. But the two highest 
occupations—-Supreme Court Justice and 
Doctor—remain on top over all ages; and the 
three lowest occupations—truck driver, gar- 
bage collector, and shoe shiner—preémpt the 
last places, regardless of age. It is true that 
59% of the elementary school children do 
not know what a Supreme Court Justice is, 
but those who do know have already learned 
that it is the job with the highest prestige 
on the list.® 
While the relative occupational rankings 
of young children and their elders are strik- 
ingly similar, there are noteworthy differ- 
ences in their absolute ratings. As a general 


6 The scoring procedure excludes subjects who 
do not know what the occupation is. Sixteen per- 
cent of junior high students and 6% of senior high 
students do not know what a Supreme Court Jus- 
tice is; 18% of elementary school and 3% of sec- 
ondary school pupils do not understand the word 
“minister.” For the other occupations rated, there 
were no more than 1% “don’t knows” for either 
the elementary school or secondary schoo] children. 
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pattern, young children show a more favor- 
able disposition in rating jobs. They are less 
likely to say a job is a “poor” or “not very 
good” one. Almost all jobs look fairly good 
to them—some are just better than others. 
As they grow older, children give almost all 
occupations lower absolute scores, with the 
exception of some of the highest jobs. In 
fact, in all but two cases (doctor and pilot), 
ie, in 87% of the cases, the elementary 
school children give the job a higher score 
than do the adults; and in 80% of the cases 
(12/15) they give higher ratings than the 
older children. Conversely, only 54% of the 
third grade children give any occupation a 
“poor” rating, as compared to 78% of the 
senior high students, (Chi square = 77.2876, 
df=3, p<.001.)7 

Thus, at an early, impressionable age the 
adult’s view of occupational prestige has 
been communicated to the elementary school 
child. While still quite young, the child is 
quite clearly aware of which occupations are 
better than others; but only as he grows 
closer to the time of actually entering an 
occupation does he realize how much better. 
If social attitudes acquired early tend to per- 
sist in later years, then it becomes more 
likely that those occupations considered 
prestigious today will continue to be de- 
sirable and to draw recruits in the future. 


View of Opportunity Structure 


A consciousness of the occupational pres- 
tige structure is not sufficient in itself to 
motivate adequate numbers of children to 
strive for prestigious occupations. The chil- 
dren must also believe that they have a rea- 
sonable chance to succeed in such aspira- 
tions; otherwise there is simply no sense in 
making the sacrifice to acquire the training 
and develop the talents which can never be 


T Although in general the younger children use 
less of the five-point scale in rating occupations 
than do older children, it would not be accurate 
to say that a few children who do use the entire 
range are responsible for the high correlations 
found between elementary school students and 
adults. For a few children to be responsible, the 
majority would have to rate all occupations the 
same. However, 58% of elementary school children 
do use the entire range; 24% more use four of 
the five possible scale-points, 12% use three points, 
and only 5% use less than this. 
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used. In a caste system, recognition that an 
occupation holds high prestige clearly will 
not be enough to induce striving on the part 
of a lower caste member. It would appear 
that a belief m equal opportunity for all, a 
belief that the class system is open, would be 
functional in inducing effort on the part of 
all talented children in our society. 


General Opportunity 


American ideology is oriented in this di- 
rection. In contrast to other attitudes con- 
cerning the stratification system which seem 
to be learned in the absence of explicit in- 
struction, the doctrine of the “American 
Dream” is a matter of formal learning. In 
school, children are taught that all men are . 
created equal, that everyone has an equal 
chance to get ahead, that opportunity is 
open to all with the talent and ability to 
grasp it. 

In order to examine the power of this 
norm among our youthful respondents, we 
asked: 


Do all kids in America have the same chance 
to grow up and get the good things in life, or 
Do some kids not have as good a chance as 
others, or Don’t you know. 


In our study, the children, both younger 
and older, do not appear to accept the doc- 
trine of equality of opportunity. Although 
32% of the elementary school children are 
unable to answer this question, those who 
do have an opinion almost always believe 
equal opportunity to be blocked to some 
types of children. Seventy percent of those’ 
elementary school children who understand 
the question believe that some kids do nat 
have as good a chance as others. The major 
effect of age is to decrease the percentage of 
children who cannot answer the question, 
so that 70% of all high school children be- 
lieve in barriers to equal opportunity. Of 
those children who indicate what type of 
children do not have an equal chance, 68% 
attribute the problem explicitly to socio- 
economic, racial, or ethnic disadvantages. 

For such a high percentage of young chil- 
dren to reject the American Dream—the 
American Myth that the patterns of oppor- 
tunity are equally open to all—is quite dra- 
matic. Many young children seem to be as 
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Table 2. Opinions on Equal Opportunity? 
by Grade. 
Elem. drs St: 
School High High 
Yes 20% 21% 20% 
No 48 63 70 
Don't Know 52 Ls 10 
(1033) (518) (335) 





x7=103.2, df=4, p<.001. 


290 all kids in America have the same 
chance to grow up and get the good 
things in life?" 


perceptive about the American opportunity 
structure as they are about the prestige hier- 
archy. 


Personal Opportunity 


This attitude would appear to be a de- 
terrent to motivation, particularly among the 
less advantaged children in our sample. If 
opportunity is restricted, there is apparently 
little point in striving toward prestigious oc- 
cupations. If, however, we distinguish be- 
tween the child’s view of the opportunity 
structure in general and his view of his own 
personal opportunity, quite different conclu- 
sions will be reached. To measure the re- 
spondent’s perception of his own life op- 
portunities, we asked the following questions: 


“Would you say you have a poorer chance, 
just as good a chance, or a better chance to 
rise in the world than most other people?” 

. “People like me don’t have much of a chance 

to be successful in life. Do you feel like 
this?” 8 
“Do you think you could get any kind of 
job you would want to get?” 
“Do you agree or disagree with this state- 
ment: ‘T would like to get ahead in life, but 
I don’t think I will ever get ahead as far as 
I would like’.” 


Although the majority of children do not be- 
lieve in America as a land of equal oppor- 
tunity for everyone and although the less 


8 For third and fourth graders, the words “to do 
well” were substituted for “to be successful”; this 
modification was required to make the item com- 
prehensible to them. 
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privileged are less likely to expect high suc- 
cess, the data would seem to show that the 
majority at every combination of age, race 
and socioeconomic level are fairly optimistic 
about their own personal prospects (€.g., see 
Table 3). It is of course, possible that the 
children are reacting defensively to these 


questions, and that their optimism is less 


than indicated by the data. But while com- 
paratively few say their chances to get ahead 
are better than those of other persons, al- 
most no one says they are worse. Ninety- 
seven percent say that they themselves have 
“a better chance” or “just as good a chance” 
to rise in the world as most other people; 
86% seem to believe that people like them- 
selves can be successful in life; 63% assert 
they will get ahead as far as they would 
like; and finally 52% claim they can obtain 
any job they want. The older children, closer 
to actually testing the job market, appear as 
optimistic as the younger. 

When children who perceive general op- 
portunity barriers are compared to others, 
no significant differences are found in their 
views of their own personal prospects. Al- 
though the child is persuaded that his so- 
ciety is characterized by a blocked oppor- 
tunity structure, he does not appear to 
believe that he is ore of those being blocked. 
The incentive for striving seems to remain. 


Occupational Aspirations 


Of course, neither knowledge of inequality 
nor optimism about their own chances will 
assure striving unless there is legitimacy 
granted to the system of unequal rewards, 
Unfortunately we have no measure of the 
legitimacy accorded to the system. But if the 
system is perceived as legitimate, the com- 
bination of a high awareness of the occupa- 
tional prestige structure and an apparently 
optimistic view of their own chances for oc- 
cupational success should indicate high oc- 
cupational aspirations on the part of these 
children. And, in fact, Table 4 shows that 
64% of working class elementary school 
children and 69% of working class senior 
high students desire middle-class occupations 
above the clerical and sales level.® These 


? The findings persist whether we examine the 
occupations the respondents first say they desire; 
or whether we include only those occupational 
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Table 3. Percentage Holding Views of Personal Opportunity by Social Class. 


Personal Prospects 


Believe they have "as good" or 
"better" chance to rise in world 
than most 


*Disagree that “people like me don't 
have much chance to be successful" 


Believe they can “get any kind of 
job you want" 


Disagree "I don't think I will get 
ahead as far as I would like" 


*Significant at .05 level. 


fNot asked of elementary school children. 


Defines upper end of scale. 


working class respondents seem desirous of 
exceeding their fathers, by a rather wide 
margin; that is, they have significant in- 
tergenerational mobility aims. Further data 
show that by senior high school, 63% ex- 
pect to be richer than their father, and 85% 
of working class boys desire an occupation of 
higher prestige (according to a comparison 
of the Hollingshead scores for father’s occu- 
pation and their own desired occupations). 
Middle-class students are even more likely 
to aspire to high-ranking occupations, al- 
though not as desirous of upward mobility. 
(See Table 4—last three entries.) 1° 

It should be noted that aspirations for 
intergenerational mobility rise with age. 
Table 4 shows that 18% of working-class 
elementary school children expect to be 
richer than their fathers in contrast to 63% 
of working-class high school children. Sev- 
enty-six percent of working-class boys in 
elementary school aspire to occupations with 
a higher Hollingshead prestige score than 
their fathers’, in comparison to 85% in 
senior high. This finding, however, does not 
appear to be caused by a rise in the level 





choices the subjects later claim they “really want,” 
excluding the job choices considered “just a nice 
idea.” 

10 A similar relationship between class and as- 
piration level is found in Rosenberg (1957). See 
Coleman (1966) and Lott’s (1963:74ff) review of 
the literature for a discussion of the extent to which 
disadvantaged children hold unrealistically high as- 
pirations. Our concern at this point is simply with 
aspirations and not with plans to actualize these 
desires. 





Total N 
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of occupation selected for oneself as much 
as by a more realistic perception of one’s 
father’s success. As the child gets older, par- 
ticularly the working class child, he sees his 
father as less successful. He assigns his 
father’s occupation a lower prestige score, 
and is much less likely to believe his par- 
ents have done “very well” in life. As the 
maturing youngster realizes that his father’s 
place in the economic and social structure is 
lower than he had thought, he consequently 
finds himself wishing to go beyond his fam- 
ily in income and prestige. | 

As predicted by this analysis, these mobil- 
ity desires are associated with both a con- 
sciousness of the prestige structure and an 
expectation of personal opportunities for 
success, Table 5 shows a greater desire for 
upward mobility on the part of students who 
are more conscious of occupational prestige 
differences, that is, on the part of those who 
realize that some occupations have “poor” 
prestige. Among working-class secondary 
school students, for example, 53% of those 
who show this greater awareness expect to 
be richer than their parents, in contrast to 
41% of the less aware. Similarly, 57% of 
these working-class teenagers who are more 
optimistic about their occupational prospects 
expect to be upwardly mobile in compari- 
son to 47% of the less optimistic. - 

The type of status-consciousness devel- 
oped by these children thus appears likely 
to contribute to the availability of an ade- 
quate pool of talent to fill currently presti- 
gious, socially important jobs. 


i 
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Table 4. Prestige Scores and Opinions by Grade and Social Class. 


Elem. School Jr. High School Sr. High School 


Midl. Work. Midl. Work. Midl. Work. 
Topic Class Class Class Class Class Class 
a Rating of Own 87 90 86 84 84 83 
Desire (184)* (713) (110) (372) (89) (231) 
Prestige Rating of 86 82 78 72 78 69 
Father's Job (184) (694) (112) (365) (88) (223) 
$ Believing Parents Have 67 67 48 39 44 334% 
Done "very well" in Life (185) (719) (115) (385) (93) (236) 
¢ Expecting to be Richer 19 18 35 45 52 63 
Than Parents When Grown (185) (724) (118) (382) (92) (230) 
$ Desiring Jobs with 43ł 76ł 46+ = B34 42t gs 
Higher Hollingshead Score (192) (751) (122) (410) (102) (246) 
Than Father's Job 
$ Desiring Jobs Above 72% 64at 79 74 87+ 69t 
Clerical & Sales Level (173) (675) (106) (372) (90) (226) 


(Hollingshead Score 1-3) 


*Excluding No Answers (NA's) and "Don't Knows" (DK's). 

**Difference between middle and working class significant at 10% level by x 
test. 

tp<.05, by x5 test. 

tp<.01, by x^ test. 
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Table 5, Percent Expecting to be Richer than Their Parents by Recognition of 
: Occupational Prestige, and by Belief in Personal Opportunity 


Recognize that some Belief** that personal 
occupations have occupational opportu- 
“poor” prestige. nities are: 


School and Class No Yes Low (0-1) High (2-4) 


Elementary School: 


Middle Class 
Working Class 


mw >= 


Secondary School: 


Middle Class 35 51% 
(106) (100) 
Working Class 47 57% 
(350) (254) 





*p<.05 for comparison within one class and grade level. 


**Based on a scale constructed from the four personal opportunity items detailed 
above. Scores vary from "0" (do not indicate belief in high personal opportu- 
nity on any of the four items) to "4," On the first item, "Would you say you 
have a Eaka chance, just as good a chance, or a better chance to rise in the 
world than most people," children who said they had a “better chance" were op- 
posed to the rest. 
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‘Dysfunctions: Class Conflict 


An adequate functional analysis of any so- 
cial element must also take account of its 
potential dysfunctions. This is conspicuously 
the case with the stratification system itself. 
Stratification is a system of rewards and 
privileges; and it is functional for the society 
that these differential rewards become known 
to societal members. But potentially this 
class-awareness can produce resentment 
among those accorded fewer privileges; and 
in the extreme can encourage efforts to 
overturn the stratification system itself. 

A class system doesn’t have the ideological 
option of a caste system to dampen conflict 
in the face of high class-consciousness—i.e., 
the ideology that one’s inherited position is 
the morally just one, The ideology that 
would appear to be the best functional al- 
ternative is the belief in equality of oppor- 
tunity, the belief that stratification rewards 
are justly distributed, that unequal rewards 
are dependent on unequal levels of talent 
and effort. But our data have already indi- 
cated that a high percentage of children 
reject this ideology. 

Although these ideologies are not func- 
tioning to mitigate potential class conflict, 
a closer look at our data indicates several 
other mechanisms at work in this direction 
at least during the school years. First of all, 
it has been noted that a high percentage of 
working class youngsters are optimistically 
oriented toward upward mobility. As long 
as children expect future success themselves 
within the system, they are probably un- 
likely to rebel. 

Secondly, it would be a mistake to dis- 
card the possibility that false consciousness 
is still operating to reduce class tensions, on 
the basis of the child’s clear awareness of 
occupational prestige differences. There are 
many dimensions to class and status con- 
sciousness. If we confine our attention sim- 
ply to the respondent’s views of the occupa- 
tional prestige structure and the opportunity 
structure, we can easily exaggerate the ex- 
tent of the child’s class awareness and the 
consequent problem for the system. As sug- 
gested by the discrepancy between the child’s 
view of general opportunities and his per- 
ception of his own personal opportunities, 
the young person frequently does not seem 
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. to apply his knowledge of the general struc- 


ture to his perception of himself, his family, 
or his peers. As the following discussion in- 
dicates, false consciousness and low levels 
of certain types of status awareness appear 
in all age groups but are especially charac- 
teristic of the younger children. 


Self-Identification: Soctal Class 


As indicated earlier, although the elemen- 
tary school child is clearly conscious of oc- 
cupational prestige differences, he tends to 
inflate the prestige level of his father’s Job 
and the degree of his parents’ success in life, 
more than do older students. (Table 4) 
These young children appear to be demon- 
strating in exaggerated form, the same ego- 
involvement shown by the adults in the 
original NORC study, who also rank their 
own occupations higher than does the pop- 
ulation as a whole. 

To further investigate this “false” con- 
sciousness, we explored the child’s aware- 
ness of the concept of social class and his 
class identification. In describing the his- 
torical process of the development of class 
consciousness, Marx distinguished between 
eine Klasse an sich and eine Klasse fiir sich. 
A class an sich, the logically prior stage, was 
characterized by an awareness of a stratifi- 
cation system divided into broad gradations 
of power, with an incipient cognizance of 
their hostile interest. While presumably such 
consciousness grew out of direct experience 
in the economic marketplace, it could con- 
ceivably occur earlier through social learn- 
ing. Seeking to ascertain the extent to which 
this has occurred, we asked our respondents: 


“Have you ever heard about ‘social class,’ or 
haven’t you ever heard this term?” 

“What word would you use to describe the 
social class you belong to? ————-~-———_” 
“If you were asked to use one of these four 
names for your social class, what would you 
say you belong in? Would you belong in the 


Upper class 
Middle class 
Working class, or 
Lower class” 


As might be expected, Table 6 shows that 
whatever the younger children may under- 
stand about the concept, they certainly have 
little familiarity with the term. Although 
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Table 6. Percent Saying "Yes" to "Do 
you know what the word 


"social class' means?" 


Elementary School 15$ (1007)* 
Junior High School 39 (511)* 
Senior High School 75 (335)* 


x7=428, df=2, p<.001 


*Excluding NA's. 


75% of the senior high school children have 
heard of “social classes,” this is true of only 
15% of those in elementary school. 

Even among those children aware of the 
term, there is little sense of being submerged 
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or oppressed. Like adults, scarcely any chil- 
dren of any age or objective SES-level locate 
themselves in the “lower class.” Even those 
children who are aware that their fathers 
have histories of unemployment do not 
choose this identification—only one out of 
47 such children perceive themselves as lower 
class. 

Moreover, even within the remaining 
three categories, the children elevate their 
statuses. When we compare the children’s 
ratings to those of a recent nationwide sam- 
ple of male adults (Kohn, 1969), we find 
that the children tend to overselect the mid- 
dle class as their sacial locale (Table 7). And 
the elementary school children, in contrast 
to the older children, often select “upper 
class.” Given the actual life circumstances 


Table 7. Social Class Identification by Grade and Objective Social Class Back- 


ground. 
Class Blenentary School Junior High School 
Identification Middle Work, Total Middle Work. Total 
Upper Class 14% 30% 26% 5% 1% 2% 
Middle Class 71 44 50 81 69 74 
Working Class 14 23 22 14 29 23 
Lower Class -- 3 2 -- 2 1 

TZIA WI TE Tezy Wy THOTT 

Dif. in $'s 
identifying 
with work. or -12 = 14-26 -17 = 14-31 


lower class 


Senior High School 


Class 

Identification Middle Work, 
Upper Class 8$ 1$ 
Middle Class 80 65 
Working Class 12 32 
Lower Class -- 2 

Dif. in $'s 

identifying 

With work. or -22 = 12-34 


lower class 


*Not including DK's and NA's, 


Adults from Kohn's 
Sample (1969) 


Total Middle Work. Total 
3% 2% 3% 2$ 
70 81 43 60 
26 17 52 36 
1 ss 2 1 
“37 = 17-54 


*4Includes cases in which we cannot classify children according to their objec- 


tive social class background. 
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of most of these children, this designation, 
from the adult perspective, appears bizarre 
or whimsical. 

As children grow older, they are more 
realistic about their placement. At the ele- 
mentary. school level, more working-class 
than middle-class children (26% vs. 14%) 
identify with the working or lower classes; 
at the junior high level, this difference is 
17 percentage points (31% vs. 14%); in 
senior high, 22 percentage points (34% vs. 
12%); and in Kohn and Schooler’s adult 
sample, 37 percentage points (54% vs. 
17%). Increasing age brings increasingly 
accurate perception of one’s location in the 
stratification system. However, in compari- 
son to working class adults, the teenage 
working class children still place themselves 
high. Similar findings were reported in a 
study by Centers (1950) comparing high 
school students to adults. This failure to 
realize or admit the full extent of one’s 
deprivation would be expected to help coun- 
teract pressures toward class conflict. 


Peer Comparisons 


The examination of still other dimensions 
of the young child’s status awareness also 
illustrates his difficulty in applying the 
knowledge he has to his own environment. 
His sensitivity to occupational prestige dif- 
ferences does not indicate an equal sensitiv- 
ity to distinctions of wealth, status and 
privilege among his age-mates. 


We asked our respondents: 
“Do you know any kids whose families are 
richer than your family?” 
“Do you know any kids whose families are 
poorer than your family?” 


Table 8 shows that the younger children, 
unlike the teenage respondents, have little 
ability to perceive economic differences 
among their peers. Fewer than 35% of ele- 
mentary school children are able to identify 
a youngster who is richer or poorer than they 
in contrast to over 70% of senior high school 
students. The growth in consciousness seems 
to be a regular one, with each grade level 
more able to perceive such differences than 
the grade before. 


11 In this study there was no way to meaure the 
accuracy of their perceptions. Stendler (1949) 
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Table 8. Percent Perceiving Economic 
Differences among Peers by 


Grade. 









Do you know any kids 
whose families are: 


Richer Poorer 







25 34 


Jr. High 46 59 
Sr. High. 71 73 
(1896) * (1886)* 





x7 =236 x7=184 
df= 2 df= 2 
p*.001 p*.001 


*Ex=luding NA's. 


Part of the growth in status awareness is 
undoubtedly due to simple maturation, to 
an enhanced ability to make fine distinctions. 
However, there appears to be another mech- 
anism operating to reduce status conscious- 
ness among the younger children, namely the 
social homogeneity of their environment. 
Elementary schools are characteristically 
much smaller than secondary schools and 
draw from a narrower geographical area. As 
a consequence the school is likely to be 
characterized by a narrower socioeconomic 
and racial dispersion. Using the 5-point 
Hollingshead SES score for heads of house- 
holds, we find that in the elementary schools 
the standard deviation is 0.81; in the sec- 
ondary schools, 0.89. Nine percent of ele- 
mentary school children in the Baltimore 
school population attend  racially-mixed 
schools (schools which are 30%~—70% white) 
in contrast to 21% of secondary school chil- 
dren. Hence younger children have less op- 
porzunity to actually encounter children who 
are richer or poorer than they or who are 
socially different. 

The relevance of the changing school ex- 
perience is reflected in the respondent’s 
answers to the question of where they know 


shows that older children are more accurate in es- 
timeting the economic status of their peers, with 
first graders inaccurate two-thirds of the time and 
eighth graders accurate over 75% of the time. 
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these richer or poorer children from. The 
younger respondents who can identify such 
peers are more likely than the older to say 
they know them from their netghborhoods, 
the older more likely than the younger to 
say they know them from schools, 


Differential Class Consctouness 


Thus, although a knowledge of occupa- 
tional prestige differences has been well- 
rooted in the consciousness of elementary 
school children, certain other types of status 
and class awareness are lacking in these early 
years. Some false consciousness persists into 
the high school period also. But along most 
dimensions, the teen-age student appears to 
grow much more cognizant of the actual 
Stratification order and his family’s place 
within it. At this point in secondary school, 
when the youth is less able to inflate his pic- 
ture of his socioeconomic status, disillusion- 
ment and even anger against the system 
might be expected on the part of the 
disadvantaged. Further analysis indicates 
that the full potential for class militancy 
among the disadvantaged is not being real- 
. ized even at the secondary school level. 

The degree of class or status consciousness 
of advantaged and disadvantaged children 
was compared along the following dimen- 
sions: (1) recognition that occupations differ 
‘widely in social prestige (indicated by the 
fact that the child sees at least one job as 
having “poor” prestige); (2) comprehension 
of the term “social classes”; (3) personal 
awareness of children who are poorer or 
richer; and (4) recognition of the existence 
of barriers to ‘equal opportunity. 

At an early age there is often not much 
difference in the level of class consciousness 
of black and white children, or of middle and 
working class children. As the children grow 
older, however, substantial differences in de- 
gree of class consciousnes appear. It is im- 
portant to note that it is the advantaged 
children, not the disadvantaged, whose class 
consciousness appears to increase most. Class 
consciousness increases with age for both 
advantaged and disadvantaged children, but 
the rate of increase is sharper among whites 
and middle-class children than among blacks 
and working or lower-class children. 

In Table 9, race and class are considered 
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conjointly as they affect the development of 
class consciousness over age. For all the de- 
pendent variables shown here, the most ad- 
vantaged child—the white middle-class 
youngster—is more conscious of the class 
and status system by secondary school than 
the least advantaged child—the black work- 
ing-class student.1* Usually the difference is 
considerable.!8 For example, 74% of middle- 
class teen-age whites understand the term 
“social classes” in contrast to 48% of work- 
ing-class blacks; 80% of middle-class whites 
can identify a richer child in contrast to 
49% of working-class blacks; 75% of the 
most advantaged know a poorer peer as op- 
posed to 62% of the least advantaged; 74% 
of the most advantaged recognize barriers to 
equal opportunity as opposed to 59% of the 
least advantaged.7* 

With the advent of black power ideology, 
the claim has been made that the disad- 
vantaged young, particularly the blacks, have 
become more militantly class conscious (e.g., 
Rustin, 1970). Our data do not allow us to 
determine whether the disadvantaged are 
more class conscious now than similar chil- 
dren of the same age were in the past. How- 
ever, it is apparent that those children who 
are penalized by the stratification order to- 
day and whose prospects are least good are 
less conscious of its nature than those who 
at present benefit most from the system and 
whose prospects are brighter. Whatever has 
been occurring over the past few years, to- 
day the black working-class high school stu- 
dent appears much less class and status 
conscious than his age-mates. 


12 A Pearson correlation matrix indicates fairly 
high correlations between these five indicators of 
status consciousness. The lowest correlation be- 
tween items fs .71; all the other items correlate at 
.78 or better, with .88 the highest correlation. 
However, since a major point of this analysis js 
that the different dimensions of class or status con- 
sciousness have different theoretical implications, 
the findings are presented separately for each di- 
mension at this point. 

13 The relative impacts of race and class are not 
identical from dimensjon to dimension in Table 9. 
The overwhelming finding, however, is the differ- 
ence between the extremes—between the white 
middle-class and the black working-class child. 

14 Since this is a cross-sectional study rather 
than a panel, we cannot be certain of our assump- 
tion that the differences between age-groups 
really represent change. 
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Table 9. Percent Reflecting Status pone e ouelaes by Most Advantaged (MA), Least 
Advantaged (LA), and In Between (IB). 
Percentage Pt. 
Elementary School Secondary School Dif. between 
Elem § Second. 
Topic MA IB LA MA IB LA > MA IB LA 
Rating a job 62 68 57% 85 83 744R 23 15 15 
"poor in (90) (276) (534) (139) (291) (379) 
prestige 
Understanding 10 13 15 74 50 Ageex 64 57 33 
term "social (90) (273) (519) (141) (276) (378) 
class” 
Knowing richer 38 29 21l**k 80 55 494a 42 26 28 
child (92) (278) (540) (141) (302) (383) 
Knowing poorer 36 40 32 75 66 62* 39 26 530 
child (91) (278) (538) (138) (301) . (380) 
Believing all 56 55 434 74 71 5gxke 18 "16 16 
do not have (92) (273) (542) (141) (297) (382) 


game” opport.t 


*pifferences between MA, IB, 
x“ test. 


and LA for each variable significant at 5% level by 


**Differences between MA, IB, and LA for each variable significant at 1$ level by 


x“ test, 


***)ifferences between MA, IB, and LA for each variable significant at .1% level 


by x2 test. 


+The other children either believed in equality of opportunity or answered "Don't 


now." 
tice Advantaged (MA) signifies middle-class whites; Least Advantaged (LA) signi- 


fies working-class blacks. 


There is one further effect that bears upon 
this issue. Class consciousness may be a pre- 
condition for class action among the less 
privileged; but it may also have a radically 
different outcome, viz., an intensified desire 
to achieve success within the society. In 
other words, a class-conscious person who is 
disprivileged may consider the stratification 
system unjust, and wish to overturn it; or 
he may, on the contrary, seek to move up in 
the stratification hierarchy as far as he can. 
Table 10 shows that, among lower or work- 
ing class children, those who are more class 
and status conscious are considerably more 
eager to exceed their parents in wealth than 
those with lower status consciousness. Sixty- 
four percent of working class teenagers who 
are very conscious of class and status differ- 
ences expect to be richer than their parents, 
in contrast to 32% of the least conscious. 
Their class consciousness may thus lead 
them to protect, rather than to challenge, the 
stratification order at least during the school 
years. It is possible, however, that if these 


high-aspirations are later frustrated in the 
search for a job, more rather than less ten- 
sion will result, as compared to a situation 
in which aspirations have always been low. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this study has been to ex- 
amine children’s perceptions of the stratifica- 
tion system and to consider the possible con- 
sequer.ces of these perceptions for the larger 
social order. We have attempted to extend 
one aspect of Davis and Moore’s ‘stratifica- 
tion theory by exploring the status attitudes 
requisite for an adequate number of children 
to strive toward prestigious, socially impor- 
tant occupations. In this sample of urban 
school children, it was found that students 
have developed a type of status conscious- 
ness that should facilitate such striving: as 
early zs third grade they have a surprisingly 
clear Dicture of the occupational prestige 
hierarchy; and as late as senior high school 
the majority appear optimistic about their 
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Table 10. 


Percent Expecting to be 
Richer than Parents by Degree 
of Class or Status Conscious- 
ness.* 





















Test of 
Null H 


School § 
Class 





Low Med. High 


Elementary 

School: 
Middle 13 21 42 | x°=10.4 
Class (112) (47) (24) p<.01 
. Work. 13. 21 31 | y%=22.7 
Class (434) (169) (113) p<.001 

Secondary 

School: 
Middle 20 36 51 x 713.08 
Class (40) (31) (135) p<.01 
Work. 32 46 64 
Class (173} (154) (282) 





*An index was constructed in which the 
following factors were considered indi- 
cative of class or status consciousness: 
recognition that some jobs were rated 
poor in prestige; understanding of 
social class; ability to recognize 


richer or poorer peers. A score of 0-1 
indicates low class-consciousness; 2, 
medium; and 3-4, high. 


own personal chances to achieve desirable 
jobs. This knowledge of the occupations that 
carry high rewards, combined with the expec- 
tations that such occupations can be attained, 
seems to encourage high mobility aspirations. 

The acute consciousness of occupational 
prestige differences shown by these children 
has raised the question of possible dysfunc- 
tions. Will the degree of class consciousness 
among deprived children be conducive to 
later class conflict? It was noted that certain 
mechanisms appear to be operating to reduce 
such potential class conflict during the school 
years. Most important is the optimism of 
_ these children and their high motivation 
toward personal upward mobility within the 
system. It is unlikely that persons committed 
to success within the structure will rebel 
against it, at least as long as the commitment 
persists. 

Second, a consideration of other dimen- 
sions of class and status awareness reveals a 
considerable degree of false consciousness, 
particularly among the younger children. The 
younger children show an exaggerated ten- 


dency to enhance their family’s class position, 
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occupational prestige, and success in life. 
They are frequently unable to perceive status 
differences among their peers. Anger against 
the system would be expected to be at least 
partially deflected by the inflation of one’s 
own position, and the failure to relate knowl- 
edge of the status structure to one’s own 
environment. Although the older children 
exaggerate their own class position, their class 
consciousness along most dimensions has in- 
creased substantially. 

This class consciousness, however, seems 
to have developed more sharply among the 
privileged, who have an objective stake in 
maintaining the system, than among the op- 
pressed, whose objective interests may be 
hostile to the extant social order. In senior 
high school, black working-class students are 
less likely than their white middle-class peers 
to recognize that some occupations are rated 
“poor” in prestige, to understand the mean- 
ing of the term “social class,” to be able to 
distinguish richer and poorer peers, or to 
believe that there are barriers to equal op- 
portunity. 

The reasons for the higher degree of status 
consciousness among the socially advantaged 
remain to be explored. First of all, motiva- 
tions for self-enhancement may be operative. 
It certainly may be psychologically easier 
to recognize differences which are flattering 
to the self than to become conscious of a 
system in which one has a low, unprestigious, 
disadvantaged position.1® Secondly, in a city 
which is so heavily black and working-class, 
it is possible that the middle-class child has 
exposure to persons from a wider range of 
occupations than the “ghettoized” working- 
class child, or for that matter, than the more 
isolated suburban middle-class child. Based 
on the proportions in our sample, it would ap- 
pear that the majority of the middle-class 
Baltimore children attend schools in which 
they are outnumbered by working-class 
peers; whereas the majority of working-class 
students are in schools where over 85% of 
the children are also from blue-collar homes. 
In our sample, no middle-class student is in 
a school in which less than one-third of the 
student body is working-class. This differ- 
ential exposure to children of a different class 


18 See Simmons (1969) for experimental support 
for this hypothesis. 
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level could help explain the greater status 
awareness of the advantaged children in 
Baltimore. 

There are two additional capoctant em- 
pirical questions that cannot be, answered 
with these data. Although urban disadvan- 
taged teenagers are less class conscious than 
their middle-class age-mates, are they more 
class conscious today than in the past? Sec- 
ondly, what happens to the class attitudes of 
these urban children after they leave school 
and test out the job market? During the 
school years, disadvantaged children have be- 
come optimistically oriented to upward mo- 
bility, and they do not appear to have de- 
veloped extremely militant class attitudes. 
Once they meet job-barriers, is the resulting 
frustration felt more acutely and the develop- 
ment of class-militancy sharply accelerated? 
What are the attitudes of those children who 
have dropped out of school to enter the job- 
market early, and who therefore were not in 
our sample? 

In studies of adults (Rytina eż al., 1970; 
Erskine, 1969), there is evidence that in 
comparison to more advantaged citizens, the 
black and the poor have become more aware 
of inequality of opportunity and less satis- 
fied with their own life and their own chances 
for getting ahead. However, differences in 
the populations sampled (particularly in 
terms of their urban, non-urban composi- 
tion) make it difficult to compare some of 
these studies directly to ours. A clear con- 
tribution could be made by a panel analysis 
of the class attitudes of a cohort of disad- 
vantaged youngsters as they move out of 
school into the first years of job hunting. 
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STUDENT UNIONISM IN THE NETHERLANDS: 
AN APPLICATION OF A SOCIAL CLASS MODEL * 


CORNELIS J. LAMMERS 
University of Leiden 


a American Soclological Review 1971, Vol. 36 (April) :250-263 


A modified Marxian class theory is applied in an analysts of changes im the market situa- 
tion of the Dutch student, as well as in kis work and status situations during recent decades. 
On the basis of this analysis, five hypotheses are formulated as regards the determinants 
of student support for the union movement in Dutch universities. These hypotheses are 
tested; the analysis of results of local student-councl elections and a secondary analysis 
of survey daia corroborate these hypotheses. Student unionism appears to flourish partic- 
slarly among students who (1) are of middie- or lower-class origin, (2) receive government 
assistance, (3) attend the larger universities, (4) do not belong to the traditionally prestigi- 
ous student associations, or (5) belong to but do not participate intensively in such associa- 


tions. 


ESIDES constituting a specific theory con- 
cerning the rise of the labor movement, 
Marx’s notions about a Klasse an sich 

(a class in itself) and of the mechanisms by 
means of which such a Klasse an sich is 
transformed into a Klasse für sick (a class 
for itself) can serve as the components of 
a general theoretical model concerning the 
origin and consolidation of promotion-of-in- 
terests movements. For an adequate insight 
into the dynamics of such protest move- 
ments‘, it is preferable to use the concept 
of class not in a strictly Marxian sense but 
rather in the modified version of Dahren- 
dorf (1959: eg. 136-141, 201-205), who 
proposes that the (latent or manifest) con- 
flict of power interests between authority 
holders and those subject to their authority 
within the context of a society or of an 


* This article is a revised version of a paper read 
at the Seventh World Congress of Sociology, Varna, 
Bulgaria, September 1970. My thanks are extended 
to all those persons and organizations who supplied 
me with the data on which the secondary analysis 
of this project was based. I am also indebted to 
Mrs. W. D. J. Docter, Mrs. H. A. Peeters, M. J. 
Koornstra, and W. J. van den Ende for their ad- 
vice and help in analyzing the data, to Professor 
Ahrend Lijphart for his valuable criticism of an 
earlier version of this article, and to Miss M. E. 
Broks and Mrs. I. Seeger for their clerical and edi- 
torial assistance. 

1 Protest movements may be defined as: “collec- 
tive actions by a group to express their discontent 
and/or to promote or to resist change” (see Lam- 
mers, 1969:559), 


institutional order be stressed as the defining 
characteristic of an inter-class relationship. 

Of course, it is a moot point whether one 
should follow Dahrendorf in substituting a 
rather exclusive emphasis on the conflict of 
power interests for Marx’s overaccentuation 
of the conflict of economic interests. Class 
conflict presumably takes place in an au- 
thority context. However, the bone of con- 
tention between rulers and ruled may equally 
well be power distribution for its own sake 
as power distribution with a view to privi- 
leges, material gains, status distinctions, and 
opportunities for work and leisure. 

Finally, we should also broaden the Marx- 
ian approach by taking into acount social 
processes and cultural values that facilitate 
or hinder the spread of class consciousness 
and class-based ideologies. The operation of 
a status hierarchy and of reference-group 
processes must be analyzed in interaction 
with the distribution of power, economic, 
and other interests. 

The possibilities of this approach can be 
demonstrated on the basis of an analysis of 
student activism in The Netherlands in the 
Jate Sixties, Although student protest in the 
United States originated as part of general 
social movements (Civil Rights; opposition 
to the Vietnam war; see e.g. Dunlap, 1970, 
for a survey of the literature concerning the 
issues Of U.S. student protests), in The 
Netherlands student activism originally took 
the form of “bread-and-butter unionism” 
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(cf. Pinner, 1964:187 ff.; Lammers, 1968: 
12-21). To account for this development, we 
will examine changes in Dutch university 
and student life in the past century on the 
basis of the class model outlined above. Some 
specific hypotheses will be derived from this 
interpretation and tested on the basis of an 
analysis of election results and survey data. 


CHANGES IN UNIVERSITY AND STUDENT LIFE 2 


As a convenient classification of variables 
playing a role in this context, Lockwood’s 
distinction between market, work, and status 
situation will be used for the explanation 
of the rise of student unionism in The 
Netherlands. 


4 


The market situation 


Lockwood (1958:15) defines the market 
situation as the “economic position narrowly 
conceived, consisting of source and size of 
income, degree of job security, and op- 
portunity for upward occupational mobility.” 

In the past, the vast majority of all Dutch 
students belonged to the well-to-do aristoc- 
racy and depended for their support on par- 
ents, relatives, and (particularly in the nine- 
teenth century) their creditors. However, 
particularly since World War II, a steadily 
growing percentage of students have enjoyed 
a government subsidy and profited from 
various kinds of public funds subsidizing 
student housing, student restaurants, student 
recreational facilities, and the like (Lam- 
mers, 1968:13). 

In addition, the “means of production”— 
all kinds of educational equipment—are fur- 
nished predominantly by the state, whereas 
in former times the relatively simple tools of 
learning (books, microscopes, etc.) were of 
course mostly owned by the student himself. 

To a degree hitherto unknown in the 
history of Dutch universities, the students’ 
“opportunity for upward occupational mo- 
bility” too is controlled by academic authori- 
ties. In the 19th century young men went to 
college to consummate (if they were of noble 
or aristocratic birth) or to acquire (if they 


2In the following account, the impressions of 
Dutch university and student life in former times 
are derived from van Arkel, 1950; Brom, 1923; 
Huizinga, 1951; de Vrankrijker, 1939. 
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came from middle-class families) the: life 
style of the Dutch gentlemen, of the Regenten 
(originally the name of the Dutch commer- 
cial elite which ruled the Republic in the 
17th and 18th centuries, later used generi- 
cally to designate the Dutch upper classes) 3 ` 
Today students depend for success in society 
far more on the quality of their professional 
training, and thus to some extent on their 
teachers. i 

Professors control students’ opportunities 
for upward occupational mobility more than 
ever before, not only indirectly by way of 
the quality of their training, but also directly 
as employers of their own graduates and as 
mediators between prospective outside em- 
ployers and their graduates. 

The changes in the market situation of . 
the Dutch student during recent decades 
might be summarized as a conspicuous shift 
in the source of control of student destinies 
from a large, unorganized, and dispersed 
mass of parents, relatives, and creditors to 
a limited number of organized and concen- 
trated public and academic officials. 

Marx repeatedly draws attention to the 
importance of a more or less visible and or- 
ganized “counter class” as a necessary con- 
dition for the transformation of the Klasse 
an sich into a Klasse für sich (e.g. 1953: 
367, 195, 522-523; see also on this point 
Weber, 1947:179; Dahrendorf, 1959:133- 
136; Lipset, 1968:301; Bendix and Lipset, 
1954:31; Ollman, 1968:577-578). 

On this basis, it appears justified to state 
that at least a sizable part of the Dutch 
student body has gradually come into a class 
position vis-ł-vis a “counter class” of officials 
on whom they are socioeconomically de- 
pendent.* 


bead 


3 For the Regenten and their style of life, see 
Boxer, 1965; Chapter 2; for the persistence of the 
Regenien mentality, see Daalder, 1966. 

Tt must be kept in mind that the whole system 
of higher learning in The Netherlands is in fact 
quite centralized. Therefore, public and academic 
authorities are forced to formulate and execute their 
policies within the limited scope of universalistic 
rules applicable to all universities. As already 
pointed out by Weinberg and Walker (1969), this 
more or less puts students in a class position vts-d- 
vis the centralized authority and fosters the rise 
of a central student union. However, in a strictly 
Marxian sense, this sort of authority is not an au- 
thentic example of a “counter class,” for it is not 
deliberately organized to counter student demands, 
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The work situation 

According to Lockwood (1958:15), the 
work situation can be delineated as “the set 
of social relationships in which the individual 
is involved at work by virtue of his position 
in the division of labour.” Before 1940, to 
the extent that they worked, i.e. studied, at 
all, Dutch students did so in isolation, in 
their rooms; only a minor part of their work- 
ing time was spent in lecture rooms, labora- 
tories, etc. The old fashioned teacher-cen- 
tered lecture, of course, implied almost no 
interaction between student and student or 
between professor and student, Only in labo- 
ratory sessions, colloquia and the like did 
significant social relationships arise “on the 
shop floor.” There, presumably, a master- 
journeymen or (for charismatic professors) a 
prophet-disciples relationship prevailed. 

All that has changed. The average Dutch 
university, which had fewer than 600 stu- 
dents in 1900, now has about 6,000. The 
average number of students per professor 
rose from 16 in 1900 to 51 in 1966 (Lam- 
mers, 1968:16). Meanwhile, since 1945 a 
whole hierarchy of differentially ranked “sci- 
entific collaborators” has been inserted be- 
tween the professor and the student. Thanks 
to their influx, it has to a considerable extent 
been possible—in spite of the growth of the 
student body—to replace the classic one-way 
- lecture by many kinds of group-learning ac- 
tivities. Finally, collective and written tests 
have been introduced on a large scale and 
have been substituted for individual and 
oral examinations. 

Consequently, present-day students have 
much more frequent contact with one another 
in the context of their studies than did their 
predecessors. Since all students in one depart- 
ment who start in the same year have to 
follow very much the same program, the 
chances are that many peer groups will 
develop. Such peer groups are in general 
no longer centered around a beloved (or 
hated) professor but are more likely to be 
based on similar personal and social char- 
acteristics and anchored within the much 
larger collectivity of departmental classmates 
(often numbering 100 or more students) who 
are subject to the same bureaucratic regimes 
of regulations, examinations, etc. as well as 
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being subordinate to the same hierarchy of 
professors and their collaborators. 

The parallel between this picture and the 
development of small-scale industry into 
large-scale industry has often been noted 
(as early as Weber, and later on by Plessner, 
Habermas, and Schelsky; for a summary see 
Schelsky, 1963: Chapter 14 and 212-214). 
As Marx (1953:381) observed, ingroup feel- 
ings are bound to unite the journeymen 
working for the same master and to prevent 
association with other journeymen on a class 
basis. Also, such journeymen aspire to be- 
come masters thernselves, and therefore ac- 
cept the status quo and adopt their masters 
as a positive reference group (on this latter 
point see also Lipset, et al., 1956:151 ff.). 
In large-scale industry, however, such patri- 
archal relations are replaced by a quasi- 
military discipline under which the laborers, 
like soldiers, are supervised by a whole 
hierarchy of noncommissioned and commis- 
sioned officers (Marx, 1953:533). Finally, 
the concentration of large masses of workers 
in big factories facilitates interaction and 
organized resistance among them (Marx, 
1953:522).5 

In all these respects the similarity between 
university and industrial trends is obvious. 
We may conclude that changes in the work 
situation of the Dutch student have greatly 
increased the chance that they will associate 
on a “horizontal,” class basis, while opportu- 
nities for a countervailing ideological in- 
fluence of the master-professor on the jour- 
neyman-student have diminished. 


The status situation 


The status situation is defined by Lock- 
wood (1958:15) as “the position of the in- 
dividual in the hierarchy of prestige of so- 
ciety at large.” Since we are dealing here 
with a class in statu nascendi, not in society 
at large but within student society, it seems 


5In The Netherlands, interstudent competition 
for admission to certain departments or universities 
and for grades is probably less intensive than in the 
American situation. This state of affairs is of stra- 
tegic importance as a condition for unionism, for, 
as Marx emphasized (e.g. 1953:522, 535), competi- 
tion among workers is one of the main obstacles 
that a class movement has to overcome. 
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appropriate to focus in this context on the 
hierarchy of ‘prestige’in student society. The 
traditional student society in The Nether- 
lands can be viewed as a stratification of 
organizations (for this approach, see Stinch- 
combe, 1965). Three strata can be recog- 
nized: (1) The Corpora and the women’s 
student leagues affiliated with the Corpora. 
(2) The (Roman Catholic and Calvinist) 
denominational associations. (3) Other non- 
denominational associations. Below these 
strata consisting of organizations, a fourth 
stratum of students, not organized in such 
an association, must be discerned. These 
have been disparagingly called (4) The niki- 
lisis, a kind of outcasts. 

Such student organizations are called 
gesellighetdsverentgingen (which means 
something approximating “sociability asso- 
ciations”; see Pinner, 1964:187-188, and 
Pinner, 1968:143-144) and generally have 
a much larger membership than do American 
fraternities or sororities. At every university 
there is normally just one (and only one) 
Corps, one league of female students, one 
Roman Catholic and one Calvinist, and one 
or more other associations. 

In descending order from (1) to (3), the 
strata just mentioned enjoy decreasing pres- 
tige, because in this order the associations 
are more recent,® recruit their members to 
a lesser extent from Dutch upper-class circles, 
and adhere less closely to the prestigious 
culture pattern of the Dutch Regenten aris- 
tocracy. In all these respects, of course, the 
nihilists have the least status. 

This prestige hierarchy is (was) solidly 
founded on the rock of a power hierarchy. 
The Corpora disposed of sufficient numbers 
of candidates for all key functions in student 
society at large (recreational clubs, student 
councils, professional clubs organized along 
departmental lines, etc.). Thanks to their 
upper-class anticipatory socialization and to 
their financial resources, many more Corps 
members than other students were able and 
willing to play a role in organized student 
life. Furthermore, thanks to their family 


€ The reasons brought forward by Stinchcombe 
(1965:148-150) to explain why older organizations 
stand a better chance of survival than young ones 
may also be referred to in explaining a correlation 
between organizational age and prestige. 
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connections, social skills, and mastery of the 
Regenten style, Corps members were un- 
douktedly far more effective than other stu- 
dents in dealing with academic and civil 
authorities, usually exponents of the Regen- 
ten 3tyle themselves. All this was true to a 
lesser extent for the other gesellighesdsvere- 
nigingen and least of all for the nihtlists. 

This whole prestige and power hierarchy 
has been undermined. Due to the tremen- 
dous growth of the student body after World 
War II, the average size of most of the asso- 
ciations increased enormously. Presumably, 
this trend has weakened the capacity of the 
geze-lighetdsverenigingen, particularly of the 
Corpora, to socialize middle-class students in 
the traditional way of life of the Dutch aris- 
tocracy. Moreover, there is evidence (Lam- 
mers, 1968:14-15) that not only the ab- 
solute number but even to some extent the 
proportion of students from nonelite strata 
in Dutch society have increased: Conse- 
quertly, the number and percentage of nit- 
hilists have risen, while at the same time 
reduced cohesion and increased cultural 
heterogeneity of the Corpora are probably 
responsible for only partial enculturation 
with respect to the traditional norms and 
valuzs of the geszellighetdsverenigingen on 
the part of an increasing proportion of their 
mem-bers. 

Ir the student community before about 
1960, various mechanisms of social control 
implied in the prestige and power hierarchy 
of the student associations militated against 
the spread of any kind of progressive ideol- 
ogy, let alone revolutionary ideology. At 
present, great numbers of students are no 
longer “vertically” integrated into the tra- 
diticnal stratification system, while a great 
many others, although to some extent “verti- 
cally” integrated, have not or not quite in- 
tericrized the prevalent Regenten culture. In 
other words, there arose a category of stu- 
dents ready to become integrated on a “‘hori- 
zontal” class basis. 


The Klasse an sich becomes a 
Klasse fiir sich 


The changes in the market, work, and 
status situations of Dutch students clearly 
created a Klasse an sich. The transformation 
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into a Klasse für stch must be understood in 
the light of the strategy and tactics of the 
Dutch student union, the Studenten Vak- 
beweging or SVB. The SVB, established in 
1963, offered a powerful alternative ideology 
for students not wishing to conform to the 
Regenten style of the gezellighetdsverentg- 
ingen. The very presentation of the SVB, as 
a “trade union” to promote the socioeco- 
nomic interests of the students, amounted to 
a rejection of the traditional image of stu- 
dent associations oriented toward the goals 
of “sociabilitly” and the cultivation of a cer- 
‘tain type of gentlemanly way of life. Demo- 
cratic ideals of student life and society in 
general thus formulated were in sharp con- 
trast to the aristocratic values of the Cor- 
pora. Instead of the traditional aloofness 
from political and social issues of the 
jeunesse dorée, the new SVB ideology 
stressed concern and activity with the uni- 
versity, with societal and international prob- 
lems. 

In short, the SVB provided nihilists and 
those members of the gezelligheidsverenig- 
ingen who retained their membership for 
lack of an acceptable alternative with a new 
identity. In terms of this new ideology the 
old hierarchy was turned upside down, with 
the Corps student at the bottom, as a some- 
what ridiculous anachronism, and the SVB 
nihilist on top, as the forerunner of the so- 
ciety to come. 

The SVB has weakened the traditional 
stratification system of Dutch student society 
not only by ideological warfare and by 
arousing the “class consciousness” of stu- 
dents, but also by a direct attack on the 
power structure on which the prestige hier- 
archy was founded. The Corpora, and to a 
lesser extent also the other associations, lost 
their grip on the key positions of student 
society. After 1963, a democratization of stu- 
dent society started, which meant that elec- 
_ tion became, instead of codptation, the pri- 
mary means to allocate these key positions. 
Consequently, the chances of representatives 
of the student “Establishment” to gain office 
diminished. At the same time, thanks to 
hectic internal and external activities, the 
SVB acquired a sufficient number of cadres 
willing and able to replace the old ones. 
Furthermore, the SVB developed a new style 
of bargaining with the authorities: agitation, 
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demonstration, etc. Of course, in the hands 
of protesting students, negative sanctions or 
the threat of such sanctions are quite effective 
tools for stirring authorities to action. Since 
the old type of Corps student has a trained 
incapacity to use such unaristocratic means 
of reinforcing demands, the Corpora also 
lost their monopoly position as suppliers of 
capable representatives of students’ interests 
and viewpoints vts-d-vts academic and public 
officials’. 

The Klasse für sich as embodied by the 
SVB brought itself into being by successful 
ideological attacks on, and by wresting key 
positions from, the Corps-dominated student 
élites. Thanks to the partial breakdown of 
the traditional prestige and power hierarchy, 
they were able to gain a certain amount of 
mass support, and this support-increased dur- 
ing the ensuing struggle with the authorities. 


HYPOTHESES 


The following hypotheses apply only to 
the active, sociopolitically involved student 
body. As will be pointed out presently, our 
data refer primarily to this type of student. 
Of course, from a theoretical point of view, 
this need not bother us. In all probability, 
any new protest movement recruits its ad- 
herents mainly from the more active, more 
involved elements of the social categories 
concerned. 

As regards the market situation, not all 
students have become dependent to the same 
degree on the authcrities for their means of 
substistence and chances for upward occu- 
pational mobility. Obviously, students from 
upper-class milieux are usually still supported 
by their parents and not by the government, 
while thanks to their anticipatory socializa- 
tion and to parental (or familial) influence 
and/or financial support they may be less 
dependent on their professors to obtain jobs 
than students of middle- or lower-class origin." 


7 Some empirical evidence that in The Nether- 
lands middle- and lower-class graduates are some- 
what more dependent cn their professors than their 
upper-class colleagues for their careers may be 
found in Lammers and Phillipsen (1966:200); so- 
ciology graduates of upper-class origin are less in- 
clined to undertake an academic career than middle- 
or lower-class sociologists, and hence are in all 
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From this, two interrelated hypotheses fol- 
low: (1) The lower the general social status 
of a student’s parents, the more likely he is 
to support the SVB, and (2) students re- 
ceiving fellowships, grants, or loans will sup- 
port the SVB more than those students not 
receiving such government assistance. 

With respect to the work situation, it is 
a fact that neither all universities nor all 
departments have grown at the same rate. 
Therefore, in small universities the master- 
journeymen relationships may still prevail to 
some extent, and consequently under such 
circumstances students may be less ready to 
join the class struggle of the SVB than their 
fellow students working under “modern,” 
“industrial” conditions of large-scale college 
teaching. This implies a third hypothesis: 
(3) The larger the size of the university, the 
more the student body will support the SVB. 

As to the status situation, we concluded 
that members of gesellighetdsverentgingen 
are to some extent “immunized” against the 
“class ideology” of the SVB due to their 
values and norms, which represent the tra- 
ditional Dutch student culture in its relation 
to the Regenten style. This culture is most 
widespread and most intensely professed in 
the Corfora and in the women’s student 
leagues. Members of the denominational as- 
sociations are less committed to this culture 
than Corps members, but more so than mem- 
bers of the nondenominational associations, 
while néhilists have the least faith of all in 
the traditional values and norms. 

Since, in general, active participants in 
voluntary organizations are more likely than 
passive members to adhere closely to the cul- 
ture prevailing in the organizations in ques- 
tion, it might also be supposed that nuclear 
members of gezelligheidsverenigingen would 
show more loyalty to the traditional student 
culture than peripheral members would. All 
of this provides a logical basis for two more 
hypotheses: (4) The higher a student’s 
status in the traditional prestige (and power) 
hierarchy of student society, the less he will 
support the SVB. (5) The less actively a 
student participates in the social life of the 


geselligheidsverenigingen, the more likely he 


is to support the SVB. 


probability less dependent on the sponsorship of 
their teachers. 
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Election results 


To test these hypotheses, we gathered data 
concerning the voting behavior of Dutch 
students in elections for the local student 
councils. Since 1964, the SVB has partici- 
pated in these elections as a student political 
party. Because SVB membership was rather 
limited and subject to considerable fluctua- 
tion, it was assumed that the actual vote 
for the SVB in such elections would serve to 
indicate where student support for the class 
movement of the SVB actually lies. At the 
investigator’s request, shortly after the 1968 
elections, all the executive committees of 
the student councils of the twelve Dutch 
universities and colleges supplied him with 
a dətailed list of the election results, speci- 
fied per ballot box. They also indicated the 
sites at which these ballot boxes had been 
placed locally and noted, on the basis of 
the:r local knowledge, what type of voters 
would be most likely to have voted at these 
places. 

At seven of the twelve universities a num- 
ber of ballot boxes had been placed at the 
clubhouses of the various geselligherdsver- 
entzingen, the “sociability” associations. 
Th:s enables us to test Hypothesis 4 in a 
fairly direct way. Students other than mem- 
bers of the fraternity or sorority in question 
wil! very seldom have access to such a club- 
house, so that election results for a ballot 
box. placed in a clubhouse will indeed reflect 
the degree of support the SVB enjoys among 
the active members of the association to 
which the clubhouse belongs. 

The election results of ballot boxes situ- 
ated at all other places (libraries, lecture 
halls, laboratories, administration buildings, 
etc.) probably give us a fair picture of the 
voting behavior of nshslésts and of nonactive 
members of gezelligheidsverentgingen. 

There is no reason to presume that the five 
universities or colleges where no ballot boxes 
were placed at clubhouses constitute a spe- 
cific selection of the total population of 
Dutch universities and colleges. Moreover, it 
stands to reason that “ballot-box-placing 
po.icy” depends on all kinds of rather acci- 
dental considerations on the part of the 
committee in question. 

Finally, the executive committee of the 
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(nation-wide) Netherlands Student Council 
kindly put at our disposal the results of 
the 1965, 1966, 1967, and 1968 elections, 
as well as the numbers of students entitled 
to vote as of 1968 per university or college. 
These data may serve to test Hypothesis 3. 


Survey data 


Since the analysis of election results does 
not provide a direct means of verifying Hy- 
potheses 1, 2, and 5, recourse had to be 
taken to survey data. A secondary analysis 
was made of three prior surveys carried out 
by other agencies and persons, and one sur- 
vey was specially undertaken to test these 
(and some other) hypotheses. A short de- 
scription of these four surveys is in order. 

The first survey (see Muggen, 1967) con- 
sisted of a group-administered questionnaire 
for freshmen at the agricultural college in 
Wageningen in March 1967. More than 75% 
of all first-year students then present at this 
college participated. 

The second survey—conducted by the 
Nijmegen Student Association for Political 
Science—was based on a questionnaire 
handed out to those Nijmegen students who 
had voted in the February 1968 elections of 
their student council, 63% of whom filled 
out the questionnaire (of the total of 7,000 
Nijmegen students, only about 4,000 were 
entitled to vote by right of their membership 
in the general Nijmegen Student Union; of 
these 4,000 only 1,430 voted). 

The third, a national survey, was based on 
‘a mail questionnaire sent to one out of every 
twenty Dutch students by the National Stu- 
dent Council in March 1968. The response 
amounted to 50%. Subsequent comparison 
of this sample with the population of all 
Dutch students (NSR 1968:24, nl) showed 
the sample to be generally adequate with 
respect to sex, year-group, university depart- 
ments, student political orientation (as evi- 
denced by the election results). 

For secondary analysis, only the data per- 
taining to those who voted in the elections 
of the preceding month were used. Since for 
various reasons a subdivision of the sample 
according to year of arrival at the university 
- or college had to be used in any case, it was 
decided to report the results of the correla- 
tion analysis separately for these seven sub- 


groups; this method (replication) provides 


additional information with respect to our 
hypotheses and possibly for other purposes. 

The fourth survey concerned a group-ad- 
ministered questionnaire among undergradu- 


‘ates in law and sociology at the University 


of Leiden. Part of this survey was designed 
to test the hypotheses developed above, and 
was carried out in March, 1968, during lec- 
ture hours attended mainly by second-year 
students. 

Concerning the representativeness of these 
samples, the following can be said. Muggen 
compared his sample with known character- 
istics (sex, age, level of education of father, 
kind of high school, urban/rural background, 
membership in gezellighetdsverenigingen) of 
the total freshman population and found no 
statistically signficant differences. No evi- 
dence on this point is available with respect 
to the Nijmegen survey. As regards the na- 
tional survey and the Leiden survey, in both 
cases the sample yielded a much lower per- 
centage of nonvoters for the last elections for 
student councils than the comparable figure 
for the student electorate at large. This 
bias presumably results from the fact that 
interested respondents are usually more in- 
clined to return mail questionnaires than 
other persons (see e.g. Scott, 1961) and in 
all probability are also more inclined to par- 
ticipate in group-administered question- 
naires. Therefore, it must be assumed that 
the sociopolitically interested, the active in 
student affairs, the sociable, and the younger 
students are rather overrepresented in these 
samples. 

However, this particular bias in the direc- 
tion of the sociopolitically involved students 
need not disturb us. In the first place, a sep- 
arate analysis (not reported here) of the 
data of the national survey shows that, on 
the whole, voters do not differ very much 
from nonvoters with respect to the inde- 
pendent variables that come to the fore in 
our hypotheses. In the second place, it seems 
rather unlikely that the presence (not the 
magnitude) and direction of the predicted 
correlations would be appreciably altered 
had our sample included more of the socio- 
politically apathetic students. 

Nevertheless, the results of our analysis 
of these survey data may properly be gen- 
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eralized only to apply to the more active, 
more sociopolitically involved student body. 

The dependent variable, i.e. degree of 
support for the SVB, could be indicated by 
rank-ordering the various student political 
parties according to their stance on the major 
issues first raised by the SVB, such as: uni- 
versity reform, proposed degree and form 
of student facilities, the amount of socio- 
political engagement required in society at 
large, negotiation versus confrontation. 
Therefore, it was possible also to rank-order 
the student respondents with respect to their 
degree of radicalism or degree of support for 
the SVB. For the national survey, a four- 
point scale was used: 


O=voted for the ANPS (the most rightist 
party in elections for student councils). 
1=voted for NSA (a moderately rightist 


party). 

2=voted for one of the smaller center parties 
(PSO, Stud. °75). 

3=voted for the SVB. 


At Wageningen in 1967 and at Nijmegen 
in 1968, the ANPS did not participate, so 
that for these two samples a three-point 
scale was used to indicate our dependent 
variable. 

In the Leiden survey an index was com- 
posed on the basis of reported voting be- 
havior in 1966, 1967, and 1968 and the stu- 
dents’ answers to the question: “What party 
would you vote for right now?” Presumably, 
this “averaging” of the student’s voting be- 
havior over a number of years increases the 
validity of the index by minimizing the in- 
fluence on voting behavior of more or less 
accidental, situational factors varying from 
year to year. This composite index forms a 
five-point scale: 


0=voted (or would vote) exclusively for the 
NSA 


1 = voted for would vote) for NSA or PSO. 
2 = voted 
voted (or would vote) exclusively for 
PSO; did not vote at all and would not 
vote now. 
3=voted (or would vote) for SVB and PSO. 
Eo (or would vote) exclusively for 


As to the independent variables, the indi- 
cators used are straightforward and need no 
more explanation than is provided in Table 1. 


or would vote) for NSA and SVB: 
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Hypotheses 1 and 2 are on the whole 
clearly corroborated by the secondary analy- 
sis of survey data (see Table 1). Students 
from upper-class families (one may infer 
from nine out of ten samples) are less in- 
clined to favor the “class struggle” of the 
SVB than students of middle- or lower-class 
origin. In nine out of eleven cases there is 
evidence that students receiving government 
support are more in favor of the SVB than 
their colleagues who receive no grants, fel- 
lowships, etc. Of course, these two factors 
(sccial origin and government support) hang 
together, since the father’s income is one of 


the criteria for granting a student govern--. 


ment subsidy. 

The fact that neither of these hypotheses 
is upheld in the case of the freshmen at the 
Wageningen agricultural college is somewhat 
puzzling. Perhaps freshmen in Wageningen, 
a small college with a lower percentage of 
SVB votes than any other university or col- 
lege in The Netherlands, are exposed to such 
strong pressures to conform to the (anti- 
SVB) norms prevailing there that only 
scattered individuals characterized by spe- 
cific personal (and not sociocultural) ear- 
mérks resist this powerful tendency to con- 
form. 

To test Hypothesis 3, data for 1967 and 
1968 were available for eleven universities 
and colleges. In 1966 the SVB took part in 
the elections in only nine, and in 1965 in 
only seven places. To make comparison pos- 
sitle, we computed additional correlations 
for 1967 and 1968 for the seven and nine 
umiversities or colleges forming the basis of 
the analysis for 1965 and 1966, respectively. 
Although for two (1965 and 1968) out of 
four years the coefficients do not reach the 


customary level of statistical reliability, - 


jointly the results of the analysis for all 
four years definitely point to the presence 
of an association between size of the elec- 
tozate and support for the SVB (see Table 
2). The four “samples” may be taken to- 
gether, since the election results for various 
years at one college can be taken as inde- 
pendent units of observation. This gives a 
Pearson r of .55, which is sufficiently signifi- 
cant in a statistical sense, given a number of 
3& units. 
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find a statistically significant correlation 


Table 2. Correlations? of Electorate 
Size and $ SVB Votes per 
University or College. 








1968 1967 1966 1965 
N=7? (.10)  (.54)  (-55)  (.52) 
N=9® (.50) .61 63 
N=119 (.40) 65 





correlation coefficients (Pearson's r) 
not different from zero at the 5% level 
in the predicted direction are in paren- 
theses. However, the average coefficierm 
over the four years, (.40*.65+.63+.51)/ 
4=.55, is significantly different from 
zero (taken as N=38, being the total 
number of independent units of observa- 
tion in those four years). 


bamsterdam (Municipal University); 
Amsterdam (Free University); Delft; 
Groningen; Leiden; Nijmegen; Utrecht, 


€in addition to the seven mentioned 
above: Tilburg and Wageningen. 


din addition to the nine mentioned 
above: Eindhoven and Rotterdan. 


We may conclude that larger universities, 
compared to smaller ones, imply more em- 
phasis on horizontal, “class’-contacts for 
the student and therefore form a better 
breeding ground and shelter for radical 
groups. Moreover, the larger the student 
body, the greater the chances that a sufficient 
number of individual students with “devi- 
ant” views and interests will be present to 
form one or more groups of activists (see on 
this point the remarks of Lipset, et al., 1956: 
157—163, 170-171; on the correlation be- 
tween university size and incidence of stu- 
dent protest in the U.S., see Scott and El- 
Assal, 1969). A word of caution is, however, 
in order. The raw data, as well as the investi- 
gator’s familiarity with local conditions in 
various Dutch universities, suggest that cer- 
tain other variables—hard to isolate by sta- 
tistical manipulations—obscure the pure re- 
lationship between size and SVB support. 
For one thing, the smaller units consist pre- 
ponderantly of professional schools (engi- 
neering, economics, agriculture), which all 
over the world select and/or cultivate a more 
conservative type of student. 

Hypothesis 4 is borne out quite well by 
the analysis of the survey data and of the 
election results. In all eleven samples we 
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between a student’s status in the traditional 
stucent society and his student-political 
orientation (Table 1). When we look at the 
even more pertinent evidence of the voting 
returns per ballot box category (Table 3), 
we ‘ind that in all seven cases the SVB drew 
less support at the Corps and women’s stu- 
deni league clubhouses than at those of the 
denominational associations, while the ballot 
boxes at the clubhouses of the denomina- 
tional associations consistently yielded a 
low2r percentage of SVB votes than ballot, 
boxes placed at clubhouses of the other non- 
denominational associations. In two cases 
(Utrecht and Amsterdam) the remaining 
ballot boxes, i.e. those not placed in club- 
houses, show the highest percentage of SVB 
vot2s. In the other two cases (Leiden and 
Delft) this is not so. However, in all prob- 
ability this is due to the circumstance that— 
depending on local conditions—quite a lot 
of members of gezelligheidsverenigingen 
sometimes cast their votes outside their 
cluds. For Leiden this could be checked, 
because at that university some characteris- 
tics of each voter were registered at each 
ballot box. On the basis of these data, the 
correlation between the percentage of 
“nzhilists” and the percentage of SVB votes 
could be computed for all. 12 ballot boxes 
placed outside clubhouses, and proved to be 
positive and significant (Spearman’s rho= 
0.88). 

The negative relationship, predicted in 
Hpothests 5, between degree of participation 
in the world of the gezelligheidsverenigingen 
on the one hand, and, on the other, endorse- 
ment of the SVB movement by voting, could 
be ascertained only for Leiden and: Wagen- 
ingen (Table 1). All three correlations are 
positive and statistically significant. Since 
in these cases there are no systematic dif- 
ferences between the associations with respect 
to percentage of inactive members, we can 
be confident that this outcome is not due to 
the correlation between membership in 
gezelligheidsverentgingen and voting be- 
havior. 


Discusston 


Findings concerning the socioeconomic 
beckgrounds of student activists and their 
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Table 3. 
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Results of the 1968 Elections for Student Councils at Seven Dutch 


Universities or Colleges (% of Votes for the SVB). 


Ballot Boxes Placed 
(at Clubhouses of): 


Leiden 


Corpora or Women Student 
Leagues 


oo 


Roman Catholic or Protestant 
gezelligheidsverenigingen 46 


Other Nondenominational 
Sezelligheidsverenigingen 52 


Elsewhere 44 


U 

od = 

g g g o 

o w% cs pave) 

+ oa baw ze) S 
ao) = H Ma) fH rd 
(S) 4 w V, wo m 
wo pæ pP tH H D 
by © wn rt pa) fon 
+ i 5 o oO a 
= {2 [m] fas = 
12 23 27 3 4 21 
39 46 42 34 29 25 
48 ~~ 53 46 -= 40 
52 47 63 39 39 -- 


®&concerns Municipal, not Free University (Calvinist). 


b 


At Delft, the SVB did not participate. 


However, the CCL--a party akin to the 


SVB (but somewhat more to the center)--presumably drew votes that would other- 
wise have gone to the SVB and is for the purpose of this analysis put on a par 


with the SVB. 


“Ballot boxes were placed in lecture halls during the day and clubhouses at 


night. 


sympathizing fellow students yield a some- 
what puzzling picture. The correlation be- 
tween the general social status of the stu- 
dent’s parental home and his readiness to 
protest is sometimes definitely positive (see 
e.g. Flacks, 1967; Lyonns, 1965; Watts and 
Whittaker, 1966; Westby and Braungart, 
1966), at other times only weakly positive 
or about zero (e.g. Fortune, 1969; Kaase, 
1970; Institut fiir Demoskopie, 1967; Som- 
ers, 1965), and finally, in the present instance 
of the Dutch situation in the late sixties, even 
negative. 

Perhaps the seeming contradiction of the 
research evidence with respect to this rela- 
tionship can be explained by differentiating 
between the protest-issues involved and the 
differential appeal of various issues for stu- 
dents whose backgrounds differ according to 
socioeconomic position and according to 
cultural values. 

People join or endorse protest movements 
to realize ideals, to defend their interests, or 
for both reasons. As pointed out by Lipset 
(1963:318), the first type of “idealistic” 
issue usually appeals more to people from 
an upper-class background, because they are 
more educated, sophisticated, and probably 
enjoy more psychic security than their fellow 


citizens from middle- or lower-class milieux. 
Perhaps it should be added that another rea- 
son why educated upper-class people are 
more prone to support idealistic causes is 
their socioeconomic security. They have less 
to worry about with respect to their daily 
bread and similar problems and can afford to 
spend energy, time, and money on lofty pur- 
suits. However, the second type of issue— 
promotion of interests: economic, power, or 
other kinds of interest—for obvious reasons 
generally draws less support from people of 
upper-class backgrounds than of their under- 
privileged compatriots. 

Following this line of reasoning, one would 
expect upper-class students to favor more or 
less idealistic movements but to shun promo- 
tion-of-interest movements, while the reverse 
would be true for students from middle- or 
lower-class origin. This indeed appears to 
be the case. The first set of studies mentioned 
above (positive relationship between parental 
status and protesting) has to do with stu- 
dent protest primarily aimed at general so- 
cietal issues, while the last study mentioned 
(negative relationship between parental sta- 
tus and protesting; the present instance of 
support for the Dutch SVB) clearly repre- 
sents a form of student syndicalism. More- 
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over, in the former studies, varieties of stu- 
dent activism (membership in radical 
groups; participation in sit-ins, demonstra- 
tions, etc.) are at stake. This means that in 
all likelihood for this type of protesters the 
protest actions in question signify a fight 
for idealistic causes and not a defense of 
student interests. On the other hand, for the 
rank and file of the Dutch SVB supporters, 
simple bread and butter issues were at stake. 
Of course, quite often student protest 
movements do not represent for tkeir ad- 
herents esther an idealistic effort or a defense 
of interests. Sometimes, from the perspective 
of the same participants or sympathizers, 
both types of issues are involved; also, the 
same protest movement may mean one type 
of issue for this category of adherents, and 
another type of issue for a different category. 
In this vein one could surmise, for instance, 
that the activist nucleus of many specific 
protest actions will often be motivated pri- 
marily by idealistic concerns, while those 
who follow the music, or just sympathize, 
are more likely to be inspired by rather down 
to earth student interests as well. 
Consequently, when one studies not stu- 
dent activism but rather protest proneness 
(or for that matter low-risk protest behavior 
such as joining a large-scale sit-in when it is 
already well under way), chances are high 
that one is actually studying a “mixed” 
type of protest movement in which for the 
protesters, in word or deed, both idealistic 
and interest issues are at stake. In such 
cases the direction of the relationship be- 
tween the social status of his parents’ home 
and the student’s protesting becomes un- 
certain, because the level of education of 
the parents and the level of prosperity of 
parental home (both positively related to so- 
cial status) affect the dependent variable 
(protest proneness or low-risk protest be- 
havior) in opposite directions, This state of 
affairs could very well be the reason why, in 
the second series of studies mentioned ( For- 
tune, 1969, etc.), no correlation, or only a 
weak correlation, was found between social 
status indicators on the one hand and protest 
indicators on the other. In every one of these 
studies, not student activism but general 
protest proneness was measured. Moreover, 
in the only study of this tenor in which 
level of education and level of income of 
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parental home were analyzed, keeping the 
other variable constant, educational level 
indeed showed a positive relation and level 
of income a negative relation with protest 
proneness (Institut fiir Demoskopie, 1967: 
27-28). 

Finally, what about the applicability of 
the social class model to the study of student 
protest? As Feuer (1969, especially Chapter 
1) has convincingly argued, student move- 
ments are usually not of the syndicalist, pro- 
motion-of-interest variety, and therefore can- 
not be satisfactorily analyzed in terms of 
Marxian class theory. It is only in rather ex- 
ceptional cases—like the one studied in this 
article—that an effort to apply the class 
model integrally is productive. Moreover, 
how “deviant” this case is at the moment 
can be inferred from the fact that since 1969 
the Dutch student union, the SVB, has been 
defunct and has been replaced by a multitude 
of loosely organized action groups such as 
have appeared in other western countries. 

Nevertheless, in other student movements 
too the promotion-of-interest element is not 
altogether absent, so that the class model 
may provide at least some partial or supple- 
mentary insight into what goes on. Even in 
the U.S., student protest in the Sixties at 
one point showed a trend toward student 
syndicalism (see e.g. Skolnick, 1969:96—98) 
and may take that direction again in the 
Seventies (Horowitz, 1970). Furthermore, 
in continental Europe and in many Third- 
World countries, syndicalist goals have al- 
ways Idomed larger in student movements 
than in the Anglo-Saxon countries. Finally, 
and most important—as implied in the ar- 
guments of this last section of our discussion 
—in many “idealistic” student protest 
movements, rather realistic student inter- 
ests may be at stake under the surface. It 
could very well prove worthwhile as a hy- 
pothesis for further research that many stu- 
dents condone or join—-when not too much 
risk is involved—protest actions regardless 
of the overt ideology of the movement, be- 
cause they feel, rightly or wrongly, that such 
action is in their interest. In such instances, 
perhaps much more numerous than many 
scholars in this field suppose, the conflict of 
interests is in all likelihood not primarily 
centered around economic interests but 
rather around power and privilege interests, 
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interests such as the loosening of tight 
bureaucratic rules, getting better educational 
service from a mainly research-oriented 
faculty, or generally showing University, Ad- 
ministration, and Faculty that students do 
not like to be shoved around or dealt with 
as a closing entry in the time budgets of 
these authorities. In such instances a partial 
approach to the problem under scrutiny, 
with the aid of a class model, could prove 
fruitful. 
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A representative sample of 776 husbands and wives in the Los Angeles area were interviewed 
regarding the relative power of husbands and wives in various decision areas, folowing the 
basic procedures utilized by Blood and Wolfe in their 1959 study of wives only, tn Detroit. 
Essentially, these results paralleled those obtained by Blood and Wolfe, extending their find- 
ings to responses from husbands and in a different area. Husband power was greatest among 
Oriental couples and least among Negro couples; it decreases with age, with length of mar- 
riage, and is less where a second marriage is involved; husband power increases with occupa- 
tional status and educational level. The current study questions the effects of sampling of 
conjugal decision areas. With a somewhat more representative sampling of decisions, the dis- 
tribution of power changes dramatically. Husband dominant families tend to show high au- 
thoritarianism scores for both husbands and wives. Least marital saitsfaction is associated 
with wife dominance. While the current investigation centers on power relationships between 
kusbands and wives, the basic approach can be extended to analysis of power in other types 


of groups. 


day, a most important aspect of fam- 

ily structure is the power positions of 
husband and wife. The balance of power be- 
tween them is a sensitive reflection of the 
roles they play in marriage, as well as a fac- 
tor affecting many other aspects of their re- 
lationships. A major exploration into con- 
jugal power relationships was conducted by 
Blood and Wolfe in a study carried out in 
1954 and involving 731 urban and 178 farm 
wives in the greater Detroit area (Blood 
and Wolfe, 1960; Wolfe, 1959). Their study 
is of particular interest in their further 
application of theoretical developments by 
Herbst (1952) to the exploration of con- 
jugal power, as well as through metho- 
dological developments. The basic approach 
which they utilize, both theoretically and 
methodologically, has important implica- 


A CCORDING to students of the family to- 


1 This study was supported, in part, by the 
Group Psychology Branch of the Office of Naval 
Research, Contract Nonr 233(54), and by the 
U.C.L.A. Latin American Studies Center. We are 
indebted to Dr. Marian Olson for her assistance and 
suggestions in pretesting the interview schedule and 
to Dr. Erhan Yasar and Mr. Alvin Rosenthal for 
their assistance in computer analyses. 

2 The study was conducted while Dr. Rodrigues 
was at the University of California, Los Angeles. 


tions not only for the understanding of 
the family but to the analysis of power 
and influence structure in face-to-face 
groups in general. Of particular impor- 
tance is their conclusion that power is 
not unidimensional—the simplified approach 
to power in which one merely determines the 
degree of power on a single scale does not ap- 
ply. 

Blood and Wolfe ccnsider a number of im- 
portant decision areas involving the family 
and determine the ways in which such deci- 
sion problems are resolved when disagree- 
ments occur. As has been observed elsewhere, 
power in one area of decision does not nec- 
essarily imply power in some other area 
(Heer, 1963; Levinger, 1964; Sharp and 
Mott, 1956). The method which Blood and 
Wolfe utilized involved asking a representa- 
tive sample of wives how final decisions are 
made with respect to eight areas: (1) hus- 
band’s choice of job, (2) choice of car, (3) 
whether to buy life insurance, (4) where to 
go on a vacation, (5) choice of house or 
apartment, (6) whether or not the wife 
should work, (7) choice of doctor, (8) ex- 
penditure of funds for food. The degree of 
relative power of husband and wife, and the 
extent to which decisions were made indi- 
vidually or jointly were then measured and 
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related to various demographic and social 
psychological variables such as age, socio- 
economic status, religion, education, employ- 
ment, income, race, marital satisfaction, goals 
in marriage, etc. Blood and Wolfe thus infer 
relative power according to the degree to 
which the husband or the wife are reported 
to make unilateral decisions in the various 
decision areas. While we recognize some 
problems with this operational definition, as 
discussed by Heer (1963), we have accepted 
it as the starting point for this investigation. 

Although the results presented by Blood 
and Wolfe are of significance, several re- 
search questions are posed by their study. 
One of these relates to the representativeness 
of the sampling of decision areas. The num- 
ber of decision areas which might be consid- 
ered is undoubtedly extremely large. Blood 
and Wolfe stated several criteria which they 
used in their selection: (1) importance to the 
functioning of the family; (2) inclusion of 
a representative sample of both masculine 
and feminine decision areas; (3) decisions 
should affect the family as a whole; and (4) 
universality of decision area to all families. 
While we would agree that the decisions 
which they sampled were important, it did 
not seem to us that the sample satisfied the 
second criterion adequately. The eight areas 
sampled include an overrepresentation of 
areas traditionally or normatively within the 
male domain of competence, with less empha- 
sis on decisions normally within the female’s 
domain of power. Would their conclusions 
hold with a different sampling of decisions? 

A second question concerned the possibly 
distorted picture of conjugal power balance 
which might be created by eliciting responses 
of wives only. Power in the family is a sensi- 
tive issue where there would be both con- 
scious and unconscious instigations to distort 
reality. The manner in which such distortions 
might operate is not obvious. Heer, in his 
study of conjugal power, found that hus- 
bands reported less power for themselves 
than wives claimed for them, and vice versa 
(Heer, 1962). Kenkel (1957) reports that 
wives tend to overestimate the power of their 
husbands. Kenkel and Hoffman (1956) re- 
port considerable discrepancy in husbands’ 
and wives’ reports about their respective roles 
in decision making. Levinger (1966) found 
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husband and wife differences in reports re- 
garding sexual behavior. 

A third question cenc-rre” the applicabil- 
ity of Blood and Wel. iis to other geo- 
graphic areas. There might be reason to be- 
lieve that the norms in Los Angeles, with 
regard to conjugal power as well as in other 
matters, would be quite different from those 
in Detroit or other parts of the United 
States. 

A final major question has to do with the 
theory of interpersonal power. Although a 
substantial amount of empirical evidence 
shows such power to be a function of the re- 
sources commanded by the respective inter- 
acting parties (Heer, 1963), other factors 
must also be examined: Rodman (1967) ex- 
amines conflicting evidence on family power 
in various countries and concludes that cul- 
tural norms regarding the appropriate dis- 
tribution of power must be considered. 

Needs and traits of the individual person- 
alities may also be involved, although evi- 
dence to that effect is quite meager. Heer 
(1958), for instance, found no significant 
effect of dominance as a personality trait. 
The aspect of personality specifically dealt 
with by Blood and Wolfe was merely what 
satisfactions the wives desired in their mar- 
riage, and there are, of course, numerous 
others which might also be considered. In 
the current study we sought responses to 
scales measuring authoritarianism and feel- 
ings of self-competence, both of which we 
felt would be related to conjugal power. 


PROCEDURE 


Sample: To pursue the implications of the 
aforementioned questions, we conducted, in 
1964, a person-to-person interview survey in- 
volving a cross section of the married popula- 
tion of metropolitan Los Angeles. Pretesting 
and interviewing were carried out by senior 
majors and graduate students in psychology 
at UCLA, trained in interviewing procedure 
as part of a course in survey research method- 
ology conducted by the senior author. Sam- 
pling was accomplished by assigning quotas 
to interviewers on the basis of sex, age, and 
socioeconomic status, with the intention of 
proportionately representing in cross section, 
within the limitations imposed by factors 
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identified with local demographic specializa- 
tion, the urban married population of the 
United States as it was estimated to be con- 
stituted in terms of information available 
from 1960 census and other data. The re- 
sulting sample from which complete data were 
obtained consisted of 747 respondents, 410 
of whom were wives and 337, husbands. Of 
the total, 62% of family heads (males) were 
manual workers (the same as the percentage 
of manual workers in the Detroit sample). 
Approximately 47% of each sex were under 
40 years of age. Non-whites were somewhat 
overrepresented, blacks constituting approx- 
imately 23% of the total sample. The sample 
of husbands, it should be noted, was inde- 
pendent of the sample of wives except for 86 
couples, both members of whom were intér- 
viewed. In the latter case, of course, care 
was taken that each member of the pair was 
interviewed separately. Since sampling was 
based on 1960 census information, it cannot 
be claimed that it precisely reflected 1964 
conditions. 

Decision Areas, Our interviewers, after a 
brief introduction to indicate the general na- 
ture of the survey, presented an augmented 
sample of decisions to the respondent pref- 
aced as follows: “In every family somebody 
has to decide such things as where the fam- 
ily will live and so on. Many couples talk 
things over first, but the final decision has to 
be made by the husband or the wife. For in- 
stance who makes the final decision about 
... P”? A list of fourteen decisions was then 
read to the respondent who was at this point 
handed a card on which was printed the fol- 
lowing list of alternatives for his response 
to each decision question: husband more than 
wife, husband and wife exactly the same, wife 
more than husband, and wife always. 

The decisions in their order of presenta- 
tion were as follows: (1) what people you 
will invite to the house or go out with; 
how to decorate or furnish the house; 
which TV or radio program to tune in; 
what the family will have for dinner; 
` what clothes you will buy; (6) what type of 
clothes your husband (or wife) will buy; (7) 
what car to get; (8) whether or not to buy 
life insurance; (9) what house or apartment 
to take; (10) what job you (or your hus- 
band) should take; (11) whether or not 
(you, if interviewing a wife) your wife 
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should go to work or quit work; (12) how 
much money the family can afford to spend 
per week on food; (13) what doctor to have 
when someone is sick; and (14) where to 
go on vacation. 

This procedure duplicated essentially that 
used in the Detroit study (see above), except 
that our first six items were added to the list. 
These additional six items were selected from 
a larger pool submitted to a score of upper 
division and graduate students in psychology 
(as well as to the authors) for their judg- 
ment as to appropriateness in terms of the 
criteria of “universality,” importance, effect 
on the family as a whole, and their likelihood 
of being matters in which the wife was likely 
to have maximum or substantial influence. 
Although we cannot claim that our list fairly 
represents the universe of all possible conju- 
gal decisions, we believe that it provides a 
better opportunity for the wife’s power to 
manifest itself than did Blood and Wolfe’s 
sample of decisions.® 

Personality Items. As mentioned previ- 
ously, we included two personality trait mea- 
sures in the interview: a seven-item scale * 
to measure authoritarianism and a three- 
item scale to measure feelings of personal 
competence. The brief scale measuring au- 
thoritarianism, derived from the F scale 
(Adorno et al., 1950) and originally devel- 
oped and used in a Philadelphia survey by 
Sanford and Older (1950), consisted of the 
items below, introduced with the following 
words: “Here are a few statements which are 
often heard. Will you please tell me whether 
you agree or disagree with them, and whether 
you agree or disagree a little, pretty much, or 
very much?” (1) Human nature being what 
it is, there must always be war and conflict. 
(2) The most important thing a child should 
learn is obedience to his parents. (3) A few 


3 There are undoubtedly many other decision 
areas which could have been included, or substi- 
tuted. For instance, all decision areas involving par- 
ent-child relationships were excluded. This decision 
area was included in the original study by Herbst 
(1952). However, like Blood and Wolfe, we de- 
cided to limit our attenticn to decision areas which 
practically all families would have to face. 

4Following an appraisal by the scale’s authors, 
we omitted one item of the original battery of 
eight questions, as had been done in a further vali- 
dation study of the scale by Eager and Smith 
(1952). 
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strong leaders could make this country better 
than all the laws and talk. (4) Most people 
who don’t get ahead just don’t have enough 


willpower. (5) Women should stay out of’ 


politics. (6) People sometimes say that an 
insult to your honor should not be forgotten. 
(7) People can be trusted. The score assigned 
to responses on each item varies from 1 to 7, 
1 being assigned for extreme disagreement, 
and 7 for extreme agreement (except for the 
final item, which is reverse-scored). Because 
some respondents did not answer every ques- 
tion, the “don’t know” was treated simply as 
a neutral point and assigned a value of 4, 
placing it between “disagree a little,” having 
the value of 3, and “agree a little,” having 
the value of 5. 

The items making up the three-item Gutt- 
man type scale for measuring feelings of self- 
competence, as presented by Douvan and 
Walker (1956), consisted of the following 
questions: (1) Some people feel that their 
lives have worked out just the way they 
wanted. Others feel they’ve really had bad 
breaks. How do you feel about the way your 
life is turning out: satisfied or dissatisfied? 
(2) What do you think your chances are of 
living the kind of life you’d like to have. Do 
you think they are pretty good, or not so 
good? (3) Some people feel that they can 
make pretty definite plans for their lives for 
the next few years. Others feel they aren’t in 
a position to plan ahead. How about you— 
do you feel able to plan ahead or not? 

This scale, developed at the University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center, has 
yielded an index of reproducibility of .94. 
Scoring is in accordance with the following 
scale patterns: (a) High. People who give 
affirmative answers to all three questions. 
(b) Moderately High. Individuals who are 
satisfied, feel optimistic about the future, 
but do not feel they are in a position to plan 
their own futures. (c) Moderately Low. In- 
dividuals who are satisfied with their lives, 
but feel the chances for attaining their as- 
pirations are poor and that they cannot be 
optimistic about their futures. (d) Low. 
Those who are dissatisfied, feel their chances 
are poor, and that they are in no position to 
plan ahead. Nonscale groups were collapsed 
into the scale pattern having the same num- 
ber of affirmative responses. 

Also included were the Blood and Wolfe 
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questions as to the part of marriage most 
highly valued by the respondent. After being 
handed a card on which were printed the al- 
ternatives, he was asked: “Thinking of mar- 
riage in general, which one of the five things 
on this next card would you say is the most 
valuable part of marriage?” (1) The chance 
to have children. (2) The standard of liv- 
ing—the kind of house, clothes, car and so 
forth. (3) The husband’s (or wife’s) under- 
standing of the wife’s (or husband’s) prob- 
lems and feelings. (4) The husband’s (or 
wife’s) expression of love and affection for 
the wife (or husband). (5) Companionship 
in doing things together with the husband 
(or wife). A second choice was also re- 
quested, and following that, respondents 
were queried as to their degree of satisfaction 
with the marriage. 

Background. Finally, questions of a 
background nature were asked. These in- 
cluded ones on length of marriage, whether a 
first or later marriage of the respective 
spouses, occupation of each, educational level 
attained by each spouse, their religious affili- 
ations, ages, country of birth, and ages at 
immigration if foreign born. Respondents 
were classified by the interviewers as to race 
and socioeconomic status. 


RESULTS 


Comparison of decision structure in De- 
trost and Los Angeles. For specific compari- 
sons with the results of the Detroit area 
study, Table 1 was prepared from our data, 
and Table 2, excerpted from Blood and 
Wolfe (1960:21) is also presented. To facili- 
tate comparisons, we have first listed in 
Table 1 the items added in our sample of de- 
cisions and then in Table 2 the eight items 
of the Detroit study. 

Attending first to the latter aspect of 
Table 1(a) and the whole of Table 4, but 
more specifically, to the figure for the hus- 
band’s mean power in each, one is struck by — 
the remarkably close agreement; the hus- 
band’s mean power being 3.34 for the Los 
Angeles sample and 3.26 for the Detroit 
one. The concordance is even closer when re- 
sponses of our “wives only,” Table 1(b), are 
compared with the Detroit data (which was 
for wives only); for there the husband’s 
mean power drops .02 of a point, being now 
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Table 2. Allocation of Power in Decision-making Areas (731 Detroit Families) .+ 








Decision 
Hus- 
Who Decides? band's Insur- Vaca- Wife's Doc- 
Job Car ance tion House Work tor Food 
5) Husband 90% 56% 31$ 12% 12% 26% 7% 10% 
Always 
4) Husband More 4 12 11 6 6 5 3 2 
Than Wife 
3) Husband §& 3 25 41 68 58 18 45 32 
Wife Exactly 
the Same 
2) Wife More 0 2 4 4 10 9 11 11 
Than Hus- 
band 
1) Wife 1 3 10 7 13 39 31 4l 
Always 
N.A. 2 1 2 3 1 3 3 3 
Total 100 99 99 100 100 100 100 99 
Husband's 4.86 4.18 3.50 3.12 2.94 2.69 2.53 2.26 


Mean Power* 


Husband's Overall Mean Power=3.26 


*The mean for each column is computed on the basis of the given weights shown, 


e.g., "Husband Always''=5). 


tAdapted from Blood and Wolfe, 1960, p. 21. 


3.32 as compared with 3.26 for the Detroit 
figure. The result for the husband portion 
of our sample differs only slightly, but raises 
the mean power figure to 3.36. The hus- 
band’s mean power for each specific decision 
(e.g. what car to get) shows more variation 
from sample to sample amongst the several 
tables, but, even so, scarcely diminishes the 
over-all testimony of congruency. Los An- 
geles husbands and wives are clearly very 
much the same as Detroit ones in their allo- 
cations of decision making, at least as far 
as the eight original items reflect the power 
balance. 

Effects of Broader Sampling of Dectston 
Items. A somewhat different picture emerges 
when one examines the data resulting from 
the six new items. The husband’s mean power 
on these drops to 2.57—Table 1(a)—with 
there being a high consistency in the reports 
as given by each sex separately; see Tables 
1(b) and (c). Husbands’ reports are again 
slightly augmentative of their mean power 
vis-à-vis the reports of wives; 2.57 and 2.56 


respectively. But the difference is quite a 
trivial one. The stability of our results here. 
is what is really impressive. As we antici- 
pated, the result of including the six new 
decision items, intuitively arrived at or at 
best crudely empirical in their derivation, 
was to shift the power distribution of hus- 
bands and wives in a direction favoring the 
wives. Roughly, about a 10% loss in hus- 
bands’ mean power is found, and the balance 
is now almost at 3.00, which represents a pre- 
cisely equal power position for husbands and. 
wives. The consistency between the report 
of the males and that of the females is agam 
obvious; 3.02 for the former, 3.01 for the 
latter. | 

Wolfe, in a separate and earlier report 
(1959) of the Detroit area study presented 
an interesting conceptualization of conjugal 
power, using a four-fold scheme of cate- 
gorization of power distribution. He points 
out that in the family behavioral field, the 
husband has a range of authority, the wife 
has also a range of authority, and a residual 
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range is shared between them. Further, there 
may also be regions in which neither husband 
nor wife has authority over the other. Au- 
thority relationships may differ from couple 
to couple in at least two respects: the extent 
_of the ranges of authority of husband and 
wife and the extent of the shared range of 
authority. Wolfe defines his four-fold classi- 
fication of power distribution as follows: (1) 
Wife Dominant Type, wherein the wife’s 
range of authority is considerably larger 
than her husband’s. (2) The Syncratic Type, 
consisting of couples between which there 
is nearly a balance of relative authority and 
the shared range is equal to or greater than 
the combined ranges of husband and wife. 
(3) The Autonomic Type, wherein there is 
also an approximate balance of relatsve au- 
thority, but the husband’s and wife’s ranges 
together are greater than the shared range. 
(4) The Husband Dominant Type is an au- 
thority relationship in which the husband’s 
range is considerably greater than that of his 
wife. 

In the comparisons effected by Tables 
1-2, we have dealt with the relative author- 
ity (or power) of husbands and wives. This 
was arrived at by summing the weights as- 
signed to the five different responses for all 
decision questions and computing an average, 
which has been referred to as husband’s 
mean power for a given decision question. 
The mean of these means was called the 
Power Balance Index. 

In Wolfe’s scheme he uses the sum of the 
weights across the list of decision questions 
as an index of relative authority (RA), 
and an additional dimension referred to as 
the Degree of Shared Authority index (DS). 
The latter is based on the number of deci- 
sions of the total set with answers ‘husband 
and wife exactly the same.” For the eight 
questions used in the Detroit study, a DS 
score of 8 would indicate complete sharing 
of authority in all matters; hence, a com- 
pletely syncratic power relationship. The 
lower the DS score, the more autocratic or 
autonomic the relationship. 

The RA and DS indices together were 
used by Wolfe to arrive at the couple’s ‘‘Au- 
thority Type.” The Husband Dominant 
Type included all couples with an RA score 
of 29 or more (where the range was from 
8 to 40); placed in the Wife Dominant 
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group were all those having an RA score of 
19 or less.” The Syncratic group was made 
up of all couples having an RA score from 20 
to 28 inclusive, and a DS score, of 4 to 8. 
The Autonomic group consisted of those with 
RA scores from 20 to 28 and DS scores of 3 
or less. l 

In order to compare our Los Angeles sam- 
ple with that from Detroit, scores for the 
several conjugal authority types were com- 
puted in accordance with the above scheme 
for the eight items of our sample of decisions 
which duplicated those of the Detroit study.® 
The result appears in Table 3.7 As can be 
seen, while the percentages of syncratic and 
wife dominant families are almost the same 
in both samples, there are sizable differences 
in the percentages for those in the husband 
dominant and autonomic categories, with 
the augmentation in the husband dominant 
group for the Los Angeles sample being ac- 
complished at the expense of a reduction in 
the autonomic category. (x? computed for 
these data is significant at the .001 level.) 
Why there should be a greater percentage of 
husband dominant couples in Los Angeles 
than in Detroit is a question to which we have 
no answer as yet. That the difference is one 
linked to the difference in locale, or in 
time—the surveys were separated by a 
decade—rather than to sex of the respondent 
reporting seems indicated by the data pre- 
sented in Table 4. The differences previously 
noted between the Detroit and Los Angeles 


5 Scoring follows that presented by Blood and 
Wolfe (1960). In Wolfe’s article (1959), the 1-5 
scoring system for husband’s power is precisely 
reversed. 

6 The scoring scheme employed follows that uti- 
lized by Wolfe (1959) in assigning the categories, 
with an extrapolation to apply to the larger 14-item 
array. Given the enlarged range of relative au- 
thority (RA) scores from 14 to 70, Wife Dom- 
inance was defined in terms of RA scores from 14 
to 34; Husband Dominance—51-70. Degree of 
shared authority (DS) scores was again defined 
in terms of number of “Husband-Wife” responses, 
and could range from 1 to 14. Thus those families 
ranging between 35 and 50 on RA scores were 
categorized as Autonomic if their DS scores were 
between O and 8; they were considered Syncratic 
if the DS scores were between 8 and 14. 

T Although in this and several following tables x's 
are employed as the criterion of over-all signifi- 
cance, the data appear not as incidences but in 
percentage terms, thus facilitating description at a 
somewhat more detailed level. 
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Percentages in Each Category 
as Determined by Scores Based 
on Fourteen Decision Questions, 
Los Angeles Sample. 













Table 3, Percentages in Each Category 
as Determined by Scores for 
Wives on Original Eight De- 
cision Questions. 

Authority Los ; 

Type Detroit Angeles | Dif.* 














Husb. Dom. 


Syncratic +2 

Autonomic ~8 

Wife Dom. -1 
Total 





(656) (410) 


"7516.34, df=3; p<.001. 


samples of wives are similarly manifest be- 
tween males and females of the Los Angeles 
groups (x7=16.89; df=3; p<.001). The 
scores derived from the husband’s responses 
reveal an even greater percentage of husband 
dominant couples than in the scores derived 
from responses of wives. The difference is not 
statistically significant between Los Angeles 
husbands and wives, but when Los Angeles 
husbands are compared to Detroit wives 
there emerges a difference figure of 11 points, 
which is highly significant. The only sta- 
tistically significant difference between the 
sexes in the Los Angeles sample (Table 4) is 
in the autonomic type where a greater per- 
centage figure results from the scores derived 
from responses of wives. If the male figure 
for Los Angeles is contrasted with the cor- 


Table 4, 


Percentages in Each Category 
as Determined by Scores Based 
on the Original Eight Quesr 
tions, Los Angeles Sample. 












Male's 
Report 


Female's 
Report 













Authority 
Type 





Dif? 


Husb. Dom. 
Syncratic 


Autonomic 


ny ww WN + 


Wife Dom. 
Total 


(337) (410) 





* 2 
X°=16.89, df=3,p<.001, 
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Table 5S. 









Female's 
Report 


Authority 
Type 







Dif.®* 


Husb. Dom. 










Syncratic 


Autonomic 


O AUA fe Be 


Wife Dom. 


Total 





(410} 


* 755.037, df=3(NS) 


responding figure for the Detroit sample, 
there is revealed a difference of 16% in the 
autonomic type for the two samples. The 
overall power balance between husbands 
and wives may not differ between Detroit 
and Los Angeles, but distribution of power, 
the power type, certainly does. 

The distribution of conjugal power is not 
merely different between the locales of the 
respective studies, It is strongly influenced 
by the make-up of the sample of decisions 
employed to reveal it. Tables 5 and 6 present 
data on the conjugal authority types ob- 
tained by using the augmented, 14-item sam- 
ple of decisions.’ The picture changes mark- 
edly when viewed by this “camera.” What 
is revealed is a highly egalitarian distribu- 


8 In the computation of husband’s mean power 
for this and all subsequent comparisons, the 14- 
item sample of decisions is used as the base. 


Table 6. Percentages in Each Category 
for Eight and Fourteen Deci- 
sion Questions, Los Angeles 
Sample (N=747). 
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x2=595.31, df=3, p<.001. 
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tion ‘of power, most commonly with each 
spouse having large allocations of autonomy 
in decision making, with the next most 
common pattern being an authority type— 
the syncratic—in which each has equal 
say. 

Husband dominant families exceed wife 
dominant couples in incidence, but both 
are very much in the minority. It is, 
even so, a picture revealing an appreciable 
balance of power in favor of the husband, 
for the percentage of husband dominant 
families is still approximately two and one- 
half times the magnitude of the percentage 
of wife dominant ones (Table 5). The per- 
centage of the latter, it is worth noting, has 
hardly varied throughout all the compari- 
sons: between cities, between sexes, between 
decisional samples—remaining at a stable 
2—4 percent for all. 

.Personality Variables and Conjugal 
Power. As was pointed out in the introduc- 
tion to the present research, it was our hy- 
pothesis that the balance or distribution of 
power between spouses would be to an ap- 
preciable degree influenced by personality 
traits of the persons involved. In order to 
examine this, we included a brief Authori- 
tarian-Fgalitarian Scale, as well as a scale 
to measure feelings of Self-Competence. The 
latter scale yielded no response differences 
related to conjugal power which either 
proved to be statistically significant or in- 
dicated a trend. However, the Authoritarian- 
Egalitarian Scale did relate significantly to 
the conjugal power structure, and in a direc- 
tion supportive of our hypothesis. 

As stated originally, our prediction was 
that power dominance would be positively 
associated with higher scores on authori- 
tarlanism. That is, more specifically, individ- 
uals in husband dominant families and wife 
dominant families should have higher scores 
on authoritarianism than those in syncratic 
and autonomic families. As a test for the 
relationship, the data were subjected to a sim- 
ple one-way analysis of variance. The result- 
ing F ratio of 4.88 on 3 and 721 df is signifi- 
cant at the .01 level, thus supporting the 
hypothesis.® Individual comparisons between 


? The number of observations within each cate- 
gory (treatment) varied greatly. The methods used 
for computation of the analysis and for the ortho- 
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the six pairs of means revealed that respon- 


. dents in husband dominant families are 


significantly more authoritarian than those 
in the syncratic and autonomic families. 
Though “wife dominant” respondents also 
have higher mean F scores, the small N does 
not allow for an adequate statistical test, 
so that it is not clearly indicated that this 
group is significantly different from any of 
the others. The data, overall, indicate that 
authoritarian personalities, according to their 
own reports, are especially likely to be in- 
volved in authoritarian conjugal relation- 
ships. Further questions need be asked 
regarding whether it is a matter of authori- 
tarians choosing mates who would support 
their personalities or whether they tend to 
force the relationship in that direction after 
marriage. 

Background Varsables and Conjugal 
Power. The Detroit study presented a rather 
exhaustive analysis of the conjugal power 
balance in terms of demographic variables 
assumed likely to influence it. Our study was 
designed to reappraise the contribution of 
such variables under the special conditions 
differentiating it from the aforementioned 
one. 

Place of Birth. The Detroit survey found 
no difference between native born and foreign 
born wives as related to husbands’ mean 
power. Our study confirms this, but also 
found nativity of husbands nonsignificant 
in this respect. Further, a separate analysis 
relating husbands’ mean power to age at im- 
migration to the United States also resulted 
in no difference in husbands’ mean power. 

Religion. We found a small, but statis- 
tically significant effect of religious affiliation 
upon the power of the husband (F= 3.17; 
df=4 and 740; p<.01.). Blood and Wolfe 
had found no significant effect. Perhaps the 
margin of significance in the Los Angeles 
population comes from the somewhat greater 
percentage of Buddhists and other non- 
Judeo-Christian religious groups, and Cath- 
olic respondents, both of which were above 
average in husband’s mean power. 

Race. Consistent with Blood and Wolfe, 
we found a Significant effect of race upon 
conjugal power (F= 15.67, df=4 and 740; 


gonal comparisons that rollowed it are those out- 
lined by Winer (1962:97-100), 


aj 


a} 


™) 
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p<.001). The greatest husband power 
(mean =3.17) was found among Criental 
couples. Least husband power (mean = 2.79) 
is found in Negro families. This result would 
seem consistent with Blood and Wolfe’s re- 
sults and those obtained by King (1967). 
They are consistent with the observations of 
Moynihan (1965) regarding the effects of 
racial discrimination in destroying the 
power and dignity of the Negro male and 
contributing to a matriarchal Negro family 
structure. 

Age. Age is another variable wherein our 
data essentially confirm Blood and Wolfe’s 
findings. The power of the husband decreases 
as a function of age of husband, as well as 
age of wife. Both relationships proved to 
be highly significant when husbands and 
wives are grouped into six age-categories. 
(F=4.21; df=5 and 741; p<.01 for age 
of husband. F=5.31; df=5 and 761; p<.01 
for age of wife.) We note that, as in the 
Blood and Wolfe data, husband power is 
lowest for couples over 70 (husband’s mean 
power = 2.82 for wives over 70; husband’s 
mean power=2.78 for husbands over 70). 
Blood and Wolfe ascribe this decline in hus- 
band’s power with age to the fact that the 
younger wife depends more upon the hus- 
band for love and affection, and with young 
children, does not have alternatives. As chil- 
dren get older, they provide the emotional 
support which had been previously provided 
by the husband, and her dependence upon 
husband declines, such that her relative 
power increases. An additional parallel be- 
tween these two sources of data, which begs 
explanation, is the brief but marked upsurge 
in husband power in the 60-69 year period. 
This is the only reversal in the general 
trend toward decline in husband power with 
age. 

Duration of Marriage. Blood and Wolfe 
present a rather detailed analysis of conjugal 
power balance in relation to the life cycle, 
attempting to show by their data that the 
husband’s mean power is systematically re- 
lated to childbearing and child rearing. They 
found the husband’s mean power rising in 
families with children, from its value in the 
honeymoon period (married under 4 years) 
to a high point in the case of couples married 
4 to 7 years, with children thus at preschool 
ages. The husband’s power showed a decline 


in the group married 8 to 15 years; a fur- 
ther decline with those married 16—22 years; 
and still more with couples married 22 years 
and over. They found a regularly declining 
pattern in the sample of childless marriages. 
The numbers of cases in several of their cells 
render their analysis suspect, but they at- 
tribute the rise in husband’s power—in the 
4 to 7 years married couples with children— 
as due to the wife’s retreat from outside em- 
ployment and confinement to the home be- 
cause of the heavy demands of child care. 
All of this supposedly increases temporarily 
her dependence on the husband, and cor- 
respondingly increases his power. 

Like Blood and Wollfe’s data, ours also 
provided too few cases of childless couples 
in certain cells for us to attempt to make that - 
particular comparison, but we did calculate 
present data on husband’s mean power for 
length of time married. These calculations re- 
vealed there is a sharp drop in ‘husband’s 
mean power after the so-called honeymoon 
period (under 4 years), from where it is 
highest (3.10) to a fairly stable figure (ap- 
proximately 2.95) for longer and longer mar- 
riages. An F ratio of 3.39 is significant at the 
.01 level. 

Apparently, power of the husband de- 
creases as the duration of marriage increases; 
this effect may be a function of the life cycle, 
but our data are too meager to permit the 
kind of analysis needed to verify this. 

Education. Table 7 shows that having 
completed high school, having some college 
or having completed college is associated 
with higher mean power for the husband, 
whereas having had only grammar school 
or some high school education is associated 
with lower power for the husband. These re- 
sults are consistent with Blood and Wolfe’s 
findings. The trend from high to low is pres- 
ent in both comparisons of husband’s educa- 
tion and wife’s educations, except for a 
reversal in the case of those wives who com- 
pleted college. The husband’s mean power 
for families where the husband or wife had 
no schooling at all represents another pair 
of exceptions to the trend, but the extremely 
small numbers of cases preclude any great 
confidence in the significance of the two 
figures. Analyses of variance for husband’s 
mean power by husband’s education and by 
wife’s education were made. F ratios were 
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6.32 and 2.76, significant at the .001 and .02 
levels respectively, df = 6 and 740. 

Blood and Wolfe found that “generally 
speaking the higher the husband’s occupa- 
tional prestige, the greater his voice in mari- 
tal decisions.” Occupation also is an index 
to relative earnings of the person, and both 
prestige and income derived from occupation 
are reflected in the social status of the person 
in the eyes of the community. We examined 
the influence of occupation in the present 
study, with a result tending to confirm the 
previous finding. With the exception of the 
professional husbands, the higher ranking 
occupations are associated with a higher 
mean power for the husband. We suspect 
that the professional category contains many 
individuals who are more liberal than others 
in their views on power distribution between 
the sexes, and that this ideological factor 
accounts for their deviation from the trend, 
which is otherwise one where greater power 
is associated with higher occupational rank. 
An analysis of variance of difference within 
and between seven occupational categories 
yielded an F ratio of 2.85, significant at the 
.01 level, df =6 and 739. 

We also examined the relation of occupa- 
tion of working wives—that is, those em- 
ployed outside the home—to the husband’s 
mean power. In this case the F-ratio was not 
significant. 


NEEDS AND SATISFACTIONS IN MARRIAGE 


Marital Satisfaction. Another variable 
which was systematically related to conjugal 
power in the Detroit study was that of mar- 
ital satisfaction, assessed in that case 
through the construction of an index derived 
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from the ranking of the wife’s needs and 
goals in marriage and her stated satisfaction 
with her need gratification in the marriage. 
The greatest percentage of Detroit wives 
with high satisfaction scores was found 
in the category of syncratic decision making 
couples, In the present study we employed 
a single question for assessment of marital 
satisfaction: “Taking everything in your 
marriage together, would you say that you 
are very satisfied, fairly satisfied, or not at 
all satisfied?” 

The resulting percentages of “very satis- 
fied” individuals were for Husband Dom- 
inant Families, 73; Syncratic, 70; Au- 
tonomic, 79; and Wife Dominant, 20. Our 
findings agree at least in part with the previ- 
ous study in that it is in an egalitarian type 
of power division where we locate the highest 
percentage of very satisfied spouses, although 
in our case it is the autonomic rather than 
the syncratic. Both studies agree, again in 
finding Husband Dominant families not dis- 
tinctly inferior to other types as far as pro- 
portion of very satisfied husbands or wives 
is concerned. Finally, both surveys reveal 
the Wife Dominant family to be a situation 
associated with least marital satisfaction. 

Both sets of data then suggest strongly 
that families are particularly happy if they 
can develop procedures for mutual discussion 
and decision making, and least happy if the 
woman assumes a dominant role. Since our 
data are based on husband’s responses, as 
well as wives’, this finding is particularly 
interesting. Of course, by the very nature of 
the survey data, we cannot reject the re- 
verse causal hypothesis—-that happy marital 
relationships result in an atmosphere in which 
spouses feel that they can discuss and decide 


Husband's Mean Power by Education of Husband and Wife. 


Level of Education Achieved 


Table 7. 
Grade School 
None Some Completed 
Husband 


Wife 





High School College 
Some Completed Some Completed 
3.00 2.97 3.01 
(241) (147) (106) 
3.01 3.01 2.91 
(251) (140) (115) 
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things mutually, whereas the tension in the 
unhappy families precludes joint decision 
making. 

Most Valuable Aspects of Marriage. Our 
questionnaire included the same question 
utilized by Blood and Wolfe to determine 
what respondents. considered the most valu- 
able aspects of marriage. Husbands and 
wives in our sample did not differ signifi- 
cantly, ranking in order of importance: com- 
panionship (most Important), children, un- 
derstanding, love and affection, and standard 
of living. The wives in the Blood and Wolfe 
sample also rated companionship most im- 
portant and standard of living least impor- 
tant; however, the intermediate orderings 
varied from ours somewhat (Wolfe, 1959). 
Wolfe found some support for his statement 
that conjugal power type would be deter- 
mined by what the respondent considered 
the most important aspect of marriage. His 
result, however, was not statistically signifi- 
cant, nor did we find a significant relation- 
ship. We did find a significant interaction 
effect, suggesting that the relationship be- 
tween marital needs and power was greater 
for husbands than for wives. A more com- 
plete report of these findings is presented 
elsewhere (Centers et al., 1969). 

Prior Marriage. There would be good rea- 
son to expect that the extent of conjugal 
power would be affected by prior marriage. 
However, the exact direction of such an effect 
was not readily predictable. Prior divorce 
and remarriage might serve to undermine 
the confidence of the partner, make him 
more fearful of a further marital failure, and 
thus reduce his power. It is also possible that 
power would be reduced through prior mar- 
riage if divorce would reduce his elternate 
possibilities of remarriage. On the other 
hand, the effects of prior marital experience 
might make the partner more experienced 
and adept in converting his resources into 
power over his mate. Thus we did not have 
specific prior predictions regarding the effect 
of this variable in general, or whether the ef- 
fects would be the same for husband as for 
wife. Our findings suggest that loss of power 
through remarriage is particularly great for 
husband. The husband has the greatest 
power where both partners are in their first 
marriage (husband’s mean power =3.00); 
the husband has the least power where both 
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partners have been previously married (hus- 
band’s mean power = 2.82). The wife’s re- 
marriage does not have a ‘significant effect 
upon conjugal power. The husband’s remar- 
riage, however, significantly reduces his 
power in the family (F=8.4, p<.01). It 
should be noted that these relations are pos- 
sibly confounded by a number of other vari- 
ables. For example, the remarried couples 
are likely to be older, and are therefore sub- 
ject to the effects of this factor. These pos- 
sibly confounding variables could not be con- 
trolled without reducing the N’s in each 
cell to an unreliable level. 


RECAPITULATION AND DISCUSSION 


The present report undertook to reassess 
the conjugal power balance and distribution 
as reported in an earlier research, faulting 
the previous work in its seemingly biased 
sample of decisions, in favor of the husband, 
and with the aim of supplying comparative 
data from husbands’ responses as well. Fur- 
ther, it sought to review the relationships of 
conjugal power to an array of demographic 
variables under our revised procedural con- 
ditions. Finally, the attempt was made to ex- 
amine the relationship of some variables 
hitherto not attended to in relation to conju- 
gal power. l 

On balance, our work is essentially con- 
firmatory, but yet substantially modifies and 
augments the picture of conjugal power pre- 
viously presented. Clearly the balance and 
distribution of power between married per- 
sons will reveal itself to be different with 
the difference in instruments designed to 
assess it. We think our picture a better re- 
flection of the reality because of a better bal- 
anced sample of decisions. A reassuring find- 
Ing is the essential agreement in reports of 
husbands and wives, thus strengthening con- 
fidence that the phenomena Blood and Wolfe 
described were not merely the creature of 
wifely vanity or timidity. Still more reassur- 
ing is the consistency with which we were 
able to confirm earlier findings with regard to 
the determinance of the various demographic 
variables 

New, with this study, is the finding that 
a personality variable such as authoritarian- 
ism is positively and significantly related to 
the exercise of power in marriage. Finally, 
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the revelation that the existence of previous 
marital experience can and does affect the 
power balance of spouses is new. Both find- 
ings suggest future research possibilities in 
the area of inter-personal power centering on 
the contribution that may be made to bal- 
ance and distribution of that power by spe- 
cific personality traits. 

Consideration of Factors Affecting Rel- 
ative Power. What factors, then, contribute 
to relative power of husbands and wives? 
We list some possibilities and indicate some 
directions from our data: 

(1) Role patterning. It is clear that hus- 
bands do indeed have more to say about de- 
cisions in some areas than in others. Thus, 
in the Blood and Wolfe study and in ours, 
we can see a continuum of husband power 
ranging from low (choice of food) to high 
(choice of husband’s job). The domain of 
authority and role relationships become es- 
pecially important in selection of decision 
areas in development of the measure, as we 
have indicated above. 

(2) Personality. We have gone beyond the 
original studies in showing the importance of 
authoritarianism, indicated in the F scores 
of husbands and wives. Both husbands and 
wives with high F-scores tend to be found 
in families where one spouse is dominant 
over the other—and, in all but a few such 
cases, it is the husband who is dominant. 
There are undoubtedly other personality 
variables which are also related to relative 
power. 

(3) Cultural factors. Rodman (1967) has 
indicated the importance of cultural factors 
in affecting the degree of power of husbands 
and wives. Clearly there are differing norms 
as to the extent to which the husband should 
have power in the family. A subsequent study 
comparing current family structure with that 
reported in the previous generation indicates 
that couples did indeed report that their 
fathers had relatively more conjugal power 
than the husbands in the present generation 
(Centers e¢ el., n.d.). Data in the present 
study show cultural differences related to 
religion and race. It is also possible that the 
difference in power of husbands as a func- 
tion of occupation reflects subcultural dif- 
ferences. 

(4) Control of valued resources. Blood 
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and Wolfe (1960) found that much of their 
data was consistent with a resource control 
theory—the more a partner controlled re- 
sources of value to himself and his mate, the 
greater his relative power. Heer (1963), in 
his comment on Blood and Wolfe, empha- 
sized the importance of considering the 
comparison levels of alternatives—gaining 
desired resources through divorce and re- 
marriage, Unfortunately, our data are not 
as Clearly supportive of the valued resources 
approach. We did find that husband’s power 
increased with his level of occupational pres- 
tige and income. However, we did not find 
that his power decreased if the wife was 
employed. Husband’s power increased with 
his level of education, but it also increased as 
a function of wife’s education, which tended 
to be correlated. Our results with regard to 
power as function of length of marriage, ini- 
tially parallels Blood and Wolfe’s—husband’s 
power is greatest during the honeymoon pe- 
riod (first four years). However, contrary to 
Blood and Wolfe’s study, husbands in our 
sample of families did not show a further 
decline in husband power thereafter. Further, 
the Blood and Wolfe interpretation of the 
age differences—greater wife dependence 
upon husband for satisfaction of affectional 
needs—is not supported in our data on in- 
dividual differences in needs. 

(5) Relative competence and (6) relative 
involvement. Heer (1963) suggests both of 
these factors as important bases of power in 
the family. One would expect here, as else- 
where, that the spouse who is more know- 
ledgeable in a given area would have more 
expert power. It should be the case that a 
partner who feels more involvement in a de- 
cision would exert greater power in that 
area. Though conceptually distinct, these 
two factors in family power cannot always 
be distinguished in the data. It is reasonable 
to assume that each person has more involve- 
ment in the selection of his own clothes, and 
to be sure he does have more power in that 
domain. But is this a case of mere involve- 
ment, or is expertise also involved? Both 
involvement and competence might account 
for the wife’s greater influence on the dinner 
menu, decoration of the house, planning of 
dinner menu, and purchase of food. Sim- 
ilarly, both variables might account for 
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husband’s greater power with regard to his 
choice of job and the purchase of a car. 
Some clarification could have been added 
with the simple questions, “How important 
is this decision to you personally?” and “How 
does your knowledge in this area compare 
to that of your spouse?” Unfortunately, 
even so, the results would likely be clouded 
by a rather high correlation between re- 
sponses to the two questions. 

The confounding of the last two variables 
is undoubtedly found to a considerable ex- 
tent among the other variables as well. Cul- 
tural factors undoubtedly affect each of the 
others. Rodman (1967) does find national 
differences, for example, in the extent to 
which comparative resources determine con- 
jugal power. Role patterning must be de- 
termined in part by personality differences. 
Relative competence and involvement must 
both, in turn, affect and be affected by role 
patterns and personality. The problems of 
disentangling the variables with one-shot 
survey data become immense, and we do not 
claim to provide ready answers in this study. 
What is clear, however, is the futility of 
attempting to explain conjugal power in 
terms of one variable, such as control of re- 
sources. 

A subsequent study (Raven et al., 1969) 
attempts to provide some clarification 
through focusing on the bases of power as 
presented by French and Raven (1959). By 
direct questioning, one can examine the ex- 
tent to which power in a family, or in a spe- 
cific domain of decisions, is determined by 
expertise, identification (reference), control 
of resources (rewards) or punishments 
(coercion), or acceptance of norms of le- 
gitimacy. It is hoped that such an analysis 
might provide some deeper clarification of 
the bases of conjugal power. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE RATIOS AND ORGANIZATION SIZE: 
A LONGITUDINAL EXAMINATION * 
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Data were obiained on the administrative components of 41 urban school systems in western 
Canada for a five-year period: 1964-65 tkrough 1968-69. Cross-sectional analysis, using 
multiple definitions of adminisirative ratio, showed that larger system size tended to be 
associaied witk a smaller administrative ratio. The only exception was provided by the 
ratios based on the number of professional staff, such as psychologists, social workers and 
consultants, which showed increases with system size increases. 

However, the 41 graphs of changes in administrative ratio in each system showed no con- 
sistent tendency to rise or fall over the five-year period. Longitudinal analysis of individual 
systems therefore did not seem to support the general cross-sectional inference of this and 
other studies. The findings tend to confirm the suspicions of some writers that cross- 
sectional analysis performed at one time can lead to faulty inferences concerning growth 


patterns of organizations. 


HIs article presents information con- 
“cerning the association between the 

size of an organization and the propor- 
tion of its personnel occupied in admin- 
istration and other supportive activities. 
The American Sociological Review has pre- 
sented several articles on this topic as ex- 
emplified by those of Terrien and Mills 
(1955), Anderson and Warkov (1961), 
Hawley et al. (1964) and Haas et al, (1967). 
However, these authors tended to concen- 
trate upon cross-sectional data, and inferred 
that the patterns of administrative ratio to 
organization size reflected growth curves. 
That is, the inference was made that the 
cross-sectional curve, obtained by plotting 
administrative ratio against size for different 
systems, would generally represent the way 
in which this ratio changed as a system grew 
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larger. Haire (1959:292) holds that such 
curves may be spurious because the static 
measurements do not reflect the dynamics 
within an organization. 

Previous studies have also been limited by 
their adherence to one definition of ‘“admin- 
istrative component.” Examination of the 
functions of “administrators” in various 
types of organizations shows that the gross 
placement into one category of people in dif- 
ferent positions causes distortion and re- 
duces comparability of results among dif- 
ferent research projects. If the administra- 
tive component is classified as that prorated 
section which is not directly productive, then 
people who manage the organization, direct 
staff, or advise staff could all be included. 
However, the classification would vary in 
different organizations: for example, although 
social workers in a school system could be 
classified as professional support staff, in a 
social welfare organization they could be 
considered as production staff. This article 
emphasizes both the use of multiple defini- 
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tions of administrative staff and the longi- 
tudinal dimension which is introduced by 
taking measurements in each system over 
time. 

Although this area of study may appear to 
belong most properly to administrative sci- 
ence, it is also of interest and concern to or- 
ganizational sociologists. As Perrow (1970:2) 
has stressed, most organizational analysts 
are primarily concerned with “the organiza- 
tional explanation of organizational be- 
havior,” and with “the structures in which 
roles are performed.” For example, in op- 
posing the view that organizational perfor- 
mance can be upgraded by merely improving 
the calibre of personnel, he states (Per- 
row, 1970:4): “But sociologists challenge 
this view by arguing that people’s attitudes 
are shaped at least as much by the organiza- 
tion in which they work as by their preexist- 
ing attitudes.” 

In this regard, and in the context of this 
article, one can legitimately propose that or- 
ganizational performance is affected by the 
proportion of staff classified as administra- 
tive; obviously, varying administrative ra- 
tios can affect working relationships and in- 
dividual aspirations. Further, because much 
of the work of administrative personnel 
is not directly productive, maintenance of 
the size cf this component at the lowest level 
congruent with organizational efficiency is of 
considerable practical concern. 

The bureaucratic model of organizations 
proposed by Weber incorporates the idea of 
dominance of the administrative component 
in direction of activities, communication and 
coordination. In addition to this idea of 
dominance, the notion is commonly held that 
disproportionate increases occur in the size 
of administrative components of organiza- 
tions over time. Examination of growth in 
the relative size of this component can pro- 
vide information which allows this proposi- 
tion to be critically examined. 

Much of the interest in the administrative 
ratio was generated by Parkinson (1957), 
who proposed that the number of officials in 
an organization increases regardless of the 
quantity of work to be done. Without di- 
rectly saying so, Parkinson inferred that the 
ratio of officials to workers increased over 
time. Blau and Scott (1962:266) state that 
Parkinson’s data concerning the dispropor- 


tiorate peacetime growth of the British Ad- 
miralty were misleading because this increase 
could have been expected in view of techno- 
logical advances and the need for a peacetime 
elit2 to handle future emergencies. They fur- 
the: point out that the evidence does not 
support this widely held assumption of dis- 
proportionate administrative growth. 
Starbuck (1965:519-520) states that the 
paucity of research in this area increases the 
hazards of drawing conclusions regarding 
organizational size and its relationship to 
the administrative component. The need for 
more data “on nearly every aspect of organi- 
zational growth and development” is stressed ` 
by Starbuck (1965:520), who elaborates in 
this way: “In the interim, the best approach 
is to work with multiple observations of each 
organization, taking maximum opportunities 
to compare each organization with itself 
rather than with other organizations.” 


PRIOR RESEARCH 
Studies of Noneducattional Organizations 


A recent article by Tosi and Patt (1967) 
provides a summary of the findings of pre- 
vicus studies of the administrative ratio. 
Here, we note that business organizations 
were studied by Melman (1951), veterans’ 
hospitals by Anderson and Warkov (1961), 
army hospitals by Tosi and Patt (1967), 
30 different types of organizations by Haas 
et al. (1963), and five different types of 
organizations by Indik (1964). Haas et al. 
(1367) have also reviewed the conclusions 
of earlier studies, and investigated and dis- 
cussed in depth the relationship between 
size, organizational structure and complexity. 

All of these studies except Melman’s were 
cross-sectional, and, despite slightly different 
deinitions of administrative component and 
operational size, showed a tendency towards 
smaller administrative ratios with larger or- 
ganization size. 


Studies of Educational Organizations 


Terrien and Mills (1955), in a study of 
Celifornia school organizations, found that 
the relative size of the administrative com- 
ponent increased as the size of the organiza- 
ticn increased. However, Gill (1967), in a 
study of western Canadian school systems, 
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found that the relative size of the administra- 
tive component decreased as the size of the 
organization increased. 

In a study of 97 institutions of higher ed- 
ucation, Hawley eż al. (1965) found that the 
number of full-time administrators per 100 
faculty members tended to decrease with in- 
creasing size, and that faculty size was far 
more important in determining this ratio 
than were budget, complexity (number of 
departments and schools), or quality (per 
cent of faculty with a Ph.D. degree). 

Anderson and Warkov have suggested that 
the contrary findings of Terrien and Mills 
may be associated with the number of places 
at which work is performed in an organiza- 
tion. Hawley’s research tends to negate this 
suggestion, although the geographical areas 
occupied by a university campus and a school 
district are usually quite dissimilar. 

In a longitudinal study of the very large 
school systems of New York, Chicago, De- 
troit, St. Louis, Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
Gittell and Hollander (1968) found that the 
number of administrators per 1,000 pupils 
or per 100 teachers doubled for New York 
between 1955 and 1965, and rose by slightly 
less than one-third for Detroit. For all other 
cities the ratios remained approximately the 
same. 


METHOD 


The purposes of this study were (1) to de- 
termine whether consistent changes occurred 
over a five-year period in the administrative 
proportions of different school districts; and 
(2) to examine the cross-sectional relation- 
ship between the size of school districts and 
the percentage of staff in the administrative 
positions. The longitudinal examination was 
restricted to the five-year period by reason 
of problems caused by amalgamation of 
school districts and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing district records for a longer period. 


Hypotheses 


Two major hypotheses, based upon the 
opinion of sociologists and research findings 
cited above, were postulated for testing in 
this study. 

Hypothesis 1, In view of the reservations 
expressed by Haire and Starbuck concerning 
lack of congruence between cross-sectional 
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graphs of different systems and growth 
curves for individual systems, and by virtue 
of Gittell’s findings, Hypothesis 1 was stated 
in this way: The cross-sectional association 
observed between administrative ratio and 
organization size will not correspond with 
the general growth pattern observed for 
each individual system over the five-year 
period. 

Hypothesis 2. Because only one study 
(Terrien and Mills, 1955) of the seven 
studies cited above did not find smaller ad- 
ministrative ratios in larger systems, Hy- 
pothesis 2 was developed in this form: A 
negative relationship will exist between the 
administrative ratio and size of organiza- 
tions. 


Sam ple 


The sample consisted of forty-one (N= 
41) urban school systems in western Can- 
ada, with nine in British Columbia, eighteen 
in Alberta, eight in Saskatchewan and six 
in Manitoba. Most of the largest school sys- 
tems in each of the four western provinces 
of Canada were included as well as systems 
with minimal numbers of administrative 
Staff. The superintendent of each school sys- 
tem supplied the required data for the five 
school years, 1964-65 through 1968—69. 


Definition of Terms 


Most of the earlier studies have used only 
one definition of administrative component 
and one definition of system size, resulting 
in only one definition of administrative ratio, 
that is, size of administrative component di- 
vided by size of system. A penetrating inves- 
tigation of the relationships, which allows 
for comparability of results from different 
studies, demands multiple definitions; com- 
puting flexibility now enables the values of 
these different administrative ratios to be 
easily obtained. 


(a) Administrative component was defined in 
three ways: 
(i) AP—central ofice administrative per- 
sonnel, that is, staff not directly involved 
with pupils, but concerned more with 
planning, organizing, coordinating, etc. 
(ii) PP—central office professional per- 
sonnel, that is, university-trained, non- 
administrative staff, such as psycholo- 
gists, social workers and teaching 
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consultants. (Although such personnel are 
not strictly managerial, they do con- 
‘stitute part of the administrative com- 
ponent in its broad sense.) 

(iii) APP—central office administrative 
personnel plus school principals. 

(b) System size was defined in four ways: 
(i) NS—number of schools, that is, the 
number of service locations; 

Gi) NP—number of pupils, that is, the 
number of clients; 

(iii) NPA—namber of professional and 
administrative staff in the system, that 
is, central office administrative and pro- 
fessional personnel plus school principals 
plus classroom teachers; 

(iv) NCRT—number of classroom teach- 
ers, excluding principals. 

(c) Administrative ratio was defined in seven 


ways. 
Admin. System 

Admin. Ratio Component Size 
1 AP/NS (i) (i) 
2 100 AP/NPA (i) (iii) 
3 100 PP/NPA (ii) (iii) 
4 APP/NS (iii) (i) 
5 1000 APP/NP (iii) (ii) 
6 100 APP/NPA (iii) (iti) 
7 100 APP/NCRT (iii) (iv) 


Personnel who could not be categorized 
as teachers, professional employees, or ad- 
ministrators were excluded; that is, nonpro- 
fessional clerical, custodial, cafeteria, trans- 
port, stores, equipment and maintenance 
staffs are not represented in the data. 


RESULTS 


The data were analyzed by product-mo- 
ment correlation, analysis of variance, and 
regression techniques. Results from the cross- 
sectional analysis are presented first, and 
then the longitudinal growth patterns are 
described and compared with the cross-sec- 
tional findings. 


Cross-sectional Analysts 


Significant negative correlations (p< 
001) were obtained between the appropriate 
measures of system size and each of the 
administrative ratios AP/NPA, APP/NP, 
APP/NPA, and APP/NCRT. This occurred 
in each of the five years 1964—65 through 
1968-69—the ranges of the coefficients for 
the five separate years are listed in Table 1. 
Hypothesis 2 was therefore supported. 

Administrative ratios AP/NS, and APP/ 


NS. which used number of schools as the 
denominator, both showed nonsignificant 
coe‘ficients with all four measures of system 
size. However, this finding does not ma- 
terially detract from the general support. for 
Hypothesis 2, the number of people in an 
organization is presumably a more meaning- 
ful measure of size than is the number of 
locations. 

Administrative ratio PP/NPA, which used 
central office professional staff as its numer- 
atar, showed consistent and significant posi- 
tive coefficients (p <0. 01) with all four 
measures of organization size. Thus, larger 
sckool systems are employing a higher pro- 
portion of professional staff, and Hypothesis 
2 was not supported using this definition of 
administrative ratio. 

In order to compare the findings of this 
study with those of Terrien and Mills (1955) 
and Gill (1967), the school systems in the 
sample were categorized on the basis of the 
total number of professional and administra- 
tive staff in 1968—69 into (1) small, medium, 
ani large systems, and (2) very small, small, 
medium, and large systems. The means of 
administrative ratio APP/NPA using these 
subdivisions are shown in Table 2. In each 
case, a decrease in mean administrative ratio 
occurred with increasing size, supporting the 
correlation findings and Hypothesis 2. The 
Scheffe analysis of variance test showed a 
stetistically significant difference (p < 0.10) 
between 9.61 and 6.88; 9.66 and 7.07; and 
9.66 and 6.62. 

Using the Scheffe test and the .10 alpha 
level, analysis of variance was again used to 
determine whether or not significant differ- 
ences existed among school systems of differ- 
ent sizes on the other six administrative ra- 
tios. The results are listed in Table 3 and 
shown in Figure 1. 

“The following observations were made: 


1. No systematic increase or decrease occurred 
using number of schools as the denominator, 
ie. in ratios Nos. 1 and 4. 

2. A systematic increase occurred in the mean 
value of ratio No. 3. 

3.In ratios 2, 5 and 7, a general decrease in 
mean ratio occurred with increase in group 
size, but some curvilinearity occurred in 
the large group in ratios 2 and 5. 

4, In ratios 2, 3, 5 and 7, the differences be- 
tween the smallest and largest ratios were 
all significant at the 0.10 level. 
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Range over Five Years of Pearson Correlation Coefficients between 


Administrative Ratios and Four Measures of System Size (N=41). 


Extreme values of Pearson coefficients? for 
correlations between particular administrative 
ratio and particular measurs of system size 


Table i. 
Administrative Number of 
Ratio Schools 
1 
1 -.04 
Central office 
administrative staff -,21 
per school 
2 i) |e os 
Central office 
administrative staff -.42 
per employee 
3 .59 
Central office 
professional staff ‘ok 
per employee 
4 -.04 
Total administrative 
staff per school -.14 
5 -.41 
Total administrative 
staff per pupil -.45 
6 -.32 
Total administrative 
staff per employee -.39 
-.32 
- Total administrative 
staff per teacher -.38 


Number of Number of Number of 

Pupils Staff Teachers 
04 06 06 
=-,i3 -,.12 ~,07 
-.53 -.50 -<31 
-.43 -,41 -.42 
41 .42 -41 
.36 .37 .36 
04 .03 06 
-.01 -.05 -.05 
- 48 = 47 -~,47 
~.51 -,48 -.49 
-.43 ~.42 -.43 
-.47 -.45 ~.45 
-.42 ~.42 -.42 
= 46 -.44 ~,44 


#4 Pearson coefficient (r) of 0.26 is just significant at the 5% level on a one- 


tailed test. 


Regression Analysts 


Regression analysis was used separately 
on each of the seven administrative ratios to 
determine whether the relationship between 
each of these ratios and the size of the 
school system in terms of the total profes- 
sional and administrative staff was of the 
form x= eY, as suggested by Indik (1964). 
In this equation, “x” represents the size of 
the school system and “y” represents a par- 
ticular administrative ratio. 

Using the above equation, regression 
analysis was applied to each ratio separately 
for each of the five school years and for all 


five school years combined. The relation- 
ships between the size of school systems and 
each of the administrative ratios 2, 5, 6 and 
7 were well represented by the graph x= 
e* with a negative slope. The relationships 
between size and administrative ratios 1 
and 4 (using number of schools as the de- 
nominator) were both not of that form. The 
relationship between size and percentage of 
staff in professional positions was of the 
form x =e” with a positive slope. 

The line of best fit for the relationship be- 
tween administrative ratio 6 and total staff 
appeared as.a straight line of negative slope 
on a semilog grid and as a curve on a normal 
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Table 2. Mean Ratios of Personnel in 
- Administration for Three and 
Four Groups of School Systems. 


Number Mean Admin. 

of Ratio 
Group Personnel APP/NPA 
Small 16 56-185 9.61 
Medium 13 267-616 8.57 
Large 12 | 904-3700 6.88 
Very Small | 14 56-143 9.66 
Smali 12 | 171-406 9.10 
Medium 9 515-1147 7.07 
Large 6 | 1387-3700 6.62 


* 
~ 


grid. The same relationship held for the 
data for each year. The curvilinear equation 
was a better fit to the data than was a 
straight line equation y=ax +b. 

Taken collectively, the results obtained 
from correlation analysis, analysis of vari- 
ance, and regression analysis supported Hy- 
pothesis 2. 


Graphs for Each System of Administrative 
Component vs. Time 


The individual district graphs of admin- 
istrative ratios over the five-year time period 
of the study showed little consistency. Be- 


cause education is a provincial responsibil- 
ity in Canada, the graphs of the forty-one 
systems were arranged by province to see 
if any regularity of pattern occurred. The 
greatest tendency toward regularity of pat- 
tern occurred in the British Columbia school 
systems as shown in Figure 2: six systems 
showed decreases from 1964 to 1968, 
whereas the ratios were approximately con- 
stant for the other three systems. For the 
other three provinces, a diversity of graphs 
of administrative ratios over time was ob- 
tained. This diversity is exemplified in the 
graphs in Figure 3 for Manitoba school sys- 
tems in which no overall trend towards in- 
crease or decrease is evident. 

The obtained variety of graph patterns 
appeared to provide support for Hypothesis 
1, That is, over the five-year period, most of 
the selected school districts did not display 
decreasing administrative ratios with increas- 
ing size which cross-sectional analysis would 
appear to indicate. 


DISCUSSION 


The above results can be summarized as 
(1) the larger school systems showed a 
strong tendency to have smaller administra- 
tive ratios than did the smaller school sys- 
tems——this usually occurred regardless of the 
definitions used for administrative ratio and 
system size; and (2) this tendency to smaller 
administrative ratios as size increased over 


Means of Six Administrative Ratios for Four Groups of School Systems. 


Mean Administrative Ratiot 


Table 3. 

Group N 1 2 
Very Small 14 0.67 3,84 
Small 12 0.70% 3.69 
Medium 9 0.52 2.01 
Large 6 6.76% 2.91% 
Significant Nil 1-3 
Difference 


between Pairs 


f See p. 284 for composition of ratios, Nos. 1-7. 


3 4 5 6 7 
0.00 1.58 4.86 9.66 10.78 
0.49% 2,71* 4,34 9.10 10.11 


0.63" 1.42 3.08 7.07 7.69 
1.34*  1.73* 


1-4 Nil 


* Indicates a ratlo which is not in decreasing sequence as size increases. 
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the five-year period was not generally ob- 
served for the school systems taken individu- 
ally. 

This second finding provides evidence 
-which supports the contention of Haire 
(1959) and Starbuck (1965) thai cross- 
sectional data may not provide accurate 
growth curves. Researchers of organizations 
should be aware that this situation may also 
apply to the development over time of vari- 
ables other than the administrative propor- 
tion. 

These findings suggest that both time and 
organization size need to be considered when 
analyzing the size of the administrative pro- 
portion of different organizations; probably 
other variables also need to be considered. 
For example, in the educational scene, the 
perceptions of local school board members 
and senior officials concerning the need for 
existence of particular positions such as 
coordinators of instruction or directors of 
adult education obviously can affect the ad- 
ministrative ratio. So also could the appoint- 
ment of a new superintendent, or the onset 
of periods of financial restriction, or amalga- 
mations of separate districts. Similar factors 
could affect the size of the administrative ra- 
tios in other types of organizations such as 
social welfare, hospitals, and trade unions. 
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Further, differentiation within the admin- 
istrative component seems to be of value. As 
reported earlier, the central office professional 
staff ratios showed positive relationships with 
organization size, whereas the administrative 
ratios, using “administrative” in the man- 
agerial sense, showed negative relationships. 
For the purposes of this study, “professional 
staff” included those providing direct as- 
sistance to staff and students, as compared 
with those occupying line positions and hav- 
ing indirect contact with in-school personnel. 
This greater proportion of professional staff 
in larger school systems suggests four possi- 
ble factors: (1) a greater social need for 
providing assistance to students in the 
larger city systems, (2) a philosophy of 
concern for the individual, (3) larger sys- 
tems are better able to provide the financial 
resources necessary to employ consultative 
staff, and (4) recognition of the need for 
specialization and division of labor in large 
systems. Consideration of the professional 
staff ratio findings led to the conclusion that 
this component should be further separated 
into those working mainly with students 
and those working mainly with teachers. In- 
clusion of those providing such assistance 
within schools is also necessary to establish 
a complete picture of the personnel utiliza- 
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tion of the system, and this, along with inclu- 
sion of the prorated time of in-school admin- 
istrators, is planned for an extension of this 
study. Such differentiation of staff according 
to function, and consequent formulation of 
different staffing ratios, would appear to have 
potential application to other types of organ- 
izations. 

In examining changes in staffing ratios 
over time, researchers should be aware of 
changes brought about in the functions and 
attitudes of staff by the recognition that ad- 
ministration is a` full-time requirement for 
certain positions, by the establishment of 
psychological and welfare services within or- 
ganizations, and by movements such as pro- 
fessionalization. These changes, which have 
occurred in educational systems in recent 
years, can also be recognized in many private 
and public organizations. The number of peo- 
ple occupying particular positions usually 
reflects organizational ideologies and pri- 
orities in allocation of financial and human 
resources. 

At this stage, reference to Starbuck’s 
(1965) admonition concerning the need for 
more data on organizational development is 
appropriate. Detailed inference from the 
above findings is not warranted because of 
the limitations of small sample size and small 

time-period. However, the researchers be- 
came aware of the need to incliide variables 
other than organizational size when examin- 
ing changes over time in administrative ra- 
tios. The aspect of rates of change of ad- 
ministrative ratios could also, be included. 
Finally, comparative growth information of 
larger numbers of organizations, which 
should be readily available,- would help to 
' shed further light upon a vexing but impor- 
tant aspect of organizational theory. 
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THE SROLE ITEMS AND ACQUIESCENCE * 
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Twelve years ago Lenski and Leggett found that race and class factors produced a strong 
agreeing tendency to one of the Srole “anomie” items. Many subsequent applications of the 
Srole items have failed to take into account the implications of their findings. Most of the 
research on the subject of acquiescence has been done on the F scale by psychologists who 
have explained it as a personality characteristic. The technique of comparing scale items to 
the same items in obverse form has been the principal research technique. The same technique 
is used here in a sociological perspective. One-half of a sample of poor Southern Negroes 
was given the Srole items and the other half was given the same items in an obverse form. 
Analysis shows a strong tendency to agree with both forms despite the fact that they had 
opposite meanings. The implications of this for the use of the Srole items and similar 


scales are examined. 


HE purpose of this study is to show 

that the Srole (Srole, 1956:709-716) 

“anomie” items are, in large part, a 
measure of acquiescence when the items 
are administered to respondents with so- 
clally subordinate racial and class character- 
istics. Also, an examination is made of the 
extent to which the measurement of acqui- 
escence is reduced by matching the race of 
the interviewer with the race of the respon- 
dent. 

This study isa partial replication of the 
Lenski and Leggett (1960) research done 
in Detroit twelve years ago. In that study 
the Srole items were included in a cross- 
sectional survey along with an additional 
item which was the obverse form of one of 
the original Srole items. The Srole item and 
the obverse form of it were respectively: 


1.It’s hardly fair to bring children into the 
world the way things look for the future 
(Srole, 1956). 

2. Children born today have a wonderful 
future to look forward to (Lenski and 
Leggett, 1960:464). 


The researchers found that 8% of all 
respondents agreed with both statements 
even though they were contradictory. Two- 
thirds of those who agreed with the Srole 
item also agreed with the obverse form of 
it. Furthermore, 20% of the Negro respon- 
dents agreed with both items compared 


* I would like to express my appreciation to Dr. 
Gerhard Lenski and Bruce K. Eckland for their 
helpful comments on this article. 


with only 5% of the white respondents. The 
tendency to agree with both items was re- 
lated to education for both races. However, 
with education held constant, thé proportion 
agreeing to both statements was Still higher 
for Negro respondents. Among whites, class 
was related to agreeing to both items but 
for Negroes this relationship was not tested. 

These findings were interpreted to mean 
that norms governing interclass and inter- 
caste relationships caused the respondents 
to agree with the items out of deference or 
acquiescence to the superior position of the 
interviewer. More specifically, the researchers 
called into question the identification, com- 
mon in the literature, of the lower class as 
“anomic.” When they controlled for acqui- ° 
escence in the interview, they found no re- 
lationship between class and “anomie” 
scores. This, they noted, was a case very 
similar to the characterization of the lower 
class as “authoritarian” (Adorno et al. 
1950). That is, the Srole items, like the F- 
scale items, were “loaded” in such a way 
that, due to acquiescence, lower class people 
necessarily scored higher on the items than 
did respondents of higher classes. 

Nevertheless, recent numerous sociological 
studies employing the Srole items have 
generally disregarded the acquiescence prob- 
lem (see, for example, the annotated bibli- 
ography of Clinard, 1964:223-283 on ano- 
mie and deviance). 

In psychology, on the other hand, there 
has been a great deal of concern with the 
problem of acquiescence and a large body 
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of research has accumulated indicating the 
serious and ubiquitous nature of the prob- 
lem. This research, however, has viewed 
acquiescence strictly as a psychological trait 
and not as a phenomenon in the class and 
racial structure of society. In particular, 
the effect of positive or negative scoring has 
been intensively studied in the F scale (see 
Bass, 1955 and 1956; Small and Cambell, 
1960; Nadler, 1959; Gage and Chatterjee, 


1960; Christie et al., 1958; Couch and Ken- 


iston, 1960; Campbell eż ał., 1967; Lands- 
berger and Saavedra, 1967). Bass’s conclu- 
sion about the F scale was that it “has less 
to do with the content validity of the items 
than with the response set to acquiesce to 
any generalizations about social issues—au- 
thoritarian or equalitarian” (1955:616). 

In 1956, Bass developed a 56-item “so- 
cial acquiescence” scale, including such items 
as: “Seeing is believing,” “Make yourself 
honey, and flies will eat you,” and “The feel- 
ing of friendship is like that of being com- 
fortably filled with roast beef” (Bass, 1956: 
297). The inclusion of absurd items in the 
scale was both humorous and enlightening. 
‘His scale showed that in order to measure 
acquiescence the form of items should be 
positively scored and the content should 
both be ambiguous and express doctrinaire 
opinions about social issues (Bass, 1955: 
616). 

‘Clearly, the Srole scale has these three 
characteristics: It has unilateral positive 
' wording; it expresses opinions about social 
issues that are practically cliches; and the 
items are quite ambiguous. 

Couch and Keniston’s 1960 study of 
“veasaying” and “naysaying” to positively 
and negatively scored statements confirmed 
the pervasive nature of the problem of re- 
sponse-set to word form in these types of 
scales, They concluded that the effect prob- 
ably could not be eliminated and they noted: 
“The sum of any group of Likert-scale items 
scored positively will always be a somewhat 
valid, although perhaps unintended, scale 
for response-set” (1960:169). In contrast, 
however, several writers (Nunnally, 1967; 
Rorer, 1965; McGee, 1962) have argued 
that those who have examined acquiescence 
have failed to show that there is a broad 
personality trait of acquiescence, and they 
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have argued that acquiescence does not in- 
validate measures of personality. 

Be this as it may, the concern here is with 
acquiescence as it is socially located. There 
is research which supports the findings of 
Lenski and Leggett (1960). Dohrenwend 
(1966), for example, found that Negro re- 
spondents had a clear tendency toward 
“yeasaying” and that the tendency was in- 
versely related to education. Williams (1964) 
has reported that the biasing effect of white 
interviewers is less pronounced among high- 
status Negroes than it is among low-status 
Negroes. Price and Searles’ (1961) study in 
North Carolina found that when Negro re- 
spondents were questioned by a Negro, in 
contrast to a white interviewer, Negroes men- 
tioned higher educational aspirations for 
their children and more often agreed that 
changes must be made‘“in the way our coun- 
try is run.” 

Pettigrew, likewise, reported in a Boston 
survey strong differences between the re- 
sponses of Negroes to Negro and white in- 
terviewers. With Negro interviewers, 21% 
more Negro respondents agreed to the state- 
ment that “the trouble with most white peo- 
ple is that they think they are better than 
other people” (Pettigrew, 1964:51). It has 
been shown that Negro children only two 
years old display restricted verbal respon- 
siveness when examined by a white person 
(Pasamanick and Knobloch, 1955) and that 
reactions of Negroes to racially derogatory 
terms were repressed in the presence of white 
experimenters (Whittaker et al., 1952). 

There is general evidence, then, that 
acquiescence, in the case of Negroes to 
whites, is a function not only of psycholog- 
ical factors but of the social situation in 
which interaction takes place and that such 
acquiescence may greatly influence the re- 
sponses obtained. Therefore, thé finding that 
Negroes are more likely than whites to have 
high “anomie” scores on the Srole scale (Mc- 
Closky and Schaar, 1965; Killian and Grigg, 
1962) may, in part, be explained in terms of 
racially based acquiescence. The same ex- 
planation may account for a significant part 
of the variation in Srole-scale scores between 
social classes. Numerous studies have shown 
that the various indices of class position are 
inversely related to “anomie.” High “ano- 
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mie” has been associated with (1) low- 
socioeconomic status (Meir and Bell, 1959; 
Kornhauser eź al., 1956:189-200); (2) low 
occupational status and low education (Bell, 
1957; Simpson and Miller, 1963); (3) 
lower class identification (Mizruchi, 1960); 
and (4) low income (McCloskey and Schaar, 
1965; Bell, 1957). 

If Srole scores are partially a function of 
class- and race-based acquiescence, “anomie” 
may have been spuriously correlated with 
other attitudinal variables for the same rea- 
son. That is, acquiescent respondents who 
will agree to almost any statement will nec- 
essarily be high on “anomie” and any other 
positively worded scale. Couch and Kenis- 
ton (1960:169) commented on the serious- 
ness of this problem: “No matter how a 
scale is developed, it is virtually impossible 
to eliminate the effect of agreement bias in 
an §’s answer pattern. As a consequence 
questionnaire items seem almost possessed 
by a tendency to correlate positively with 
one another regardless of content.” The 
question of the spurious correlation of the 
Srole items—and similar measures—with 
other class and racially related indices is one 
of the serious questions associated with the 
acquiescence problem. In the following 
study, acquiescence is examined in a lower 
class Southern Negro sample. In this re- 
search, all the items of the Srole scale were 
put in obverse form and compared with the 
original items. The effect of interviewer’s 
race was also investigated. 


THE SAMPLE 


In the summer of 1968, a questionnaire 
survey was conducted in Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, and the adjoining town of Carr- 
boro, The sample was drawn from the list 
of the poor compiled in 1965 by the local 
Office of Economic Opportunity. Four hun- 
dred families were listed and 332 were in- 
terviewed. Those not interviewed either 
could not be located or refused to partici- 
pate. This study is concerned with the 90% 
of those on the list who were Negro. Two 
white interviewers interviewed 23% of the 
Negro respondents and the remainder were 
interviewed by four Negro interviewers; 
all of the interviewers were college students. 
Due to differences in interviewing assign- 
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ments, that part of the population inter- 
viewed by Negroes had more respondents 
in the higher income and education categor- 
ies, Since it is known that income and edu- 
cation, effect Srole-scale scores, comparisons 
could not be made between white and Negro 
interviewers without controlling for these 
differences. Therefore, respondents with an 
annual family income above $4000 or with 
twelve years or more of education were 


. dropped from the analysis. There were not 


enough cases for separate statistical analy- 
sis of the high income and high education 
group. Of the remaining 151 cases, all of 
whom were lower class, 57 cases were inter- 
viewed by whites and 94 cases were inter- 
viewed by Negro interviewers. 

The presentation of the obverse form of 
items often carries with it the risk that re- 
spondents may detect the similarity between 
the original and the obverse items and try to 
give consistency to their responses. One ap- 
proach that has been used is to overwhelm 
the respondent with so many items that .he 
is not likely to remember what he has said 
(Couch and Keniston, 1960). Another ap- 
proach is to give the alternative items after 
some time has elapsed (Bass, 1955). In the 
Lenski and Leggett (1960) study, only one 
item of the Srole scale was repeated in ob- 
verse form and given at a different place in 
the interview with the original Srole items. 
This, of course, did not allow an analysis of 
the complete set of items. 

The technique used here was to instruct 
the interviewers to alternate questionnaire 
forms in each successive interview. One form 
had the original Srole items and the other 
had the obverse items. Did this produce any 
systematic sampling biases? Analysis was 
conducted on the two groups, those who re- 
ceived the Srole-item and those who received 
the obverse form, for occupation, income, 
age, education, and sex; these are indepen- 
dent variables known to affect scores on the 
Srole-items. Upon inspection, the distribu- 
tion of these variables proved to be almost 
identical, and statistical analysis showed no 
differences for the variables between the two `’ 


groups.! 


i The Srole-items (Srole, 1956:712-713) and the 
obverse form used in this study are as follows: 
1.a. These days a person does not really know 
whom he can count on. 
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Table 1 compares the responses of those 
who received the positive Srole items with 
those who received the obverse items. If the 
content of the items, and not the form, had 
been the determining factor in the choice of 
responses, the second group would have dis- 
agreed with the obverse statements and the 
scores of the two groups would not have been 
significantly different. This was not the case. 

Among those interviewed by white inter- 
viewers, 79% agreed with all or,all but one 
of the Srole items, yet none disagreed with 
all or all but one of the obverse items. For 
those respondents interviewed by Negro in- 
_ terviewers, 61% agreed with all or all but 
one of the Srole items, yet none disagreed 
with as many as four of the obverse items. 
Both groups of respondents, then, were very 
strongly inclined to agree with the particular 
statements presented to them. Since the 
_ meanings of the two sets of iterns were di- 
-` rectly opposed to each other, it is clear that 
the choice of response was primarily de- 
termined by acquiescent agreeing and not 
by the content of the items. 

It will be noted that there was a reduc- 
tion in agreeing to the obverse form. One way 
to interpret this is in terms of the meaning 
of the items. Edwards (1959) has reported 
that the social desirability of items—as de- 
termined by judges’ assessment of how de- 
sirable it was to have various traits—was 
correlated with how often respondents ad- 


b. These days a person can know whom he can 


count on. 
2.a.It’s hardly fair to bring children into the 
world with the way things look for the fu- 
ture. 
b. This is a good time to bring children into the 
world with the way things look for the fu- 


ture. 
3.a.In spite of what some people say, the lot of 


the average man is getting worse, not better. 
b.In spite of what some people say, the lot of 
the average man is getting better, not worse. 

4, a. Nowadays a person has to live much for to- 
day and let tomorrow take care of itself, 

b. Nowadays a person can’t just live for today. 
You have to plan ahead for tomorrow. 

5.a. There’s little use writing to public officials 
because often they are not really interested in 
the lot of the average man. 

b. It is useful to write to public officials because 
often they are interested in the problems of 
the average man, 
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Table 1. 


Agreement to Srole Items and 
Disagreement to Their Obverse 
Forms. 






Number of Items 


0 1 2 3 4 5 we 










Inter- 
viewer 





3% 13% 32% 47% 38 | 


Dis- 42 26 il 21 0 0 19 
agree 
Negro? 
Agree 0 2 11 26 26 35 46 


10 0 48 


22240, df=5, p<.001, To==.74, p<.00L. 


b 7238, df=5, p<. 001, T a~,8i, p<.001, 


C 


“These are obverse items. Relative to 
content, disagreement with them is in- 
e as equivalent to agreement 
with Srole items. 


dail respondents are of lower occupa- 
tion, education, and income. 


mit to them. Dohrenwend (1966) and Phil- 
lips and Clancy (1970) have reported sim- 
ilar findings. The Srole items differ from the 
items used in these studies in that the Srole 
items are projective and indirect while the 
others are direct. Nevertheless, the principle 
is probably the same; that is, the social de- 
sirability of items influences the choice of 
agreeing or disagreeing to them. In this 
case, however, the term soctal undesirability 
should be employed. That is to say, for 
respondents who want to present the least 
resistant, most acquiescent appearance, items 
which are self-deprecative are consistent with 
the image desired. In the case of the Srole 
items, both form (agreeing) and content op- 
erate in the same direction. Respondents 
may ‘“yeasay” to self-deprecating state- 
ments. In the case of the obverse forrh, there 
is some cross-pressure. Respondents must 
choose between yeasaying or seli-depreca- 
tion. Here the choice was predominantly for 
yeasaying but there was some reduction in 
it. 

This suggests an approach to the study of 
the interaction of question form and content, 
a phenomenon observed by Cronbach in 


my 
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1946. He noted that “the final score of the 
person on any test is a composite of the 
effects resulting from the content of the 
item and effects resulting from the form 
of the item used” (1946:475). Future re- 
search could vary the degree of self-depreca- 
tion or social undersirability of items to 
determine at what point members of the 
underclass will stop agreeing to the items.? 

To what extent does acquiescence explain 
the operation of the Srole scale here? In the 
study of the F scale, Bass (1956) and Couch 
and Keniston (1960) interpreted a positively 
scored scale of items in terms of its correla- 
tion with the obverse of the scale. The effect 
of acquiescence was stated in terms of the 
amount of variance explained in the posi- 
tively scored scale relative.to the negatively 
scored scale. This procedure cannot be rep- 
licated here since both scales were not admin- 
istered to the same individuals. However, a 
rough notion of the effect of acquiescence in 
terms of the variance explained can be ob- 
tained by observing the correlation between 
the- percentages of one group of respondents 
agreeing at each level to the positively scored 
items and the percentages of the second group 
disagreeing at each level to the obverse 
items. 

The product-moment correlation between 
the positively and negatively scored forms 
was —.79 with white interviewers and — .65 
with Negro interviewers, Squaring these two 
correlations, it is possible to estimate that 
acquiescence explains 62% of the variance 
in the positively scored items administered 
by white interviewers and 42% of the vari- 


ance in the positively scored items admin- 


istered by Negro interviewers. The use of 
Negro interviewers was not found to be a 
factor that greatly reduced agreeing. The 
differences seen in Table 1 between the two 
races of interviewers were not statistically 
significant for either the positively or nega- 
tively scored forms. 


2 Another variable related to content of items is 
reliability. Landsberger and Saavedra (1967) found 
that “randomness” as well as agreeing response-set 
explained a large part of the variance in the F 
scale, rather than content. If this had been tested 
for here, it would have been expected that random- 
ness would have been greater with the obverse 
items due to the reduction in agreeing and the sub- 
sequent increase in the arbitrary selection of re- 
sponses, 


In conclusion, it appears that for respon- 
dents of this type who will agree with prac- 
tically anything, using the obverse-form of 
the Srole items does not really solve the 
problem of agreeing response-set.2 The con- 
struction of a “balanced” scale which com- 
bined positively and negatively scored items 
would indeed reduce the scores, but this 
would be an artifact of the ratio of positively ` 
and negatively scored items in the scale. One 
could not conclude that the reduction meant 
that acquiescence had been balanced out and 
that the responses had been, therefore, to 
the content of the items and not the form. 
In fact, it may well be that when questions 
of this type are used with respondents of 
lower class and lower ethnic status, agreeing 
response-set cannot be eliminated from the 
responses, and instruments like the Srole 
items will inevitably measure acquiescence to 
some degree. It may also be that a number 
of the correlations that have been obtained 
between “anomie” and other attitude scales 


are spurious, to some degree, because of 


acquiescence. 

Finally, it is suggested that acquiescence 
is not just a psychological phenomenon or 
just a measurement problem. It is a be- 
havioral fact located in the class and racial 
structure of this society—a proper subject 
for sociological inquiry. In the case of the 
respondents: in this study—poor Southern 
Negroes—acquiescence has proved to be, bis- 
torically, an effective, rational tactic for 
survival. As Ellison’s (1947:440) “Invisible 
Man” put it: “Oh, but wouldn’t they gag. I 
didn’t know what my grandfather had meant 
but I was ready to test his advice. I’d over- 


3 Although the Srole items may not measure 
“anomie” at all with respondents of the type studied 
here, it, or a similar set of items, could be a useful 
tool for the sociological study of acquiescence. 
For example, I have found in preliminary analysis 
that aggregate Srole item scores for Negro communi- 
ties are significantly lower where racial activism 
has been higher—-holding class and education con- 
stant. To use the items in this way, one should 
maximize the social distance between respondent 
and interviewer and use the positively scored form. 
In this case, scale scores need not be interpreted in 
terms of the inference of some attitude “projected” 
through responses to the items. Rather, agreement 
with the items can be considered as an act of 
acquiescent behavior, and the respondent scored ac- 
cording to the frequency with which he exhibits 
such behavior. 
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- come them with yeses, undermine them with 
' grins, I’d agree them to death and destruc- 
tion .. . Pd yes them till they puked and 
rolled in it. All they wanted of me was one 
belch of affirmation and Id bellow it out 
loud. Yes! Yes! Yes!” From this perspective, 
acquiescence can be seen more as a tactic 
used in social interaction rather than a ‘“deep- 
rooted personality syndrome. 
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of Differentiation in Organizations,” 

ASR 35 (April, 1970):201-218, re- 
views a number of interesting empirical 
findings, but. whether or not they justify 
theoretical generalizations at a high level 
of abstraction is a moot question. No one 
can take exception to efforts to construct 
generalizations which in turn suggest hy- 
potheses for research. Confirmation of such 
hypotheses obviously lends credence to the 
earlier generalizations while disconfirmation 
or a null finding renders them questionable. 
Blau presents a number of findings which 
seem to confirm his general propositions, but 
I wonder if the findings are so nearly equiv- 
alent that the theoretical generalizations 
Blau claims they support rest on a very nar- 
row empirical base. Specifically, I will show 
that under certain conditions and given 
only one of the empirical findings, almost all 
of the other findings necessarily follow. I 
will do this, first, by constructing a hypo- 
thetical model of organizational structure 
and doing algebraic manipulations on its 
properties, and, second, by pointing out some 
difficulties that arise when one controls for 
organizational size. 


B LAU’s recent acticle, “A Formal Theory 


THE HYPOTHETICAL MODEL 


The hypothetical model of organizational 
structure makes but two simple assumptions. 
The first is what classical theory calls unity 
of command: each office (save for the chief 
executive’s) reports to one and only one 
superordinate office. The second assumption 
is that of symmetry. Two conditions are 
necessary for symmetry: each branch of 
the inverted tree which is the model for 


*I am indebted to Neil Henry for his comments 
on an earlier draft of this paper. 


tables of organization must have the same 
number of levels, and spans of control must 
be equal at all levels. The first assumption, 
that of unity of command, Blau accepts in 
his research as do many administrators when 
they are asked to design a clean, neat or- 
ganization chart. ‘The assumption of symme- 
try, of course, is not built into Blau’s re- 
search, but it has to some extent been 
drummed into the heads of people who de- 
sign organizations either by prescription 
(“The ideal span of control is between six 
and eight”) or through imitation (“We have 
thirteen levels of hierarchy——just like the 
Army”) and may therefore be reflected in 
his data. 

The properties of symmetrical hierarchies 
are easily described algebraically. Let us 
denote spans of control (which by definition 
of symmetry do not vary within organiza- 
tions) as X; the number of levels in an 
organization is n+1. The number of posi- 
tions, S, in such organizations is therefore 

ui 
X =l. 


See oel 


(1) 


Equation (1) is the sum of a geometric 

series, If X is fairly large as we shall as- 

sume to simplify matters, tbe equation can 
be rewritten as 

2 

S=X. (2) 

The size of each branch in a symmetrical 

hierarchy which we skall call T is therefore 


n 
X-1 171 


Acu (3) 


and the proportionate size of each branch, 
P, is 
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n — í 


X 1 
P= re ae ou (4) 





If all positions above the lowest level are 
considered administrative, then the number 
of administrators is also described by equa- 
tion (3) and the proportion of administra- 
tive personnel is shown by (4) above. 

Let us now turn to Blau’s first generaliza- 
tion, increasing size generates structural dif- 
ferentiation at declining rates (Chart 1). 
Let us also take proposition (1 4)—the 
larger the organization the wider the su- 
pervisory span of control—as given, not- 
ing that this holds for all levels of manag- 
ers and supervisors (p. 209). In terms 
of my notation, Blau’s data indicate that 
X increases with size. Equation (31 above, 
which corresponds to the size of branches 
in symmetrical hierarchies, must also in- 
crease with size provided that X is 
greater than unity and » does not decrease. 
(In fact, too increases with size.) Blau’s 
proposition (1.2) is thus anticipated by the 
symmetrical model of organizations. Equa- 
tion (4) above, which is the proportionate 
size of each branch as well as the propor- 
tionate size of the administrative component, 


Cuart 1: Brav’s PROPOSITIONS 


1. Increasing size generates structural differentia- 
tion in organizations along various dimensions 
at decelerating rates. 

1.2 The larger an organization is, the larger the 
average size of its structural components, 

1.3 The proportionate size of the average structural 
component decreases with increases in organi- 
rational size. 

1.4 The larger the organization is, the wider the 
supervisory span of control. 

1.5 Organizations exhibit an economy o7 scale in 
management (ie., the relative size of the 
administrative component decreases) 

1.6 The economy of scale In administrative over- 
head itself declines with increasing organiza- 
tional size. 

2. Structural differentiation in organizetions en- 
larges the administrative component. 

2.1 The large size of an organization indirectly 
raises the ratio of administrative personnel 
through the structural differentiation it gener- 
ates. 

2.2 The direct effects of large organizational size 
lowering the administrative ratio exceed its in- 
direct effects raising it owing to the structural 

' differentiation it generates. 


decreases with increases in X; so Blau’s prop- 
os:tions (1.3) and (1.5) are also anticipated. 
Finally, since the expression on the right 
sice oI (4) is the reciprocal of X, it decreases 
at decreasing rates as X increases linearally, 
anticipating propositions (1.4) and (1.6) in 
the article. 

In syrametrical hierarchies, then, Blau’s 
‘propositions (1.2), (1.3), (1.4), and (1.5) 
are equivalent—three of the four immedi- 
ately follow from any one. To the extent to 
which real organizations are indeed sym- 
metrical, the first major generalization rests 
on only cne empirical finding—spans of con- 
tral at all levels increase with size—and not 
a series of findings which are logically inde- 
peadent. This raises the question of how 
symmetrical the state and local offices of the 
Federal Employment Security System are. 


CONTROLLING FOR SIZE 


Blau’s second generalization is that struc- 
tuzal differentiation enlarges the administra- 
tive component, but the phrase “controlling 
for size” should be added. Proposition (2.1) 
states that the indirect effect of size is to 
increase the proportion of administrators 
th-ough the structural differentiation that 
size engenders, This is the same as saying 
that, net of size, differentiation enlarges the 
administrative component. It will be remem- 
bered that the proportion of supervisors in 
a symmetrical structure, P, is 1/X. Rear- 
ranging the terms in equation (2), we find 
that . 


= Sous, (5) 


Since size is held constant in Blau’s formula- 
ticn, we need only differentiate the right side 
of (5) with respect to # to find how prolifer- 
aton of hierarchial levels affects the admin- 
istrative component. The equation 


d 1 
gg Sia g-a (4) logS (6) 


indicates that, net of size, the administrative 
camponent always increases with hierarchial 
diferentiation since the first derivative of 
S—1/2 is always positive. This much, as Blau 
okserves, is nearly trivial and by itself does 
nct support proposition (2.1). The proposi- 
tien, Blau claims, is validated by the finding 
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that “horizontal differentiation into divisions 
or sections are both positively related to the 
proportion of supervisors (p. 213). 

This finding, of course, is inconsistent 
with the assumption of symmetry—1/X 
cannot increase with X even if size is held 
constant—and it calls into question the hy- 
pothetical model of organizational structure. 
If, however, the model is modified slightly 
so that spans of control at the lowest levels 
of organizations need not equal spans of 
control elsewhere, Blau’s data can be antici- 
pated. In an organization of size S with 
spans of control X at all levels but the 
lowest, and n levels within branches, the 
number of administrators from equation (3) 
is X"~!, The proportion of administrators 
which we shall now call P” is therefore 


nj 


P = ; 





(7) 


which of course equals 1/X when equation 
(2) holds. We now assume, however, that 
S is constant while X"-1 varies. Thus ihe 
first derivative of (7) with respect to X 
indicates how the administrative component 
changes with spans of control net of size. 
The equation 


u- i1 
d X 
dx S 5 X 








(8) 


is positive for n > 2, showing that, net of 
_ size, increasing spans of control at higher 
levels (i.e., the number of divisions and of 
sections per division) contribute to growth 
of the administrative component in hierarch- 
ies that are symmetrical above the lowest 
level. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF INDIRECT EFFECTS 


Proposition (2.2)—direct effects of size 
are greater than the indirect ones—is diffi- 
cult to evaluate, but an attempt will be 
made here. Solving equation (2) for n we 
find that 
_ logs 
“Tog X' (9) 
Let us now construct a path diagram, Figure 
1, which shows the direct effect of size on 
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FIGURE 1. Direct AND INDIRECT EFFECTS or SIZE 
OX THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMPONENT WHERE 
DIFFERENTIATION Is MEASURED BY NUMBER OF 
LEVELS. 


the administrative component and its indi- 
rect effect through hierarchial differentiation 
which is expressed as the right side of equa- 
tion (9). Note that in this diagram, the 
proportionate size of the administrative com- 
ponent is expressed as 1/X. 

By itself, Figure 1 does not indicate 
whether the direct or indirect effects of size 
are greater in symmetrical hierarchies. Path 
(c) in the diagram always has a positive 


coefficient since we know from equation (6) 


that the administrative component always 
increases with hierarchial differentiation. The 
coefficient of path (b) varies; it is the cor- 
relation of size and number of hierarchial 


Ficure 2. Direct AND INDIRECT EFFECTS or SIZE 
ON THE ADMIN ERATE COMPONENT WHERE DIe- 
FERENTIATION IS MEASURED BY SPANS OF CONTROL. 
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levels. If the logarithms of § and X are 
highly correlated—that is, if their ratio, is 
nearly constant—the number of hierarchial 
levels is almost invariant, so the coefficient 
of path (b) is quite small. Indeed, Blau’s 
data indicate that this is the case. From the 
outset, we have taken, as given, a substantial 
association between S and X; furthermore, 
Blau notes that the number of hierarchial 
levels in headquarters offices varies only be- 
tween 3 and 7 whereas their size ranges from 


less than 100 to over 9,000. From these data, - 


it can be predicted that the indirect effects 
of size on the administrative component, 
when hierarchial differentiation is the inter- 
vening variable, will be much smaller than 
the direct effects. If, by contrast, there were 
no association between S and X, the num- 
ber of hierarchial levels would necessarily 
increase with size and the coefficient of path 
(b) would be substantial. However, the cor- 
relation of S and 1/X would at the same 
time diminish to nearly zero; there would 
be no simple correlation left to decompose! 

Figure 2 indicates direct and indirect ef- 
fects of size on the administrative component 
when the span of control is the intervening 
variable. Here, as in equations (7) and (8), 
we are assuming that symmetry does not 
hold throughout organizations; spans of con- 
trol at lowest levels may differ from else- 
where. Path (b) in Figure 2, the correlation 
of S and X, is given as positive and substan- 


tial. From the right side of equation (8) we 
know that when S is large relative to n, the 
association between spans of control and the 
proportional size of the administrative com- 
ponent net of size, path (c), will be positive 
but slight. Thus, the indirect effect of size 
on the administrative component is positive, 
but probably much smaller than the direct 
effect. Should the magnitude of relative 
to S increase, the coefficient of path (c) 
would grow. But at the same time, the asso- 
ciation of size and the administrative com- 
ponent would approach zero, leaving again 
no simple relationship to be decomposed. 


DISCUSSION 


Values of variables describing organiza- 
tional structures are often constrained by 
one another. If the investigator assumes that 
organizations are hierarchial (as Blau did) 
and symmetrical or nearly so (as his in- 
formants may have), certain correlations 
among organizational attributes such as-size, 
spans of control, hierarchial levels, and pro- 
portionate size of the administrative compo- . 
nent are inevitable. No data could make 
them vanish. The lesson for researchers is 
plain, Social meaning cannot be attached to 
statistical relationships among variables that 
are necessarily interdependent. Rather, such 
correlations serve only to validate one’s ini- 
tial assumptions about organizations. 


A MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF 
DIFFERENTIATION IN ORGANIZATIONS * 


Norman P. HUMMON 
Cornell University 


American Sociological Review 1971, Vol. 36 (Aprii) :297—303 


ost theory and research on the struc- 
M ture of organizations is founded on 
the work of Weber (1946:196- 

197), who discussed several forms of or- 
ganizational differentiation, but who did not 


* The author would like to thank Loren Cobb 
(Department of Sociology) and Fred Solomon (De- 
partment of Mathematics) for their numerous 
suggestions. Any errors are the responsibility of 
the author. 


specify a relationship between size and differ- 
entiation.! Three research projects with Web- 
erian foundations have attempted to deter- 
mine this relationship. Hall reported that he 


1 Weber (1946:211) did state: “The increasing 
bureaucratic organization of all genuine mass par- 
tles offers the most striking example of the role of 
sheer quantity as a leverage for the bureaucratiza- 
tion of a social structure.” But the “leverage” 
relationship is far from precise. 
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found no relationship between organizational 
size and bureaucratization (Hall, 1963). The 
Aston Group reported that size is the best 
variable for predicting the structuring of 
activities of an organization (Pugh ef al, 
1969). Finally, Blau (1970) found that size 
can be used as the main independent varia- 
ble in a formal theory of differentiation in 
organizations. His work is the latest develop- 
ment in the progression from Weber’s ideal 
types to formal theory in the study of the 
structures of organizations. 

In this paper, Blau’s work is used as the 
basis for a more efficient and rigorous state- 
ment of a theory of differentiation in organi- 
zations. In the first section of the paper, 
Blau’s assertions are translated into mathe- 
matical axioms, which are then used to de- 
rive results that are consistent with his 
theory. In the second section, Blau’s asser- 
tions are derived from more general mathe- 
matical axioms. These axioms are proposed 
because they increase the explanatory power 
of Blau’s theory by making it dynamic in 
time, which is posited to be the ultimate 
independent variable. 


Mathematical Statement of Blau’s Theory 


Blau’s propositional numbering system is 
used here with the modification that Vn, ° ng 
indicates a verbal proposition and Mn, * ng 
indicates its mathematical translation. A 
third heading, An; ° ne, is used to indicate 
the mathematical argument demonstrating 
Mn, * Te. 

In this section, Blau’s propositions 1.0 
and 2.0 are treated as axioms. In some 
cases, his propositions cannot be uncondi- 
tionally demonstrated, and are therefore 
stated with additional conditions. Also, an 
additional result is obtained from the analy- 
sis which Blau did not, and probably could 
not, derive by means of his verbal approach. 


V1.0 “Increasing size generates structural 
differentiation in organizations along 
various dimensions at decelerating 
rates.” 

Let S=size of organization in number 
of members. 

Let D = differentiation, “. . . any cri- 
terion on the basis of which 
the members of an organiza- 


f 
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tion are formally divided into 
positions” (Blau, 1570:203). 


M1.0 
_ H footncte 2) 
df(S) _ 
a dS -5 
d*f(s) _d?f 
b. gs = qg2 <0 


V1.1 “As the size of organizations increases, 

its marginal influence on differentia- 

tion decreases.” 

This proposition is redundant with the 

second part of V1.0, and its mathe- 

matical formulation is identical with 

M1.0.b. 

“The larger an organization is, the 

larger the average size of its structural 

components.” 

Let C = average size of a component of 
the organization. 


V1.2 





Then C= > — 
M1.2 dC T 
d5? 
A1.2 df 
dS” P 


To evaluate the sign of this derivative, we 
will first discuss the concept of elasticity. 
In economics, elasticity of demand is defined 
as “. . . the absolute value of the rate of 
percentage change of output divided by the 
rate of percentage change of price” “Hender- 
son, Quandt, 1958:168). Or stated mathe- 
matically, 


Let q = quantity, 

p= price, 
and q = f (p). 
Then, 


e(q) = Ë al, 


2 Strictly speaking S is an index set comparable 
to time and D={<s,d>}, a set of ordered pairs. 
The convention D =f(S) is used because it is sim- 
pler. 
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The concept of elasticity is useful in econom- 
ics because it summarizes many conditions 
about demand curves into a single number. 
Specifically, knowing whether elasticity is 
less than 1, equal to 1, or greater than 1, is 
sufficient to determine whether a monopoly’s 
marginal revenue is negative, zero, or posi- 
tive. 

In organizational analysis the concept of 
elasticity can be used to summarize discus- 
sions of the marginal influence of size on 
differentiation or the economy of scale of 
some organizational component. This should 
become evident later in the paper.’ 

Returning to A1.2, note that if 


dC 
as 79: 


df 
f- Sas must be greater than 0, 
or 
as, 
dS f S A 
In other words, the condition for the deriva- 
dC 
tive gs t° be positive is that the elasticity of 


differentiation with respect to size be less 
than 1. 


A sufficient condition for eg(D)<1 is 
2 


d?f 
J< 0 (see footnote 4). Since this condition 


dC 
is met by M1.0 b, we know that as? 0. The 


sufficiency of the argument may not be obvi- 
ous. Consider writing the elasticity condition 
ae E< For any point on a curve of f(S), 


the derivative is the slope at that point. The 





8 Neil Henry, Department of Sociology, Cornell, 
has suggested two interesting applications of the 
concept of elasticity. In the case of linear regres- 


sion, D=B:S + B0, 2 =B, P= Be => 1=e,(D) 


+ @o(D) ; in the case of the multiplicative model, 
log D=Bi logS+BslogO, Bi=es(D) and Bs=eo 
(D). This can be seen by taking partials with re- 


spect to S and O. 
OlogD _19D O BılogS_ Bi ~ p _SeD 
as DƏS’ eS —§ Tae DƏS 


4 dif 
ag? <9 => e,(D) <I, but the converse is not 


necessarily true. 


Bo 
O 
O 


ELS) 


paai 





Fıcure 1. Graph or f(S) Versus S 


ratio of f to § is the slope of a line through 
the origin and the point. Thus in Figure 1 we 
can see that for any point on f(S) the tangent 
slope is less than the slope of the line through 
the origin. 


V1.3 “The proportionate size of the average 
structural component, as distinguished 
from its absolute size, decreases with 
increasing organizational size.” 

Let P=proportionate size of the aver- 
age component. 


Then 
C.--1 
PSS 
M1.3 dP 
as <0 
df 
A13 dP_ d5 
dS P 


The derivative is strictly negative 
by M1.0.a, demonstrating M1.3. 
V1.4 “The larger the organization is, the 
wider the span of control.” 
Let SPAN = span of control. 
Then SPAN=kC, where k is a 
positive constant. 


This formulation was chosen because Blau 
argues that span of control can be thought 
of as a subset of the members of a compo- 
nent, namely, the subset of subordinates in 
a component. 


M1.4 dSPAN 





aS > 0, 
Al.4 dSPAN _ dC , 
dS =~ dS 


By M1.2, this derivative is positive. 
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V1.5 “Organizations exhibit economy of 
scale in management.” 


This proposition is mathematically equiva- 
lent to M1.3 if it is agreed that management 
is a component of the organization and that 
its proportionate size decreases with increas- 
ing organizational size, 

V1.6 “The economy of scale in administra- 
tive overhead itself declines with in- 
creasing organziational size.” 

Since the first derivative is negative, it fol- 

lows that 


M1.6 d?P 





asi > 0. 
d*f df \? 
Al.6 ee, 
P f 
, d?f 
Noting that ==; is negative, the derivative 


dS? 
is strictly positive. 


An additional result can be obtained from 
these mathematical propositions that would 
be extremely difficult to deduce from the 
verbal ones. In practical terms it states that 
with increasing organizational size, the rate 
of increase in the size of the average com- 
ponent itself increases, 


M1.7 Oey, rp Ot EC 
dS? dS? 25? 
AL? @C__ Saf _2df 28/4 
dS? f? dS? fds  f\ dS} 
Mutiplying this equation by Sf, 
Tae ae Sdf 25 df 
dS?” fds? Fast 
Substituting 
S df S? d?f 
ea(D) = ag and q=— “Sey? 
d 
Sf =2eg(D)? - 2e8(D) +q. 
2 
For a > 0, 


2eg(D)?—- 2eg(D) +q>0. 


Multiplying this inequality by —1 and re- 
arranging terms, 
2eg(D) (1 ~ g(D)) <q, 
o w(es(D)) <y. 
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Ficure 2, GrapH oF W(es(D)) Versus es(D) 


Figure 2 is a graph of w and indicates 


that its maximum value is 14. Thus if 
n df f œC., 
q> 34, or equivalently is <7 , qF is 


strictly positive, The most negative value 
2 
cc could have occurred when q— 0 and 


d 

es (D) =. Thus, 
d?C > E 
dS? 2Sf 


Blau’s second axiom is more difficult to 
understand than his first, and therefore the 
mathematical translations are less clear, As 
an aid to understanding, the verbal axiom 
and propositions are presented together, fol- 
lowed by their mathematical forms. 


V2.0 “Structural differentiation in organiza- 
tions enlarges the administrative com- 
ponent.” 

The large size of an organization in- 
directly raises the ratio of adminis- 
trative personnel through the struc- 
tural differentiation it generates.” 
“The direct effects of large organiza- 
tional size lowering the administrative 
ratio exceed its indirect effects raising 
it owing to the structural differentia- 
tion.” 


V2.1 


V2.2 


Blau is saying that the administrative 
component is different from the average 
structural component developed in the first 
set of propositions. In the discussion of 
V2.0, Blau states that with size held con- 
stant, changes in differentiation cause 
changes in the administrative component. 
In the first set of propositions, differentia- 
tion is only a function of size, implying 
that if size 1s held constant, difterentiation 
is also constant. Thu: it the admunistrativ- 


Sy 
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‘component changes with changes in differen- 


tiation and size is held constant, differentia- 
tion must be a function of size and other 
variables. Thus, for the first set of proposi- 
tions to be correct, all derivatives must be 
changed to partial derivatives, D = {(S, Other 
Variables), and V1.0 must include a ceteris 
paribus condition. 

The diagram of proposition V2.2 in Fig- 
ure 3 describes the situation in V2.0, V2.1, 
and V2.2. This diagram shows that the ad- 
ministrative component is a function of 
both size and differentiation. Thus the 
mathematical statement of V2.0 is: 

Let A=administrative component, a sub- 
set of S. 


M2.0 A=g(D,S), 
os 
>D >0 
“o administrative ratio. 
ae i 
Tig (D,S)=b(D,S) 
M2.1 oh 
ap? 
AZ.1 oh = 1og 
© 50 


M2.1 describes relationship c in Figure 3. 


V2.2 is concerned with the total change in 
the administrative ratio due to changes in 
size and differentiation. Thus the appropri- 
ate mathematical form is the total deriva- 
tive, dh. 


$ 
M2.2 dh <0, 
S 
0 
+b 
-å 
D 
l TC 
S 


Ficure 3. Diacram or Brav’s 2.2. 
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dha OB ap + 2 as, 


A2.2 5D Sg 
oh _gh 
If Sy dD<- Sed, 


then M2.2 holds. 
It must be remembered that differentia- 
tion is a function of both size and other 
terms. Therefore, 


sot of 
55 8 +56) 
_ohfot af 
ob 


Since Blau does not include information 
about the magnitude of the change in the 
administrative ratio with respect to size, 


oh M2.2 cannot be derived uncondi- 


The total derivative form of dh suggests 
the possibility of a parametric statement of 
M2.2. If differentiation and size are. func- 
tions of time, we get the interesting relation- 
ships 


dh. OhdD ahas, 

dt oODdt oaSdt. 
Dh dt hds o, 
Ə DdD +38 at 


This suggests a dynamic theory. This as- 
pect of the mathematical theory of differen- 
tiation in organizations is discussed in the 
next section of the paper. 

Blau’s last proposition V2.3 “. . . is not 
as well knit into the system as the others 
and should be regarded as mere conjecture” 
(Blau, 1970:214). This proposition is as 
follows: 


“The differentiation of large organizations 
into subunits stems the decline in the 


economy of scale in management with. 


increasing organizational size.” 


Blau seems to be saying that if an organiza- 
tion is divided into subunits, the subunits 
can be treated as whole organizations and 
one is operating from a regressed point on 


ad 
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the graph in Figure 4. In other words, the 
decline in the economy of scale at point A 
is not as great ag that at B. 


A Dynamic Mathematical Theory of Differ- 
entiation in Organizations 


Blau’s theory was developed from cross- 
sectional data and, therefore, equivalent to 
the economist’s quasi-dynamic system of de- 
mand analysis. At the end of the preceding 
section, the possibility of stating D and S 
as functions of time was suggested. This 
section develops such a set of mathematical 
axioms from which Blau’s axiom V1.0 can 
be derived. These axioms then translate 
Blau’s work into a dynamic theory of or- 
ganizational growth and development. It is 
also assumed that other variables are held 
constant. 


Let V = the volume of work done by the 
organization. 

Let T = the number of different tasks em- 
ployed to do the work of the or- 
ganization. 

Let t = time. 

V=R(t). 
T=Q(t). 
D=F(V,T). 
S=G(V,T). 


V represents the demand for the organiza- 
tion’s “product” over time. T represents a 
set of decisions about the technology used 
by the organization over time. It seems rea- 
sonable that D is a function of volume 
because of the need for increased coordina- 
tion and administration with rising volume. 





Ficure 4. Grapa or P Versus S 
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Also, D must be a function of the number 
of different tasks. Similar reasons can be 
given for S being posited as a jomt function 
of V and T. 

The following mathematical Soe 
specifies the conditions that are sufficient, 
but not necessary, to derive Blau’s V1.0. Let 


S=G[R(t), Q(t) ] 
=H(t). 


=H- (S) (if S40.) 
D=F[R(H4(S)), Q(H(S))], 
D={(S). 


The condition on the invertibility of H 
simply states that if t is to be a function 
only of S, then S must be a strictly monoto- 
nic function of time. 


dD _gDdVdt , ƏD dT dt 
dS  QVdtdS ƏT dt DS’ 


dD 
ag 7 Of, 
2D ƏD dVdt dT dt 


aV aT? dt ds? dt as? ® 


These conditions state that differentiation 
increases with increases in both volume and 
the number of tasks. Also, volume must in- 
crease with time and time with size, or 
volume must decrease with time and time 
with size. The same conditions must hold 
for the number of tasks. Many other com- 
binations of conditions could also satisfy 
dD/dS > 0. To examine the conditions under 


which M1.0.b, that —; es 


<0, we have 
453 we hav 





@D_dVdtfo*Ddvdt 2D dT dt 
dS? dt dS y dt dS ƏVƏT dt dS 
ode OD dV dt 
TOV di? TOV dt dS? 
aT dt i dTdt , 3D dV aval 
dt dS ae dt dS ` @TAV dt dS 
dD @T/ dt oD aT dt 
OT dt? (dS OT dt dS? 
Thus, 
dD 
2 


“ss 
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D D oD ËV PT dt, 
OV? oT? ?oVoT’ dt? ? dt ds? ~~ 


This set of conditions states that the rate 
of increase of all the variables in tbe frst 
set of conditions is decelerating. Also im- 
plicit in this set of conditions is the existence 
of the second derivatives, implying that 
differentiation is more complex than a linear 
function of size. 

The total set of conditions is quite im- 
posing, but it must be remembered that the 
theory is highly abstracted from empirical 
reality. In using the theory, the researcher 
can relax some of the constraints, particu- 
larly where the theory specifies that some 
terms are approximately zero, Of particular 
importance to the researcher is the possi- 
bility of generating new hypotheses from 
the mathematical formulations. Finally, the 
theory is useful for suggesting the nature 
of relationships between empirical variables. 
For example, the nature of the conditions 
suggest that D could be a logarithmic func- 
tion of S. The same function may represent 
volume and number of tasks with time. 
Thus, the theory limits the search for possi- 
ble relationships between empirical varia- 
bles. A similar procedure to that suggested 
in the discussion of V2.2 can be used to 
derive Blau’s second axiom. 


Summary and Conclusion 


Blau’s verbal propositions have been for- 
mulated more efficiently by the use of 
mathematical functions and conditions on 
their derivatives. In some cases, Blau’s prop- 
ositions were found to hold unconditionally, 
while in others additional conditions were 
seen to be necessary. Blau’s second axiom 
was found to be insufficient to derive the 
theorem that the direct effect of size in 
decreasing the administrative ratio is greater 
than the indirect effect in increasing that 


ratio. Additional knowledge is needed about 
how the administrative component is related 
to size, A further result, that the size of the 
average component increases at an increas- 
ing rate with increasing size, was derived. 
Because of the complexity of this result, 
it is improbable that it could have been 
deduced verbally. 

Finally, axioms were proposed that trans- 
late Blau’s quasi-dynamic theory into one 
that is dynamic. Differentiation and size can 
be thought of as functions of the volume 
of work done by an organization and the 
number of tasks used to accomplish the 
work. Volume and the number of tasks were 
in turn proposed as functions of time. A set 
of conditions on these functions was offered 
that permit Blau’s axiom 1.0 to be derived 
as functions of volume and the number of 
tasks, and ultimately of time. It is hoped 
that these conditions provide adequate op- 
portunity for testing the theory. 
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COMMENTS ON TWO MATHEMATICAL FORMULATIONS OF 
THE THEORY OF DIFFERENTIATION IN ORGANIZATIONS * 


Petrer M. BLAU 


Columbia University 


American Sociological Review 1971, Vol. 36 (April) :304-307 


HE aim in developing a deductive the- 

ory is to discover a few general princi- 

ples that can account for many empiri- 
cal relationships, some of which have already 
been observed and others are predicted to 
be observable in the future. Attempts to con- 
struct such a deductive theory inductively, 
starting with research findings to be ex- 
plained, involve at least two steps. First, gen- 
eral concepts are introduced to subsume 
several empirical variables under a single 
concept. Thus, I used the concept of differ- 
entiation in organizations to encompass the 
division of labor, the number of hierarchical 
levels, the number of functional divisions, 
and some other variables (Blau, 1970). 
Many consistent findings are reduced to 
much fewer propositions by substituting gen- 
eral concepts. Second, the remaining proposi- 
tions are organized into a deductive system 
by inferring some basic propositions from 
which all the others can be logically deduced. 
The two basic generalizations I inferred are 
(1) that the increasing size of organizations 
promotes structural differentiation at declin- 
ing rates and (2) that differentiation en- 
larges the administrative component. The 
assumption is that all other propositions 
under consideration are logically implied by 
these two and that future, as well as all 
existing, empirical findings are consistent 
with the predictions implied by the theory. 
Further steps in refining the theory may en- 
tail explicating generalizations through new 
unmeasured concepts—for example, I used 


`- the concept of need for coordination to ex- 


plain the influence of differentiation on the 
administrative component—and reformulat- 
ing the propositions in mathematical terms. 

Hummon’s Paper. An important advan- 
tage of mathematical formulations of a the- 


* I am indebted to William H. Weber and Roland 
Wulbert for helping me interpret the mathematical 
formulations in the two preceding papers by Nor- 
man P. Hummon and Marshall W. Meyer. 
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ory is that they make it possible to test its 
logical structure by showing whether the 
lower-order propositions can indeed be de- 
rived from the definitions and the higher- 
order ones without further assumptions. 
Hummon’s analysis illustrates this. For in- 
stance, his discussion of elasticity under 
Al.2 proves mathematically that my propo- 
sition 1.2—the average size of structural 
components increases as the size of the entire 
organization does—follows strictly from the 
second part of the first generalization—-that 
the positive influence of size on differentia- 
tion occurs at a declining rate. He thereby 
confirms my “geometrical” argument that the 
shape of the regression curves of size on 
various aspects of differentiation implies 
proposition 1.2 (Blau, 1970:207~208). In 
other instances, however, the mathematical 
translation reveals shortcomings of my verbal 
formulations. 

In my generalization that increasing size 
promotes differentiation, I implicitly as- 
sumed that differentiation depends not only 
on size but also on other factors. But as- 
sumptions must not be left implicit in formal 
theorizing lest misleading implications be 
drawn. In his discussion of V2.0, Hummon 
notes the need to make explicit the assump- 
tion that differentiation does not depend on 
size alone. He discovers a more important 
failure of mine io be fully explicit in his 
analysis of A2.2, in which he concludes that 
my proposition 2.2—the direct effect of size 
reducing the administrative ratio exceeds its 
indirect effect raising it—‘‘cannot be derived 
unconditionally.” The question that I failed 
to answer is whether my proposition 1.5— 
that there is an economy of scale in adminis- 
tration—is meant to imply that the gross 
effect of size reduces the administrative com- 
ponent or that only its net effect, controlling 
other conditions, produces such a reduction. 
If one assumes that size has a negative gross 
effect on the administrative component, 
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proposition 2.1—-that size has some indirect 
positive effects on this component—does im- 


ply that its negative effects must outweigh. 


these indirect positive effects (otherwise, 
the gross effect could not be negative), as I 
claimed in proposition 2.2. But if one limits 
oneself to the more conservative hypothesis 
that size has a negative met effect on the 
administrative component, which may be 
counteracted by other conditions, proposi- 
tion 2.2 does not follow from the premises, 
as Hummon states. 

Mathematical operations are used by 
Hummon also to derive from my first axiom 
a new proposition (MI1.7): “With increasing 
organizational size, the rate of increase in 
the size of the average component itself in- 
creases.” Here he is wrong, however. Al- 
though my knowledge of calculus is not ade- 
quate to indicate the error in his mathema- 
tical argument (AI.7), I shall use a simple 
arithmetic example to show that the axiom 
implies the very opposite of his new propo- 
sition. The issue is whether the increase in 
the average size of components with increas- 
ing organizational size occurs at an increas- 
ing rate, as Hummon claims, or not, as I do. 

To illustrate the argument, four organiza- 
tions are examined, whose size is 100, 200, 
400, and 800 employees, respectively. Now 
let us look at two limiting extremes between 
which all empirical cases conforming to the 
axiom must fall. If increasing organizational 
size is accompanied by increases in the num- 
ber of components at decreasing rates 
(axiom), these increases in components must 
occur at a rate Jess than the increases in 
organizational size (the upper limit) and 
more than zero (the lower limit). An ex- 
ample of the upper limit—that the number 
of components increases at the same rate as 
size does—is that the four organizations have 
5, 10, 20, and 40 components, respectively. 
This would mean that the average size of 
the components would be 20 in all four 
organizations (100/5, 200/10, 400/20, 800/ 
40). But if the number of components (the 
denominator) increases with size Jess than 
this upper limit, as postulated, their average 
size does not remain constant but increases 
with organizational size. 

An example of the lower limit—that the 
increase In the number of components with 
organizational size is zero—is that the four 


organizations have 10 components each. This 
would mean that the average size of com- 
ponents is 10, 20, 40, and 80 in the four 
organizations (100/10, 200/10, 400/10, 
800/10), a rate of increase identical with 
that for the entire organizations. But if the 
number of components (the denominator) 
increases with organizations’ size more than 
this lower limit, as postulated, their average 
size must increase at a lower rate than the 
size of the entire organizations. Only if in- 
creasing organizational size is assumed to 
decrease the number of components (which, 
though an empirical possibility, contradicts 
the axiom) would it increase their average 
size at increasing rates. In sum, the extremes 
between which all cases must fall, according 
to the axiom, indicate that increases in or- 
ganizational size are accompanied by in- 
creases in the average size of components at 
a rate greater than zero but less than con- 
stant, that is, by increases at a decreasing 
rate, and not at an increasing rate, as Hum- 
mon assumes. 

In the last part of his paper, Hummon 
develops a dynamic theory designed to ex- 
plain my first generalization by postulating 
some axioms that make size a function of 
the demand for the organization’s services 
and technology. But does taking the total 
differential of size with respect to time really 
create a dynamic theory? The time deriva- 
tives of change in demand and change in 
technology Hummon postulates are them- 
selves in need of explication. Conceptual 
analysis and clarification must precede the 
construction of mathematical models (as 
exemplified for dynamic economic models 
in Adelman, 1961). The question we must 
ask is what new concepts can help us explain, 
for example, why the influence of size on 
differentiation declines with size, or why 
there is an economy of scale in administra- 
tion. Conceptual insights are necessary to 
answer these questions, which must be fol- 
lowed up by careful analysis of the connec- 
tions between the new concepts and the 
others in the theory. Constructing mathe- 
matical models cannot substitute for these 
conceptual explanations but only comple- 
ment them after they have been advanced. 

Meyer's Paper. Meyer presents an in- 
triguing reformulation of the theory of or- 
ganizaticnal differentiation, putting it on its 
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head—he would undoubtedly say, putting it 
right side up—by using one of the derived 
propositions as the fundamental axiom. But 
his discussion is vitiated by the misleading 
assumption on which it rests. 

He starts with a model of a perfectly 
symmetrical organization, with the same 
number of levels in all branches and the 
same span of control of all managers and 
supervisors, regardless of rank in the hier- 
archy and duties of subordinates, The fact 
that this symmetrical model is capable of 
generating several of my propositions ap- 
parently leads him to assume that the model 
is probably valid. But a false theoretical 
model can yield correct predictions, and our 
data on government agencies demonstrate 
the symmetrical model to be false. The num- 
ber of levels in various parts of most organi- 
zations differs widely, and so does the super- 
visory span of control, by rank in the 
hierarchy and by duties of subordinates, as 
Meyer knows quite well, because he analyzed 
data showing this in his dissertation. My 
theoretical formulation permits these varia- 
tions and is applicable whether or not partic- 
ular organizations are symmetrical. To be 
sure, one might use a model based on as- 
sumptions known to be false in order to 
analyze departures from this model (for 
example, from the model of perfect mobil- 
ity), but this is not Meyer’s aim. 

In his section “Controlling for Size,” 
Meyer is forced to modify the assumption of 
perfect symmetry, but he does so by a mere 
trifle. Although the span of control of first- 
line supervisors is now permitted to differ 
from that of higher managers, the assump- 
tion is still that there is no variation in 
span of control among first-line supervisors 
and among other managers, and neither is 
there any variation in levels among various 
parts of the organization. In any case, I fail 
to see the presumed equivalence between 
my proposition concerning the influence of 
differentiation on the administrative compo- 
nent and the conclusion of this section that 
“increasing spans of control contribute to 
growth of the administrative component in 
hierarchies that are symmetrical above the 
lowest level.” 

The fundamental question Meyer raises 
concerns the tautological nature of my 
theory. In the first section of his paper, he 
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shows that, given his assumption about sym- 
metry, a number of propositions in my 
theory are not logically independent. He 
criticizes me for using logically interdepen- 
dent propositions as part of the theory and 
for accepting empirical evidence in support 
of these propositions. But this criticism rests 
on misconceptions about the very character 
of deductive theories and about the induc- 
tive procedures usually employed to build 
these theories. 

A deductive theory consists of logically 
interdependent propositions, that is, of a few 
basic propositions or axioms from which all 
others logically follow. My aim was to de- 
velop a deductive system of propositions 
that logically imply many of the empirical 
findings from a study of government bu- 
reaus. Hence, I built the theory inductively, 
first introducing general concepts to subsume 
seemingly disparate findings under a single 
proposition, and then discovering among the 
remaining propositions the two from which 
all others are logically deducible. In short, 
the empirical findings supporting the various 
propositions, far from not being needed, are 
the foundation that shaped the deductive 
theory and on which it rests. I was able to 
infer this theoretical system of mterdepen- 
dent propositions from the empirical data 
without making Meyer’s unwarranted sym- 
metry assumption, ; 

The problem of tautology is inherent in 
deductive theorizing. If lower-order proposi- 
tions logically follow from higher-order ones, 
the former are contained in the latter and 
therefore tautological. Why would one want 
empirical evidence for more than one of the 
propositions in a deductive theory? One 
reason is that the logical connections are 
often not completely tight, and another is 
that theoretical propositions are never defi- 
nitely validated. Although empirical evi- 
dence supporting one proposition indirectly 
corroborates the others logically connected 
with it, we can never rest content that the 
empirical evidence suffices to establish the 
entire theoretical system, particularly not 
in the social sciences. A final question the 
tautological nature of deductive theorizing 
raises is whether deducing lower-order from 
higher-order propositions can ever produce 
new ideas, Even though the lower-order 
propositions must have been implicit in the 
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higher-order ones, complex derivations of 
lower-order propositions often produce en- 
tirely unsuspected conclusions, as marginal 
analysis in economics shows. While the most 
profound and original theoretical insights 
are the result of new conceptualizations, in 
my opinion, deductive theorizing also can 
produce important insights, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 





COMMENT ON DAVIS’ GRAPH MODELS 


Davis (ASR, October, 1970:843-851) has 
criticized his and Leinhardt’s (forthcoming) 
earlier model of sociogram structure in small 
groups, and then presented a new model with 
the advantages that it has “fewer embarrass- 
ments when tested against the data bank, and 
...is simpler” (1970:846). The following model 
appears to be simpler and more accurate than 
Davis’ newer model. 

The reader may find it helpful to consult 
Davis’ Chart 1 (1970:844), particularly when 
we discuss the fact that some of the triad types 
(e.g. 1-2-0-A) have two configurations. Note, 
however, that the diagram for the 2-1-0 triad 
has a typographical error, and one of the 
configurations for the 1-1-1 triad type is missing 
(the asymmetric pair running into the mutual 
positive pair). 

We start with a simple proposition: Friends 
are likely to agree, and unlikely to disagree; 
close friends are very likely to agree, and very 
unlikely to disagree. We will also assume that 
a mutually positive pair relation indicates “close 
friends,” and an asymetric relation indicates 
“friends.” (A mutually nonpositive relation 
would mean that members of the pair are not 
friends at all.) We may now calculate which of 
Davis’ 13 possible triad types are more or less 
likely to occur in an empirical sociogram. 

In order to operationalize this process, we 
will calculate a “score of likelihood” for each 
type of triad. If a given triad type has a char- 
acteristic which is “very likely,” we give it a 
score of 1; if it has a characteristic which is 
“likely,” we score it 44; a characteristic that is 
“unlikely” gets a score of —34; and a “very 
unlikely” characteristic gets a score of —1. 
If a triad type has more than one relevant 
characteristic, then its score is the sum of 
the scores for each separate characteristic. The 
result of this procedure is an ordinal rank- 
ing of triad types, those with higher scores 
being more likely to occur in the sociogram than 
those with lower scores. The calculation is il- 
lustrated with a few examples. 

The type 3-0-0 triad contains three pairs of 
close friends. Considering these pairs one at a 
time, we see that each pair agrees in its ap- 
praisal of the third person: they both like him. 
Therefore each pair gets a score of 1, being 
pairs of close friends who agree (which is very 
` likely). Since there are three such pairs, the 
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3-0-0 triad type gets a total likelihood score 
of 3. 

The type 2-1-0 triad contains two pairs of 
close friends and one pair of friends. One of 
the pairs of close friends agrees on the third 
person (they both like him); so they receive a 
score of 1. The other pair of close friends 
disagrees on the third person (one likes him and 
the other does not), and since this is “very un- 
likely,” that pair receives a score of —1. Mem- 
bers in the third pair are only friends, and they 
agree on the third person (both like him); so 
they receive a score of 14. The total likelihood 
score for the type 2-1-0 triad is then: 1 -1 +3 

The calculation of likelihood scores is quite 
straightforward for most of the 13 types of 
triads. However, some of the triad types with 
two configurations (1-2-0-A, 1-1-1, 0-2-1-A) are 
more complex since the scores are different for 
each configuration. In these cases, the score 
of the triad type will simply be the average of 
the scores of the two configurations in that type. 
Thus for triad type 1-2-0-A, one configuration 
had a score of 0, and the other, a score of 2; 
so the average score of 1 is assigned to triad 
type 1-2-0-A. 

The 13 triad types are ranked on the basis 
of their likelihood scores in the first column 
of the chart below, beginning with the one 


Comparison of Theoretical and Empirical 


Rank Orders 
Theoretical Rank Empirical Rank Order 
Order Percent 
of Matrices 
With Triad 
Frequency Less 
Triad Likelihood Triad Than Chance 
Type Score Type Expectation * 
2-0-1 (2) 2-0-1 (90) 
0-3-0-B (—3/2) 0-3-0-B (90) 
1-2-0-B (—1) 0-2-1-B (83) 
1-1-1 (—1/2) 1-1-1 (78) 
0-2-1-B (0) 1-2-0-B (75) 
0-0-3 (0) 9-1-2 (42) 
0-2-1-A (0) 0-0-3 (41) 
0-1-2 (+1/2) 2-1-0 (37) 
2-1-0 (41/2) 1-0-2 (37) 
0-3-0-A (+1/2) 0-2-1-A (27) 
1-0-2 (+1) 0-3-0-A (16) 
1-2-0-A (+1) 1-2-0-A (7) 
3-0-0 (+3) 3-0-0 (1) 


* Davis, 1970:845. 
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least likely to occur in a sociogram. (Note that _ 


there are a number of ties in the ranking.) The 
second column is taken from Davis’ Table 1 
(1970:845) and is based on data from 742 
sociomatrices. The percentage figures show the 
proportion of sociomatrices in which the triad 
type occurred less than would be expected by 
chance. Therefore, the higher the percentage, 
the lower than chance occurrence of that triad 
type in an empirical sociogram. By comparing 
Columns 1 and 2, we see that the rank ordering 
derived from the present model is quite close 
to the empirical ordering, particularly consider- 
ing the degree of irregularity in the data (Table 
1 in 1970:845). 

Notice that the present model subsumes the 
successes of the Davis-Leinhardt model (i.e, 
that triad types 2-0-1, 0-3-0-B, 1-2-0-B, 1-1-1, 
and 0-2-1-B are critical), and eliminates its 
failures (i.e. that 0-1-2 and 2-1-0 are also sup- 
posed to be critical). It also subsumes the 
major conclusions of the newer Davis model 
(i.e. that 2-0-1’s are very unlikely; and that 
0-3-0-B’s are unlikely relative to 0-3-0-A’s— 
transitivity). It is also fairly successful in rank 
ordering the 13 types of triads according to 
their percentage of less-than-chance occur- 
rences—a feature which is not included in either 
of the other models. Additionally, it appears 
that the present model is simpler than the 
others. 

If the simplest model provides the best fit 
to the data, we may question the assumptions 
of the more complex models. In that vein, we 
emphasize Davis’ point (1970:849) that there 
is no support here for the theory of structural 
balance. Neither, however, is there support for 
the general hypothesis of “clusterability” since 
“agreement among friends” is an adequate as- 
sumption to construct an appropriate model. 

ALLAN Mazur 


Social Problems Research Group 
5282 Kentfield Dr. 
San Jose, Calif. 
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COMMENTS ON PROFESSOR MAZUR’S 
_ HYPOTHESIS ABOUT 
INTERPERSONAL SENTIMENTS 


Since the writing of the article cited by 
Mazur (Davis, 1970), we have been working 
together to improve our structural models. 
Our collective ruminations had independently 
led us to an approach quite similar to his but 
different enough to warrant this note. 

We now believe that the central proposition 
in structural sociometry is this: Interpersonal 
choices tend to be transitive—if P chooses 
O and O chooses X, then P is likely to choose X. 

This is not exactly a fresh concept mathemat- 
ically, but we argue: (1) it is even simpler than 
Mazur’s principle; (2) it predicts the results 
in the article better than Mazur’s; and (3) it 
has definite theoretical fertility. 

To compare the two hypotheses, transitivity 
and agreement between friends, it is necessary 
to distinguish between triads and triplets. Using 
conventional sociometric notation, relationships 
among P, O, and X may be viewed in two ways, 
as a triad of three pair-relations (PO, OX, PX) 
or as six ordered triplets (POX = P to O, O to X, 
P to X; PXO=P to X, X to O, P to O; POX = 
MEE ). With positive and negative “choices” 
there are eight possibilities for a triplet, +++, 
+ + -y TS T C r E w # 

A +++ triplet is transitive (P chooses O, 
O chooses X, P chooses X); a ++- triplet is 
intransitive; and all other triplets are vacuously 
transttive (Holland and Leinhardt, 1970). Note 
that the existence of vacuous triplets means 
transitivity and intransitivity are not mutually 
exclusive. 

The transitivity hypothesis may now be stated 
this way: transitive (+++) triplets tend to be 
common; intransitive triplets (++—) tend to be 
rare. 

Mazur’s hypothesis includes transitivity but 
goes beyond it. (See Editor’s note.) Agreement 
between friends also implies that if P likes O 
and O dislikes X, then P will dislike X. In triplet 
terms this adds a second claim: +—~— triplets will 
be common, +—+ triplets will be rare. 

Thus, the transitivity hypothesis is literally - 
simpler than the hypothesis of agreement be- 
tween friends. 

Let us now compare the two hypotheses in 
terms of ability to account for the results in 
the original article. As in Mazur’s comment, 
we ask whether the hypotheses can account 
for the relative frequency of triads (vis a vis 
chance expectations). Table 1 presents the 
necessary information. 

Column 1 in Table 1 gives the triad fre- 
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Table 1. Triad Frequency, Triplet Com- 
position, and Mazur Index. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
tot ++- 
Triad Fre- Trip- Trip- Mazur 
quency lets lets Index 
0-3-0-B 90% 0 3 ~ 3/2 
2-0-1] 90 0 2 ~ 2 
0-2-1-B 83 0 1 0 
dried . 78 0 1 ~ 1/2 
1-2-0-B 75 1 2 - 1 
0-1-2 42 0 0 1/2 
0-0-3 4l 0 0 0 
2-1-0 37 3 1 1/2 
1-0-2 37 0 0 1 
Q-2-1-A 27 0 0 0 
Q-3-0-A 16 1 0 172 
1-2-0-A 7 2 0 l 
3-0-0 1 6 0 3 


quency data from the original article; Column 
2 gives the total number of transitive triplets 
in each triad; Column 3 gives the total number 
of intransitive triplets in each triad; and Column 
4 gives Mazur’s index from his comment. 

We note that the entries in Column 2 are 
bunched toward the bottom of the column, 
while those in Column 3 are bunched toward 
the top. This is impressionistic confirmation of 
our hypothesis. The rare triads tend to have 
fewer transitive triplets and more intransitive 
triplets. 

To put the question more precisely, we 
calculated product-moment correlations between 
the predictors and triad frequencies.1 That is, 
we calculated the correlations between the num- 
bers in Column 1 and the numbers in Columns 
2, 3, and 4. The results appear in Table 2. 

Both triplet correlations are in the predicted 
direction and since the figures in Columns 2 
and 3 have a zero-order correlation of —231, 
we obtain a multiple correlation of .925 be- 
tween transitivity and triad frequency. Com- 
paring the R? of .856 with the r? of .362 for 


1 Michael Kearl, Dartmouth was kind 


enough to assist in the tabulations. 
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Table 2. Correlations with Entries in 


Table 1, Column 1, 


Predictor* 





* 

Signs are adjusted so that a positive 
correlation means that triad frequencies 
increase with frequency or score of pre- 
dictor. 


Mazur’s index, we conclude that the transitivity 
hypothesis, although simpler, is not inferior in 
predictive ability.* 

Our final argument for the transitivity hy- 
pothesis is that of theoretical fertility. Transi- 
tivity ig not a novel mathematical property but 
it is a powerful one. In a recent article (Holland 
and Leinhardt, 1971), it is proven that a 
variety of structural models, balanced graphs, 
clusterable graphs, transitive tournaments, quasi- 
series, and the Davis-Leinhardt model are spe- 
cial cases of transitive graphs (t-graphs). That 
is, given the absence of intransitive triplets in 
a graph, one may deduce the existence of each 
of these structures from further, simple assump- 
tions about pair symmetry (M, A, N edges). 
For example, a transitive graph that has no A 
edges (no asymmetric choices) is clusterable. 
This leads us to cur lone disagreement with 
Mazur. Mazur concludes, “. . . there [is no] 
support for the general hypothesis of ‘cluster- 
ability’ since ‘agreement among friends’ is an 
adequate assumpticn.” On the contrary, we 
argue that because clusterability is implied by 
transitivity, the data provide considerable sup- 
port for the clusterability principle. 

In sum, our current position is actually 
closer to Mazur’s than that stated in the ASR 
article. At the same time, we (naturally) prefer 


2A more telling comparison would be to add 
two more columns to Table 1 for +—— and +~ + 
triads and then to look for the partial correlations 
of all four triplet types. This is impossible with 
the data used here because three of the triad types 
(120, 021, and 111) have U and D subtypes 
(Holland and Leinhardt, 1970) that differ in +~-- 
and +—+ triplets. A recent computer program de- 
signed by Leinhardt will make such analyses pos- 
sible, but not in time for this note. 
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our transitivity hypothesis to his closely related 
hypothesis of agreement between friends. 


James A. Davis, Dartmouth College 
PAuL HoLLAND, Harvard University 
SAMUEL LEINHARDT, Carnegie-Mellon University 
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Editor’s note: Mazur’s reaction to the view ex- 
pressed by Davis et al. in the above comment is as 
follows: 


The two above models are quite close in both 
method and content. As Davis et al. point out, 
our main difference is whether or not “+~- 
triplets will be common, +-—+ triplets will be 
rare.” (Or, in my terms, whether or not friends 
are more likely to agree on whom they like than 
on whom they dislike.) 

I’m not sure that the transitivity assumption 
provides a better data fit. As Davis et al. point 
out, Columns 2 and 3 of their Table 1 support 
their hypothesis, but they also support my hy- 
pothesis, since the two hypotheses don’t differ on 
those triplets. Their Table 2 comparisons, based on 
squaring product-moment correlations, are not very 
meaningful since my model uses an ordinal, not 
an interval, scale. The comparison suggesied by 
Davis et al. in their footnote 2 is a good one and 
should settle the point. 


COMMENT ON “SOCIOMETRIC 
LOCATION AND INNOVATIVENESS” 


In a recent article Becker (1970) introduces 
to the literature on diffusion of innovation the 
concept of “system delay” and the suggestion 
that innovativeness determines centrality in the 
communication network. This very brief note 
comments on the second of these two points. 

Becker states (1970:280) that “Health of- 
ficers who value high-ranked sources of informa- 
tion tend to be consulted for advice for several 
reasons, but the most important of these appears 
to be their tendency towards early adoption of 
innovations.” This is understandable because 
according to Becker’s analysis professionals will 
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seek sources capable of providing information 
on innovation, for innovation confers piestige. 
However, Becker’s Table 2 provides data that 
show that local professionals are not a very im- 
portant source of information concerning inno- 
vations. Given that the major source of infor- 
mation for innovations is not other local 
professionals, it is possible that the factors that 
lead to innovativeness may also lead to central- 
ity. In other words there may be psychological 
factors which predispose both to centrality and 
innovativeness. Let us consider some evidence. 

One oi the most interesting features of dif- 
fusion research is that the generalizations made 
apply across disciplines. Because of this it seems 
acceptable to consider work relating to con- 
sumer innovators. According to Boone (1970: 
137), prior to his study there was only one 
investigation (Robertson and Myers, 1969) that 
dealt with personality characteristics among 
early adopters of new producer or consumer 
goods. Although this is incorrect (see, for 
example, the study by Paul, 1965, and the 
literature he cites), it is true to say that there 
have not been many studies dealing with psy- 
chological variables. Moreover, many of the 
early studies were not particularly well planned. 
We shall discuss here only Boone’s study, but 
first we must enter a caveat. A number of the 
studies using psychological variables have 
found no real differences between innovators 
and others. As a result we must be wary in 
discussing literature that does find differences. 
Such literature could reflect that with a signifi- 
cance level of 5% one in twenty studies will 
show “significant” differences even where none 
exist. This point is especially important when 
one considers the well known fact that journal 
editors have a bias against publishing studies 
that do not report statistically significant re- 
sults. 

Turning now to the Boone (1970:139) study, 
he found “The Consumer Innovators scored 
significantly higher than the later adopters on 
ten of the eighteen scales of the California 
Psychological Inventory: Dominance, Capacity 
for Status, Sociability, Social Presence, Self- 
Acceptance, Sense of Well-Being, Tolerance, 
Achievement via Conformance, Achievement via 
Independence, and Intellectual Efficiency. . .” 
The description of the scales suggests the sort 
of person likely to be sought for advice, the 
sort of person likely to be sociometrically cen- 
tral. Boone found that the innovators did 
belong to more clubs, etc., and held more offices 
than did followers. Is it more likely that per- 
sonality predisposes both to centrality and 
innovation than innovativeness leads to indi- 
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viduals being members of social clubs? Revert- 
ing to Becker’s study, we would wish to know 
something about the personality of the persons 
involved and also whether centrality applied to 
innovative health officers in the field of health 
only, or in all of their social life. If health 
officers exhibited centrality both in social life 
and professional life, this would support a psy- 
chological model but tend to reject Becker’s 
model because it does not conform with his 
“desire to maintain prestige” explanation, Al- 
though such a test would be useful, its result 
would not be decisive either way. 

Clearly the arguments put forward here are 
speculative, and there is some doubt about their 
validity, given that some studies have not found 
psychological variable useful in diffusion re- 
search. However, there are a number of conflict- 
ing suggestions in the general diffusion litera- 
ture, owing possibly to the neglect of intervening 
psychological variables. It would seem useful if 
future studies controlled for psychological vari- 
ables to establish their significance. We can do 
no better than echo Becker’s (1970:281) sen- 
sible concluding point: “Future research, utiliz- 
ing experimental designs in small-group situa- 
tions, should yield the greater control needed 
to further test these causal hypotheses.” 


STEPHEN BLACK 
Social Technology Associates 
Manchester, England 
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REPLY TO BLACK 


Since Rogers (1962:178) noted that “there 
are few studies that have related adequate 


measures of personality variables to innovative- . 


ness,” recurrent pleas have been made (e.g., 
Hagen, 1962; Miles, 1964) for research to 
identify ‘‘psychological” characteristics asso- 
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ciated with differential adoption of innovations. 
This avenue for understanding the innovator 
is analcgous to the “trait approach” employed 
in an earlier decade to study the quite similar 
phenomenon of leadership, where most of the 
California Psychological Inventory (CPI) scales 
mentioned by Black were also applied (Stog- 
dill, 1948). That approach has been termed 
“futile” (Guilford, 1959:470), mainly because 
no consistent group of traits could be found to 
characterize “leaders” independent of the 
organizetional or environmental setting. At- 
tempts to depict the “innovator personality” 
will doubtlessly face this impasse. Moreover, 
quoting Rogers (1962:178) again: “Harp 
(1960) feels that the inclusion of personality 
variables in analyses of innovativeness will 
contribute little, He states that if other 
sociological variables are included in investiga- 
tions of innovativeness, the effect of ‘.. . per- 
sonality may disappear.’ ” 

Nonetheless, Black fails to mention the few 
really interesting studies of psychological 
characteristics of Innovators (Straus, 1956; 
Loy, 1969) which suggest the worthwhileness of 
including some of these personality inventories 
in research on innovation. 

Regarding my own study, Black postulates 
the existence of psychological factors which 
would precede both centrality and time of 
adoption in some causal arrangement. I thor- 
oughly concur, but would further contend that: 
(1) my research both suggests and quantifies 
several of these dimensions; and (2) at least 
for professionals (whose behavior may be quite 
different from consumer innovators), early 
adoption of innovations may still be best inter- 
preted as a mechanism for meeting a psycho- 
logical need, rather than as the fulfillment itself. 

An important element in my proposed model 
of the diffusion process (Becker, 1970:280) is 
the argument that motivation for. innovative- 
ness is dependent upon the outcome of a kind 
of psychological “cost-benefit analysis,” where 
the psychological variables are ‘desire to obtain, 
maintain, or increase prestige and professional 
status” and “perceived risks of adoption.” 
Other study indicators which partake of per- 
sonality dimensions (and which are offered as 
“predisposing” and “intervening” variables) in- 
clude cosmopolitanism and political outlook. 
These measures together with others reported 
elsewhere (e.g., ideology, activism, and percep- 
tions of community progressiveness and willing- 
ness to innovate—-see Becker, 1969) provide at 
least a partial personality profile, with strong 
similarities to many of the CPI scales cited by 
Black. 


Further, the measure of the extent to which 
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the drive. for status is successful is “relative 
centrality,” and innovativeness is viewed as a 
valuable technique employed by the professional 
for achieving centrality. Thus, when Black asks, 
skeptically, if “innovativeness leads to indivi- 
duals being members of social clubs,” I would 
note that many clubs invite to membership only 
individuals with high prestige, which, in turn, 
may well have been attained through early 
innovative behavior. Black makes no mention 


of the literatiure review and various correla- 


tion and partial-correlation analyses which I 
present in support of this causal chain. 

Finally, Black argues that, if health officers 
with high professional centrality were also 
found to display high social centrality, it would 
“tend to reject Becker’s model because it does 
not conform with his ‘desire to maintain pres- 
tige? explanation.” I can see no necessary 
reason. why prestige gained from professional 
innovation cannot bestow some social status 
upon the innovator. In any event, the study 
does provide some data on centrality in social 
life, since it examines the relative ceéntrality of 
each health officer in the friendship networks of 
the group. Correlations between innovativeness 
and friendship centrality are considerably lower 
than those for the other networks, implying 
(contrary to Black’s position) that the innova- 
tive health officer is not necessarily “the sort 
of person likely to be sociometrically central” 
in other life areas. 


MARSHALL H. BECKER 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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COMMENT ON GOVE’S EVALUATION OF 
SOCIETAL REACTION THEORY AS 
AN. EXPLANATION FOR 
“MENTAL ILLNESS 


I must confess that when I turned to Gove’s 
“Societal Reaction As an Explanation of Mental 
Illness: An Evaluation” in ASR (October, 1970: 
873-883), I fully expected to find an article 
providing some support for the “societal re- 
action theory.” Much to my surprise I dis- 
covered that Gove had brought together certain 
empirical data that cast much doubt on the 
vakdity of the societal reaction theory as an 
explanation for mental illness. 

Thus, I had a most favorable teaction to 
Gove’s empirically supported criticism because 
I kave felt for some time that the “labeling 
school” was pushing to an extreme a well-recog- 
nized social psychological perspective that often 
was swallowed whole by many of our colleagues. 
That is, certain sociological investigators (all 
mertioned by Gove) had taken selected proposi- 
tions from social psychology, such as Cooley’s 
“locking glass self’ and Mead’s “taking the 
role of the other,” used largely to gain insight 
into the nature of the self of normal people, 
and had extended them to apply to all forms 
of deviant behavior including mental illness. 
In scretching these conceptual notions to apply 
to mental illness, these investigators have 
literally turned their backs on two centuries of 
clinical data collected by psychiatrists, analyzed 
and interpreted in numerous articles and text- 
books. Gove neatly documents the inability of 
societal reaction theory to explain mental illness 
with its primary emphasis on secondary devia- 
tion, as well as the inability of this theory to 
cope with the consequences of hospitalization, 
especially in the new climate of hospital treat- 
ment for mental illness. 

However, because the societal reaction 
theorsts in attempting to explain mental illness 
have fallen into an untenable position, it does 
not necessarily follow “that a person’s behavior 
determines the expectations of others to a much 
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greater degree than the reverse” (p. 882). This 
applies clearly to psychotic behavior, but, when 
one moves to areas of more nonpathological 


behavior, the hypothesis can be advanced that’ 


the extent to which cultural or-societal expecta- 
tions determines behavior will vary with age, 
sex, family role, education, occupational status 
and possible numerous other factors. For 
example, cultural expectations are more crucial 
in the early years, but with growing up and 
testing their personal strength in certain con- 
texts some men gradually develop the strength 
to stand alone and literally challenge cultural 
expectations. If a person’s status, wealth and/or 
personality are strong enough, he. may success- 
fully ward off any societal reactions which at- 
tempt to define for him a role‘ of secondary 
deviance. 

In many forms of deviance—delinquency, 
crime, drug addiction—societal reactions cer- 
tainly may contribute to defining and reénforc- 
ing the deviant role, but such reactions can 
hardly account for the initial behavior in these 
areas. I suspect it is in the more subtle areas 
of behavior—personality traits, social typing, 
situational definitions and the like—that societal 
reaction will most contribute to the form and 
direction of behavior in a person. In psychiatry, 
Emest Gruenberg’s social breakdown syndrome 
seems to be a good example where societal 
reaction plays a role in the development of 
disturbed behavior in a person. Both respond 
as expected; the others (society) because of 
long-held ideas about the psychotic, and the 
psychotic because he holds the same ideas and 
helpfully is prepared by the initial responses 
of officials (police, physicians, employers and 
the like) to his illness. It should also be noted 
that there are numerous agencies and devices 
in contemporary society—medical treatment, 
Alcoholic Anonymous, rehabilitation services, 
half-way houses and the like—that seek to 
combat any secondary deviance ‘hat society has 
helped to define. 

Even though I think that eee Gove 
somewhat shot past his mark in his conclusion, 
he is to be congratulated for attempting to 
nail down the sociological bias in an extreme 
form, and in so doing to bring the sociological 
perspective in line with existing facts. 

H. WARREN DUNHAM 


Columbia University and 
Wayne State University 


COMMENT ON “MENTAL ILLNESS” 


Walter Gove (“Societal Reactions As an 
Explanation of Mental Illness,” ASR, October 
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1970:873-884), in speaking of voluntary ad--.° 
missions, states that “Mechanic (1962) and.” 
Brown (1961:60) feel that public mental hos- ' 
pitals accept virtually: all such patients, but 
they present no data.” Gove is incorrect on both 
points, and apparently he misunderstands ane 
thrust of my discussion. 

Gove refers to observations I made on ‘the. 
definitional process at two public. California 
institutions in: 1958—59. Most admissions during 
that period were involuntary, and my observa-- 
tions refer primarily to such ‘patients. Although ` 
I did not present’ quantitative data, I, reported 


‘ in the article, that - during three months .of | 


observation” I never observed a case ` where 
the examining. „psychiatrist advised the patient 
that he did :not need treatment. and that he ` 
should not be in a mental: ‘hospital, 

Gove also seems to miss ‘the entire context 
of my discussion. ‘The article deals with ‘the 
screening process, anë my point was that what- 
ever sericus screening took place occurred bé- 
fore hospital admission: (Incidentally, ‘Gove . 
arrives at a similar conclusion.) The purpose of 
my article was to explain the contingencies 
under which the screening process varied. I 
noted, for example, that “Psychiatric hospitals 
filled well over capacity will attempt to control 
more carefully those they will accept for treat- 
ment. But should beds be available, as was the 
case with the hospitals studied, it is likely they 
will absorb whoever appears, at least for a 

me.” I also noted that “In the crowded state 
or county hospitals, which is the most typical 
situation, the psychiatrist does not have suf- 
ficient time to make a very complete psychiatric 
diagnosis, nor do his psychiatric tools provide . 
him with the equipment for an expeditious 
screening of the patient.” Some of the contin- 
gencies affecting the treatment process have 
changed in recent years, and hopefully they will 
continue to change further. To treat such pro- 
cesses as patient flow as static and independent 
of institutional infuences is to miss a key 
sociolog:cal issue. 

I am not in major disagreement with Gove; 
nevertheless, the record should be corrected. 


Davin MECHANIC 
University of Wisconsin 


REPLY TO DUNHAM AND MECHANIC 


Regarding Dunham, I am pleased with Dun- 
ham’s overall evaluation of my paper. However, 
at one point he has misrepresented what I said. 
In his third paragraph he quotes me as saying 
“that a person’s behavior determines the expec- 
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|- tations of others to a much greater degree than 
. the reverse.” He then argues that although this 


i clearly applies to psychotic behavior, it is not . 


so clear that it applies in all other areas of 
behavior and he takes me to task for implying 
that it does.(see his last paragraph). 

r He. has, in fact, ‘quoted me out of -context; 
this- is obvious if one loéks at the sentence 
kë ‘quotes from. The sentence reads as follows: 
“The evidence reviewed suggests that a person’s 
“behavior determines the expectations of others 
to a much ‘greater degree ‘than ‘the reverse” 


(italics added, Gove, 1970:882). The’ evidence . 


referred to deals with the. disturbed (generally ` 
psychotic) behavior that leads to. entrance into 
the mentally ill role. I then go ‘on to state: “In 
the long run, however, the ‘expectations of 
' others may: play. an important role in deter- 
mining. the -behavior of «a: person, and such 
expectations should be taken into account in a 
general theory of mental illness’ (Gove, 1970: 
822). -This statement is followed by a long 
` footnote discussing one way in which social 
expectations may contribute to the develop- 
ment of chronic mental illness, 

Thus while I feel the societal reaction expla- 
nation of mental illness is largely incorrect, I 
am. in agreement with Dunham that the social 
expectations of others are important in deter- 
mining behavior, including deviant behavior. I 
thought this was clear from my paper, but if 
it is not, I welcome this chance to clarify my 
position. 

Regarding Mechanic. I note that Mechanic 
is not in major disagreement with me. Never- 
theless he says that in reporting on his paper 
~ I make mistakes in indicating that his observa- 
tions were based on voluntary patients and in 
stating that he did not present data. Further- 
more, he suggests that I missed the entire point 
of his discussion. I would like to comment on 
these remarks. 

First, let me say that one of the reasons I 
incorrectly inferred that his observations re- 
ferred to voluntary patients was precisely be- 
cause I did understand one of the major points 
that he was making. As noted in his letter, 
Mechanic suggested in his article that when 
hospitals are overcrowded, they tend not to 
accept certain types of patients (those who are 
not seriously ill mentally), but when there are 
beds available, they will accept. all comers. Be- 
cause his observation regarding admission prac- 
tices is presented in conjunction with this 
point, I assumed (incorrectly) that his ob- 
servations had a bearing on this point, namely 
that they referred to cases where the hospital 
could exercise its discretion (voluntary admis- 
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sions) and not to cases which the hospital kad 
to accept (committed patients). A second reason 
for my assuming that he was referring to volun- 


„tary admissions was that in the context from 


which: my citation was taken he explicitly refers 


_ to different types of voluntary patients and 


does not refer to committed patients when dis- 
cussing types of patients that could be legiti- 
mately not be admitted (Mechanic 1962:70). 

Turning to the question of whether or not 
Mechanic presented data, let me restate that 
he, in fact, presented no data. This, of course, 
is not to say that his observations were not 
based on data, but only that he does not share 
these data with the reader. Mechanic has indi- 
cated to me ‘that his observations were not part 
of a systematic study, that he did not keep for- 
mal records, and that his finding was incidental 
to his major concerns at the time. Such data can ° 
be heuristic (and thus important), but one 
should entertain questions regarding their re- 
liability. 

Regarding Mechanic’s observation that I 
missed his major point, let me suggest that he 
may have reached this conclusion because he 
did not understand the purpose of my paper. 
I was attempting to evaluate the empirical ade- 
guacy of the societal reaction explanation of 
mental illness, Mechanic’s paper involved a 
discussion of the factors involved in identify- 
ing and defining mental illness; but with the 
exception of the passage cited, his paper does 
not present any original empirical observations. 
Thus the passage of his paper that was cited 
was the only part that was really relevant to 
my paper. 

Regarding another of Mechanic’s comments, 
I would like to note that I do not consider 
patient flow as static, and I doubt that anyone 
familiar with the recent history of psychiatric 
hospitalization would. Probably the most drastic 
change in patient flow has been the recent in- 
crease in the admission rates that has been 
associated with the marked improvements in 
psychiatric treatment. For example, in the state 
of Washington (1966, 1967) the total admis- 
sion rate went from 104 per 100,000 in 1955’ 
to 136 per 100,000 in 1966. This increase is 
entirely accounted for by an increase in volun- 
tary admissions. I believe that this is a type of 
change that the societal reaction perspective 
would have difficulty explaining. I would also 
like to note that this change cannot be ac- 
counted for by simply assuming the hospital 
accepted all comers. In my three years of 
working in a state mental hospital in Washing- 
ton, I became aware (through chance remarks) 
of a number of prospective voluntary patients 
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THE COMING CRISIS OF WESTERN SOCIOLOGY, by Alvin W. Gouldner. New York: 


Basic Books, 1970. 528 pp. $12.50. 


Guy E. SWANSON 
University of Cakfornia, Berkeley 


This is a big book: big in size, in conception, 
and in implication. In fact, it is three books. 
They run concurrently. Something must be said 
about each before the work as a whole can be 
correctly appreciated. 

Book One presents the’ main argument. 
Gouldner asks us to assume that all of the fol- 
lowing statements are true: 

(1) There are at present only two significantly 
different approaches to explanation in sociology. 

(2) The two are intrinsically opposed. This 
is so because they spring from groups in society 
that are inherently in opposition. 

(3) One of these approaches derives from 
Comtian positivism and/or Comtian utilitari- 
anism. The functionalism of Parsons is its most 
elaborated and characteristic incarnation in the 
modern scene. 

(4) This is the regnant approach in Western 
universities and will therefore be called Western 
Sociology or Academic Sociology. 

(5) The other approach is Marxism. 

(6) Academic Sociology cannot deal with so- 
cial change whereas Marxism can. 

(7) Western societies are rapidly changing 
and their governors require explanations and in- 
formation to guide decisions concerning the 
process and direction of change. 

(8) Their demands for a sociology relevant 
for change are heightened by the commitment 
in Western societies to a welfare state, itself a 
novel venture. 

(9) The requirements for a new sociology 
will shape the work of sociologists because the 
salaries and the research of many sociologists 
are supported by agencies of the welfare state. 
On these assumptions, it follows that: 

(10) There are great pressures on Academic 
-Sociology to move away from functionalist 
theories. 

(11) Academic Sociology will begin to adopt 
more and more features of Marxism even at the 
expense of the purity of its functionalist archi- 
tectonics. This will be a crisis for Academic 
Sociology. 

(12) Academic Sociologists and their sponsors 
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wili be accepting an approach that is antithetical 
to zhe interests of their “class” and supportive 
of their “class enemies.” The crisis is thus 
personal and social as well as epistemological. 

(In a parenthetic chapter (Ch. 12), Gouldner 
describes the growth of a complementary crisis 
in Marxism. The states of Eastern Europe are 
faced with the management of societies that, 
hav-ng changed, are now becoming stable. Marx- 
ism lacks the theoretical tools that are needed 
by heir governing classes. Therefore Marxian 
Sociologists are turning to functionalism and are 
findng unsuspected values in it.) 

It may be, however, that we do not quite 
believe statements 1-9. Is it really the case that 
there are only two sociologies that offer signifi- 
cant'y different theoretical resources? Gouldner 
provides no technical criteria to undergird this 
division of existing theory. He relies instead 
upor the numbers and “prominence” of the 
supporters of these points of view. On the one 
side there is Talcott Parsons and his many dis- 
tingtished students. On the other side are the 
intellectuals, planners, and administrators whose 
approach is applauded by “half the states of 
the world.” 

Fazed with this impending confrontation be- 
tween David and Goliath it may be pedantic to 
ask whether symbolic interactionism, and its 
relatives and offshoots, ought to be granted 
status as a third party. Or human ecology. Or 
some or all of the other varieties of structural 
and mteractionist analysis that abound in our 
journals and textbooks. Or to note that the 
bulk əf sociological research seems not to em- 
ploy a functionalist or a Marxian framework 
for tke definition or interpretation of variables. 
Or to observe that many of the best-known of 
modern Academic Sociologists make great use 
of Marx: Lynd, Selznick, Bendix, Barrington 
Moore, Lipset, Warner, Lenski, C. Wright Mills, 
Coser, Janowitz, Wilensky, Slater, Blau, S. M. 
Miller, and Alvin W. Gouldner—to name only 
a few. Or smell-minded to suggest that Academic 
Sociology has managed to develop important 
theories of change, including the ones associated 
with che names of .Ogburn, Redfield, W. I. 
Thomes, Blumer, Turner, and Smelser. And to 
find tkat theories of change existed even before 
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Marx, and that they came from men he would 
not have embraced as brothers—or have we 
misread Adam Smith and Machiavelli and St. 
Augustine? Perhaps, for the duration of this 
emergency, we should not take time to ask 
whether most or all of the major approaches to 
sociology found in Western universities in the 
last one hundred years are rationalizations in 
support of interests peculiar to the ruling classes 
of industrial capitalism. But here, Gouldner 
himself shares our doubts. He finds the essentials 
of functionalism even in Plato and in the new 
understanding of society that he sees emerging 
in the socialist states. 

Does Gouldner fully accept his nine assump- 
tions? As anyone knows who has followed his 
publications, Gouldner is immersed in the his- 
tory of social thought and of sociological theory. 
He has made the sociological perspective his 
own and has offered a series of uncommon ex- 
tentions and explications of its powers. He does 
not retract his nine assumptions, but he can 
scarcely accept them without important qualifi- 
cations. It is therefore inevitable that, as Book 
One unfolds, the magnitude and certainty of 
the coming crisis diminish and the description 
of its nature becomes progressively vague. 
Gouldner’s final position is worth quoting: 


The central implication of a crisis is not, of 
course, that the “patient will die.” Rather, the 
implication is that a system in crisis may, rela- 
tively soon, become something quite different 
than it has been, A system undergoing crisis will 
change in signficant ways from its present con- 
dition. While some of these changes may be only 
temporary and may soon restore the system to 
its previous condition, this is not the distinctive 
implication of a system crisis. A crisis, rather, 
points to the possibility of change that may be 
more permanent, producing a basic metamorpho- 
sis in the total character.... (p. 341) 


And, he continues: 


... My view is that an infrastructure conducive 
to a functional theory will persist for the foresee- 
able future. At the same time, however, I expect 
it to have a less commanding influence on Aca- 
demic Sociology as a whole, leaving increasing 
room for the development of social theories of a 
less conservative character and, indeed, I expect 
that a part of sociology will become increasingly 
radicalized. There will, in short, be a growth of 
a “radical sociology” which, while never the 
dominant perspective of Academic sociologists, 
will grow in influence, particularly among the 
younger, rising generation. (p. 437) 


There is enough use of “may” and “possibly” 
here to suggest that Academic Sociologists need 
not immediately clean out their desks and turn 
in their keys. 

Book Two would seem to be a natural sub- 
division of Book One, but it is developed along 
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independent as well as complementary lines. Its 
subject is Parsonsian functionalism in its ideo- 
logical relevance, and Gouldner grants it more 
than 60 per cent of his pages. 

There are two ways of coming at this subject. 
Gouldner takes both. He considers the formal 
character of Parsonsian theory and the special 
place given in it to factors like morality, religion, 
and culture, and to their system-conserving 
properties. He also makes an informal content- 
analysis of Parsons’ writings to isolate the au- 
thor’s latent views on topics crucial from a 
Marxian perspective: change, property, power 
and wealth, moralistics and order, and the main 
drift of social evolution. 

A great deal has been written about Parsons 
from the first of these approaches, some of it 
appearing in Gouldner’s own papers on reci- 
procity and on functionalism. He recounts much 
of it here and draws the familiar conclusions. 
There are, however, some valuable additions. 
Gouldner on the evils of private property is a 
delight to read. So is Gouldner when he pro- 
poses that conflict and competition rather than 
normative commitments are the source and 
guarantee of social order, and when he suggests 
that these processes embody a superior morality 
and a superior value for individuals. Little of 
this is new or responsive to the more impressive 
counter-arguments, but the language is fresh, the 
juxtaposition with Parsons’ conclusions is dra- 
matic, and the level of sophistication is excep- 
tionally high. 

Many of the same things can be said about 
his content analysis of Parsons’ personal ide- 
ology. It is not news that Parsons believes re- 
ligion is important, that his treatment of social 
evolution has a strong Hegelian cast, that he 
tends to see Protestant Christianity and the so- 
cial system of the United States of America as 
at the cutting edge of the social future, and that 
he believes it inevitable, and perhaps a good 
thing, that we have, in modernized societies, 
a large growth of rationality and science, of 
specialization, and of organizational complexity. 
Several previous commentators have observed 
that when he writes about stratification, power, 
wealth, and influence, Parsons has little to say 
concerning conflict, force, or strategies of ma- 
nipulation. (Gouldner seems to regard this as 
evidence for a sin of commission—a purposeful, 
or almost purposeful, muting of everything that 
might upset an existing social order. Parsons 
himself would likey see his omissions as result- 
ing, not from his ignorance of the fluidity or the 
rough and tumble of social life, but from his 
effort to focus on points that existing theories 
failed to systematize: on the sources and mech- 
anisms of organized continuity.) 
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It is here in Book Two that Gouldner gives 
us some data on professional sociologists. He 
and J. T. Sprehe conducted a survey of Ameri- 
can sociologists, asking for, among other things, 
their view of functionalism. The questionnaire 
was mailed in 1964 to 6,762 members of the 
American Sociological Association. Fifty-one per 
cent replied. Eight per cent of the respondents 
agreed “in varying degrees of intensity” with the 
statement that “Functional analysis and theory 
still retain great value for contemporary so- 
ciology” (p. 168). There was a negative rela- 
tionship between the respondents’ answers to 
this question and their age: five per cent of 
those over age fifty were unfavorable and 14 per 
cent of those of ages 20 to 29 (p. 377). It was 
also discovered that respondents who believed 
that shared beliefs and values are important for 
social order were more favorable toward func- 
tionalism than were others. The question was 
posed in this way: “The most basic sources of 
stability in any group are the beliefs and values 
which its members share.” Eighty per cent of 
those favorable to functionalism agreed, as con- 
trasted with 64 per cent of those who were un- 
favorable (pp. 247—248). Next, it was found 
that the respondents who claimed some specific 
religious affiliation were more often favorable 
to functionalism than those who claimed none 
(pp. 258-259). Finally, Gouldner and Sprehe 
discovered that respondents who were friendly 
to functionalism were more likely to have 
thought of becoming clergymen (27.6 per cent 
of all respondents) and to attend church more 
frequently than were those who were unfriendly 
(pp. 243, 258). Gouldner’s general conclusion 
from these data is that Parsons’ theory only 
makes articulate a point of view held widely 
among American sociologists. Since he did not 
ask his respondents for their evalution of other 
theoretical perspectives or for comparative judg- 
ments about the relative merits of functionalism, 
this conclusion is pure conjecture. 

And so to Book Three. This is the motiva- 
tional core of the whole. It makes its presence 
known in the first paragraph of Gouldner’s pref- 
ace: 


Social theorists today work within a crumb- 
ling social matrix of paralyzed urban centers and 
battered campuses . .. we theorize today within 
the sound of guns. The old order has the picks 
of a hundred rebellions thrust into its hide. (p. 
vii) 

What characterizes that old order? Do not con- 
fuse it, Goldner says, with urbanization, indus- 
trialization, accelerated social change, or bureau- 
cratization. Do not identify it with the spread 
of rationality and impersonality at the expense 
of sentiment and community. All of these are 
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of lesser importance or are only outgrowths of 
what is central. The tough, deep-rooted, and 
corrupting center is free-market capitalism. 
Whether it is acknowledged as sich or not, 
Western sociology is one long apologetic for this 
capitalist order. The time has come to cry it 
down from every classroom in the land. And not 
only that. The time has come to cry up the 
values of the psychedelic culture—the hippies 
and the New Left, the values of the young 
Marx who saw things human and whole and 
who would have rejected the rigidities of Stalin- 
ism and the crudities of Maoism, the values of 
the Romantics who embodied passion and par- 
ticularity. And not only these. Gouldner is a 
bred-in-the-bone sociologist who offers as his 
epigraph for this book these words from 
Nietzsche: “Here are the priests; and although 
they are my enemies ... my blood is related 
to theirs.” A hundred years of specialized soci- 
ological theory and four thousand years of re- 
corded social thought contains many and diverse 
conceptions of proven value and he will not let 
them go. They have been perverted but not out- 
dated, and all must be renewed by a new in- 
tegration and then reaffirmed. He calls us to ef- 
fect that integration. He christens it “reflexive 
sociology.” He calls us to enact it; to embody 
it; to cry it up. 

This summons is attractive. We are people 
first and sociologists only second, third, fourth, 
or barely so. Our sociology necessarily serves the 
higher interests in our lives or it subverts them, 
and it does so whether we will it or not. The 
worth of sociology, as of any human enterprise, 
is its relevance for people. It can pass this test 
and fail to meet some canons of technical rigor 
or of formal comprehensiveness, coherence, and 
elegance. Or it can meet every scientific criterion 
and be worthless. 

Of equal importance, the quality of science 
as science depends heavily upon the rigor and 
comprehensiveness and sophistication with which 
we articulate our larger interests and the stead- 
fastness with which we serve them. The better 
developed is our foundation in social under- 
standing and commitment, the greater is the 
likelihood that our approach in a science will be 
fresh and fundamental, the less is it likely that 
we will be seduced by scholasticism and tech- 
nicism or limited by parochial concerns. 

The implementation of these ideas requires 
more than a style of science. It requires a way 
of life, a praxis. It entails commitment, habit, 
and effort—in community and society, work and 
play, family and friendship. That is one of the 
deep implications of the sociology of knowledge 
and also of every faith sufficient for the whole 
of a human life. 


— 
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To this point, most sociologists would con- 
cur with Gouldner’s manifesto on behalf of a 
reflexive sociology. Nor would many challenge 
his statement that the problems addressed in a 
science at any given time are chosen because 
‘they are relevant for some wider concerns of the 
scientists involved, and that the findings of sci- 
ence will be interpreted and used according to 
that relevance. And they would be pleased that 
Gouldner, if I read him correctly, does not 
deny that technical considerations also have an 
important role in what we do, especially in help- 
ing us to judge the reality and reliability of ob- 
servations and the consistency and the formal 
centrality of arguments. He does not deny that 
the things we observe are independent of our 
conceptions or that they often refuse to con- 
form to our most trusted and elegant theories. 
Rather he chooses to stress the ways in which 
scientific work is mot “‘value-free” and to scant 
those of its aspects in which the play of values 
-is sufficiently controlled to enable the events we 
observe to “bite back”—to confirm or discon- 
firm our hypotheses. 

But immediately Gouldner offers us this 
broad view of relexive sociology, he begins to 
impose limits upon it. He will not accept just 
any wide and humane commitment as the basis 
for his practice or ours. The traditional human- 
isms will not do because they carry for him a 
deep taint of elitism (p. 503). No religious 
commitment, traditional or otherwise, is ever 
mentioned. Liberalism is not a candidate: “Re- 
flexive Sociology premisses that the character 
of any sociology is affected by its political praxis 
and that further development of sociology now 
requires its liberation from the political praxis 
of liberalism” (p. 502). Nor will society itself 
provide a suitable framework. Man is the mea- 
sure (p. 508). And this is only a partial cata- 
logue of the negatives. 

There are near-positives as well. “Reflexive 
Sociology . . . rests upon an awareness of 2 
fundamental paradox: namely, that those who 
supply the greatest resources for the institu- 
tional development of sociology are precisely 
those who most distort its quest for knowledge. 
And a Reflexive Sociology is aware that this is 
not the pecularity of any one type of established 
social system, but is common to them all” (p. 
498). “A Reflexive Sociology can grasp this 
hostile information: all the powers-that-be are 
inimical to the highest ideals of sociology” (p. 
499). “The integrity of a radical, and hence a 
Reflexive Sociology depends on its ability to 
resist all merely authoritative definitions of 
reality, and it is most authentically expressed 
in resisting the irrationalities of these authorities 
met daily in eye-to-eye encounter” (pp. 503- 
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504). More specifically; a man is no radical who 
“plays the sycophant to the most petty author- 
ities in his university,’ “who is a coiled spring 
ready to punish the rebels among his own gradu- 
ate students,” who “subserviently fawns upon 
his Department Chairman,” “who denounces op- 
portunistic power politics, but practices it daily 
among his university colleagues” (p. 503). 
“Something of what this [Reflexive Sociology] 
means in a university context is suggested by 
Karl Loewenstein’s personal appreciation of 
Max Weber: ‘He could not hold his peace. In all 
the eight years that I knew him, he was for- 
ever invalved in scholarly and political feuds 
which he waged with implacable intensity... .’” 
(p. 504). But Reflexive Sociology “is [not] only 
a nay-saying ...; it should be just as much con- 
cerned with the positive formulations of new 
societies, of utopias, in which men might live 
better. . . .” (p. 503). “It sees that history, 
culture, end society never exhaust biography, 
that everywhere men live with the ‘loose ends’ 
of an existence that they are constantly striving 
to pull together,” and it is designed to help pro- 
vide that integration (p. 510). 

This last is really the crux of Gouldner’s book. 
Taken as a whole, his treatise deals only pe- 
ripherally with sociology. It is a call for the 
reformation of man and society in the West. 
(Implicity, in the East as well.) Parsons and 
the Functionalists are to be taken Seriously not 
for themselves but insofar as they represent 
Western civilization as it has existed and grown: 
beginning with the Greeks, continuing to the 
Marxist diremption, persisting ever since. It is 
in this context that it makes sense to juxtapose 
the official orthodoxy of half the states of earth 
against central tendencies in the thought of 
members of the American Sociological Associa- 
tion. It is in this context that the subtleties and 
complexities of Parsons’ thought can be ignored 
-that the powerfully radical elements in his 
whole corpus can be discounted and only the 
conservative elements be brought to light and 
that Gouldner can dare to offer only the slender 
documentation that he provides for his asser- 
tions. And this context may explain why Gould- 
her’s presentation of the methods employed in 
his and Sprehe’s survey of sociologists is too 
fragmentary to allow us to judge its worth and 
why every statement he makes about the find- 
ings is flawed by technical errors or unjustified 
interpretations. If one says with C. Wright Mills 
that it is only the “main drift” that counts and 
if one knows what that drift is—knows it be- 
yond the need for further argument or evidence 
—and if men and societies and “facts” are to 
be considered in one’s exposition only in their 
status as representatives of some historical 
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tendency, then one need not bother to try to see 
them as they are in their historical particularity. 

This context may also explain some of the 
grounds for Gouldner’s appreciation of Marx- 
ism. Unlike Western Sociology, Marxism at- 
tempts no clear differentiation between social 
thought and social science or betweén social 
thought and social philosophy or between social 
philosophy and an ultimate metaphysic. True, 
the record shows the failure of almost every 
distinctive historical forecast based upon it, but 
it has a powerful attraction as a unified system 
of thought and one that is in touch with major 
elements in Western Humanism and that ap- 
proaches in comprehensiveness the structures of 
religious faith. Indeed, Gouldner tells us that the 
task set for Reflexive Sociology is an integration 
of the whole of human existence that “was 
once the task of religion” (p. 510). 

Perhaps I err. There is a sense in which so- 
ciology and sociologists play a central role in 
this book. Gouldner seems to see us as the po- 
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tential or implicit theologians of the new secu- 
lar religion for which he calls. 

A call for reformation is not reformation it- 
self nor a prescription for life when once it is re- 
formed. A call for a perpetual reformation in 
which every variety of social order and culture 
and personality is idolatrous is, by itself, a sum- 
mors to free ourselves for nothing. It strips 
Sustaining value from everything about persons 
that is particular to their time and place and 
bod-es and it leaves, as a characterization of 
men and women, only a few biological impera- 
tives around which to build the fundamentals of 
thei? existence: sex, hunger, motility, and death. 
And that is perilously close to the conception of 
man as man to which Gouldner comes in his 
concluding chapter. Gouldner prophesies that 
men thus unencumbered will be warmed by a 
new and loftier morality. That is hard to believe. 
To cate another social theorist, “if I speak in the 
tongues of men and of angels, but have not 
love...” 





STEVEN E. DEUTSCH * 
University of Oregon 


It is fortunate that in this period of burgeon- 
ing publication there is on occasion the appear- 
ance of a truly momumental book; one which 
ought to be read and which restablishes the no- 
tion that it is as important to read books as 
well as to write them. Alvin Gouldner’s book is 
one of these uncommonly rare, important books. 
It is a book that should be read by all sociolo- 
gists, as well as all others who are challenged 
by some of the most critical questions of our 
times. This is the second in Gouldner’s trilogy 
on the social origins of social theory, and it 
goes to the heart of some fundamental questions 
which touch the lives of all men today. 

In essence, this work outlines the role of 
ideology in dominant social theory today and 
traces the historical emergence of what Gouldner 
calls Establishment Sociology. In this discussion 
he offers some overriding observations—proba- 
bly the most crucial of which is the contention 
that sociology is not pure science at all, but the 
work of humans who have failed to account for 
their own humanness while attempting to ob- 
jectify the study of human conduct in their in- 
quiries. The uses of sociology have changed over 
time in the West, and in the socialist nations as 


* I am grateful for the comments I received on a 
draft of these remarks from my colleague Ted 
Goertzel. 


well. Gouldner discerns an entropy phenome- 
non; that is, the convergence of intellectual 
traditions between academic sociology (i.e., Par- 
sonien functionalism) and Marxist sociology. As 
he traces the challenges to academic sociology 
in tke United States, Gouldner offers an urgent 
call for what he calls a Reflexive Sociology, 
about which [I will have more to say below. 
Most readers in the field of sociology will 
place this significant book in the context of 
Alvin Gouldner’s other writings, and in the 
larger debate occurring within the field. One can 
point to Gouldner’s sociology-of-knowledge anal- 
ysis >f the ideological role of the recent report 
on sociology by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, with its non-scientific advocacy of wel- 
fare statism, in contrast to the practical-tech- 
nical concern with efficacy and public accommo- 
dation in the remarks of two recent presidents 
of the American Sociological Association in the 
same symposium (ASR, April’ 1970). Or we 
might note the concern expressed by the cur- 
rent president (ASR, October 1970) as he as- 
sesses sociology and the distrust of reason, and 
contrast this with the coming crisis which Gould- 
ner senses in the field of sociology. Establish- 
ment Sociologists decry the assault on the uni- 
versities, plead that the academy is not able to 
deal with the societal crisis, and argue that in- 
tellectuals have recoiled from their frustration 
and sense of impotency and have wrongly con- 
verted the universities into political battle- 
grourds. Further, they see in contemporary 
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youth the manifestation of unresolved genera- 
tional-familial conflict which explains the un- 
pleasantries of youthful protest within and with- 
out the halls of ivy. Non-sociological social 
analysts, on the other hand, have lauded the 
emergence of a new consciousness illustrated by 
contemporary youth with new mannerisms, val- 
ues, and behavioral commitments (Charles 
Reich, The Greening of America), Gouldner’s 
books will be a personal comfort to neither per- 
spective, but his approach will clearly sit most 
uncomfortably with Freudian oriented and in- 
fluenced social science community, as well as Es- 
tablishment Sociologists in the functionalist tra- 
dition. 

Gouldner’s monumental work goes beyond the 
writings of C. Wright Mills, whose writings have 
had great impact on anti-establishment thinking, 
and whose concerns were with the ideolcgical 
factors in social theory. Like Mills, he offers a 
very substantial and well-documented argument 
that makes other current work seem more sig- 
nificant (for example, David Horowitz, “Social 
Science or Ideology,” Berkeley Journal of So- 
ciology, 1970). In this present book Gouldner 
aimed to “. . . search out some critical under 
standing of the social mission of Academic So- 
ciology, and to formulate some tentative ideas 
about the social mandate with which it operates, 
the ideologies it expresses, and the link it has 
to the larger society” (p. 26). Gouldner tegins 
his book with an extremely insightful commen- 
tary on the importance of social theory and a 
strong word of caution to radicals who believe 
theory is irrelevant: “Radicals who believe that 
they can separate the task of developing theory 
from that of changing society are not in fact 
acting without a theory, but with one that is 
tacit and therefore unexaminable and uncorrect- 
able. If they do not learn to use their theory 
self-consciously, they will be used by it” (p. 5). 
The argument is then assuredly not antitheo- 
retical, but points out the ideological properties 
of social theory. While American cities burn and 
American military might destroys a people and 
culture in Southeast Asia, Talcott Parsons and 
his fellow Establishment Sociologists launch 
their celebration of American society. ‘“Politi- 
cally, Lipset’s argument is the classical conserva- 
tive brief against abrupt tensionful change which 
might disrupt legitimacy, continuity, and grad- 
ualism” (p. 48). But Gouldner does not contend 
that mainstream sociology is conservative today 
(see T. B. Bottomore’s analysis of Lipset in 
“Conservative Man” in the New York Review 
of Books, October 8, 1970). Rather, he incicates 
that sociology is most congenial with corporate 
liberalism and serves state welfarism very well: 
“the academic social sciences embody an ac- 
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commodation to the alienation of man in con- 
temporary society, rather than a determined ef- 
fort to transcend it” (p. 53). If this sounds 
like the pietistic clergyman quieting his flock 
(á la Liston Popes Millhands and Preachers), 
then we should have no difficulty in accepting 
L. Baritz’ view of sociologists as the servants 
of power. And this is precisely the role which 
Gouldner sees sociologists performing. Since 
liberalism allows them to seek remedies for so- 
cietal failures without challenging essential so- 
cietal premises, the sociologist can work within 
and then for society—and with a substantial 
stake in the society, for the sociologist’s “op- 
portunities grow as the crises of his society 
deepens” (p. 59). “It has become the essential 
role of the sociologist-as-liberal-technologue to 
foster the optimistic image of American society 
as a system whose major problems are deemed 
altogether soluble within existent master institu- 
tions, if only enough technical skills and finan- 
cial resources are appropriated” (p. 501). 

Gouldner traces the historical formulations 
and evolution of social theory. He reviews the 
experience of the French and Industrial Revolu- 
tions and examines the emergence of utilitarian- 
ism and positivism as the 19th century accommo- 
dation to changing class relationships. Yet, since 
“functionalism thus served to defend existing 
social arrangements on nontraditional grounds” 
(p. 124) it was congenial in the American set- 
ting but not in the English. American func- 
tionalism, personified in the work of Talcott 
Parsons, “is engaged in constituting social 
worlds, rather than simply in researching them” 
(p. 84). Its function is not to research facts, 
but “to provide an anxiety-reducing reorienta- 
tion to it” (p. 86). Gouldner’s efforts are not to 
trace a detailed social history of sociology and 
its theorists, but to note that through the major 
periods of development—positivism, Marxism, 
classical sociology and Parsonian structural-func- 
tionalism—theorizing “has taken one of its mo- 
tivations from political frustration and power- 
lessness” (p. 153). Since the objective of this 
book is to note the factors shaping social theory, 
Gouldner comes after his first chapters to the 
major recent phase of American sociology, and 
notes that a careful examination of “the World 
of Telcott Parsons” is called for. More than 
one-third of the book is placed in this section, 
which is in addition to the considerable atten- 
tion given to Parsons throughout the rest of the 
book. The logic of such emphasis would seem 
apparent, and Gouldner’s lucid, brilliantly 
charted, and persuasive analysis makes this 
analysis of Parsons the single most important 
work on the topic in the sociological literature 
to date, 
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In light of the very considerable debate about 
the young-versus-old Marx (something set aside 
in the socialist states and still an intellectual 
exercise among bourgeois social theorists, as 
pointed out by Gajo Petrovic, Marx in the Mid- 
20th Century), it is interesting to follow Gould- 
ner’s analysis as he indicates the shift in the 
writings of Talcott Parsons from the late 1920’s, 
through the 1930’s, and up to the present time. 
He notes that “Parsons never has cited a single 
one of Marx’s own writings, not even in his 
1965 paper on Marx” (p. 185). This, says 
Gouldner, is because of the congenial nature of 
early Marx to a voluntaristic theory, and since 
Parsons was committed to an anti-Marxist pos- 
ture he basically ignored this complementarity 
which Gouldner sees. Parsons’ change from the 
1920’s to the 1930’s is seen as an intellectual 
response to the national and international crisis 
of the times: the depression and its socialist as- 
saults. However, since functionalism is “not 
really committed to social order in general, but 
only to preserving jts own social order” (p. 
281), the theory based on a quest for social 
order is an ideology that is “more congenial to 
those who have more to lose” (p. 254). In 
brief, in Gouldner’s overview we see a protected 
class of social theorists living out the depression 
on the elite Harvard University campus, re- 
moved from any of the social ills and yet sensi- 
tive to the ideological critiques of the American 
social-economic-political order. 

From this vantage point comes forth a theo- 
retical schema in Parsons’ voluntaristic theory 
of action. With the shift in the posture of the 
society after the Second World War another 
kind of stress emerges. “In 1953 Parsons looked 
upon his American system and found it good” 
(p. 289). “The voluntaristic schema extolled 
individual striving, and the social system model 
extolled spontaneously regulated patterns of 


cooperation ...; both... are implicit generali- . 


zations from an image of a free market and a 
‘laissez-faire’ economy that Parsons projected 
onto the society at large” (p. 348). This is all 
well and good for the 1930’s when the free en- 
terprise system needed defending, or in the post- 
World War II period when it was clear that 
our social system emerged militarily victorious 
and was still socially and economically more to 
be desired than the opposite models. 

With the growing importance of the state, 
however, a shift in Parsonian theory was re- 
quired, This was not difficult, for in Gouldner’s 
words, “functionalists . . . are conscientious 
‘guardians’ devoted to the maintenance of the 
social machinery of whatever industrial society 
they are called upon to service” (p. 332). What 
the State needed was a social theory that would 


indicate the direction for domestic problem solv- 
ing and extending American power abroad. This 
thrust has produced a new sensitivity to eco- 
nomic variables, and Gouldner examines the 
move away from the functionalism “which 
premises that social order can be maintained re- 
gardiess of the level and distribution of economic 
gratifications, and thus treats economic arrange- 
ment as ‘givens’” (p. 343). I see a breaking 
away from the functionalist perspectives toward 
economic sociology taking on significant propor- 
tions in the present period, and a return to clas- 
sical political economy as an intellectual stimulus 
that I think will lead to important theoretical de- 
velopments in the next period of sociological 
thinking. On this I probably agree with Gould- 
ner, although as I shall suggest below, he does 
not paint the portrait for us in this work. 

In short, Gouldner has given us an intellectual 
overview of the dominant theoretician in Ameri- 
can sociology. He has shown how Parsons has 
evolved his theoretical posture in response to 
the empirical demands of the depression and 
the ideological challenges to the American sys- 
tem, again in response to the entry into the 
Cold War, again with the emerging importance 
of the welfare state. In this most recent period 
Parsons continues to extoll the virtues of the 
American system, but produces “a theoretical 
‘victory’ in place of a socio-political, real one” 
(p. 367). In addition to Parsons’ shifts, there 
has developed a “left functionalism” that has 
moved into a theoretical convergence with 
Marxism. Gouldner sees this in the writings of 
Neil Smelser and Wilbert Moore—students of 
Parsons, prominent members of Establishment 
Sociology, and sociologists concerned with social 
change theory and relationships between eco- 
nomic and social variables. Why this shiftr 
But of course! After at least two generations of 
social research, we have accumulated a wealth 
of research data which should offer empirical 
and demonstrable evidence that would require 
a shift in theoretical orientations. Science Aas 
shown the way. But no! For Gouldner con- 
cludes: “none of the changes discussed have 
derived from the accumulating empirical basis 
of sociology . . .; there is no evidence that it 
[social theory] changes in the way that the con- 
ventional ‘methodological model’ suggests it 
does, namely, out of its interaction with or as a 
response to new date” (p. 370). And here we 
have the point of it all: sociology is the product 
of humans who fail to appreciate the human and 
ideological traits that they project unto their 
research subjects among themselves, and yet 
their social theories are shaped by such ide- 
ologies, human experiences, and a range of in- 
puts which preclude the acceptance of their 
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intellectual outputs as value-free, objective, or 
scientifically based. 

Following his analysis of the development of 
sociological theory and the dominant functional- 
ism of Talcott Parsons, Gouldner traces the 
evolution of the welfare state and the shifts in 
Parsonian theory to accommodate the new de- 
mands for a practical ‘social theory that will give 
cause for celebration and yet assist in the need 
to smooth societal tensions and make the sys- 
tem more efficacious and harmonious. Gouldner 
then notes the emergence of contrary theoretical 
approaches, which share many assumptions in 
common with Parsonian theory, and yet diverge. 
Erving Goffman “is to the sociology of fraud 
what Fanon is to the sociology of force and 
violence” (p. 384); “dramaturgy reaches into 
and expresses the nature of the self as pure 
commodity, utterly devoid of any necessary use- 
value: it is the sociology of soul-selling” (p. 
383). Juxtaposed to this approach to examining 
the social packaging of the individual, Harold 
Garfinkel and the ethnomethodologists delight in 
Stripping away the social veneer and exposing 
the invisible features of social-cultural opera- 
tion. “If Goffman’s social theory was a ‘cool’ 
or ‘hip’ sociology congenial to the politically 
passive 1950’s, Garfinkel’s is a sociology more 
congenial to the activistic 1960’s, and particu- 
larly to the more politically rebellious campuses 
of the present period” (p. 395). Yet Gouldner 
does not see in Goffman, Garfinkel, or the ex- 
change theorists—~Homans and Blau—an ade- 
quate sensitivity to the dilemmas facing sociol- 
ogy. To be sure, the New Left, the character of 
the American university, and changing social and 
cultural structures are causing the crisis in soci- 
ology, and a range of contrary approaches do at- 
tempt to speak to the dissonance growing with 
Parsonian functionalism. But in Gouldner’s eyes 
the continuities and pitfalls of the past are all 
too prominent in these existing theoretical alter- 
natives; they have not resolved the sociological 
crisis in the West. 

Chapter 11 of the book is titled “From Plato 
to Parsons: The Infrastructure of Conservative 
Social Theory.” Here Gouldner suggests that 
there is a continunity from Plato to Parsons, 
with continuous emphasis on social stability and 
order, on permanence rather than social change. 
Platonism and Parsonism share a stress upon the 
rewards of social conformity and the costs of 
deviance; they conceive of good society and the 
good social actor who fits into this societal 
imagery. There are, however, a number of fac- 
tors which are generating the crisis in the so- 
ciology of the West, and the Platonic legacy 
manifest in Parsonian theory is receiving criti- 
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cal intellectual challenges. One such element is 
the interaction with Marxism. And in the fol- 
lowing chapter, Gouldner discusses the crisis of 
Marxism and the challenge of Western or Aca- 
demic Sociology in the socialist states of Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union. Using a sociology 
of knowledge framework, Gouldner develops a 
model of the structural sources of the institu- 
tionalization af academic sociology (pp. 467 ff). 
‘Whether symbolically or instrumentally sig- 
nificant, an Academic Sociology becomes in- 
stitutionalized when the integration, the sector 
coordination, of an industrial society is defined 
as the responsibility of public authorities, and 
as a technical task rather than as a problem in 
policing and political mobilization” (p. 469). 
Since the integrative tasks are seen as more 
critical ir. the socialist states in Eastern Europe, 
there is a new receptivity to academic sociology. 
American sociology, according to Gouldner, is 
most supportive of administrative, rather than 
critical, sociology in the Soviet Union, which 
means the less liberal and more communist- 
controlled wing of Soviet sociology. But, after 
all, what is fundamental is that “a sociology with 
a nonpartisan self-image can become institu- 
tionalized when the elites of a society are con- 
fident that its social scientists are, in fact, not 
neutral” (p. 470). 

Will the Marxist sociologists move in the di- 
rection of administrative technocrats working on 
the basis of an increasingly functionalist ori- 
entation and supported to do the bidding of state 
capitalism? Gouldner does not offer a complete 
picture, but sees much convergence between the 
Marxist and functionalist traditions, and notes 
the rapid rise in technica] social science in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern European countries 
influenced by American sociology. I think he 
has inadequately dealt with the role of a critical 
sociology blending the Marxist traditions of the 
East and West. He does note the Marcuse- 
Fromm-Bottomore, et al. ties with the intellec- 
tuals, especially Yugoslav and Eastern European. 
Gouldner notes the systemic features of indus- 
trial societies and the concomitant needs and 
crises, and this discussion is an important con- 
tribution to recent work by Birnbaum (The 
Crisis in Industrial Society) and others. Per- 
haps in his next book more attention will be 
placed on the impact of non-Parsonian sociology 
in the West upon the Marxist scholars in the 
East, and will include an appraisal of the trans- 
national intellectual developments in this vein. 

Gouldner’s book is not the brilliant commen- 
tary on American society that we see in, say, 
Philip Slater’s The Pursuit of Loneliness, but 
it is a fine diagnostic analysis of sociology and 
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the factors which have shaped the sociological 
enterprise in the United States. As such, it is 
probably the most important book in the field 
in recent years. The trouble may be that people 
will follow Parsons’ example of writing about 
Marx based on work about, rather than by, 
him; we may well see people talking about 
Gouldner’s analysis rather than reading this ex- 
ceptionally fine book. I hope that this is not the 
case—that it is widely read and has the impact 
on the field it deserves. 

One thing the Gouldner book will do is offer 
some legitimacy to radical social science by 
documenting what many writers have attempted 
to show. The growing interest in serious study of 
Marxist sociology and political economy will be 
nurtured by this work, and it should be expected 
that this scholarly treatment by a well-regarded 
sociologist will illustrate alternate role models to 
students of sociology. The one thing that this 
book will not do is offer an articulated alternate, 
or radical sociology. Gouldner suggests some of 
these threads, but like most critics, he does not 
offer up a full substitute set of intellectual cloth- 
ing. In a section on the potential of a radical 
sociology (p. 437 ff), he suggests that this will 
be developed first by the changing praxis, that is, 
the political activities of sociologists working to 
change their environments and relate social 
theory to practice. Second, the interaction with 
Marxism will be important in shaping a radical 
sociology. A third factor in forming radical so- 
ciology is the contradictory character of Ameri- 
can sociology: the role of the sociologist as the 
market researcher for the welfare state, the de- 
mand for objectivity in the methodology of so- 
cial research, and the historical belief in society 
as shaping men rather than men shaping society 
-—a belief reinforced by the sense of impotency 
that academic sociologists feel as they serve the 
authorities. Gouldner states that “The task, 
then, is not simply to denounce Academic So- 
ciology, but also to understand that it contains 
viable elements and liberative potentialities” (p. 
442). 

The thrust of what he says is that the libera- 
tive forces are distinctly here, that they are in- 
increasing in strength as the New Left pres- 
sures the universities and the social sciences 
while addressing the institutional arrangements 
in the society. But most importantly Gouldner 
sees that “It is precisely here that the praxis 
of the radical sociologist has its greatest intel- 
lectual potentiality for, through it, he learns and 
teaches a different set of assumptions: that men 
can resist successfully; that they are not simple 
the raw materials of social system; that they 
can be the shakers and makers of worlds that 
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are and worlds that might be” (p. 441). Here it 
seems Alvin Gouldner is looking at the Sociology 
Liberation Movement and saying: “Right on!” 
Or is he? 

Gouldner closes his book with a discussion 
on “Toward A Reflexive Sociology,” which “is 
concerned with what sociologists want to do and 
with what, in fact, they actually do in the 
world” (p. 489). Furthermore, this call argues 
for a new historical awarness of self on the 
part of sociologists, and ultimately Reflexive 
Sociology is radical sociology. “Radical, because 
it seeks to transform as well as to know the 
alien world outside the sociologist as well the 
alien world inside of him” (p. 489). In a word, 
this calls for decisions about how one lives as 
well as how one works as a sociologist. In that 
sense Reflexive Sociology is congenial with what 
I have written as well as a number of others who. 
have attempted to develop a radical perspective 
in sociology (see the Winter 1970 issue of So- 
ctological Inquiry devoted to this question). Yet, 
I sense in this discussion a prime emphasis upon 
the epistemological problems of self-awareness 
and the transformation of the sociologist 
through an engagement with the world, a praxis 
which shapes his experiences and his social theo- 
ries. Radical intellectuals will not disagree, but 
they will find in Gouldner’s writing the lack 
which characterizes most of the critical soci- 
ology today; namely, a prescriptive component 
which follows the diagnostic analysis. A Reflex- 
ive Sociology according to Gouldner does not 
build theory as an inductive process based on 
the accumulation of facts alone; nor is it char- 
acterized simply by what it studies. The self- 
awareness which is called for will recognize the 
inevitable tendency for all societies “to trans- 
form (a sociologist) either into an ideologue of 
the stafus quo and an apologist for its policies, 
or into a technician acting instrumentally on 
behalf of its interests” (p. 498). But what comes 
after this insight? Where does the self-aware- 
ness lead the reflexive sociologist? At the end, 
we have little to answer these questions in this 
present work by Alvin Gouldner. But, as he him- 
self points out, his own intellectual career is 
illustrative of the movement in the discipline 
that he discusses. We may well expect additional 
future prescriptive commentary from this crea- 
tive analyst. 

For the present, however, there is the grow- 
ing role of sociologists serving the needs of the 
military-industrial-educational interests. As so- 
cial researchers increasingly lend their technical 
competencies to the state to assist in the ra- 
tionalization of policy (oftentimes deluding 
themselves into believing that they are critical 
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for the formulation of social policy), the chal- 
lenge for alternative directions mounts. Gould- 
ner has attacked those whose work has been 
advocacy, or what he calls “underdog soci- 
ology.” The message is not for advocate research 
for the victims of the society, but that the grow- 
ing dependency of sociology upon the authority 
of the state militates against intellectual au- 
tonomy. The White House sociologist in resi- 
dence has advised the present Administration to 
pursue a policy of “benign neglect” in relation- 
ship to Black America. Rank-and-file sociologi- 
cal researchers will now compete for research 
funds to facilitate this policy, to make social 
agencies more efficacious. In this context it is 
very important to turn to Gouldner to under- 
stand why social theory and the craft of soci- 
ology has come to its present state. 
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It is very important to discern the historical 
processes which have shaped sociology and to 
note the entropy or convergence between func- 
tionalism and Marxism, as well as the overall 
crisis in Western sociology. Gouldner’s book is 
an extremely important contribution to make 
us aware of what sociology is, where it has been, 
and where it appears to be headed. To fault him 
on an incomplete prescriptive analysis of al- 
ternative future directions in sociology is only 
to share the criticism we have of ourselves and 
those who have attempted to contribute to the 
development of a critical and radical sociology. 
But Alvin Gouldner’s contribution in this book 
is one almost unmatched, and he does chailenge 
us by indicating some guidelines and future 
tasks to respond to the crisis in sociology he 
brilliantly analyzes. 





RICHARD A. PETERSON 
Vanderbilt University 


As a student of Gouldner’s and then a col- 
league a decade ago, it was clear to me that his 
intellectual commitment was to the revitalization 
of functionalism. As I understood it, this was 
to be done by an infusion of Freud and Marx 
so as to make functionalism the foundation of a 
clinical (as opposed to an engineering) applied 
science, much in the spirit of the eighteenth 
century French philosophies. 

The events of the 1960’s and Gouldner’s place 
in them have influenced the development of his 
program. Not an ivory tower theorist, he 
founded Trans-Action, a popular sociology 
magazine, directed a large-scale study of 
urban poverty, and chaired a first-rank de- 
partment of sociology. More recently he has 
lectured widely throughout Europe and listened 
to young radical and humanist sociologists. 
Over the years, Gouldner’s criticism of his 
sociological colleagues has become more intense. 
In a series of increasingly strident condemna- 
tions, he has—often tellingly—shown how soci- 
ologists, including some at his own university, 
make themselves serviceable to a Leviathan of 
“The Welfare, Warfare State.” In this same 
period his study of Marx has increasingly fo- 
cused on the humanism of the young Marx. 
His concern with Freudian imagery has lead to 
an analysis of the Greece of Plato. His embrace 
of the heuristic functionalism of Merton has 
turned to a critical analysis of Parsonian statics. 
Thus, over the 1960’s Gouldner’s commitment 
to make functionalism a basis of clinical soci- 
ology has been transformed. The full meaning 


of this change can be gauged in his wide-ranging 
and deep progress report, The Coming Crisis of 
Western Sociology. 

This book cannot easily be reviewed in the 
usual summary-and-evaluation format. The 
diversity of its topics—which include “sociology 
as popular culture,” “the limits of welfare 
state,” “structural functionalism in the context 
of the great depression,” “morality and imputed 
nonpartisanship,” “pessimism: death and the 
human condition,” and “reflexive sociology as 
a work ethic,” prompt the reviewer to adopt 
some particular view. Thus, we will focus on 
Gouldner’s call for the making of a “Reflexive 
Sociology,” recognizing that while such a per- 
spective clarifies much, it takes other valuable 
contributions, including most of his extensive 
commentary on Parsons, out of focus. 

At a number of points it will be instructive 
to compare Gouldner’s perspective with that 
of C. Wright Mills. The comment of Bennett 
Berger in The New York Times to the contrary 
notwithstanding, this book can be fruitfully 
understood as tracing the path charted by Mills 
in his famous work, The Sociological Imagina- 
tion. Both books focus on the sociology of 
sociology—-an analysis of the ways in which 
the organization, career, client, and personal 
commitments of sociologists influence their work 
and the thrust of their discipline. Gouldner 
addresses young radical sociologists who find the 
current ambiance of Academic sociology ir- 
relevant to their personal experience. Mills, 
writing in the late 1950’s, addressed those 
similarly ajar, but he nearly despaired of 
finding any among the ranks of sociologists— 
young or old. 
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Mills analyzed several “habitual distortions” 
that prevent sociology from fulfilling its liber- 
ating mission in society. These include grand 
theory, abstracted empiricism, ameliorative 
applied research, and the bureaucratic ethos. In 
other essays, Gouldner has treated each of these 
pathologies, but in the book under review, he 
concentrates on grand theory as exemplified 
in the works of Talcott Parsons. He reviews 
four decades of Parsons’ writings, showing that 
grand theory has continually been modifed in 
the direction of the evolving ideological needs 
of the American State. Curiously enough, this 
analysis of Parsons’ changing ideas is made 
more in the style of the classical sociology of 
knowledge tradition, in which a man’s ideas 
reflect his “class” interest, rather than in the 
sociology-of-sociology mode that Gouldner 
espouses. Much, but not all, of this extensive 
critique of Parsons has been made before by 
Mills, Merton, Dahrendorf, Sorokin, Lockwood, 
Buckley, Blumer, Stinchcombe, Anselm Strauss, 
Smelser, etc. and importantly by Gouldner 
himself. 

What s new in the context of 1970 is 
Gouldner’s declared reason for such a lengthy 
exegesis of Parsons—his assertion that “if it is 
the present we wish to understand, then it is 
above all with Talcott Parsons that we must be 
concerned” (p. 168). This is a legitimate and 
interesting premise for a sociology-of-sociology 
study, but no such inquiry is forthcoming here. 
Rather, Gouldner asserts that Parsons is 
present-day sociology because (1) he is. the 
premier functionalist, and (2) some eighty per- 
cent of a sample of 3400 sociologists polled by 
Gouldner agreed with the statement “functional 
analysis and theory still retain great value for 
contemporary sociology” (p. 168). Both as- 
pects of this rationale are open to question. In 
the first place, Parsons is not a representative 
functionalist. And more importantly, one won- 
ders what proportion of sociologists would say 
the same for Marxism, ethnography, math- 
ematical models, and survey research. Thus, 
Gouldner’s assertion—that Parsons (not Otis 
Dudley Duncan, William Sewell, or Patrick 
Moynihan, for example) represent the soci- 
ology of the present,—which is the crucial ra- 
tionale for focussing on Parsons in his book 
is unsubstantiated. This is but one of many 
such poorly reasoned assertions in the book. 

Perhaps it is mean to fault Gouldner for not 
offering a better justification for his focus on 
Parsons, since an examination of the ideological 
implications of grand theory és important. But 
such singular attention on this “habitual dis- 
tortion” in a book on The Coming Crisis of 
Western Sociology does divert attention from 


much else that is now more problematic for our 
discipline. Perhaps I am too much a devotée of 
the older Marx, but I don’t see theory, values, 
etc. as all that central in human—even soci- 
ological—affairs. The crisis of sociology comes 
more from the constraints of the economic, 
technological, occupational, organizational, and 
political matrix in which sociology is produced. 
Mills, and Gouldner (in other of his works,) 
have readily recognized this. 

Rather than underscore Gouldner’s con- 
tributions to the diagnosis of sociology’s ills, 
I would like to focus on his proposed method 
of cure, for it is, like that of Mills, poorly 
articulated and thus most deserving of serious 
attention. Mills proposed a sort of structural 
analysis: the “sociological imagination,’ which 
“is the capacity to range from the most im- 
personal and remote transformations to the most 
intimate features of the human self—and to see 
the relations between the two.” Gouldner’s pro- 
posed Reflexive Sociology is much the same, but 
focusses even more than did Mills on self-aware- 
ness. As he says, “the historical mission of a 
Reflexive Sociology as I conceive it... would 
be to transform the sociologist, to penetrate 
deeply into his daily life and work, enriching 
them with new sensitivities, and to raise the 
sociologist’s self-awarness to a new historical 
level” (p. 489). 

While the sociological imagination could make 
for a fatalistic and passive “understanding,” 
Gouldner insists that Reflexive Sociology infuses 
one’s entire life praxis, impelling one to actively 
engage the world. He concludes therefore that 
it is necessarily radical sociology. Reflexive 
Sociology is radical in the same sense that any 
holistic life commitment—whether to revolution, 
art, God, or nihilism—is radical. As defined, 
however, there is no necessary affinity between 
a Reflexive Sociology and the revolutionary Jeft 
radicalism. In fact, Gouldner devotes several 
hundred pages to showing the capitalist praxis 
of Talcott Parsons. 

What then makes for good praxis? The 
sociological imagination of Mills was linked to 
left-leaning radicalism by its grounding in Marx 
and turn-of-the-century classical sociology of 
Weber and Durkheim. Gouldner is not sanguine 
with this heritage. He links Marx to Stalin and 
classical sociology to a fatalistic metaphysical 
pathos which sees men as everywhere bound by 
the strictures of the organizations he has cre- 
ated. 

Gouldner only informally suggests the means 
of transcending the fatalism of the man-bound- 
by-society view. Within his proposed volun- 
tarism one should use self-awareness, accept 
the validity of one’s own sentiments, and trust 
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one’s own impulses as authentic, (Perhaps in 
this spirit Gouldner does not feel compelled to 
use footnotes. “If the substance and logic of 
what I say here does not convince, neither will 
the conventional rituals of scholarship” (p.vili).) 
That Gouldner does not fully accept the roman- 
tic, subjective, anti-intellectualism implied here 
is suggested by his often repeated suspicion of 
psychedelic-hippie tendencies sometimes as- 
sociated with the New Left. | 

Gouldner’s voluntarism seems ultimately to 
be rooted in a moral absolutism which is never 
stated explicitly as part of Reflexive Sociology. 
This moral stance is, however, often seen in his 
critique of others. He shows, for example, that 
the logic of utilitarianism has led to the re- 
jection of all values. This same tendency is seen 
again in his critique of Goffman’s dramaturgical 
model which treats only of external appearances, 
Garfinkel’s ethnomethodology which only ex- 
poses folkways through a sociology of contrived 
happenings, and Homans’ sociology of exchange 
which he describes ironically as “a no-nonsense 
tough-mindedness that wishes to accept the 
reality of social life without the allusions of 
morality” (p. 396). All of the approaches he 
criticizes are said to be cut off from history, 
which is presumbably the source of moral values 
for Gouldner. 

This brings us to the final question, how then 
is one rightly to interpret history? In other 
words, what is the methodology of Reflexive 
Sociology? Gouldner’s answer, again, is much 
like that of Mills. Both have an overpowezing 
distrust of conventional quantitative method- 
logy; they have extended the truism that 
“method has value implications” to the ulti- 
mate position that “methodology is nothing but 
ideology.” Mills places his faith in a return to 
individual craftsmanship modeled on the free 
entrepreneurial middle-class ideal which he 
eulogized in his study Whtte Collar. Gouldner, 
too, stresses individual craftsmanship. While 
his picture is less completely sketched, his in- 
dividual craftsman has a geist more akin to the 
Consciousness III than to the Consciousness I 
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of Charles A. Reich as defined in his recent 
The Greening of America. Perhaps I am a 
hapless troll of the Welfare State drugged on 
Consciousness II, but a return to the method- 
ology of individual scholarship seems to be 
literally Quixotic. 

Though Mills and Gouldner are not entirely 
hostile to the powerful technologies of con- 
temporary sociology, they follow Don Quixote in 
a more fundamental sense. The heroic knight 
charged the windmill thinking it to be a dragon. 
Similarly, Mills and Gouldner, with their 
dualistic view of good and evil, see the enemy 
as a monolithic Leviathan—in Gouldner’s usage, 
the “Welfare, Warfare State.” Thus con- 
ceptualized, it is impossible to see the multitude 
of ways in which society is ranged against 
itself; it is impossible to see ways that it might 
be changed or humanized from within. And it 
is impossible to see the relevance of much of the 
data of conventional sociology in these processes. 
Rather, they must call for new knowledge and 
total apocalyptic change. 

That change must be revolutionary to be real 
is perhaps the least examined and the most 
historical’y dubious domain assumption of Re- 
flexive Sociology. Contradictory evidence can 
be seen in the rapid development of the soci- 
ology of sociology itself. In the single decade 
since the time when Mills seemed almost alone 
in his criticism of academic sociology, a host of 
researchers have become much more self-con- 
scious about the relevance of sociology for men 
and society. The range of workers who pay 
serious attention to the ills of sociology can be 
seen, for example, in every issue of The 
American Sociologist and in the anthology of 
recent articles, The Soctology of Soctology, 
edited by Larry arid Janice Reynolds. This 
new self-consciousness is in no small part due 
to the caustic and insightful writings of Alvin 
W. Gouldner. I for one hope that he does not 
now, as he says he intends to do, turn his at- 
tention back in time to nineteenth century 
Romanticism, 
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At least four overriding implications for con- 
temporary social science may be gleaned from 
these two books. Written predominantly by po- 
litical scientists, they indicate that recent de- 
velopments in their discipline place a heavy 
emphasis on (1) mathematical models or formal 
axiomatic theory, (2) the logic of scientific ex- 
planation espoused by certain philosophers of 
science (Hempel, Nagel, and Carnap), (3) com- 
parative research at the macro-level, and (4) a 
combination of behavioralism and functionalism, 
which has gripped the field. 

Most of the contributors write as if they have 
just disccovered axiomatic theory, the philo- 
sophy of science, paradigms, models, logic, and 
mathematics (not including statistics). The au- 
thors overstress these aspects in their attempt to 
refocus political science along the scientific ima- 
ges of physics or biology. They emphasize, for 
the most part, only the formal or theoretical side 
of science and neglect (except for an excellent 
chapter by Frederick Frey in the Holt and 
Turner book) the research and data analysis 
dimensions. In their stress on axiomatic theory 
and model building, the authors leave data anal- 
ysis, measurement, and empirical study in the 
background—they pay lip-service to these, but 
that is all. This is a rather peculiar emphasis, 
given the professed nature of these books as 
methodological. 

Can we infer that many political scientists 
have just discovered Hempel, Nagel, and Car- 
nap? Have they just found out about axiomatic 
theory and formal systems? Have they just 
stumbled upon mathematical models? The book 
by Przeworski and Teune and some of the 
chapters in Holt and Turner’s book lead me to 
believe that at least these writers and perhaps 
a fairly large number of political scientists have 
just moved into a stage that many sociologists 
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have been in for 10 to 20 years or more. (I do 
no: mean to imply that it is an “advanced” stage 
or even a “desirable” stage.) If so, can we ex- 
pect a partial negative reaction to set in against 
the utility of the philosophy of science and the 
heavy emphasis on model building? 

If the development of science is a dialectic 
process deriving from the interaction between 
theory and data, then stressing one over the 
other is unwise. Theory designates the kinds of 
data to extract and helps to interpret the data. 
Data may modify or reject theory. By such 
mutual interaction both the nature of theory and 
th2 quality and kinds of data grow together. 
If so, the heavy emphasis on formal theory and 
logic is misspent, and not to the advantage of a 
young growing discipline. In this light, I am 
quite critical of the orientations in both books, 

Given their emphases, it is perhaps best to 
view these books as expositions of theory con- 
struction techniques and strategies, as overviews 
of the formal structure of models, paradigms, 
and taxonomies, and as explications of the logic 
of explanation as it applies to problems in con- 
temporary political science. In these terms, both 
bcoks are rather vague and incomplete in pre- 
sentation, but contain some useful ideas for 
cross-cultural inquiry. 

Przeworski and Teune make the claim that the 


... emphasis on theory and the de-emphasis on 
gathering and analyzing unstructed data is... 
the important issue for social science in the 1970s, 
Although the “data revolution” is not yet over, 
the advent of formal theory will revolutionalize 
social science anew (p. xi). 


Tre authors remain true to this orientation by 
emphasizing logic and mathematical models, and 
by analyzing comparative cross-cultural research 
in terms of the logic of research design, levels of 
analysis, and formal aspects of measurement 
and equivalence. 

Przeworski and Teune take the position that 
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the social sciences should be oriented to estab- 
lishing general statements about social phenom- 
ena, rather than specific statements about par- 
ticular social groups. Rather than state the 
nature of technological change in New Zealand 
and in the United States, for example, social 
scientists should try to designate the nature of 
such change in all industrialized countries. In- 
stead of proper names (such as the names of 
countries), general theory requires variables. 
(The authors do not seem to recognize that 
proper names may qualify as a qualitative vari- 
able.) Although particular social units may be 
used as predictors of social phenomena, the au- 
thors maintain, the reasoning or rationale behind 
the prediction is not clear, Social units do not 
have the same status as variables. The substitu- 
tion of variables leads into the explanation and 
interpretation of relations between phenomena. 

The above is a valid point that is well docu- 
mented by the authors. Changing the nature of 
predictive statements from proper names of 
particular social systems to variables does seem 
' to lead to more accurate predictions and reason- 
able explanations. That water boils at different 
temperatures in New York and Denver—an il- 
lustration cited by the authors—does not lead 
to general laws if we merely describe the dif- 
ferences between these two states and predict 
by their proper names (i.e., the boiling point 
is lower or higher in one of the states). Only 
when we disregard the proper names and sub- 
stitute such variables as atmospheric pressure 
and disregard other characteristics of the two 
states do we approach an explanation of the 
phenomenon. 

A beneficial by-product of switching from 
proper names to variables is that this often 
means stressing quantitative over qualitative dis- 
tinctions. Proper names, at best, provide nominal 
or categorical distinctions, which are generally 
insensitive to analysis; and for which few ade- 
quate data analysis techniques exist. The em- 
phasis on variables appears to facilitate quanti- 
fication and the use of powerful, sensitive, and 
versatile techniques. 

Besides stressing the general nature of theory 
and the use of variables rather than proper 
names, Przeworski and Teune maintain that ob- 
servations must be interpreted within the con- 
text of specific systems or countries. They feel, 
consequently, that measurement statements must 
take into account the cultural context and the 
individual meanings that phenomena have for a 
population. Adequate theory and intimate knowl- 
edge of a particular culture are crucial for estab- 
lishing equivalence, which is necessary for 
meaningful measurement of general or system 
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variables. Voting or party membership, to illus- 
trate, may be adequate indicators or measures 
of political participation in some countries like 
the United States and Canada, but may be mean- 
ingless in countries like Yugoslavia or China or 
in nonliterate groups. For the latter, in place of 
voting behavior or party membership, perhaps 
threats of a tribal leader, spreading rumors, 
strikes, or other forms of personal influence 
would be more adequate measures of political 
participation. 

In addition to knowledge of the context of 
specific systems, the authors maintain that 
established theory is necessary for deriving ade- 
quate equivalence statements that apply across 
cultures. Equivalence statements such as ques- 
tionnaire items, furthermore, provide the neces- 
sary data to establish theories. If accurate equiv- 
alence statements depend on theory and such 
statements provide data to test theory, then we 
are in a bind. We must have the theory to know 
that equivalence has been achieved and we must 
achieve equivalence to establish theory. As main- 
tained previously, adequate theory and data de- 
velop together dialectically; if one does not 
develop, then both do not. Overemphasizing 
theory and neglecting problems of obtaining 
adequate data, consequently, is detrimental to 
achieving equivalence. 

The presentation by Przeworski and Teune 
could have been improved on a number of 
points. They did not adequately tie their notions 
of explanation to cross-cultural analysis and 
measurement. It was difficult to understand, 
furthermore, why they failed even to mention 
statistical control as a partial solution to help 
establish causes (Chapter 2). They only mention 
control by design, which can be difficult to 
achieve in cross-cultural research. Several state- 
ments, moreover, appear to be quite naive; for 
example, they claim that af research involves 
defining a population and selecting a sample 
(p. 31). They also claim that if two variables 
are positively related in several countries, then 
differences among the countries are unimportant 
in explaining the dependent variable (p. 35). 
This assertion reflects a naive notion about cor- 
relation. To make their assertion, the authors 
must assume that all other variables are con- 
trolled or their effects are randomized in some 
way. If this assumption is not met, the correla- 
tion coefficient can be the same in two different 
countries, but it may reflect a causal relation in 
only one. Repressive variables may be operating 
in one of the countries. The correlation coeffici- 
ent reflects both the true nature of the relation 
between variables and the degree to which other 
variables have been controlled. 
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With their rather extensive presentation of 
regression and the emphasis on mathematical 
models, it is surprising that the authors do not 
mention path analysis (which currently seems to 
be running rampant in sociology). Could this 
be another stage that some political scientists 
will reach in the not-too-distant future? 

The strongest points in Przeworski and 
Teune’s book are (1) their selection and use of 
examples to help get across their major points, 
and (2) their detailed and helpful discussion 
of measurement and equivalence as they apply 
to cross-cultural comparative research (Chap- 
ters 5 and 6). 

The reader edited by Holt and Turner con- 
tains eight original essays that grew out of a 
seminar in comparative methodology in political 
science at the University of Minnesota in 1966. 
The first six essays are by political scientists and 
the last two are by a linguist and an historian. 

Chapter 1 is a general introduction by the two 
editors, stressing their general ideas regarding 
explanation, comparative research, axiomatic 
theory, the nature of theory structure and theory 
construction, sampling, and operationalism, Their 
presentation is kept at a fairly general level, 
and they simply do not discuss their major 
points in any depth. Their major concern seems 
to be that rules of interpretation and criteria 
for admissible explanation are crucial forerun- 
ners of adequate comparative study. 

In Chapter 2, Holt and Jon M. Richardson, 
Jr., critically lay out the nature of a paradigm 
(which they equate with theory, but is more 
an orientation or approach). A paradigm, ac- 
cording to the authors, contains a conceptual 
element, a theoretical element, rules of inter- 
pretation, identification of the correct puzzles 
to solve, criteria for determining puzzle solu- 
tions, and an ontological-predictive element 
(which specifies the nature of conceptual and 
theoretical elements in a fully articulated para- 


On the basis of these criteria, they critically 
evaluate structural-functional analysis, systems 
analysis, and psychological approaches. They 
also evaluate some atheoretical approaches and 
even include a section on factor analysis, which 
simply does not belong in the chapter. They con- 
clude that none of the paradigms come up to 
the stipulated criteria. All of the paradigms, they 
argue, have virtually no deductive power; and 
although one or two may be conceptually rich, 
they do not measure up on other criteria. 

Holt and Richardson present a rather clear 
synoptic view of the major orientations in con- 
temporary political science. The grand-scale ideas 
of several contemporary theorists (Almond, 


Deutch, and Easton) are presented to illustrate 
several points. In contrast to this presentation, 
the chapter’s weakest point revolves around the 
belabored emphasis on logical deductive theory 
as the ultimate by which all paradigms con- 
sidered fall short. ; 

After reading the first two chapters, I must 
ask the authors, “Is there no place for solid 
thought, modest hypotheses, and competent em- 
pirical study?” 

The third chapter, by Fred W. Riggs, is en- 
titled “The Comparison of Whole Political 
Systems.” Do not let the title fool you. The 
chapter is little more than a mental exercise 
based on a taxonomy of politics and a prolifera- 
tion of unfamiliar terms (acephaly, orthoceph- 
aly, syntonic, dyarchy). The taxonomy is based 
on “whole political systems” but the emphasis 
is on the peculiarily labled concepts that com- 
pletely diverted me from Riggs’ comparative 
illustrations of existing polities. There is no at- 
tempt to measure the major concepts in the 
taxonomy of polities, although he does say that 
it needs to be operationalized. Because he leaves 
his problem in this state, I found the essay to 
be the most sterile in the book. His stated goals 
of the chapter, however, are important—to 
specify the relevance of the major governmental 
institutions for comparative politics and ascer- 
tain their relations to important variables. 

Chapter 4, by Joseph LaPalombara, is a solid’ 
critique of whole-systems analysis and grandiose 
analytical schemes. LaPalombara is quite critical 
of such efforts’and maintains that 


. .. it is precisely in the area of concern and 
writing about whole political systems that we 
now find the greatest confusion, the most dizzy- 
ing array of typologies of obscure utility, the 
most striking examples of historicism, unilinear 
notions of systemic development, cultural paro- 
chialism, lack of genuine concern with how one 
gets logically from broad theoretical formulations 
to indicated empirical research, and, if I may sug- | 
gest it, a contemporary variety of scholasticism 
that masquerades as systemic theory (p. 126). 


In place of whole-systems analysis, he advocates 
a segmental approach emphasizing decision-mak- 
ing, middle-range theory, and scientific evidence. 

The fifth chapter, by David E. Apter; is es- 
sentially another attempt to develop a grand 
formal axiomatic system and vague typology, 
similiar to those that characterize most of the 
first part of the book. Apter’s model attempts to 
account for political development and moderni- 
zation, and is based on a rather loose combina- 
tion of behavioralism and information theory. 
He maintains that coercion and information are 
the crucial aspects in accounting for change in 
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political systems. His theory is complex, difficult 
to follow, and not operational; and his distinc- 
tions between industrialization and modernization 
may defy observation. The vague nature of the 
theory is exemplified in his general hypothesis: 


As modernization grows in a system, the greater 
the complexity of differentiation in stratification- 
group competition, the more quickly a political 
system-type will reach its ceiling of effective 
response, and the greater will be the need for 
coercion. 


Apter may have a genuine contribution in his 
theory if he can clarify it conceptually, opera- 
tionalize-its key concepts, and subject it to em- 
pirical test. 

Frederick W. Frey’s very long chapter (Ch. 6) 
on cross-cultural survey research is first-rate. 
He gives a worthwhile overall summary of the 
utility and problems of survey methods in com- 
parative research. I recommend the chapter to 
any sociologist contemplating research outside 
the confines of the United States. Frey gives a 
detailed presentation of a variety of topics, in- 
cluding conceptualization designed to minimize 
culture-bound concepts, types of research de- 
signs, organization of large-scale, cross-national 
investigations, sampling of countries, and equiv- 
alence (in both the sampling of units and in 
interrogation procedures). He gives an excep- 
tional and critical review of projective tech- 
niques (Rorschach Test, TAT, Sentence Com- 
pletion Test, etc.), the Semantic Differential, 
and the Self-Anchoring Scale to establish in- 
terrogative equivalence cross-culturally. He 
points out their possible utility as well as their 
culture-bound nature. 

Frey states five reasons for engaging in cross- 
cultural survey research: (1) it increases the 
range of variation on relevant variables in the 
natural setting, (2) it is the only way to test 
hypotheses containing variables at the national 
level, (3) it provides a baseline of data for eval- 
uating political change, (4) it provides a broader 
perspective to evaluate any particular political 
system, and (5) the exaggerated problems in 
such surveys heightens a researcher’s sensitivity 
to similar problems in single-culture studies. 

Dell Hymes essay entitled “Linguistic As- 
pects of Comparative Political Research” (Chap- 
ter 7) provides some information on language 
that could be useful when ascertaining cross- 
cultural data. It is a good introductory chapter 
to the many problems and pitfalls in translating 
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questionnaire items from one language to an- 
other and trying to maintain equivalence. His 
section on the problems of interpretating lin- 
quistic traits in terms of actual thought and be- 
havior (pp. 299-300) is exceptional. He stresses 
the point that the nuances of language and the 
social norms of a culture are necessary knowl- 
edge before an investigation begins. In fact, he 
maintains that the questionnaire and formal in- 
terview are not universal forms of data gather- 
ing, because they may be unintelligible or inter- 
preted negatively by a given group. His 
presentation includes many well-selected ex- 
amples. 

The final chapter, by Sylvia L. Thrupp, is not 
really worthwhile. Addressing her thoughts to 
diachronic methods in cross-cultural study, she 
suggests as a historian that researchers should 
go as far back in time as possible in making 
comparisons. Few would argue with the desir- 
ability of such historical comparisons. Thrupp 
does not, however, discuss the crucial problems 
of reliability and validity of such information, 
and she does not detail good historical sources. 

Except for three chapters in the Holt and 
Turner reader (LaPalombara, Frey, and 
Hymes), I take a rather dim view of the con- 
tent of these books, ard do not recommend them 
for use in methods classes in sociology. This 
conclusion does not apply to the three chapters 
just mentioned, which provide useful informa- 
tion for cross-cultural research. The other ma- 
terial in Holt and Turner and the book by 
Przeworski and Teure are not true to their 
titles of sccial inquiry and comparative research, 
which connotes a greater emphasis on research 
methods and data analysis. These authors em- 
phasize formal axiomatic theory, model build- 
ing, taxonomies, and paradigms. 

Rather than making the field of political sci- 
ence more scientific, they are likely to make it 
a sterile theorizing dead end. Theory, measure- 
ment, and data develop together; each supports 
the other. Demanding too much rigor in a 
“young” discipline is likely to kill off its fruit- 
ful ideas, and lead it to an esoteric and incom- 
prehensible stagnation. By playing more loose 
and relaxed, and basing measurement and data 
interpretation on modest theories or rationales, 
by developing theories consistent with the data, 
and by dialectic interaction between theory and 
data, a discipline seems to have a more realistic 
chance of growing. 
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Symbolic Interactionism: Perspective and 
Method, by HERBERT BLUMER. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 208 pp. 


$5.95. 


RosaBeTH Moss KANTER 
Brandeis University 


It has been remarked that sociology is “what 
everybody knows in words nobody can under- 
stand.” Herbert Blumer’s collection of essays 
could be characterized as “what everybody 
should know in words everybody can under- 
stand.” It is a lucid, straightforward statement 
of ideas that have been very important in the 
development of American sociology. It presents 
some general tenets that have already entered 
the sociological consciousness, as Blumer’s many 
students have refined them and used them in 
their work. The bulk of the book consists of 
articles published over the last few decades, but 
to these Blumer has added a new 60-page 
essay on the methodological perspective of sym- 
bolic interactionism. The other essays include 
examinations of George Herbert Mead’s social 
thought, The Polish Peasant, group life, mass 
media studies, and public opinion polls. These 
essays are important for the history of sociol- 
ogy, as well as for contemporary theory. 

Blumer defines symbolic interactionism as a 
perspective that seeks explanation for social life 
in the way in which participants define and in- 
terpret the situations they confront; collective 
activities, in this view, are formed through an 
on-going process of designation and definition 
that is continually modified by specific people 
as they adjust their actions to one another. Hu- 
man consciousness, the internal process of in- 
terpretation, is considered central for (1) the 
development of the self (through self-interpre- 
tation, as explored in the essay on Mead); (2) 
sociaLinteraction (a process of “formative trans- 
action” in which norms, statuses, and roles are 
only frameworks for interpretation and mutual 
adjustment); (3) the relations’ between social 
variables (such that human consciousness in- 
tervenes, for example, between two demographic 
variables); and (4) scientific methodology it- 
self (for here the scientist may impose his 
own definitions on the empirical world as 
he engages in the process of interpreting 
it). From this view of the centrality of 
conscious definitional process in human group 
life, Blumer derives a statement of what to study 
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and how to study it. The symbolic interactionist 
should study social or group process; how 
actions are formed and reformed as the history 
of interactions proceeds—the process rather than 
“causes” or antecedent conditions. And he should 
do it via naturalistic observation, direct examina- 
tion of the empirical world itself, with the 
scholar attempting to discover those categories 
and ideas that the actors themselves use as they 
choose and modify lines of behavior. Blumer 
criticizes public opinion polls, for example, for 
failing to explore the processes by which opin- 
ions are formed and the social niches of indi- 
vidual respondents in that portion of the social 
structure where these processes of formation 
are occurring. 

The new introductory essay presents such 
principles and tries briefly to distinguish symbolic 
interactionism from other approaches which 
deny the directing role of interpretive processes 
in social action. The book is very general 
here, for it gives little detail on the other 
perspectives nor indicates with concrete ex- 
amples how symbolic interactionism would 
differentially interpret the same situation. 
“(The] dominant view .. . ascribes human 
action to such matters as motives, 
attitudes, need-dispositions, unconscious com- 
plexes, stimuli configurations, status demands, 
role requirements, and situational demands. 

. . Such an approach ignores and makes 
no place for the process of self-interaction 
through which the individual . . . constructs his 
action... such matters as his wishes and wants, 
his objectives, the available means for their 
achievement, the actions and anticipated actions 
of others, his image of himself, and the likely 
result of a given line of action.” That social 
action is purposeful and flexible rather than auto- 
matically elicited by organic drives, situational 
stimuli, or societal organization incorporated 
into the person comes through loud and clear; 
but symbolic interactionism could confront: its 
explanatory competitors with a bit more force. 
It might have been helpful here for Blumer to 
have cited chapter and verse on the other per- 
spectives, to have named names, to have pro- 
vided examples of their explanations in contrast 
to his in much more detail. How exactly, in-the 
above instance, do “wishes and wants” differ 
from “motives”; “anticipated actions of others” 
from “situational demands”? This kind of help- 
ful and often necessary detail Blumer does not 
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provide. In*fact, the book in general is philo- 
sophical and literate in the Median tradition 
rather than scholarly or empirically grounded or 


based on real-world examples of behavior. I. 


noted no citations, bibliographical, items, or re- 
ferences to research findings (except for a few 
studies that were the subject of essays). This 
might make the book a readable series of philo- 
sophic statements very important in the history 
of American sociology, but some readers may 
have to stretch at times to see its applicability 
to the vast social scientific enterprise of the 
moment. In other places the book argues for the 
formulation of concepts without giving any, 
promotes naturalistic observation as a method 
without suggesting many concrete steps that 
can be taken, and in general gives few examples 
of symbolic interactionism in use. 

Yet at the same time I think Blumer’s ideas 
have a great deal of relevance, not only as a 
perspective for sociology, but also to the world 
“out there.” Applied behavioral science, and spe- 
cifically the t-group movement, is based often on 
an examination of group process and on social 
change through exploring and modifying people’s 
interpretations of situations. Students, blacks, 
and women are discovering that society and 
societal norms are continually formed and re- 
formed, that human consciousness intervenes 
in social organization, and that persons rather 
than roles behave—this is happening not 
through books, but through action. Within 
sociology, too, a growing literature of empirical 
studies based on symbolic interactionist prem- 
ises and recent developments such as the 
emerging field of ethnomethodology make Blu- 
mer’s book an important orienting statement. 
It is a loss that Blumer did not comment on 
such developments in both society and soci- 
ology, because the perspective of symbolic in- 
teractionism as he presents it has so much 
potential as an integrating philosphy for all 
of them. And the perspective still stands 
as a valuable argument against narrowly- 
conceived structural-functionalism, against the 
reification of such concepts as status and 
role, against a static rather than a dynamic 
view of society, and against “mindless” empiric- 
ism in which the researchers take neither their 
_ own minds nor those of their subjects into ac- 
count. 

As a clear and well-written compilation of 
the basic thought of an influential sociologist, 
Symbolic Interacttonssm is interesting. As a 
foundation for sociology students who have 
not yet grasped the notion that men interpret 
and define their situations and act accordingly, 
it is valuable. As a conscience for those socio- 
logists who may occasionally forget about con- 
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sciousness and its implications for their work, it 


is also potentially useful. But it must be viewed 
appropriately, as a historical document and an 
orientmg statement, rather than a new con- 
tribution to the sociological literature. 


Marshall, Marx and Modern Times: The Multi- 
Dimensional Society, by CLARK KERR. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1969. 138 
pp. $4.95, 


Rosert W. AVERY 
University of Ptitsburgh 


In this book, the Marshall Lectures of 1968, 
Clark Kerr considers the 19th century worlds of 
Marshall and Marx and then examines the mod- 
ern industrial world against the interpretations 
and tke predictions which these men made. 
Since neither foresaw very well what mid-20th 
century capitalism would look like, Kerr uses 
the second half of his book to develop his own 
characterization of contemporary American so- 
ciety. Typing it is “pluralistic industrialism,” he 
depicts an inner society, anchored to the status 
quo and its possibilities, and an underclass, ex- 
cluded from participation and its rewards. 

Organizing his early chapters around four 
topics on which his subjects expressed them- 
selves, Kerr finds (1) that both Marshall and 
Marx looked forward to a classless society and a 
more perfect man, though Marshall anticipated 
evoluticn as against Marx’s revolution; (2) that 
Marshall was too certain that capitalism had a 
steadily improving fucure (he underestimated 
the effects of unemployment and the excesses of 
the business cycle), while Marx was too con- 
vinced that capitalism could not survive its own 
contrad:ctions (he failed to see that exploitation 
is caused not by capitalism but by industrial- 
ism); (3) that Marshell mingled the hope and 
the exp2ctation that class lines would dissolve 
in the face of the obvious advantages which 
awaited cooperation between capital and labor, 
in contrast to Marx’s precisely opposite predic- 
tion; and (4) that Marshall foresaw with con- 
siderable accuracy how trade unions could both 
contribute to and inhibit the operation of the 
free mazket, while Marx regarded them mainly 
as temporary impediments. This summary skims 
across the surface of Kerr’s succinct and pointed 
comparative study, which has the particular vir- 
tue of drawing out the respects in which 
Marshal was an analyst, not simply of the mar- 
ketplace but of some its institutional surround- 
ings as well. 

In the second half of the book Kerr portrays 
pluralistic iadustrialism and its American a:i- 
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ant, managerial pluralism. It contains various 
public and private governments at its inner core, 
thus insuring constant friction and oczasional 
conflict in the center; and its presents tke prob- 
lem of how to enlarge the inner society 30 as to 
include the underclass. 

If Kerr’s characterization. of American society 
seems less convincing than his instructive com- 
parisons of Marshall and Marx, it may b2 due to 
the abundance, perhaps even surfeit, of recent 
accounts of what American society is. To choose 
intelligently among them we need to have more 
information from authors about the theories 
which inspire their descriptions and the methods 
which lead them to their different conclusions. 
Kerr did not have the time in his lectures at 
Cambridge to undertake this part of the job, 
nor would it have been a suitable occasion. He 
prepared his words, as he says, for a hetero- 
geneous audience. If one result was tkat tech- 
nical questions were omitted, another was that 
he could speak and write in a style which is 
elegant in its simplicity. 


General Theory: Social, Political, Econcmic, and 
Regional, by WALTER IsarD, in association 
with Tony E. Smarta, PETER Isard, TZE 
Hsrunc Tune, and MICHAEL Dacey. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 1959. 1040 
pp. $10.00. 


PHILLIP BONACICH 
Unversity of California, Los Angeles 


This book is an attempt by regional scientists 
to formulate a general theory of social systems. 
It contains the lectures of the senior author in 
a graduate course in the Departmen: of Re- 
gional Science at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Regional science is an integrative social sci- 
ence disipline concerned with all aspects of the 
role of location and space in human society 
(“Regional Science,” International Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences (Vol. 13, pp. 382-390). 
It is closely related to economics (regional sci- 
entists study location and spatial conāguration 
of industry, land-use patterns, and intarregional 
and international trade, among other things); 
but regional scientists are distinguished by a 
recognition that location and spatial relations 
have important non-economic political and so- 
cial causes and consequences. 

There are chapters on individual end group 
decision-making models that have been devel- 
oped principally by economists, reviews of the 
empirical and theoretical and empirical work 
on mixed-motive games and coalition formation, 
a summary of some Parsonian theory, a dis- 
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cussion of the ` mathematical ‘models of 
small groups developed by Herbert Simon, 
and a description of “a general social, political, 


and economic equilibrium theory.” This is only 


a partial listing of the contents. 

The general theory that is intended to unify 
these diverse topics is essentially an extension 
of economic ideas and models. A discussion of 
non-economic commodities could be of particu- 
lar interest to sociologists (Chapter 12). Various 
qualities of groups and relationships (including 
solidarity, affection, and power) are analyzed in 
terms of how they resemble or do not resemble 
economic commodities. How transferable are 
they from one individual to another? Do they 
have supply and demand curves? This interest- 
ing path is not adequately explored in the book, 
perhaps because of the authors’ limited knowl- 
edge of sociology. For example, despite the fact 
that the main theoretical position of the book is 
to see human behavior as exchange, they show 
no familiarity with the sociological brand of 
exchange theory developed by Homans and 
Blau. 

Although the authors intended to provide an 
integrated theory of society, the quasi-economic 
model that is meant to unify the topics covered 
in the book is woefully inadequate to the de- 
mands that are put on it. Sociologists will prob- 
ably find that the separate reviews of decision 
theories, bargaining models, coalition theory, 
and mathematical models of small groups are 
the most valuable parts of the book. 


The Discovery of Grounded Theory: Strategies 
for Qualitative Research, Barney G. Glaser 
and Anselm L. Strauss. Chicago, Il.: Aldine 
Publishing Co., 1967. 271 pp. $6.75. 


Joun C. Scorr 
American University 


Glaser and Strauss maintain that the soci- 
ological mandate may be divided into two 
major cancerns: the verification and the gen- 
eration of theory. Although sociologists, must 
attend both obligations to provide satisfactorily 
for the total enterprise, the authors have opted 
for the consideration of theory generation in 
this book, even as they have chosen to accent 
this orientation in their own research. More 
particularly, they are concerned with developing 
grounded theory, i.e., theory derived from an 
exploration of and an intimate familiarity with 
data. Grounded theory is distinguished, thus, 
from theory based merely on insight .or caprice, 
from theory developed deductively, as well as 
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from theory established systematically through 
the testing of hypotheses. 

It is in the process of generalizing their 
grounded theory that one sees more clearly 
Glaser and Strauss’ distinction between their 
concern and that of some others. The gen- 
eralization of their theory necessarily involves 
a purposeful process of inquiry in which com- 
parative analysis has a crucial function. As 
outstanding examples of this approach, they 
offer the development of Weber’s theory of 
bureaucracy and Durkeim’s theory of suicide. 
Obviously this approach differs from the purely 
fanciful unfolding of theory or the creating 
of logico-deductive theory, “such as some well- 
known ones on the ‘social system’ and on ‘social 
action.’ ” These, the authors suggest, “can lead 
their followers far astray in trying to advance 
sociology .. . and also in trying to advance their 
personal careers, for one cannot empirically 
dissociate the need to generate theory from the 
need to advance careers in sociology.” (How’s 
that for grounded theory?) 

Although they grant that the formal testing 
of hypotheses may reveal some new theories, 
this is not the essential character of the process. 
The concern with verification discourages the 
generation of “a more rounded and more dense” 
theory. Futhermore, they insist, verification 
has misled and discourages many young and 
potential sociologists. The authors state that 
too much attention has been directed to the 
testing of theory. They assert that young 
sociologists have been contaminated (in the past 
at least) with the belief that they function as 
sociologists only to the degree that they are 
involved in verification. This, they feel, is very 
sad. Verification, while necessary, is not the 
only legitimate activity of sociologists, young 
or old. It is not of primary interest here nor is 
it generally their cup of tea. 

Nevertheless, Strauss and Glaser are not 
“anti-quantitative.” Quite to the contrary, they 
are delighted to have the quantitative re- 
searchers around to do the dirty work or the 
systematic testing of hypotheses while they get 
on with their “thing.” If they are anti-anything, 
it is the “ungrounded” logico-deductive theo- 
rizing of the you-know-who type. The con- 
tribution of the later approach is minimized as 
compared to their own brand of theorizing; and, 
as for the verification of theory, they gladly 
leave that to the quantitatively orientated re- 
searchers who have not yet been caught up in 
the fascinating game of theory discovery. 

One of the rewards of reading this book is 
the restatement of the persistent theme that 
research of the kind Glaser and Strauss ad- 
vocate is a thrilling, creative thing. It is not the 
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least bit ignoble or tedious. The authors suc- 
cessfully transmit the sense of adventure, the 
air of excitment and of positive apprehension 
over what is discovered as one tracks down 
clues and sorts among attractive alternatives. 
The approach should appeal to many young- 
sters in the field as an alternative to some of the 
newer sociologies: “grounded theory” encourages 
field work, accents qualitative sensitivity, and 
implies that it has greater immediate practical 
application because it is closer to the data. 
Furthermore, its devotees do not have to worry 
too much about mathematics and statistics. 


Quantitative Ecological Analysis in the Social 
Sciences, edited by Mattei Dogan and Stein 
Rokkan. Cambridge, Mass. The MIT Press, 
1969. 607 pp. $25.00. 


ROBERT M. HAUSER 
University of Wisconsin 


In 1966 the International Social Science 
Council sponsored a Symposium on Quantitative 
Ecological Analysis at Evian, France. This book 
is the end-product of that meeting, though about 
half the papers were not presented at Evian. 
Despite the term “ecological” in the title, none 
of the papers has any connection with the recent 
rediscovery of air pollution or, as one of my 
learned colleagues describes it, “gum-wrapper 
ecology.” Nor, less fortunately, was the sym- 
posium informed by the concept of human 
ecology as a distinctive frame of reference 
for the study of social organization. The usage 
here derives from W. S. Robinson’s unfortunate 
neologism of twenty years back. His character- 
ization of correlations among aggregate data as 
“ecological” has been carried one logical step 
backward with the identification of any old 
areal datum as “ecological.” In short, the vol- 
ume focuses on the use of areal data; and, 
making the scope still narrower, most of the 
contributions deal with the explanation of 
political behavior. 

Dogan and Rokkan identify four purposes of 
the symposium (p. 12): “(1) to provide an op- 
portunity to discuss in some detail experiences 
in the planning, organization and operation of 
ecological data archives and to examine plans 
for joint international action to ensure acceler- 
ated development of such facilities; (2) to 
insure effective confrontations of differing sub- 
stantive emphases and methodological traditions 
in the use of quantitative data for localities and 
to examine the pros and cons of alternative de- 
signs of analysis; (3) to review the possibilities 
of joint strategies at several levels of aggrega- 
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tion, particularly the possibilities of combining 
sample surveys of variations at the level of the 
individual with ecological analyses of the proxi- 
mal contexts of such variation; and (4) to ex- 
amine recent experiences in the development of 
ecological analyses in historical depth, particu- 
larly through the organization of data files for 
local and regional variations before the decisive 
breakthrough to economic growth and during 
the subsequent processes of urbanization, mobil- 
ization and modernization.” The first and fourth 
objectives are given only cursory treatment in 
the published papers. Only a couple of efforts at 
time-series analysis are presented; and reports on 
archival work in Great Britain, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Latin America, and the United States sug- 
gest that the payoff from such file acquisition 
will be long in coming. This may be all to the 
good if the remaining contributions, which deal 
mainly with the second and third objectives, are 
indicative of what will be done with ecological 
data archives. 

The editors offer a bit of intellectual history 
which is suggestive of the spirit in which the 
volume was prepared. The introduction of third- 
generation computers, they say, has generated 
previously non-existent possibilities for inter- 
areal and inter-temporal linkage of data files and 
for sophisticated methods of data analysis: “cor- 
relation matrices, regression and covariance 
analysis, factor analysis, causal path analysis, 
calculation of systems of simultaneous equations 
in the econometric style” (p. viii). Despite the 
questionable empirical status of this claim, it 
may help to account for the quality of the 
papers, several of which display a pathological 
mixture of technological complexity with incre- 
dible methodological naivete and an almost per- 
fect disregard for sociological substance. One 
might rationalize these pieces as “computer cal- 
isthenics,” or “planned exercise using the avail- 
able configurations to acquire new habits of in- 
quiry,’ in the words of Marvick and Bayes 
(“Domains and Universes: Problems in Con- 
certed Use of Multiple Data Files of Social 
Science Inquiries”), had not someone seen fit 
to preserve them in published form. Their paper 
is a case in point. After describing a data file 
for Los Angeles which merges census and elec- 
toral data aggregated to the tract level, they try 
to illustrate the utility of the merged files in con- 
junction with special purpose surveys. They 
classify a sample of 67 census tracts in which 
700 interviews were also collected using dif- 
ferences between total rates of voter turnout in 
Presidential and Congressional elections. Lo and 
behold, the survey respondents in tracts with 


large turnout differences (“vacillating domains”) ` 


are less active politically than those in tracts 


with small turnout differences (“steady-state 
domain”). Do we need this sort of hand-waving 
to be convinced that people whose level of po- 
litical intrest is low are more likely to vote in 
Presidential than Congressional elections? 

“Computer calisthenics” were also much in 
evidence in papers by Dogan, Capecchi and 
Galli, and Cox. Dogan throws away most of his 
data in order to produce an orthogonal design 
maczrix for covariance analyses of effects of re- 
gion, industrialization, social class, and “the re- 
ligious factor’(an operationally undefined co- 
variate) on left voting in the rural cantons of 
Frence. He seems to think F-ratios are measures 
of association. Capecchi and Galli produce no 
less than 49 diagrams of “causal linear circuits” 
of great complexity which purport to account 
for areal variation in left voting in Italy. Ap- 
parently their numerical entries are zero order 
correlation coefficients, and there is no substan- 
tive discussion of the structure of their models. 
All of this is presumably inspired by their read- 
ing of Boudon (p. 247): “With this type of 
anzlysis we can generally determine whether 
variables have a direct or indirect influence, and 
the causal relations by which these influences are 
determined. In other words, given a dependent 
variable, which in this case is the vote, we can 
identify the variables that influence it and de- 
termine whether these influences are direct or 
incirect.” Similarly, after going through the mo- 
tions of a factor analysis to choose independent 
variables, Cox produces two “causal models” of 
voter turnout and Conservative vote in the 
Loadon conurbation and proceeds to “test” them 
by looking at inappropriate partial correlations 
wizhout ever having discussed the structure of 
either model in substantive terms. 

Several papers, both methodological and em- 
pirical, follow the Columbia tradition of ignor- 
ing the insight into statistical design and inter- 
pretation offered by covariance analysis. Instead, 
we have the usual unexamined assumptions. Lev- 
els of analysis are isomorphic with levels of ag- 
gregation. Selectivity among units is negligible, 
while association of individuals within units is 
random. Hence, aggregation effects are very so- 
ciological. Blessed are propositions relating ag- 
gragate to individual variates, for they cut across 
levels of analysis. The potential of these ideas 
for extensive verbalization and statistical arti- 
fact are demonstrated by Allardt (“Aggregate 
Analysis: the Problem of its Informative 
Value”), in a second paper by Cox (“The Spa- 
tic] Structure of Information Flow and Partisan 
Attitudes”), and by Segal and Meyer (“The So- 
cial Context of Political Partisanship”), as well 
as by Marvick and Bayes. On the positive side, 
the awkward effort by Valkonen (‘Individual 
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and Structural Effects in Ecological Research”) 
makes some use of the linear model, while Alker 
(“A Typology of Ecological Fallacies”) demon- 
strates the variety of covariance terms generated 
by a classification of pairs of individual variates 
by time and place. Scheuch (“Social Context 
and Individual Behavior’) advocates measuring 
variables at the level of aggregation appropriate 
to our notions about social process, and La- 
ponce, in a modest but competent comparison 
of Canadian census and survey data on ethnicity, 
religion, and party preference, was appropriately 
casual about the whole business (pp. 187-188): 
“Whatever difference there may be between the 
use of survey and of census data will come 
from the definition of our units of observation 
and analysis, of our definition of what is con- 
tainer and what is content, of where the fish 
begins and the fishbowl ends.” 

One fruitful “confrontation” of the sort pre- 
sumably envisioned by the editors is the juxta- 
position of papers by Philip Converse and by 
MacRae and Meldrum on the use of aggregate 
voting data to detect “critical elections.” Mac- 
Rae and Meldrum analyze residuals from ex- 
pected percentages voting Democratic in Tlinois 
counties in a two-way design of county by elec- 
tion year. Then, they extract a first principal 
component from the residual matrix and try to 
interpret the time series of unstandardized load- 
ings. My suspicion is they are examining inter- 
temporal heteroscedasticity in the residuals. In 
_ @ far more straightforward effort, Converse fits 
a causal chain model with constant inter-period 
coefficients to electoral data for France and the 
U.S. and classifies as “critical” those years for 
which the inter-annual correlations produced 
by the model are consistently too large. His 
paper deserves to be read. 

On the whole, the volume is a major disap- 
pointment, largely because of the failure to ex- 
ploit the promised insights from regional science 
and econometrics. And the price is outrageous. 


Stress and Response in Fieldwork, edited by 
FRANCIS HENRY AND SATISH SABERWAL. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969. 77 
pp. Paperbound. $1.95. 


BARBARA G. MYERHOFF 
University of Southern California 


This book consists of four short essays in 
which fieldworkers describe their responses in 
various settings, and a fifth essay by a psychia- 
trist who discusses these and other situations of 
reaction to stress. The first paper (Hans C. 
Buechler) considers a Bolivian peasant commu- 
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nity; the second (Peter C. W. Gutkind) treats 
unemployed Nigerian men in Lagos. Frances 
Henry contributes the third article, concentra- 
ting on three different field settings in Trinidad; 
and the essay by Satish Saberwal is set among 
the post-Mau Mau Embu of Kenya. As the edi- 
tors point out, all these studies were carried out 
in contemporary field situations rather than in 
the remote tribal communities examined by an- 
thropologists of an earlier time; thus, the works 
reflect some of the realities which young an- 
thropologists can expect to encounter increas- 
ingly as isolated, wunacculturated societies be- 
come a matter of history. 

Fieldwork is difficult to do and even more 
difficult to teach to someone else in the class- 
room; the literature on process and problems of 
fieldwork is not vast, and the provision of a 
Series of well-documented, well-analyzed detailed 
cases can be a valuable teaching tool. These 
studies are very brief and in general more dis- 
cursive than analytic. The integration between 
them is rather meager, provided primarily by 
the Introduction. Some common problems re- 
cur in the various field settings: the establish- 
ment of rapport, indentification of oneself and 
one’s place in the society, location of critical 
informants, tactical complications of alliances 
with factions and attendant loss of access to 
others, and questions in regard to the extent and 
type of one’s often conflicting commitments— 
to personal principles, professional goals, local 
elites, those sponsoring the investigation, and so 
forth. 

But in spite of these common problems, the 
individual fieldworker’s responses and solutions 
are quite distinct and unique, determined by the 
differing circumstances and personalities of the 
people involved. While it is comforting to know 
that everyone can expect these problems (and 
many more), and helpful to realize that others 
too have been uncertain and anxious and have 
blundered and guessed, the concrete and prac- 
tical guidelines which students might look for 
are, and perhaps must be, missing from this 
book. 

More than most social scientists, the anthro- 
pologist uses himself as an instrument, operating 
in the delicate areas of the unknown as he begins 
to explore matters which led him to identify 
ultimately the valid questions in his area of in- 
vestigation. Such efforts generally precede the 
more rigorous and precisely defined studies 
which can be conducted only after the funda- 
mental assumptions, categories, vocabularly, and 
variables have been identified. Usually this 
means that the anthropologist is a stranger in 
the field, working alone and without the precise 
guidelines and specific tools available to other 
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investigators. And certainly this produces 
stresses more peculiar and extreme than those 
encountered by scientists operating in a rela- 
tively known and familiar world. Self-awareness 
and fortitude are indispensable for effective 
field work, and if this volume is used to assist 
students in achieving an understanding of their 
own psychological responses, strengths, limita- 
tions, and talents in the beginning stages of 
fieldwork, it may indeed be a useful teaching aid. 


Discrete Distributions: Distributions in Statis- 
tics, by Norman L. JOHNSON and SAMUEL 
Katz. Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1969. 328 pp. $12.50. 


Net W. HENRY 
Cornell University 


This book is the first of a three-volume series; 
the two succeeding volumes will deal with con- 
tinuous distributions. Together they will surely 
provide a valuable reference source for statis- 
ticians and researchers in many fields. Here the 
distributions discussed at chapter length include 
the Binomial, the Poisson, the Negative Bi- 
nomial, the Hypergeometric, and the Loga- 
rithmic Series. Other chapter headings are 
“Some Compound, Generalized and Modified 
Discrete Distributions,’ “Contagious Distribu- 
tions,” “Some Miscellaneous Discrete Distribu- 
tions (Univariate) ,” and “Multivariate Discrete 
Distributions.” The first two chapters introduce 
the formidable (but necessary) notation and 
briefly outline some of the basic concepts of 
probability and statistics. 

The format of the presentation is particularly 
well chosen. Each chapter includes some his- 
torical remarks on the origins of the distribution 
and a concise discussion of its applications. More 
formal sections give the formulas for generating 
functions, moments, parameter estimation, and 
the like. Approximations to the distribution are 
also discussed, with tables and graphs included 
wherever appropriate for an understanding of 
the characteristics of the distributions. Extensive 
tables are not included, but the references to 
sources of tables are complete. The style is com- 
pact, necessary of course when packing so much 
information into 300-odd pages; and the density 
of formulas is overpowering at times. The di- 
vision into short, clearly titled subsections, how- 
ever, permits the reader to find specific informa- 
tion fairly easily. I suspect that most references 
to the book will be to check on methods of esti- 
mating parameters and finding approximations 
and tables for the better known distributions. 

Probably very few sociologists will use this 


book, but it is certainly a necessary reference for 
those mathematical sociologists and statisticians 
whose work involves probability models. The 
chapters on the negative bionomial, the Poisson, 
and the contagious distributions, will be particu- 
lerly useful in conjunction with standard text- 
books such as Feller, Parzen, and Coleman’s 
Mathematical Sociology. 


Difusion Dynamics: A Review and Revision of 
the Quantstative Theory of the Spatial Dif- 
fuston of Innovation, by LAWRENCE BROWN. 
Lund, Sweden: C.W.K. Gleerup, 1968. 94 pp. 
Paperbound. 20 Sw. Cr. 


M. Hamir FISEK 
Stanford University 


I would like to commend this monograph to 
the attention not only of those people who are 
interested in the process of innovation diffu- 
sion, but also of those who are interested in 
questions of theory construction and philosophy 
of science. The quantitative theory of the dif- 
fusion of innovation has two features which are 
of special interest from the meta-theoretic point 
of view. In the first place, the substantive theory 
and the mathematical model have been devel- 
oped simultaneously so that they can be viewed 
as a well-integrated whole. This, of course, is 
in direct contrast to most quantitative work in 
the social sciences, where the mathematical 
model is usually a superstructure imposed upon 
the substantive theory with little regard for its 
appropriateness. In the second place, the theory 
is one of the few instances where a social scien- 
tist has actually attempted to do something 
which I believe most social scientists would con- 
sider highly desirable but few actually attempt: 
to construct a theory for macro-phenomena 
based on assumptions about individual behavior. 

The monograph itself is organized along lines 
which make the process of theory formulation 
easy to follow. It would serve as a good illustra- 
tion in a course on theory construction or formal 
models. The first section reviews the existing 
work on the quantitative theory of diffusion of 
innovation, mainly Hagerstrand’s work, and re- 
lated topics such as the random net models 
of Rapoport and epidemiological models. The 
review is not eclectic, but presents the important 
points and problems. The next section analyzes 
the shortcomings of the existing theory, and the 
following section presents a revised conceptualt- 
zation and develops a new mathematical model. 
This section is very well organized and illus- 
trates the process of model construction quite 
well. The following sections investigate the good- 
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ness of fit of the model to a particular set of 
data and offer a critique of the model. 

The basic shortcoming of the book is-that it 
is rather hard to read. Although the mathematics 
involved is straightforward and should be acces- 
sible to all who have some knowledge of proba- 
bility theory, the prose tends to be cryptic in 
spots. Of course, this is a research monograph 
and not a text book, and we cannot ask for too 
much in the way of elaborate presentation. 

One further point needs to be made. Quantita- 
tive work on diffusion of innovation has been 
carried out mostly by geographers and econo- 
mists (Brown is also a geographer). This work 
makes it clear, I think, that sociologists have 
things to contribute—as well as things to 
gain—from the study of diffusion models. 
On the one hand, Brown’s model could be 
modified fairly conveniently to take into account 
complexities of social structure. On the other 
hand, it could also be applied, as Brown points 
out, to the study of cultural and ideological 
innovations. 


Transforming America: Patterns of Social 
Change, by RayMonp W. Mack, New York: 
Random House, 1967. 199 pp. $4.95. 


GERALD M. SHATTUCK 
Fordham University 


The author surveys several basic social prob- 
lems in relation to changes in American 
society, in the context of sweeping social 
changes occurring around the world because of 
the scientific revolution. Mack examines the un- 
due growth of population; dysfunctional ele- 
ments of the development of educational, po- 
litical, and industrial institutions; unbalanced 
aspects of the American value system; and the 
phenomenon of often-misinterpreted noncon- 
rormity. The text is structured in such a way as 
to present a basic set of problems in each area, 
delineate these problems in terms of appropriate 
data, and outline crucial questions raised by each 
set of problems. 

Mack has purposely aimed at “educated peo- 
ple who would like a broad overview of what 
social scientists know about current social 
trends.” While it is obvious that the sociological 
knowledge base regarding social change in mod- 
ern society can hardly be presented within the 
covers of a single text of less than 200 pages, 
nevertheless, Mack has judiciously selected il- 
lustrative evidence to support his descriptions 
ef some significant American problems. 

A thoughtful reader may encounter three 
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problems with the book. First, he may find the 
text almost simplistic—always a risk when one 
opts for breadth rather than depth—even though 
helped by annotated references. Second, in mov- 
ing from a sociological definition of a given 
problem to a “crucial question for Americans” 
based upon the problem, Mack appears to al- 
low his values and imagery occasionally to over- 
come his objectivity. An example is at the end of 
his discussion of the population explosion whete 
he states, “We cannot survive indefinitely as 
hostages on an island of plenty in a sea of 
poverty.” Or, “Two powerful ideologies oppose 
birth control: Marxism and Roman Catholic- 
ism.” (This perhaps neglects other ideological 
factors which contribute to the population prob- 
lem such as Latin “machismo”’). Third, not only 
does the reader hope for some hint at an answer 
to the author’s crucial questions, but also he be- 
gins to wonder if these really are the most cru- 
cial questions. The problems of drugs, crime, 
or war are not treated in detail if at all. The 
generation gap, the disrupted university, the 
many varieties of backlash, environmental pol- 
lution, the problem of an isolated aging popu- 
lation, the increasingly publicized problem of 
conflict and violence, do not appear in the text 
in a substantial way. (The publication date of 
the book may have something to do with its 
curiously timeless viewpoint. ) 

Despite it weaknesses, the book does raise 
basic questions in a well-defined and sometimes 
challenging way. It is not a book that safely 
avoids issues. It is refreshingly devoid of the 
indirect and guarded terminology of the. stan- 
dard sociological statement. Its potential read- 
ership may extend beyond the author’s modest 
intent and could appropriately include an ad- 
vanced high school social science readership or a 
college social problems class. 


Technological Growth and Social Change: 
Achieving Modernization, by STANLEY A. 
HETZLER. New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1969. 302 pp. $7.50. 


Dario MENANTEAU-HORTA 
University of Minnesota 


In the midst of a rapidly and sometimes dra- 
matically changing world, a new book on tech- 
nological development and social change usually 
offers a wide target for criticism. Contemporary 
works on the subject range from rather conser- 
vative and non-committed descriptions of social 
evolution to. the most radical interpretations of 
the dialectic process of mankind. This book by 
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Hetzler, however, belongs to a new perspective 
which may prove fruitful in achieving a bettet 
understanding of the processes, problems, and 
prospects of what constitutes the hope and 
drama of our time: social and technological de- 
velopment. ; 

Hetzler’s major thesis is that “a more mean- 
ingful hypothesis for technological development 
can be derived by drawing together social and 
technological data into a single analytical frame- 
work.” Hetzler begins his work by warning the 
reader that the basic approach used in his book 
is what he calls “socio-technics’—that is, “a 
study of the total range of relationships between 
man and machine.” He stresses the need for 
more awareness and a better understanding of 
that pervasive interplay and the interdependency 
between technological advances and societal 
transformations. 

Part One presents a panoramic view of some 
of the major problems facing highly industrial- 
ized societies as a direct consequence of rapid 
technological growth. Material devices created 
by man to facilitate the achievement and satis- 
faction of individual and social needs are turn- 
ing against mankind, fostering a growing 
suspicion, hostility, and alientation of the in- 
dividual and mankind. While technology, accord- 
ing to the author, “forms the root system of the 
whole complex known as Western Civilization,” 
this same material progress is weakening institu- 
tional arrangements and challenging the most 
precious values, the “creed” and the fiber of 
an industrially advanced society. Moreover, 
another consequence of the massive confusion 
growing out of technological progress seems to 
be the increasing gap between materially ad- 
vanced societies and developing societies. Hetz- 
ler briefly lists eight of the most common stereo- 
types applied by “Westerners” to members of 
developing nations. Although the list of cliches 
only describes the surface of the problem of 
international relations, it at least calls attention 
to the need for interdependency between nations 
if technological development is to be beneficial 
to the world community. This assertion, rather 
than being utopic, appears to be implicit in 
Hetzler’s concluding remarks when he postulates 
that “the social class system, the pricing system 
or, indeed, even the enterprise system, all of 
which are seen to be highly divergent by cul- 
tural area, must, in the growth of technology, 
ultimately give way to common technical meth- 
odologies and uniform social practices, facts that 
make it possible to prescribe planning principles 
which are applicable to the promotion of techni- 
cal growth in the undeveloped and the materially 
advancing countries, alike’ (pp. 293-294). 


Part Two reviews some of the traditional 
hypotheses on development. In spite of the fact 
that Hetzler lumps together in about 50 pages 
of text what he terms the “old concepts” derived 
from economics, sociology, social psychology, 
anthropology, and political science, his sketchy 
presentation contains valid criticism of these 
theories of ‘social and economic development. 
For a reader with little or no exposure to the 
literature of social change, these few pages may 
serve as a good introduction to the area as well 
as a friendly invitation to sociological reasoning. 

In Part Three Hetzler deals with the “new 
perspectives” or, rather, his approach to develop- 
ment. Once again, his main concern is to establish 
a conceptual framework within which the inter- 
play between technological progress and social 
change can be better analyzed. From a historical 
perspective he distinguishes four phases of pro- - 
ductive activity: basic production, factory pro- 
duction, elaborative production, and automation. 
This evolutionary process of social systems in 
their productive functions is related to five 
specific stages of technological progression: (1) 
man-machine organization, (2) power tech- 
nology, (3) transportation technology, (4) agri- 
cultural technology, and (5) general automation. 

Part Four offers an interesting discussion of 
the impact of modern technology upon patterns 
of economic and social organization which, even 
in the most “materially advanced” societies, are 
lagging. In the author’s words, “the movement 
toward automation seems to be an evolutionary 
process ... and in its movement, it is upsetting 
all the traditional economic precepts of competi- 
tion, ownership, management, and fiscal policy.” 

Some of Hetzler’s views are questionable, e.g., 
his assertion that the “main objective of develop- 
ment is that of converting a traditional or 
transitional society into a society of technical 
innovators.” From the perspective of a develop- 
ing society facing the dilemma of internal dis- 
organiation, injustice, and misery for a large 
segment of her population, the primary objective 
of development seems to be a rapid and radical 
transformation of the social structure, a drastic 
change in the relations of power, and substan- 
tial redistribution of resources and opportunities. 
Without these changes one could question the 
meaning of technological progress and the ex- 
tent to which technological innovation would be- 
come a self-sustaining process. 

Although Hetzler does not offer easy solutions 
to the problems that he describes, his contribu- 
tion is certainly valuable in terms of questioning 
conventional social organizational patterns and 
meeting his own challenge to “develop and ap- 
ply new ways of thinking.” 
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Theory and Practice of Social Planning, by 
ALFRED J. Kamn. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1969. 348 pp. $8.75. 


Studies in Soctal Policy and Planning, by 
ALFRED J. KAHN. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1969. 326 pp. $8.75. 


Jint NEHNEVAJSA 
University of Pittsburgh 


` In Theory and Practice, Kahn develops an 
orientation to planning which he defines as 
“policy formulation and realization” (p. 17). 
The idea of “social planning” encompasses not 
merely planning in the domain of welfare activ- 
ities and social services, but also “social aspects” 
of physica], fiscal, or economic plans, and con- 
stitutes one necessary axis in “comprehensive 
planning.” BE 
Following an introductory chapter, the author 
discusses social planning in America, stressing 
that Americans do plan, notwithstanding ideo- 
logical predilections. Chapter 3 deals with the 
definition of the planning task in terms of facts, 
projections, and inventories as these form the 
baseline for planning. In the final chapter the au- 
thor notes that planning is not always appropri- 
ate nor always possible even when appropriate. 
For example, societies “must respond rapidly to 
emergencies, must give scope to impulse and to 
intuition” (p. 328), presumably one type of 
circumstance when planning might not be ap- 
propriate. Yet, emergencies with non-zero proba- 
bility of occurrence and with high disutilities 
attached to the consequences are precisely one 
of the situations for which planning is of para- 
_ mount importance. In any event, the problems 
and conditions under which planning is “inap- 
propriate” or “unfeasible” might have been 
better outlined at the beginning of the volume. 
The author provides a worthwhile list of 
planning steps: define the problem in detail, 
diagnose the causes, seek relevant theories, and 
estimate consequences of various possible in- 
tervention. This listing of tasks might well have 
constituted the key organizing principle of the 
volume, but it does not. Instead the discussion 
proceeds to deal briefly with such topics as 
statistical series, special studies and surveys, and 
projections. The reader is not told how the 
planner might use surveys and when the use of 
survey techniques might not be warranted. 
Chapter 4 stresses that “opinions, beliefs, values 
and choices are very much in the forefront in 
planning” (p. 97), without really addressing the 
question of how the planner would actually put 
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to use information on values and preferences. 
The author merely suggests several sources of 
data (e.g., market analyses and polls) and offers 
anecdotal illustrations. His own conception of 
“a total approach” suggests political and organi- 
zational principles (2.g., maximum decentraliza- 
tion, maximum information for all participants, 
democratization in decision-making), but not 
procedures and techniques to determine the 
effects of variable distributions of values, pre- 
ferences, and opinions. Thus, Kahn pays the cost 
of having adopted a definition which equates 
planning with policy formulation instead of con- 
sidering alternative plans as inputs into policy- 
making, and policy formulation as selection from 
among the various options. 

Chapter 10 (“Programming Problems in Social 
Service Delivery”) belongs for all practical pur- 
poses in the companion volume of Studies. The 
chapters in this volume examine in detail several 
major social programs, including the war on 
poverty, juvenile delinquency, income security, 
urban renewal, community psychiatry, and de- 
livery of social services. 

Although Kahn repeatedly mentions the im- 
portance of feedback and evaluative information, 
he devotes only four pages (pp. 323-327) to an 
issue which I consider critical: monitoring the 
process of planning and plan implementation. In- 
stitutionalizing feedback and evaluative mech- 
anisms is essential if one is to assess whether 
plans are attaining their objectives, whether the 
process of implementation is appropriate, 
whether the environment (human and physical) 
has been “behaving” in accordance with anticipa- 
tions which went into the formulation of plans. 

Kahn’s books will aid the reader in thinking 
about planning more broadly than he might 
otherwise be tempted to; they will greatly en- 
rich his knowledge, via brief illustrations and 
the case studies in the second volume, of 
some of the practices and experiences in Ameri- 
can social planning (with occasional excursions 
into foreign examples); they will stimulate him 
perhaps to the point of becoming convinced that 
social dimensions of planning and plan imple- 
mentation might well be one foundation on 
which the unity of social and behavioral sciences, 
basic and applied thrusts, could be based. These 
volumes deserve to be read and used, although 
no reader is likely to close them without con- 
cluding that more could have been expected 
from the author’s erudition, great experience, 
insight, scholarship, and dedication. 
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Modernization Among Peasants: The Impact of 
Communication, by EvereTT M. Rocers, in 
association with LYNNE SVENNING. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969. 429 pp. 
$6.95. 


GEORGE M. BEAL 
Iowa State University 


The main theoretical and methodological 
theme of this book is made clear in the Preface: 
“the lack of utility contained in the abstract, 
speculative, and prolific writings of the grand 
theorists on social change and economic de- 
velopment has been abhorrent to me, as the 
purely speculative nature of these works pre- 
cludes empirical testing of their central notions 
in the foreseeable future. Our attempt in the 
present investigation is to demonstrate the ad- 
vantage of ‘middle-range analysis’ where theories 
containing general concepts are tested with 
empirical data from the ‘real world.’ ” Accord- 
ingly, Rogers seeks to determine commonly 
occurring patterns of behavior among peasants 
that illuminate their paths toward modernization, 
and to demonstrate theoretical and methodologi- 
cal approaches to the study of modernization 
among peasants. Modernization, approached 
from the individual level, is defined as the 
process by which individuals change from a 
traditional way of life to a more complex, tech- 
nologically advanced, and rapidly changing 
style of life. Rogers’ main data base is a field 
study of 255 peasants in Colombia. He attempts 
to determine the cross-cultural validity of his 
findings by comparing his Colombian findings to 
research in a number of other less-developed 
countries, emphasizing India and Kenya. 

Rogers approaches his task with three chapters 
dealing with “Social Change, Development, and 
Modernization” ; “The Subculture of Peasantry”; 
and “Middle-Range Theory.” The chapter on 
middle-range theory provides the basis for most 
of the remainder of the book. The essence of 
middle-range theory is taken to mean a set of 
postulated relationships which are testable but 
which deal only with a rather limited, particular 
type of behavior. Rogers believes modernization 
is essentially a communication process. He 
orders his limited number of concepts related 
to communication and modernization as follows: 
main antecedents—literacy, mass media ex- 
posure and cosmopoliteness; intervening vari- 
ables—-empathy, achievement motivation, fata- 
lism; and main consequences—innovativeness, 
political knowledge, and aspirations. In general, 
one or more chapters are devoted to each of 
these, or closely related, concepts. The final 
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chapters deal with the interrelationships among 
conceptual variables, computer simulation of in- 
novation, and next steps in modernization re- 
search. l 

There are a number of positive things that 
can and should be said about this book. It ex- 
plores in depth and presents in detail the rela- 
tionship between and among a limited number 
of variables assumed to be the essence of 
modernization. Concepts are clearly defined; 
operational process and measures are clearly 
presented. Rogers’ work represents an excellent 
codification of the findings from a wide range 
of studies. His data retrievable system is ap- 
parently operative. His multivariate analysis, 
prediction, graphic presentation of data and 
findings, and the precise summaries at the end 
of each chapter are highly commendable. 

However, the study suffers from a number of 
shortcomings. The apparent attempt to combine 
a series of papers done at different points in 
time and by different students and colleagues 
into an integrated book does not quite come off. 
Though Rogers proposes a modernization pro- 
cess “model” with antecedent, intervening, and 
consequence variable categories in a limited 
time-dimension or “causal model,” the internal 
chapter analyses are often done without regard 
to the proposed model. While the detailed codi- 
fication of findings from a wide variety of 
sources is highly commendable and valuable, 
this codification is often a listing without suff- 
cient conceptual clarity and theoretical rationale. 
Rogers’ theorizing (even middle-range) is often 
missing. Though he posits the position that 
middle-range theory will close the gap between 
grand theory and raw empiricism, little atten- 
tion is given. to relating middle-range theory 
upward toward grand theory. The demonstration 
of different quantitative analytical techniques is 
valuable. However, in some cases this appears 
to be the primary objective, rather than bringing 
conceptual clarity and understanding to the 
modernization process, The data base is limited, 
not so much a fault of Rogers as the state of the 
art. 

Despite the criticisms, this book is highly 
recommended to those interested in the micro- 
approach to understanding the modernization 
process in less-developed countries. Though it 
certainly does not provide the final answers, it 
does provide an excellent codification of the 
present state of knowledge, with suggested and 
tested refinements by Rogers and his colleagues. 
It can be a significant base for truly innovative 
research and application. 
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Agents of Change: Professionals in Developing 
Countries, edited by Guy BENVENISTE and 
Warren F. IrcumMan. New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1969. 252 pp. $13.50. 


Planned Change in Agrarian Countries, by 
ARTHUR H. Niesorr. Technical Report 69- 
21. Alexandria, Va.: Human Resources Re- 
search Organization, 1969. 147 pp. Paper- 
bound. No price indicated. 


Joun C. BELCHER 
University of Georgia 


Both of these volumes are concerned with 
the roles of the professional as he attempts to 
induce technological change in an underdevel- 
oped country. The study by Niehof presents a 
formula considered to be effective in bringing 
about the acceptance of innovations in all 
change situations. The other study presents 
rather solid evidence as to why no single theo- 
retical approach nor educational background can 
guarantee the effectiveness of a change agent. 

In Planned Change in Agarian Countries, 
Niehoff analyzes 203 projects from developing 
countries, from which he develops a taxonomy 
of the factors influencing innovative efforts. 
(This taxonomy is virtually the same one pre- 
sented in his earlier work, A Casebook of Soctal 
Change.) The list of factors will be familiar to 
anyone who has read the various community 
development guides published through the 
years; for example, it is hardly surprising to 
read that innovations are introduced through 
local leaders, must be adapted to the existing 
social structure, and are to be initiated in such 
a way that they are compatible with the culture 
of recipient groups and of maximum benefit to 
them. 

An examination of the appendix shows the 
source of most of the 203 cases to be two- to 
four-page summaries from mimeographed re- 
ports, a few professional journals such as Hu- 
man Organization, text books, and popular maga- 
zines including The Reader’s Digest. Several 
cases come from one report. For example, 13 
of the cases are from a few pages of a bulletin 
by Luz Ejinsiedel published by the University of 
the Phillipines. There is no solid evidence that 
these various cases made any contribution other 
than to authenticate conclusions previously 
reached. The main portions of the book appear 
to be lecture notes for an undergraduate course 
on social change. Professionals may dismiss the 
work as an over-generalized reification of con- 
cepts nearly as old as the social science disci- 
plines, 
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The Benveniste-[ichman volume is based on 
the assumption that professionals abroad tend to 
behave in direct contrast to what is expected of 
them at home, where they tend to be objective, 
politically neutral researchers employed by a con- 
servative establishment. Abroad the professional 
develops 2 radical stance as he becomes involved 
in action programs in different environments and 
must adapt to many roles outside his area of 
expertise. This volume contains the essays of 
seventeen professionals with experience abroad 
in such diverse fields as criminology, forestry, 
and education—all of whom participated in a 
conference held at Berkeley. Each addresses 
himself in his own way to the problems and 
role-conflicts the professional encounters abroad, 
and examines possible modifications of the train- 
ing programs of professional schools to better 
prepare Americans for increasing participation 
in the technological development of other 
countries. In general, there seems to be con- 
siderable pessimism that such professionals 
can be developed within these training pro- 
grams; there does seem to be a feeling that 
general social science training prior to enter- 
ing the professional schools would have 
considerable promise. It is impossible to find 
many specific areas of agreement, since each 
writer presents his own interpretation of the 
roles of change agents in cultures other 
than his own-—some in short and seemingly ex- 
temporaneous essays, and others in lengthy and 
carefully prepared expositions, Those with over- 
seas experience will be able to benefit from the 
ideas expressed, e.g., in revamping training pro- 
grams; students desiring international opportu- 
nities probably will learn little from the volume. 

Certainly the conference volume casts great 
doubt upon the usefulness of Niehoff’s simplistic 
approach to change, which may serve as a model 
to be followed in giving lectures to civic lunch- 
eon clubs wanting positive answers to every- 
thing. 


Africa in Social Change: West African Societies 
in Transtiion, by P. C. Lroyb. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1968. 363 pp. $7.50. 


SHIRLEY W. STRICKLAND 
Randolph-Macon Women’s College 


In recent years we have witnessed a steady 
increase in the number of books about Africa, 
but the field of sociology has not been con- 
spicuous in its contribution to that output. 
Lloyd’s book was, therefore, especially welcome 
when it first appeared as a paperback in 1967. 
This clothbound revision is essentially the same 
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as the original with minor alterations in the text 
and in the statistical appendix and a few recent 
titles added to the bibliography. 

The subtitle is more accurately descriptive of 
the contents than the title, for the book is fo- 
cused completely on West Africa. Drawing on 
the research of other scholars and his own fifteen 
years of professional experience in Nigeria, 
Lloyd has combined a theoretical discussion of 
the processes of social change with detailed il- 
lustrative descriptions of institutional change in 
West African societies. While the book speaks 


clearly to the special interests of economists and 
_ political scientists, the approach is distinctly 


sociological and as such is an important addition 
to the literature. 

Part One sets the scene with generalizations 
about the traditional social and political organi- 
zation of West African societies (and Lloyd 
is careful here and elsewhere to note the 
necessity for caution in generalizing). Part Two 
traces the history of contact with the West, and 
considers some of the effects on rural and urban 
life and the rise of a Western-educated elite. 
Part Three contrasts functional and conflict 
theories of society as they relate to change, and 
then describes changes in West African family 
structure, the development of new urban asso- 
ciations, the growth of political parties and the 
trend towards one-party government, and the 
types of strain experienced by individuals in a 
rapidly changing society. Part Four considers the 
future of West African independent states in 
the context of developing ideologies, tribalism, 
and emerging types of conflict. 

Two related themes recur throughout the 
book. First, Lloyd emphasizes the importance of 
changes within the societies rather than changes 
effected from without. Contact with the West 
has not led to a collapse of the traditional in- 
stitutional structures; on the contrary, consider- 
able associational cohesion has been maintained. 
In this time of transition from tribal society to 
modern society, then, the crucial factor is not 
the rate of borrowing from the West, but rather 
the speed and smoothness with which indigenous 
institutions can be modified. Second, Lloyd 
stresses the importance in this transitional pe- 
riod of the relatively small Western-educated 
elites who assumed political leadership in every 
West African territory as Independence came. 
Much will depend on the abilities of these elites 
to understand the problems their nations face 
and to make effective use of the opportunities 
open to them, to mediate successfully between 
European and traditional African values, and to 
obtain support from the masses in their endeav- 
ors. To Lloyd the future of the West African 
states rests largely with these elites. 


Lloyd has generalized courageously, and his 
detailed descriptions effectively support the gen- 
eralizations and increase their clarity. Particu- 
larly interesting is the discussion of tribalism as 
an urban phenomenon. On the other hand, the 
book is less impressive theoretically than de- 
scriptively. The discussion of functional and 
conflict models, for example, is not followed up 
to the extent that one would expect. Lloyd has 
not broken any theoretical ground in this vol- 
ume, but he has made a signal contribution to 
our understanding of the sociology of change in 
West Africa. Finally, the five maps are good, 
the annotated bibliography is vei and the 
index is thorough. 


Conflict and Continuity in Brasilian Society, 
edited by Henry H. KEITH and S. F. Ep- 
WARDS. Columbia, S. C.: University of South 
Carolina Press, 1969. 312 pp. $10.00. 


Warum R. Lux 
University of Alabama, Huntsville 


This book is a compendium of historical essays 
and commentaries on them, presented by 17 out- 
standing Brazilianists at the Brazilan History 
Seminar held at the University of South Caro- 
lina in October of 1967. The editors explain that 
they selected the title “Conflict and Continuity” 
because “it seemed that the ‘unopposite’ con- 
flict-continuity dichotomy held much more 
promise of yielding meaningful interpretations 
of Brazilian history than the more conventional 
opposites of continuity and change.” The. index 
of Portuguese and Brazilian names, terms, and 
places is appreciated; however, the cross-refer- 
encing is not as complete as one would like it. 
For example, the entry “Absentee landlords, in- 
fluence of on rural labor, 297” does not reappear 
under “Labor, rural’ but under “landowners, 
impact of absence of on rural labor.” Some 
cross-references, because of duplication, were 
unnecessary: “Afonso V (1438-81), concessions 
to Flemings, 7” “Flemish merchants, privileges 
granted to (1457), 7.” Also: “Foreign Mer- 
chants,” “Foreigners in Brazil,” and Foreigners 
in Seville.” Finally, the names of some lesser 
figures are listed, while the Marquis de Pombal 
and Euclides da Cunha are not. 

The essays are divided into four general cate- 
gories (“The Economy,” “The Church,” “The 
Polity,” “Synthesis and Interpretation”) and are 
arranged on an institutional basis, which results 
in an uneven distribution of emphasis. 

Bailey Diffie discusses foreigners and their 
activities in Brazil, thereby challenging the tradi- 
tional position that Portugal “followed a policy 
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of exclusivism: and monopoly.” He shows that 
foreigners, e.g., merchants and bankers, received 
privileges in Portugal going back as far as the 
12th century. Dauril Alden makes an “assess- 
ment of the extent to which the Crown’s de- 
cision to expel the Jesuits from its domains was 
economically motivated and the economic con- 
sequences of that action.” He considers (1) the 
sources of Jesuit wealth in Brazil, (2) conflicts 
between the Jesuits and their rivals before 1722, 
(3) the campaign of Paulo da Silva Nunes 
against the Jesuits 1722-1746, and (4) the cli- 
max of Portuguese Jesuitphobia of the fateful 
fifties. Manoel Cardozo presents a study of 
Brazil’s Enlightenment and Bishop Azeredo 
Coutinho who represented it. Azeredo Coutinho, 
who studied at Coimbra, was an enthusiast of 
the Enlightenment. “On the surface . . . Brazil 
was free of the horrendous Church-State prob- 
Jems which afflicted Spanish America,” states 
George Boehrer. This freedom he explains in a 
consideration of regalism and reformism within 
the Church in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Alan Manchester asserts that “the 
transfer of the Portuguese court from Lisbon 
to Rio de Janeiro, 1807-1808, precipitated de- 
velopments of long-term consequence. It modi- 
fied radically the relationship between the 
Mother Country and its most prosperous colony; 
it shaped the course of Brazilian Independence; 
and it contributed materially to the preservation 
of the union.” Harry Bernstein’s paper pertains 
to the juts do pôvo and the independence of 
Brazil during the period of change from Pombal 
to the Peninsular Wars. In his study he dem- 
onstrates that a public figure, the juis do pôvo, 
helped halt the disintegration of Portuguese po- 
litical life despite the departure of the royal 
court. Henry Keith, questioning the nonviolent 
tradition in Brazilian history, states that it was 
first “an apologia for the eventual victory by 
the monarchy over liberal and separatist [then 
later] it become official dogma.” Republican 
governments used the tradition to defend the 
status quo “in the interest of maintaining them- 
selves in power.” Jordan Young states that “the 
_ course of events of October, 1930, demonstrates 
a peculiar ability of the nation’s leaders to pro- 
pose compromise political solutions to crises and 
of the people to accept them, thus avoiding 
disastrous civil disturbances. The avoidance of 
conflict by compromise is a definite fact of his- 
torical life in Brazil and-one that provides an 
effective pattern of continuity from the colonial 
period to the present.” Lahneyer Lébo stresses 
the theme of continuity which is, in her opinion, 
“the dominant feature of Brazilian history.” 
She examines the evolution of the social and 
economic foundations of Brazilian society, ana- 
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lyzes the developments in Brazil from 1929 to 
the present, and examines the different prescrip- 
tions for future developments in Brazil. 


Family and Kinship in Chinese Society, edited 
by MAURICE FrzepMANn. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1970. 269 pp. 
$7.95. 


Yunc-TEs CHOW 
Northern Michigan University 


This book is a collection of ten papers written 
by ten authors; yet it does present a comprehen- 
sive picture of the Chinese family, marriage, and 
kinship. Although only one of the authors is 
Chinese, all of them have had firsthand acquaint- 
ance with the Chinese scene. 

Since such work is hampered by the imaccessi- 
bility of the People’s Republic, we should be 
satisfied at present with the material drawn from 
studies made in Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Singa- 
pore. However, Freedman himself is conscious of 
the “insecure foundation for general statements 
about Chinese society—except, of course, in 
regard to the changes brought about on the 
mainland since 1949” (p. vii). Nevertheless, at 
least one of the authors assumes “that we may 
usefully generalize about key modes of be- 
havior in Chinese society, huge though it is”; 
and he ventures to speak as if he could support 
his “general statements with data from all parts 
of China and recorded at many points in time 
during last hundred years” (p. 163). Anyway, 
this volume does illuminate many features of 
Chinese social life and institutions by a close 
study of them in these atypically Chinese areas. 

The authors and subjects of the essays are 
Myron Cohen on the nature of the chia, 
Margery Wolf on child training and the Chinese 
family, Irene Taeuber on the families of Chinese 
farmers, Ai-Li S. Chin on family relations in 
modern Chinese fiction, Jack Potter on land and 
lineage in traditional China, Johanna Meskill 
on the Chinese genealogy as a research source, 
Maurice Freedman on ritual aspects of Chinese 
kinships and marriage, Arthur Wolf on Chinese 
kinship and mourning dress, John McCoy on 
Chinese kin terms of reference and address, and 
John Pelzel on comparison with Japanese kin- 
ship. Though all of these papers are substantial 
and informative, three essays are especially 
significant. 

Chin presents an aralysis of two sets of short 
stories and a comparative study of family re- 
lationships in Taiwan and the mainland. Her 
findings will suprise most readers: even if they 
are not taken aback by the desperate sad- 
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ness of the stories from Taiwan, they will be 
_ jolted by the traditionalism—one might almost 
' say conservatism—of the Communist stories. 

Meskill, in a splendid research on Chinese 
genealogy carried out in Taiwan, found that 
the Chinese genealogy is the product. of a 
particular ideological environment. Wh:n the 
genealogical labors of Chinese editors zan be 
combined with the investigative resounces of 
the modern state and the inquiries of con- 
temporary social science, the value and limi- 
tations of the genealogy will become full- clear. 

Pelzel’s investigation of the Japanese kin- 
ship system demonstrates that the Japanese se 
belongs to a different world of structure from 
the Chinese chia, even though the twe terms 
are written with the same ideograph, aad that 
the larger assemblages of kin in Japan lack the 
form and significance we have learned to as- 
sociate with Chinese lineage. In the strictest 
sense the że is a corporate group, and i: never 
(in principle) dies. But the chia is in a perpetual 
state of dissolution, for when the partition of 
a joint family takes place, none of the resulting 
units retains the precise identity of the unit 
from which it springs. Furthermore, the estate 
of the chia is unlikely to be maintained as an 
entity over the generations unless the family 
has only one son in each generation. Therefore, 
it is obvious that the Japanese single-heir or 
unigeniture system of inheritance must have a 
tremendous effect on the economic and social 
mobility patterns of the country. 


Peace on the March: Transnational Pcrticipa- 
tion, by Ropert COOLEY ANGELL. New York: 
Van Nostrand Reinhold Co., 1969. 205 pp. 
Paperbound. $2.45. 


ROLAND ROBERTSON 
University of York, England 
University of Pittsburgh 


Angell has tackled one of the most >uzzling 
empirical problems of contemporary sozial sci- 
ence: whether the increase in the crozsing of 
national boundaries involves also a b-eaking- 
down of those boundaries, Does transnational 
activity yield a significant attenuation of loyalty 
to the nation-state and, thereby, the nation- 
state form of international system? Those who 
have worked in this area, (e.g., Karl Deutsch, 
Johan Galtung, and David Singer) have not 
arrived at definitive conclusions. 

Angell sets out to coordinate the relevant 
findings, adding some of his own and presenting 
previously unpublished data from older surveys. 
Eight forms of transnational participacion are 
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delineated: study, teaching, and research abroad; 
settlement; international assistance; service in 
foreign missions; residence for business reasons; 
residence in military service; participation in 
international non-governmental organizations; 
and membership of United Nations secretariats. 
Angell’s major hypothesis is “that policy-makers 
are being subjected increasingly to a stream of’ 
influence from elites toward accommodation 
among nations, a stream that derives in part 
from the growing amount of transnational 
participation with positive effects from those 
elites.” A secondary hypothesis is that “the 
transnational participation of those engaged in 
it is not decreasing relative to their domestic 
participation.” As Angell is quick to admit, this 
secondary hypothesis cannot really be tested in 
reference to available data. However, he claims 
that what he has discovered to be a broadening 
staeam of transnational participation is not, at 
least in the more “developed” societies, being 
matched by increasing rates of domestic par- ` 
ticipation. How such a conclusion could be 
reached without either lengthy argument or a 
substantial amount of documentation is dif- 
ficult to see. It appears that what Angell has 
in mind in talking of domestic participation is 
an increase in participation in organizations 
whose growth would ideologically undermine © 
his findings about the positive, accommodative 
effects of increasing transnational involvement. 
But this is far from being the whole story. To 
use as the major example the membership figures 
for the Daughters of the American Revolution 
is perhaps indicative of the extent to which 
Angell fails to consider the problem compre- 
hensively. It is not simply a matter of whether 
“nationalistic” tendencies are outmatching trans- 
national tendencies, but also whether intra- 
societal developments are leading to societal 
introversion and/or the proliferation of sub- 
national preoccupations. The recent history of 
the USA would seem to provide an excellent 
example of just this possibility. 

Angell argues with admirable persistence in 
the face of inadequate data that there is an in- 
creasing web of transnational participation— 
a web which, it should be emphasized, has two 
large areas of weakness. The first of these is 
centered on China and includes a number of 
other societies in that vicinity; the second is 
sub-Saharan Africa. To the question about 
whether these mainly less-developed societies — 
are likely to be drawn into the transnational web 
Angell understandably has no firm answer. Of 
the eight forms of transnational participation 
which he examines, Angell finds that only two 
clearly have negative effects on relations between 
nations, Of these, missionary activity is rel- 
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atively unimportant as far as size and rate of 
expansion are concerned. It is business penetra- 
tion which is the most seriously negative in 
its consequences. 

Angell has performed a valuable service, even 
though there do appear to be some inconsisten- 
cies between some of his conclusions and the 
data which he presents (undoubtedly brought 
about by his tendency to adhere to a form of 
social-science utopianism frequently found 
among students of international affairs). Other 
problems are that Angell attributes excessive 
importance to the Bolshevik revolution as the 
source of the present divisions on the interna- 
tional scene, and that surprisingly little mention 
is made of the contributions of Deutsch to the 
debate about the relationship between communi- 
cation across and communication inside national 
boundaries. Nevertheless, Angell’s book is a 
modest and helpful contribution to a vitally 
important social-scientific problem area. 


We Wish To Be Looked Upon: A Study of the 
Aspirations of Youth in a Developing Society, 
‘by Vera RusBin and MARISA ZAVALLONI. 
New York: Teachers College Press, 1969. 
257 pp. No price indicated. 4 


RICHARD G. BRAUNGART 
University of Maryland 


This monograph examines ethnic and social 
class differences in value systems and the impact 
of a changing society on the attitudes and as- 
pirations of secondary school youth. The 
authors, an anthropologist and a social psy- 
chologist, undertook an interdisciplinary case 
study of 960 upper form secondary school stu- 
dents from Trinidad, using data obtained in 
1957 and 1961 from some 30 secondary schools 
randomly distributed throughout the island. The 
research instrument, adopted from the cross- 
national study by Gillespie and Allport, included 
two protocols: (1) an autobiography of the 
future in which respondents were asked to write 
about their hopes and expectations up to the 
year 2000, and (2) a self-administered ques- 
tionnaire covering a variety of demographic 
and attitude questions. The main control vari- 
ables were ethnic group identification, social 
class, religious denomination, sex, and type of 
secondary school attended. The dependent vari- 
ables included educational and occupational 
aspirations, long-range goals, attitudes toward 
marriage and family, expectations of styles of 
living, and orientation toward social, political 
and economic goals. 

In Chapters I through III, the authors pre- 
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sent their research strategy and provide a brief 
scenario tracing the social history of Trinidad 
from a plantation-based British Crown colony 
to national independence, with its accompanying 
structural differentiation and newly diffused 
“modernistic” values. The major ethnic groups 
are Whites and Colored (comprising the high- 
status student groups) and East Indian and 
Negro (comprising the low-status student 
groups). The upper-class is made up of White 
planters and proprietors; the middle class con- 
sists of a second rank of White overseers and 
officials, including Colored landowners and 
professionals; the lower class is composed pri- 
marily of unskilled East Indians and Negroes 
who comprise the peasantry and proletariat. 
Ethnic status and social class characteristics are 
fused into a “pigmentocracy” where whiteness 
places the individual at the top of the social 
and economic order and blackness at the bottom. 
The educational system in Trinidad does little 
more than reinforce the existing ethnic status 
and class positions. 

Rubin and Zavalloni find that low-status 
student groups, unlike their high-status coun- 
terparts, exhibit less personal fear of failure, 
higher striving potential, stronger idealized as- 
pirations, and a tenacious drive for mobility. 
Lower-class students within the lower-status 
ethnic groupings exhibit these characteristics in 
more pronounced fashion. Lower-status stu- 
dents exhibit higher achievement motivation, 
a striving orientation, a preference for prestigi- 
ous or “status-linked” occupations, nurturing at- 
titudes toward others, greater expectations, and 
more proneness to mythologize and fantasize 
future goals. High-status students favor modern- 
istic occupations, privatized and economic goals, 
and are much less ambitious. . 

The ethos of mobility and the desire for 
material life-styles are interpreted as the 
leitmotif of lower-status and lower-class stu- 
dents. What are perceived as luxuries for lower- 
status students are accepted as necessities by 
higher-status student groups. Status and class 
characteristics are found to influence the con- 
vergence of personal aspirations with perception 
of social requirements in altruistic fashion. When 
compared on an Index of Social Orientation, 
lower-status students rank highest on psycho- 
logical, social, and national commitments; high 
status students rank high on status maintenance 
and privatized economic commitments. Again 
lower-class youth exhibit more pronounced 
commitments. 

The authors conclude by suggesting that, while 
the students in their study represent a “mobile 


. elite” (only one-third of Trinidadian youth at- 


tend secondary school) and the majority per- 
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ceive education as the rite de passage for success 
and happiness, little or nothing in Trinidadian 
society suggests that these aspirations will be 
fulfilled. And, of course, this is the d:lemma 
and tragedy facing all youth in a devzloping 
society. . 

Since the authors interject verbatim essay 
material throughout the monograph, it is unclear 
whether the essays stimulate or initiate con- 
textual analyses or whether essay mater-als are 
used merely as supportive or illustrative data. 
In either case, we do not know how repsaesenta- 
tive—both qualitatively and quantitatively— 
the student essays are. Content and simple 
marginal analyses could help provide the answer. 
Granted, multi-ethnic status-group differences 
exist (a plus for Weber). However, in g polar- 
ized and rapidly changing society such es Trin- 
idad, where is the class consciousness (e minus 
for Marx)? Essays expressing opposing or 
radical points of view are either nonexistent or 
are not selected for inclusion in this monograph. 
This raises some questions as to the representa- 
tiveness and validity of the student sample it- 
self. With these caveats, this study is highly 
recommended to social scientists interested in 
Caribbean society and survey research method- 


ology. 


Readings on the Sociology of Small Groups, 
edited by THEoporRE M. MILLs wita STAN 
ROSENBERG. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Frentice- 
Hall, 1970. 247 pp. Paperbound. $3.55. 


LAWRENCE S. BECKHOUSE 
College of William and Mary 


This book of readings, a companion vclume to 
Mills’ The Sociology of Small Groups, consists 
of 18 articles designed to “cast new light on cur- 
rent thought” in the field of small-grouzs anal- 
ysis. The editors state that their primery pur- 
pose is to emphasize the relevance of studying 
groups and to demonstrate “the quality of work 
through which the field is likely to advance.” 
The theme emphasized throughout the book is 
that the small group represents larger social 
systems in microcosm, Interaction ameng per- 
sonality, the group’s social system, and its cul- 
ture are fully examined. Emphasis on observing 
small groups in their “natural” setting mdicates 
the editors’ strong desire to generalize from the 
small-groups level to macro-systems. 

Part I (“The Relevance of Small Groups”) 
consists of one article by Sidney Verba focusing 
on the relationship between the small group and 
political behavior. As good a selection as this 
is, it is likely to leave the reader with a rather 
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narrow sense of small-group relevance and ap- 
plicability. Part II (“Theoretical Perspectives”) 
consists of five articles that demonstrate rather 
well the interaction among personality, social 
system, and culture. Parsons’ system theory, 
Bales’ Interaction Process Analysis, Deutsch’s 
Cybernetic Model, and two articles on un- 
conscious processes in groups are included. 
Though consistent with the general theme of 
the book, these articles cannot be considered 
representative of the theortical approaches cur- 
rently employed in the field. Ignored are such 
perspectives as field theory; the exchange theory 
of Homans, Thibaut and Kelley, and Blau; and 
symbolic interactionism as represented by such 
authors as Goffman and Blumer. 

Part II (“Observing and Experimenting with 
Groups”) is the weakest section of the book. 
Included is one article by Sherif and Sherif on 
observing groups in their natural setting, and 
one article by Kintz, e¢ al. on the experimenter 
effect in laboratory studies. The editors are too 
willing to set aside some of the more crucial 
methodological hang-ups in small-groups re- 
search, e.g., problems of causal inference, va- 
lidity and reliability of measures, and accuracy 
of observations. Part IV consists of eight articles 
which provide a good sample of research con- 
ducted primarily in natural settings. Here are 
observations of small groups such as the family, 
the street-corner gang, therapy groups, army 
basic-training squads, and work groups. Part V 
(“Change and Growth in Groups”) consists of 
two articles dealing with human-relations train- 
ing groups. Selection of training groups as a 
context within which to discuss group growth and 
change greatly reduces the generalizability for 
which the editors seem to be calling throughout 
the rest of the book. 

Mills and Rosenberg in introducing each 
article do a fairly good job linking each to their 
unifying theme. What would have been wel- 
comed, however, is more elaboration and 
interpretation, discussion of avenues of further 
research, suggestions for further readings, and ` 
perhaps some original—at least more recent— 
works (the most current having been written in 
1966). 

Although this book does not present a re- 
presentative sampling of small-group theory and 
research, it does make a laudable attempt to tie 
together a number of small group studies around 
a common theme or theoretical perspective. 
Moreover, it provides needed encouragement 
to small group researchers to get out of the la- 
boratory and attempt to generalize their findings 
to larger action systems, 
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Persons and Positions: Individuals end Their 
„Social Locations, by LEILA CALHOUN DEASY. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic University 
of America Press, 1969. 301 pp. Paperbound. 
$3.50. 


WYMAN W. TROTTI 
Valdosta State College 


This volume is composed of eight papers ap- 
parently written between 1955 and 1966, two 
of them undated. For the most part they were 
originally prepared for oral presentations. The 
book was evidently prepared from a typed man- 
uscript by using a photographic process. The 
result is that footnotes occupy an inordinate 
amount of space since the type and spacing in 
the footnotes is the same as that in the text. 

According to Deasy’s introduction, the first 
paper provides the theoretical framework for 
the others. Four aspects of role are pointed up, 
ie., “individuals (1) in social locations (2) 
behave (3) with reference to expectations” 
(p. 8); and (4) emotional values aid sentiments 
are implied (p. 9). Beyond that, the author offers 
no definition of role. This may be an advantage 
insofar as it does not add to the endless pro- 
' liferation of definitions, but role relationships 
are analyzed without ever specifying exactly 
‘what is meant by role or indicating how to de- 
termine where one role ends and another begins. 
The theme of the paper is the built-in adjustment 
difficulties attendant to occupying several roles. 
Specifically, role is related to age and sex, family 
structure, occupation, social class, ethnic origin, 
and conflict. 

In the second paper life cycle is treated from 
a role perspective. In lieu of a definition of role 
the author again falls back on the “key com- 
ponents” enumerated in the first paper. This 
chapter represents an augmentation of part of 
-the first paper, using life cycle as an organizing 
principle for a discussion of age and sex roles. 

The third.paper is a case study of a working 
class family which for a number of years vir- 
tually kept secret the fact that it contained un- 
stable quadruplets ultimately diagnosed as 
schizophrenic. The paper focuses on the means 
whereby the family was able to keep the illness 
a secret despite that as children the young 
women had achieved some notariety as the 
only living monozygatic quadruplets. The fourth 
paper, “Psychiatric Patients as Nursing Per- 
sonnel See Them,” deals with patterns of in- 
` teraction between hospital personnel and patients 
on a closed psychiatric ward. Extensive attention 
is paid to the reaction of nurses to patients. 

The fifth paper treats the relationship between 
wives of first-admissions mental patients and 
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hospital pyschiatrists, focussing upon the kind 


of contacts with the psychiatrists sought by the 
wives and the psychiatrists’ interpretations, 
related to the “family doctor” image, of their 
responsibilities to the patients’ families. The 
sixth paper reflects the author’s problems in 
conducting research on the families of hospital- 
ized psychiatric patients. The seventh paper is 
a review of some of the literature on role re- 
lationships within the hospital; it is directed 
primarily toward roles in medicine, nursing, 
social work, and clinical psychology. The final 
paper is restricted to an analysis of elements of 
the student-professor role relationship in the . 
doctoral program in a graduate school of social’ 
work. 

As a whole, this book is difficult to charac- 
terize. It is not particularly well integrated; in- 
deed, many of the articles are related: only in 
that they deal with “persons and positions.” 
It is by no means a theoretical book, nor was 
it intended to be; it does, however, contain a 
number of insights and is at times provocative. 
It should not be ignored. 


Birth Order and Life Roles, by Lucie K. 
Forrr. Springfield, DL: Charles C Thomas, 
1969. 168 pp. $ 8.95: 


MARLIS KRUEGER 
The City College, CUNY 


This book by a clinical psychologist has been 
written for professional and lay persons to de- 
scribe the influence of the sibling order on the 
development of “child and adult characteristics.” 
Forer seeks to integrate the various research 
findings in this field, both quantitative and 
qualitative, with her own clinical observations. 
Independent variables discussed are family size, 
sex of the children, birth order, and the respec- 
tive sibling roles. The birth order affects such 
dependent variables as self-identity, choice of 
friends and spouses, intellectual aspirations and 
academic achievement, the extent of gentleness 
and anger, kindness and anxiety, and the occur- 
rence of of psychopathological features and de- 
viant behavior—to mention only a few. Accord- 
ing to the author, these effects occur in any 
culture in which families exist as separate and 
stable units. Under these conditions, birth-order 
effects are also observed on all socio-economic 
levels. l 

The discussion of “the family” in all its pos- 
sible numerical and sex role (e.g., one-boy and 
one-girl families; boy-boy, boy-girl, and girl- 
girl families; more-child families) is overely ab- 
stract because socio-economic and other factors 
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are often not considered. At the same tim=, how- 
ever, the analysis is limited to the “usual” 
(white, middle-class) family in the Unitec States 
and similar societies. Conditions such as absence 
of the father and adoption are mentioned briefly 
and then dismissed as atypical. 

Although Forer is aware of the fact that so- 
cialization is a very complex process, she some- 
times tends to end up with an almost mono- 
causal explanation of personality develepment. 
It seems that this tendency is mainly a result of 
the fact that she neither presents a comprehen- 
sive theory of the socialization process nor in- 
dicates the relative explanatory power of the 
variable “birth order.” Thus, the book is pre- 
dominantly a collection of empirical findings and 
empirical generalizations. Forer fails fo show 
or even to discuss how findings obtained by such 
divergent approaches as psychoanalysis and 
survey methods can be theoretically and meth- 
odologically integrated, beyond fragmentary ref- 
erences to role theory and the psychcanalytic 
theories of Freud and Alder. She repo-ts, e.g., 
that boy-boy families “contribute more cases to 
behavior clinics” than any other family type. 
This is “explained” by the fact that these sib- 
lings show “learning disabilities” and “Canguage 
problems” more frequently than any otker com- 
bination of siblings. Why these occur, however, 
is not explained (p. 56). 

Forer believes that her book could ccntribute 
to a better understanding of “why other people 
think, feel, and behave as they do.” Ard in the 
best tradition of positivism she thinks that peo- 
ple can and will use her information “for con- 
scious direction and control” of their behavior. 
To make sure that people draw the right con- 
clusions, she offers 28 pages of suggestions to 
parents as well as siblings. Although Ler prac- 
tical aim of enlightening people is certainly 
praiseworthy, it seems unlikely that suzgestions 
written in such a general, horoscopetike lan- 
guage will be taken seriously or that the lay 
reader will be attracted by the book's cover, 
much less its price. 


Adjustment to Retirement: A Cross-National 
Study, by R. J. HavicHurst, J. M. A. Mun- 
NICHS, B. NEUGARTEN, and H. THoxar. New 
York: Humanities Press, 1969. 195 pp. 
Paperbound. $6.25. 


GENE ACUFF 
Oklahoma State University 


Adjustment to Retirement is a tco-modest 
title for such a capstone work as this cross- 
national study of some 300 retired Caucasian 
males (ages 69~76) in 12 socio-cultura_ contexts 
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(public school teachers and steel workers in six 
major urban centers—Vienna, Austria; Milano, 
Italy; Bonn-Ruhr, Germany; Nijmegen Hol- 
land; Warsaw, Poland; and Chicago, U.S.A.). 
The research extends the socio-psychological 
parameters of “successful aging” so representa- 
tive of retirement research cited in Chapter One. 

The writers forthrightly and with method- 
ological rigor become their own critics of the 
study’s limitations in Chapters Two and Three. 
With equal enthusiasm they generate an encour- 
aging holistic approach to aging centered in an 
exhaustive examination of 12 distinct roles. In 
their within-group, between-group, and between- 
culture comparisons, they do not leave the re- 
tiree a “nothing but” determined archetype. 
Rather, the adjustment is presumed to embrace 
at least three dimensions: the cultural, the so- 
cietal, and the individual. Using an overlooked 
concept that has been conspicuously buried in 
gerontological literature, they view the aged’s 
behavior through a “reference group” orienta- 
tion that avoids a doctrinaire perspective of 
either engagement or disengagement. 

Defining theirs as a non-theoretical pilot 
study of the socio-psychological dimensions of 
adjustment of occupational similars in culturally 
dissimilar settings, the authors use a Malin- 
owskian frame of reference; that is, they do 
not posit a Freudian universalistic model to 
the retiree phenomenon. The research evidences 
a healthy merger of a macro structural-func- 
tional stance (Merton—similars emerging from 
dissimilars and dissimilars evolving from sim- 
ilars) with a micro interactionist tilt (Maddox— 
self is contextually anchored within reciprocal 
relationships). 

For the serious student of aging, a thorough 
examination of this volume provides many 
hypotheses for further theoretical and empirical 
elaborations. The study indicates the need for 
further probing into the priorities of meaningful 
aging. For example, what weights may be as- 
signed to the inputs (individual socto-psycho- 
logical attitudes, group supports from the oc- 
cupational or professional socialization and 
continued relational involvements, and cul- 
tural values that provide the milieu in which the 
previous are operative) leading to a highly 
positive “Global Life Outlook”? Or again, at 
what point does this “sustaining system” break 
before the three axiomatic characteristics (see 
O’Dea’s Sociology of Religion) of human ex- 
istence: contingency or the uncertainity context 
and the ensuing human injury, powerlessness 
of the impossibility context and the vulnera; 
bilities to which all flesh is heir, and scarcity 
or the insatiability context and’ subsequent 
felt deprivation? 
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Years in planning and execution (1957-1968), 
the research is an adroit probing and dramati- 
zation of the differential roles and coping norms 
of retirees of various cultures and occupational 
subcultures. The truism of cultural relativity 
is tested against another truism of the dynamic 
and developmental nature of the life process. 
Addressing itself to ontologically significant 
issues of policy-making import, the study war- 
rants serious reading by any student, teacher, 
researcher, or practitioner in social gerontology. 


An Inventory of Research Findings, by 
Martna Warre RILEY, ANNE Foner, and 
ASSOCIATES. Volume 1 of Aging and Society. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1968. 
636 pp. $35.00. 


Aging and the Professions, edited by MATILDA 
Warre Riley, JOHN W. Ritey, JR., MARILYN 
E. JoHNson, and AssocraTes. Volume II of 
Aging and Society. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1969. 410 pp. $9.50. 


Gorpon L. BULTENA 
Towa State University 


Publication of the Handbook of Soctal 
Gerontology in 1960 sparked a burgeoning in- 
terest among sociologists in the advanced stages 
of the life cycle. Recent monographs have ex- 
amined the status and roles of older persons in 
the United States and in other societies. How- 
` ever, these two volumes of what is eventually 
to be a three-volume set represent one of the 
more ambitious efforts to date in gerontology. 
Volume I provides a number of generalizations 
on aging abstracted from census materials and 
research literature. Volume II draws out im- 
plications of this research for practitioners 
working with aged clientele. A third volume in 
preparation will place the findings in a socio- 
logical context, 

Volume I will be of greatest interest to the 
sociologist. Following the tradition of Berelson 
and Steiner (Human Behavior), it represents a 
massive effort to develop some basic generali- 
zations that have received empirical support. 
These generalizations are stated succinctly in 
propositional form with appropriate reference 
to supportive studies and, in some cases, with 
cautions from the authors as to proper inter- 
pretations. A ‘major interpretational problem 
lies in the fact that gerontological studies 
commonly have employed cross-sectional re- 
search designs, whereas the theories being tested 
focus on aging as a developmental process. 

The material is diverse, being cast in 25 
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chapters ranging from considerations of phys- 
ical changes in aging through personality de- 
velopment and psychological adjustment to the 
integration of older persons in the social and 
economic structure of society. References 
largely are to studies conducted in the United 
States, although some cross-cultural material is 
included. Many tables and graphs are used to 
enrich the discussion. Individual chapters ex- 
amine such topics as population and residential 
patterns; physical ckanges in aging; personality 
needs; life attitudes; mental disorders and devi- 
ance; work and retirement; economic, political, 
religious, and leisure roles; and community 
participation. 

Ulustrative of the hundreds of generalizations 
contained in this volume are the following on the 
morale of older persons: “Morale tends to de- 
cline by age beyond 60+”; “Morale is generally 
higher among men than women”; and, “Although 
positive satisfactions (happiness or morale) may 
decrease by age, worrying (quite a different 
dimension of the individual’s general feeling 
about his life) does not show a complementary 
increase.” In addition to providing research gen- 
eralizations, each chapter contains a bibliography 
of recent materials as well as a brief statement 
of future research needs. The listing of research 
materials that have appeared in books and 
journals not normally perused by sociologists 
is valuable. 

This volume is a necessary acquisition for 
sociologists interestec in gerontology and will 
be a ‘prized sourcebook for persons wishing to 
give greater attention in their teaching to the 
later stages of the life cycle. Hopefully the 
price will not prevent its being acquired for 
personal libraries. 

The volume has several faults, even though 
it is clearly a landmark contribution. One 
shortcoming is the sense of closure that per- 
vades the volume. The methodical listing of 
propositions often suggests that particular issues 
are no longer viable. However, many of the prop- 
sitions have tenuous empirical support, with 
documentation frequently resting on only one 
or two studies (though it must be recognized that 
the authors have exercised care in selecting 
theit supportive studies, many of which are 
based on national samples). Thus, the reader 
tends not to be altered to the many current con- 
troversies, such as the debate over the desir- 
ability of age-integrated versus segregated 
housing and the continuing debate among ad- 
vocates oi life-continuity, activity, and dis- 
engagement theories. The absence of theoretical 
models often leaves the reader grasping for 
frameworks by which to organize the mass of 
facts. Theoretical matters, however, appear to 
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be a central focus of the projected third volume. 

Volume II will be of lesser value to the 
sociologist. The objective was to draw cut im- 
plications for practice of some research general- 
izations reported in Volume I. Unfortunately 
the individual chapters, each written by an 
expert in the field, fall short of this objective, 
many making only token reference to the earlier 
materials or using them more to estabāsh the 
importance of a problem than as a source of 
guidance. A central theme is that research 
findings often conflict with streotypes cf aging 
held by the public, and that older persoas have 
a greater potential for change and adaptation 
than is commonly believed. A secondary theme 
is that intervention programs to assist tae aged 
often must be started before the onset of old 
age. Greater emphasis on anticipatory social- 
ization for future life roles is suggestad as a 
critical component of programs addressed to 
ameliorating negative aspects of old age. 

Application of gerontological research to 
several fields is explored (e.g., medicine, public 
health, law, architecture, education, mass com- 
munication). The chapter by Phillip Hammond 
on the implications of an aging population for 
the content of the ministerial role wil be of 
particular interest to the sociologist. Also of 
value is Robert Morris’ discussion of needed 
changes in social work education suggested by 

recent data on the aged. Juanita Kreps and 
Harold Sheppard present rich background data 
and valuable observations on the ‘economic 
status and employment prospects cf older 
persons. Many of the chapters, however, tend 
to be overly descriptive and lengthy, and pro- 
vide few insights into practice that have not 
already been aired in the literature. 

What Volume II illustrates best is the dif- 
ficulty of developing prescriptive solutions to 
problems of the aged from extant research 
findings. While existing data is valuable in 
pointing up the nature and complexity of 
problems confronting the aged, it selcom pro- 
vides a very adequate base for assessing the 
merits of alternative remedial actions. It needs 
to be better recognized that concern with re- 
search application must be reflectec in the 
initial formulation of research rather than in 
awaiting the publication of results. 


Deviance and Identity, by JoHN LOFLAND, 
with the assistance of Lyn H. LorFLanp. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 
330 pp. Clothbound. $4.95. 

JOHN I. KITSUSE 
Northwestern University 


Deviance and Identity is organized in re- 
ference to “the deviant act,” “the assumption 


of deviant identity,” and “the assumption of 
normal identity.” In two introductory chapters 
Lofland presents a brief historical discussion 
of the concept of deviance and a statement of 
his social conflict perspective. He proposes that 
the social differentiation of deviant acts and 
persons is based on societal reactions of 
strongly sensed threat and fear. This conception 
of deviance poses a problem, to which a so- 
lution is suggested: 


Given the wide range of groups and perspectives 
in American civilization, it is probably the case 
that almost any act or person is strongly feared 
by some social category or organized group. If 
it is to be possible to isolate a category of de- 
viance rather than simpiy a multitude of con- 
flicts, it is essential that there be involved at 
least a powerful minority—even if not a 
majority—-who feel a strong sense of threat and 
fear (p. 16). 


The social conflict perspective on deviance 
is clearly one of the interesting developments 
in the field, but Lofland’s commitment to it is 
ambiguous. Having presented the conceptual 
framework for the analysis of deviance as a 
product of social conflict, he proceeds to ignore 
it in the major body of his treatise. The only 
“conflict” element which remains as Lofland 
moves to the analysis of “the deviant act” 
is “fear”; and that analysis is not systematically 
related to the dimensions of the conflict he 
earlier states to be important: “the proportion 
of the society which feels threatened .. . how 
strongly the party feels threatened . . . the 
extent to which the party is organized .. . how 
much power, relative to the feared party, is 
possessed by those threatened” (p. 14). 

Lofland also proposes that “the system focus 
for defining and analyzing deviance is the total 
society, most typically the nation-state,” and 
that deviant acts “that can only be of concern 
within less inclusive or ‘lower-level’ systems 
such as formal organizations and face-to-face 
groups seem best left as topics of analysis 
within their respective formal areas” (p. 16). 
We find, however, that his analysis of deviance 
and deviants is micro-sociological in the social 
interactionist tradition, and focused on situations 
and conditions which by Lofland’s own state- 
ment would be of only “local interest.” His 
work is, in fact, an attempt to systematize, 
elaborate, and extend—occasionally with insight 
and imagination—the concepts generated by 
Goffman’s sociology of everyday life, which is 
frequently cited and from which many illus- 
trations are drawn. 

There is still another ambiguity in Lofland’s 
theoretical posture. He writes: 


It is perhaps obvious but should nonetheless be 
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said that deviance is here defined with reference 
to public definitions embodied in civil rulings and 
detection and apprehension procedures—not with 
reference to any human bodies that actually get 
detected and apprehended. Definition hinges upon 
the possibility of detection and apprehension, not 
upon actual detection and apprehension (p. 23). 


Lofland’s formulation of the process of de- 
viant identity formation, however, applies only 
to those who are at least publicly known if not 
“detected” by those who impute deviant 
character and impose deviant identities. This 
ambiguity in Lofland’s conception of the 
“domain of deviance” obscures a fundamental 
issue contained in the interactionist approach 
to deviance, presented in its most controversial 
form by Howard Beckers definition in Ot- 
siders: “The deviant is one to whom that label 
has successfully been applied; deviant behavior 
is that behavior that people so label.” This 
definition underscores the view that “actual 
detection,” in the sense of public knowledge, 
is a necessary condition for the definition of 
behavior and persons as deviant. Lofland’s de- 
tailed analyses of the contingencies of what he 
calls the ‘“‘facilitants” of deviant acts and 
identities presupposes such public knowledge. 

The ambiguities noted above distract and 
confuse the reader, leading him to expect and 
look for analyses which do not materialize. Also 
unfortunate is Lofland’s tendency to indulge 
in neologisms and phrase-making—e.g., facili- 
tating hardware, strangership, prosaic im- 
mediacy, wmputational specialists, residential 
encompassment, deviant-smith, normal-smiths. 
The last of these words leads to the truly 
barbaric “non-normal-smith Other.” The in- 
troduction of these words and phrases does not 
add to the discussion of, as it turns out, 
familiar topics, but it does add unnecessarily 
to its length. 


Narcotic Addicts in Kentucky, by JoHN A. 
O'DONNELL. Chevy Chase, Md.: National 
Institute of Mental Health, 1969. 297 pp. 


$3.00. 


LYNN E., McCLaANNAHAN 
Drake University 


This study presents a picture of narcotic 
addiction which has been neglected. While most 
current investigations focus on the metropolitan, 
nonwhite drug user, O’Donnell’s research deals 
primarily with the rural, white Anglo-Saxon 
‘addict. The universe was defined as all white 
narcotic addicts who had been hospitalized at 
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Lexington and who had been Kentucky residents 
at the time of first admission, but a stratified 
radom sampling procedure was employed in 
such a way as to overrepresent the more rural 
Kentucky counties. It seems well worth mention 
that, of the total sample of 266 subjects, in- 
formation was obtained for 265; and no subjects 
refused to be interviewed. If the subject was 
still living, he was interviewed; if he was 
deceased, a death certificate was obtained. 
Interviews were also conducted with subjects’ 
spouses, parents, siblings, children, police, 
health department officials and physicians. In 
addition, five other sources of information 
were checked for all subjects: Lexington 
Hospital records, Federal Bureau of Narcotics, 
Kentucky State Hospitals, Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Corrections, and County Court records 
from the subjects’ home counties. Information 
was obtained for some subjects from twelve or 
more different sources. 

Two dependent variables of major importance 
were “pattern of posthospital drug use” and 
“involvement in drug subculture.” “Pattern of 
posthospital drug use” refers to the percentage 
of non-institutional time that a subject spent 
in drug use or abstinence. By computing the 
number of man-years a subject spent in the 
various addiction statuses, each case could be 
classified into one of the following categories: 
addicted to narcotics, addicted to substitutes 
(i.e., alcohol or barbituates), some abstinence, 
much abstinence, or complete abstinence. This 
measure appears to be superior to the tradi- 
tional relapsed-abstinent dichotomy used in 
earlier studies, since it can more fully take ac- 
count of those subjects who shift from one 
pattern to another. Thus, the data from this 
sample indicated that about 30% of the subjects 
were continuously addicted to narcotics during 
their posthospital time and that 10% were 
completely abstinent, while the remaining 60% 
showed a sporadic pattern of narcotic addiction 
alternating with periods of abstinence or shifts 
to substitutes. 

Seven indicators of “involvement in drug 
subculture” were: (1) had sold narcotics; (2) 
obtained narcotics from non-medical sources; 
(3) had history of heroin use; (4) used in- 
travenous route; (5) had had one or more 
“cures”; (6) was known to Bureau of Narcotics; 
(7) had used more than one narcotic. On the 
basis of these criteria, subjects were categorized 
as having no involvement, some involvement, or 
much involvement. The research revealed that 
involvement was positively correlated with length 
of addiction. Also, involvement increased for 
those who were younger at the beginning of 
addiction, for those who were addicted in 
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earlier decades, and for those whose frst use 
of drugs was less legitimate (i.e., first use for 
pleasure or for treatment of alcoholism, rather 
than for medical treatment). 

For these and other variables used in the 
study, clear operational definitions are given, 
and coding criteria are explicitly stated. Surther, 
case material is often presented to illustrate the 
rationale for the assignment of cases to 
particular categories. A major aim of the in- 
vestigation was methodological, to develop 
sound follow-up measures. Thus, considerable 
attention is devoted to definition of. variables 
and to assessments of their reliabilty and 
validity. Percentage tables are used in data 
analysis. 

Another purpose of the study was an examina- 
tion of mortality rates among the sample mem- 
bers. The subjects’ death rates were hizh, with 
observed deaths exceeding expected deazhs by a 
ratio of 2.5 to 1 for males and about 3 to 1 for 
females. Much of the loss of expected years 
of life was accounted for by two factcrs: pre- 
admission illnesses, and deaths from ncnnatural 
causes such as accidents, suicide, homicide and 
behavior disorders. 

The book systematically presents descriptive 
data on the natural history of narcotic addiction, 
covering subjects’ family backgrounds, educa- 
tion, employment, sources of narcotics, self- 
concepts as addicts, criminal records, marital 
history, and hospital treatment. These vari- 
ables are examined to determine to what de- 
gree they are predictive of pattern of post- 
hospital drug use. Later chapters focus on the 
social context of addiction, assessing the sig- 
nificance of rural-urban differences, examining 
the importance of contacts with other addicts, 
and analyzing the relationships betweer medical 
practice and addiction. The book concludes 
with a summary of how addiction pażterns in 
Kentucky have changed since the early 1900's, 
and suggests what implications such changes 
have for public policy. 

The book is clearly written and well crganized. 
It deserves to be read, not only by those who 
have a special interest in the topic of drug use 
but also by students, who will find it an ex- 
cellent model for sociological researck. 


On the Nature of Suicide, edited by EDWIN S. 
SHNEIDMAN. San Francisco, Calif.: Jossey- 
Bass, 1969. 146 pp. $6.00. 


Huc P. WHITT 
University of Nebraska at Linccin 


This little volume begins with the concept 
of gematria, a mystical interpretive system 
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based on the use of numbers and combinations 
of numbers to analyze texts. The number of 
particular mterest to the editor is 58, the number 
of years which passed between .the 1910 
psychoanalytic symposium on suicide in Vienna 


- and the first annual conference of the American 


Association of Suicidology in Chicago in 1968. 
This book, a collection of papers from the 1968 
conference, is aimed at the explication of the 
nature of the changes in suicide theory in the 
58-year period between 1910 and 1968. 
Shneidman has assembled for this task a group 
of twelve scholars—four from psychiatry and 
psychoanalysis; two from medicine; two from 
psychology; and one each from sociology, ed- 
ucation, philosophy, and actuarial science. The 
list includes such respected authors as Karl 
Menninger, Paul Friedman, and Robert 
Havighurst; but many of the best-known names 
in suicide theory in soctology are missing, both 
from the list of contributors and from the index. 
Perhaps one reason for this is the editor’s 
stipulation that all authors included had to be 
“well alive in 1910”; but what seems more 
likely is that the selection of contributors was 
influenced by an implicit bias against sociolog- 
ical theory of the type produced by Henry and 
Short, Gibbs and Martin, and E. H. Powell. 
Jack Douglas, the one sociologist among the 
contributors, has declared in essence that at- 
tempts to isolate some common denominator 
in the etiology of suicide are all but useless. 
Thus, neglect of sociological contributions con- 
siderably reduces the value of the book as an 
inventory of changes in suicide theory since 
1910. 

The volume suffers further by its attempt 
to do too much in too little space. Included in 
its 146 pages are six pages of section headings 
and blank pages, four pages of inadequate index, 
and thirteen chapter headings, each of which 
takes up more than half a page. Shneidman’s 
prologue runs to 30 pages, and an unfocused 
round-table discussion to 13, leaving only some 
86 pages for the 11 contributed papers. Louis 
Dublin gets less than four pages, Menninger 
less than five, and the others are similarly 
hampered by lack of space. The result is a 
jerky volume of articles too short to more than 
whet the reader’s appetite for more. Gematria, 


- in short, reveals the volume to be somewhat 


lacking. 

Despite this basically negative reaction to 
the volume as a whole, several of the in- 
dividual articles rise above the space limitations 
placed upon them. Havighurst’s paper, for ex- 
ample, presents a number of new and testable 
hypotheses on cross-national variations in 
suicide rates and some interesting speculations 
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on Negro-White differences in the United States. 
Shneidman’s prologue suggests a new typology 
of suicide that may prove useful to researchers. 
Erwin Stengel gives a brief but cogent look at 
the suicide which fails—its effect on the inner 
life of the unsuccessful victim, its effect on 
those close to the attempter, and the process of 
communication involved, 

I do not know whether Shneidman intends 
to publish the proceedings of the annual con- 
ferences of the American Association of 
Suicidology on a continuing basis. Hopefully 
he will since there is a definite need for a peri- 
odic reassessment of the current state of theory 
and research on suicide. However, future vol- 
umes, if they appear, would be improved by 
either an increase in length or a reduction of 
the number of contributors. The inclusion of 
more clearly sociological contributions would 
also be in order. 


Black Suicide, by HERBERT Hennin. New York: 
Basic Books, 1969. 176 pp. $5.95. 


RICHARD A, BRYMER 
McMaster University, Canada 


This is an account of various mechanisms 
whereby black existence in the U. S. is psycho- 
logically transformed into racial- and self-hatred, 
which in turn give rise to black suicide. Each 
of the major chapters illustrates a mechanism 
which Hendin found in his study of 25 at- 
tempted suicides by blacks. The first chapter 
deals with the main theme of violence and 
frustration stemming from everyday ghetto 
life, and lays the base for the other manifesta- 
tions in following chapters. Black male homo- 
sexuality with preference for white partners is 
dealt with as a failed attempt to deny the 
existence of racial prejudice and self-hatred. 
The suicide of older men is seen as resulting 
from failed attempts at complete submission 
and accommodation. The suicides of women 
are attributed to the inability to form stable 
marital unions and families, those of adolescents 
to general inability to adapt to ghetto life. 
Two fairly elaborate appendices detail statis- 
tical information, call attention to the high 
suicide rate among young urban black people, 
and report findings of a battery of psychological 
tests. 

A secondary theme is a critique of the five 
sociological works on suicide cited, which Hendin 
argues are foolish efforts “to formularize” 
suicide and its causes. He is particularly critical 
of Gibbs and Martin and of Henry and Short. 
While clearly disapproving of sociological at- 
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temps to generalize and frame universal state- 
ments, Hendin substitutes his own peculiar 
combination of cultural relativism and psycho- 
analytic universalism. 

Critically, the book suffers from the traditional 
faults most sociologists find with psychoanalytic 
works. The first concerns the sample size and 
representiveness. Only two statements are made 
regarding the sample: the first states that the 
subjects appeared at a hospital following a 
suicide attempt and were interviewed, and in 
the acknowledgements the author thanks twò 
of his colleagues for keeping him informed of 
suicidal admissions. There is also very little 
comparative material, either black with white, 
black suicide with klack non-suicide, or even 
among various types of black suicide. Hendin’s 
attention is mostly devoted to an elaboration 
of the universal psychoanalytic mechanisms 
of repression, sexuality, Oedipus and Electra 
complications, dream and free association inter- 
pretation, and early childhood experiences. 
Black homosexuality with preference for white 
partners, for example, is treated as an attempt 
to incorporate symbolically the more favored 
whiteness and to intensify via degradation the 
self-hatred of black the homosexual. 

In summary, the dominant impression is that 
of an edited version of 25 psychoanalytic inter- 
views with black people, strung together with 
simplistic psychoanalytic observations and a 
few comments on the state of sociology. 


Among the People: Encounters with the Poor, 
edited by IRWIN DEUTSCHER and ELIZABETH 
J. TaHompson. New York: Basic Books, 1968 
408 pp. $10.00. 


R. Davip CORWIN 
New York University 


This anthology focuses on the interaction 
between practicing professionals or research 
social scientists and the poor. The authors rely 
heavily upon non-survey and non-statistical 
research methods; and, in some cases, descrip- 
tion and analysis are coupled with policy ad- 
vocacy. A great deal of the research was done 
in Syracuse, New York, but the book embodies 
much of the spirt of American social sciences 
in general and sociology in particular during the 
1960’s—it is active, concerned, intense, and 
somewhat disorganizéd. It describes the field 
as it is. 

In the Prologue, Charles Slack writes of life 
for “Big Chino,” gang leader, man of the streets, 
“a human relations consultant to dying spic 
children.” In the process, Slack talks of Big 
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Chino’s and his own reactions to conferences, 
symposia and the like, and argues that profes- 
sionals involved in the War on Poverty are in- 
adequate to the task—they get rich end the 
poor stay poor. 

Arnold Rose discusses “The Unemplcyables” 
who represent several categories of indiv-duals— 
disabled, minorities, displaced—each o= which 
requires different public policies to enhance its 
employability. Deutscher analyzes the role and 
vaues of “The Gatekeepers in Public Housing.” 
Although his discussion is restricted to public 
housing, by extension he implies that middle- 
class bureaucrats control access to many govern- 
ment agencies, especially those servidng the 
poor. The role of the middle class also dcminates 
the following article by Charles Wilke, who 
argues that the poor need the help of ‘“cnterces- 
sors,” middle-class individuals who advacate the 
causes and take the cases of the poor. On the 
other hand, Warren Haggstrom, in the book’s 
longest essay, makes the case for the poor inter- 
ceding on their own behalf through tkeir own 
organizations. Anything else, he points Dut in a 
classic argument for community organization and 
political action on the part of the pocr them- 
selves, will result in failure and frustretion. 

S. M. Miller outlines the credentials barriers 
which confront today’s youth, espechlly the 
poor. Credentials are not the only obstacles 
poor youth face; police attitudes are another. 
In the most challenging article in tke book, 
Robert Hardt examines “the extent to which 
apparent differences in rates of delimquericy 
between poor kids and those who ar better 
off reflect the behavior of youngsters or the 
behavior of the police.” In a finding which is 
now predictable, the differential delmquency 
rate seems more a function of diferential police 
response to identical behavior of poor and non- 
poor youth. “The Everyday Life of Delinquent 
Boys” is the focus of a two-part article in 
which David Cummings describes his ercounters 
as an 18-year-old participant-observer of de- 
linquent. youth; and his mother, Elaine Cum- 
mings, comments upon her son’s observations. 
Taken together the Cummings’ work demon- 
strates a point made by ethnomethocologists: 
when we describe others we describe curselves. 

The theme of poor and non-poor is continued 
in an article by Jerome Beker, James Victor, 
and Linda Seidel which compares twa schools, 
one for the poor and one for the middle class. 
They find that the middle-class school is 
oriented to the future while the school for the 
poor is custodial in outlook. Moreower, dif- 
ferences from one school to the other in pupil 
performance and attitudes increase as students 
go on in school. Arthur Pearl argues swiftly and 


emphatically that the school is an “atavistic 
monstrosity” and that the dropout does not 
really drop out; he is forced out by an arbitrary 
and authoritative system. Others, especially 
the middle class, can adapt to the system, “Learn 
the Ropes.” Blanche Geer et al. describe such 
a situation in the training of a variety of profes- 
sionals and explore the complicated, subtle, and 
informal manner in which one learns to survive 
and even thrive in new roles. 

Howard Osofsky, a physician, using anecdotal - 
evidence, argues that attitudes of the poor who 
tend to ignore symptoms and physicians who 
are less interested in poor patients mitigate 
against adequate medical treatment. Taking a 
broader view, Lee Rainwater notes that the 
entire health system in the United States is 
threatened not only by lower-class and phy- 
sicians’ attitudes toward health care, but also 
by centralization of the health system which 
fails to account for the health needs and life 
style of the lower and working-class population. 
The policy Rainwater recommends is extensive 
decentralization. A. C. Higgins turns , these 
arguments around, however, and in an insightful 
article notes that medical problems canbe ex- 
plained not by description of the poor but by ` 
analysis of the institutions of medical care and 
medical organizations. His work in Alamace 
County, North Carolina, shows how “idiosyn- 
cratic specialization,” legalisms, and admini- 
strative confusion and bickering reduce the 
eifectiveness of medical care. 

The final section, entitled “It’s the Same 
Everywhere,” has several excellent articles. 
Linton Freeman and Morris Sunshine present 
an imaginative paper in which computer 
simulation is used to examine the relationships 
between property values and racial composition 
of neighborhoods undergoing racial transition. 
They find that there is no single relationship 
between these two variables which covers all 
situations. Whether property values rise or fall 
after blacks move into a previously all-white 
neighborhood depends upon a variety of other 
factors. Helen Icker Safa describes life in a 
shanty town of Puerto Rico which is character- 
ized by social isolation from the outside world 
but strong social cohesion within the com- 
munity. According to Safa, the belief that social 
bonds break down within the urban setting may 
more accurately. describe relations between 
social classes rather than within them. The 
unemployed in Syracuse, New York, and 
Shields, Great Britain, are the subject of a 
cross-cultural study by Dorothy and Adrian 
Sirfield. The position of the unskilled and un- 
employed in the two countries is remarkably 
similar. The key situational and life chance 
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differences are between the skilled and unskilled 
within each country rather than between the 
unskilled in either. 

The final essay is a wide-ranging philosoph- 
ical discussion of mass society, technology, 
culture, and free will by Paul Meadows, who 
pleads for less formality and quantitativeness 
and for a more impressionistic, intuitive style 
of life, research, and thought. In this context 
we can examine the article by Rhonda Cassetta, 
in which the effectiveness of participant- 
observation as a research technique is examined. 
The author concludes that the method can be 
used to gather accurate data if details are re- 
corded soon after observation. Moreover, the 
participant-observer—in this case Melvin Weiss 
(to whom the book is dedicated in memoriam), 
as the observer of schizophrenic families—ex- 
periences as much discomfort as the families. 
This point summarizes the entire book, for the 
work is about social scientists more than it is 
about the poor. It answers the question of 
what social scientists were doing in the 1960’s 
somewhat better than the question of what 
the poor were like. This is what the editors 
intended. 


Social Inequality: Selected Readings, edited 
by ANDRE BETEILLE. Baltimore, Md.: Penguin 
Books, 1969. 397 pp. Paperbound. $2.25. 


Tony BELL 
California State College, Fullerton 


Béteille’s aim is to present stratification not 
as a distributive but as a relational phenomenon. 
The approach purports to examine life styles 
and status systems governing interaction as 
epitomized in one of the few exciting articles 
in the collection, Béteille’s own contribution 
entitled “The Decline of Social Inequality?” 
In this previously unpublished paper, Béteille 
argues for the increased worldwide importance 
of racism as a status system. He suggests that 
biological race is supplanting more traditional 
systems based on purity and pollution, as in 
caste society. 

The 18 selections, two of which are appearing 
for the first time in English, are organized into 
nine parts. Parts 1, 2, and 9 focus on theoretical 
issues of differentiation and stratification, while 
also dealing with terminological and conceptual 
problems of class and caste. The most inter- 
esting of these articles is by Dahrendorf, who 
concludes that power and power structures 
logically precede other structures of social 
stratification. Sections 3 through 8 examine 
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Stratification in industrial, agrarian, colonial, 
and “simpler” societies, with special emphasis 
on caste and race. The latter selections are, 
with a few notable exceptions, written in the 
wholistic impressionistic case study form which 
is usually associated with cultural anthropolog- 
ical studies. The exceptions include Dahrendorf’s 
summary of changes in industrial class structure 
since Marx, Worsley’s discussion of middle 
classes and emergent leadership in developing 
countries in Africa, and Wertheim’s article on 
and status structures in 
Indonesia. Despite the impressive array of 
authors including, in addition to the afore- 
mentioned names, Runciman, Aron, Ossowski, 
Wesolowski, Dore, Wolf, Sahlins, Leach, 
Srinivas, St. Clair Drake, van den Berghe, and 
Dumont, the book fails as a reader for the 
following reasons: 

1. A paltry six introductory pages and nine 
additional separate paragraphs unsuccessfully 
attempt to carry the entire burden of presenting 
the editor’s main scheme, justifying his selec- 
tions, and sensitizing and guiding the reader 
through the more than 350 pages of material. 
There is, however, both a subject and author 
index. 

2. The articles, eight years old on the average 
in 1969, do not acquaint the reader with either 
newer data or newer directions of thought; this 
is particularly obvious in the selections dealing 
with black-white relations in the United States. 

3. In general, there is an overweight of 
conceptual-terminological problems. Conspicuous 
by its absence is the problem of methodology, 
which apparently is a dirty word in Béteille’s 
vocabulary. He states about some American 
contributors: “The poverty of their approach 
derives from an obsessive concern for ‘method- 
ology’ and scientific precision at the expense of 
sociologically significant problems” (p. 10). 
Although I agree that many stratificational 
studies conforming rigidly to strict survey 
design and—précise mathematical data ma- 

j on have had picayune impact on the field, 
I see no sense in a forced choice between 
“methodology” and “significance.” I agree that 
the relational approach to stratification is more 
difficult to operationalize than the distributional 
approach. However, a study such as Laumann’s 
Prestige and Association in an Urban com- 
munity illustrates that it can be done. Method- 
ology, whether overtly recognized or not, is in- 
evitably part of any scientific inquiry. The lack 
of sufficient organization and breadth probably 
limits this book’s appeal as a supplemental 
undergraauate reader. 
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Castes, Old and New: Essays in Social Siruc- 
ture and Social Stratification, by ANDRE 
BETEILLE. New York: Asia Publishing House, 
1969. 254 pp. $10.00. 


RONALD A. KLOCKE 
Mankato State College 


This book is an overview of the sociological, 
anthropological, historical, geographical, and 
political consequences of changes in stetus and 
power in India since independence (1947). Of 
the various approaches used, the discussion of 
the political consequences is the most thcroughly 
and effectively handled. 

In the Introduction, Béteille devalops a 
rationale for his selection of specific corcepts to 
be emphasized. Chapter I considers tke effect 
of race and descent on status categories in India; 
Béteille asserst that these “traditional” variables 
produce some of the major cleavages in Indian 
society. He cautions against facile generalizing, 
stating that “variations between castes zre often 
overshadowed by sharp differences within them” 
(p. 39)—which he demonstrates in a detailed 
analysis, Chapter II examines the insfitutional 
changes that have occurred during zhe past 
century and the effects of these chenges on 
social differentiation. Béteille argues ‘that the 
relations between caste on the one Fand and 
power and alternative forms of status on the 
other are becoming increasingly indeterminate” 
(p. 5), primarily due to changes in landowner- 
ship, occupation, income, education and pol- 
itical power. Chapter ITI describes tke demo- 
graphic, educational, political, economic, and 
social plight of the Harijans or Backward 
Classes. While Béteille states that “things are 
getting better all the time” for these people, he 
pessimistically asserts that economically and 
educationally they continue to remain Lackward, 
and that 35% of them still remain agricultural 
workers (p. 99). Chapter IV discusses the future 
of the Harijans and suggest that this future 
holds a variety of positive choices and op- 
portunities: eg., the avenues of ‘Western 
education, the expansion of caste-free occupa- 
tions and the possibilities of geographical mo- 
bility all enable the individual to change his 
style of life on his own” (p. 132). E appears 
that political action is used as a viable altern- 
ative to achieve social acceptance wien these 
other avenues are blocked. Chapter V examines 
the effect of caste on the political pracess; and 
it provides the basis for the discussion in Chap- 
ter VI of an extensive case study of the effects 
of caste on politics in Tamilnad. The description 
here becomes somewhat tedious to the non- 
Indian; perhaps some of it could Fave been 


shortened. Chapter VII contrasts the concepts 
of status group and class by emphasizing the 
role of endogamy in bringing about status 
change. Caste endogamy was very strong but 
appears to be weakening considerably, thus 
producing a very heterogeneous social structure 
and a blurring of caste lines. Chapter VIII 
describes the life styles, social activities, and re- 
cruitment of military, civil service, professional 
and political elites. The final summary chapter 
suggests avenues for further research. 

The book provides an inside view of con- 
temporary caste orientations in India which 
will be helpful to the student of caste. Béteille’s 
conclusions rearding the effects of endogamy and 
the possibility of the emergence of a dual 
(old-new) stratification system warrant further 
empirical investigation. 


The Old Colony Mennonites: Dilemmas of 
Ethnic Minority Life, by CALVIN WALL RE- 
DEKOP. Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1969. 302 pp. $10.00. 


CLARK S. KNOWLTON 
University of Utah 


Famous for its turbulent history celebrated in 
border ballads and folk stories, the Mexican 
state of Chihuahua has provided a haven for 
several groups escaping religious persecution in 
the United States and social and government 
pressures in Canada. From Utah came the Mor- 
mons toward the end of the 19th century, in 
search of a potential area of settlement if they 
decided to migrate from the United States. Set- 
tling in a small cluster of villages near the town 
of Nuevas Casas Grandes, the Mormons have 
flourished as fruit farmers and ranchers. The 
German-speaking Old Colony Mennonites came 
in the 1920’s to Chihuahua and its neighboring 
state, Durango, seeking physical and cultural 
isolation and tolerance for their unique religious 
ways of life. 

In this comprehensive study of the Old Col- 
ony Mennonites in Mexico, Redekop begins by 
presenting an inadequate sketch of their history. 
He traces their origin to the massive Mennonite 
migration from Russia to Manitoba, Canada, in 
the 1870’s to escape increasing Russian pres- 
sures to acculturate and assimilate. The Old 
Colony Mennonites evolved from the conserva- 
tive Mennonites who recreated in Manitoba the 
same type of autonomous farm village com- 
munities, integrated around religious values and 
governed by religious leaders, that they had 
known in Russia. Other Mennonites settled 
among diverse ethnic and religious groupings. 
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These gradually purchased new farm equip- 
ment, modernized their farming operations, and, 
influenced by their neighbors, permitted the pro- 
vincial authorities to improve the educational 
level of their schools by using English rather 
than German as the medium of instruction. The 
more conservative Mennonites, regarding these 
trends as wayward and backsliding, gradually 
drew apart from the more liberal groupings 
and in time formed a specific Mennonite sect. 
In brief, the Old Colony Mennonites migrated 
to Mexico to escape secularization, nationalism, 
and increasing government encroachment upon 
their school systems. 

A detailed analysis of the value systems of 
the Old Colony Mennonite communities is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the social structure of 
the village communities and the role of the 
Church, the forces of social control, the drive 
toward conformity, village autonomy, equali- 
tarianism, the concentration upon minor traits 
such as rubber-tired tractors to measure con- 
formity to traditional values, and the gradual 
subtle differentiation of different villages in 
minor points of doctrine and practice. The last 
half of the book is devoted to an interesting 
analysis of the impact of the growing social and 
economic interaction with the surrounding Mexi- 
cans, the gradual ending of physical and social 
isolation, and the increasing influence of Mexi- 
can government agencies upon the life of the 
settlements. The author would have strength- 
ened his presentation had he compared the Old 
Colony Mennonite beliefs and practices with 
those of other Mennonite groups that evolved 
out of the Canadian migration. 

The Old Colony Mennonites rest lightly in 
the various countries in which they live. They 
seem always willing to migrate, often at con- 
siderable financial sacrifice, to escape seculariza- 
tion, nationalism, and mass conformity. How- 
ever, sympathetic governments with large 
amounts of sparsley populated, good farming 
land to settle are growing fewer; and Redekop 
questions with regret whether the Old Colony 
Mennonites can continue long to resist social 
pressures toward conformity. He argues that the 
Old Colony Mennonites do not fit the traditional 
typology of church and sect, nor Wirth’s defini- 
tion of a minority group. On the other hand, he 
states that Gordon’s schema of cultural versus 
structural assimilation does cover the situation 
in which the Old Colony Mennonites find them- 
selves. On the basis of a religious principle an 
ethnic group struggles to preserve a unique way 
of life. The ethnic group inevitably comes un- 
der pressures toward conformity from the larger 
society in which it lives. A minority situation is 
crealed which carries with it connotations of 
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inferiority, social distance, and cultural differ- 
entiation. As minorities disappear, new ones 
inevitably come into existence, given the pro- 
pensity of men to follow a different voice from 
that which inspires their neighbors. 

Redekop’s excellent study points up the need 
to pay additional attention to the many varied 
minority groups in the United States and neigh- 
boring countries, in addition to Blacks, Mexi- 
can Americans, and American Indians, before 
an adequate theoretical structure can develop 
about the formation, characteristics, and social 
evolution of minority groups. 


Racial Violence in the United States, edited by 
ALLEN D. GristsHaw. Chicago, IH.: Aldine 
Publishing Co., 1969. 553 pp. $12.75. 


ARNOLD A. SIO 
University of the West Indies, Jamaica 


Among the large number of books on vio- 
lence that have appeared in recent years, many 
of them of indiferent composition, this one is 
excellent. Grimshaw had severa] reasons for 
editing this book. He was concerned to place 
the recent expressions of racial violence into 
historical perspective in order to correct the 
ahistorical nature of much of the current inter- 
pretation. He also thought it important to pre- 
sent explanations of violence that are represen- 
tative of the various perspectives offered by 
scholars. Flis third reason was in part profes- 
sional ard in part personal; that is, the need for 
Grimshaw, whose own work on racial violence 
began more than a decade ago, to review both 
the history and the interpretations of racial 
violence in the light of more recent events, 
especially since 1964. Finally, the book is in- 
tended to provide the policy-makers and scho- 
lars with a basis for an informed and meaning- 
ful response by government and the citizenry 
to the problem and issues of racial violence in 
America. 

It is difficult to do justice to an anthology, 
but a summary of the major sections and some 
of the papers included should at least give a 
general idea of the contents. The criteria em- 
ployed in the selection of the materials follow 
from Grimshaw’s reasons for doing the book. 
The anthology consists of four sections divided 
into twelve chapters that encompass the history 
of Negro-white violence, patterns of racial vio- 
lence, cause of racial violence, and the chang- 
ing meaning of violence. 

The historical section makes up about half 
the book and contains descriptions of slave 
rebellions and racial violence during the Civil 
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War and Reconstruction, the Second Recon- 
struction and the initial years of the Great 
Migration, World War I, the Depressior, World 
War II, and the post-war period to 1963. It 
is made abundantly clear that racial violence in 
particular and lawlessness in general heve long 
been part of American life and have involved 
many groups in the society. These materials re- 
veal, as Grimshaw indicates in his own paper on 
lawlessness and violence, that over tke years 
Negro-white relations, especially in the South, 
have been of the accommodative paftern of 
superordination-subordination with the whites 
as the dominant group, and that intense. conflict 
occurred when the subordinate minonty dis- 
rupted the pattern or was perceived by the 
whites as attempting to do so. Negro-white con- 
flict has been generated by the breakdown of the 
accommodative pattern, a pattern that was es- 
sentially unstable because the subordinate black 
group refused to accept its status and had the 
power to challenge it. Racial violence, then, is 
the result of attempts to alter the accomodative 
structure. The papers dealing with the assault 
upon this structure in the 1960’s make up the 
final chapter in this section. These paners be- 
come increasingly analytic and interpretive, serv- 
ing as a transition to the next sectior. of the 
book. 

The second part of the book deals with the 
efforts to delineate repeated patterns iz Ameri- 
can racial violence. Included are papers con- 
cerned with comparisons with Great Britain, 
characteristics of rioters, ecology of rioting, 
the riot process, the riff-raff theory, and patterns 
in the disorders of the 1960’s. There are, among 
other papers, selections from the report of the 
National Advisory Commission on Civi disord- 
ers and one of the supplemental studies for the 
Commission by Fogelson and Hill. 

The third section contains overlappinz papers 
on the question of causation, organized into two 
chapters on empirical generalizations and theory. 
The first chapter contains the early work of 
Hovland and Sears on the frustration-aggression 
hypothesis and the correlation between economic 
variables and lynching, as well as the later at- 
tempt by Mintz to refine these findings, Also in- 
cluded is the more recent research of Lieberson 
and Silverman on the “immediate prec:pitants” 
and “underlying conditions” of race riots in 
uran areas that have and have not experienced 
these disorders. The final paper is a comparative 
one by Gurr on the relationship betwen per- 
sisting deprivation and the magnitude of tur- 
moil. The papers in this chapter represent in- 
creasingly sophisticated approaches to the prob- 
lem of causation. 

_ The second chapter in this part of the book 
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contains an excellent selection of theoretical 
papers on violence. The two perspectives in 
terms of which explanations have been pursued, 
one centering on the individual and the other 
on the social structure, guided the choice of 
papers. The initial paper by Grimshaw treats 
the individual’s location in the social structure 
in relation to his choice of one of these per- 
spectives. The papers that follow range from 
the psychological to the sociological and in- 
clude the psychoanalytic work of Sterba, the so- 
cial psvchological approach of Clark, the more 
sociological social psychology represented by 
Ransford, and the selections by Grimshaw, 
Waskow, and Williams in which the theoretical 
perspective focuses on the social structure 
within which the violent behavior of individuals 
takes place. 

The final section of the book represents Grim- 
shaw’s view that the professional student of 
society has obligations as a citizen as well as a 
scholar. Here are selections by Grimshaw and 
Janowitz in which the scholar as citizen seeks 
to bring his knowledge and skill to bear on the 
social problems of a society, suggesting ways of 
responding to legitimate demands for change 
and maintaining viable democratic institutions. 

An unusual feature of this anthology are the 
several contributions by Grimshaw himself. The 
quality of these contributions not only explains 
the excellence of this volume but also makes 
clear Grimshaw’s own perspective and reveals 
his maturity and originality as a student of ra- 
cial violence. His personal contributions to this 
anthology leave us with the keen desire for a 
book from him on racial violence that is en- 
tirely his own. 


Political Violence: The Behavioral Process, by 
H. L. Niesurc. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1969. 184 pp. Clothbound, $5.95. 
Paperbound, $2.50. 


Violence in the City, by BLAIR JUSTICE. Fort 
Worth, Tex.: Texas Christian University 
Press, 1969, 289 pp. $8.00. 


ROBERT BLAUNER 
University of California, Berkeley 


The interest in violence which these books 
share is pursued from very different angles. 
Nieburg, a political scientist, presents a general 
and fairly abstract synthesis of behavioral sci- 
ence theories. Justice, a psychologist, journalist, 
and former human relations deputy to the 
mayor of Houston, gives more empirical and 
pragmatic interpretations that beft his day-to- 
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day involvements in the strategies of conflict 
resolution. Interestingly the authors clash in 
their appraisals of the value of violence in social 
change—a point I will develop later. 

Political Violence is impressive. It is a rare 
social scientist today who can develop a theo- 
retical model of societal process in a style that 
can be grasped by undergraduates while being 
enjoyable. Nieburg is also a good critic of the 
many theories that purport to explain the ap- 
parent upsurge of violence in American ‘society: 
the frontier theory, the gun proliferation view, 
the McLuhan perspective, the killer-instinct 
theory (Lorenz, Ardey, eż al.), and many others. 
His own view stresses the political dimensions 
of group violence which he places in a context 
of bargaining theory. Since shifting relations 
between human groups is a universal fact of 
societal process, the power relations within a 
nation-state are always more-or-less out of 
kilter with the emerging balance of social forces. 
New constituencies kept out of the power sys- 
tem use violence as a resource to force political 
changes. The black rebellion is the most im- 
portant contemporary example. There are dan- 
gers_in the escalation of violence, but Nieburg 
sees reintegration of the society on more in- 
clusive bases as the most likely outcome of 
urban conflict. This summary cannot do justice 
to the subtlety of the author’s analysis of the 
dynamic interaction involved in much racial 
conflict today, and the sharp insights offered on 
. the situation and tactics of other contending 
groups such as youth. 

Violence in the City contains much material 
of interest on race and social conflict in Hous- 
ton, Texas. The research team interviewed 7,000 
people in the black community, and the book 
also includes demographic and documentary 
data on conditions in “Space City U.S.A.” 
The attitudinal tables suggest that Houston 
Negroes are predominantly “moderate,” ori- 
_ ented toward entry into the American main- 

Stream. Perhaps the most illuminating find- 
ings document the effect of dramatic con- 
flict on social attitudes. In the course of 
the study, confrontation and violence broke 
out between the police and students at 
Texas Southern University. Contrasting com- 
parable samples interviewed before and after 
this crisis, Justice found that negative appraisals 
` of the police treatment of blacks increased from 
37% to 67%, support for Muhammad Ali’s re- 
ligious deferment rose from 39% to 61%, and 
support for disruption, violence, and black power 
increased, though not as drastically. 

Justice’s book distills much of the Houston 
‘race relations experience; it is filled with pro- 
grams and suggestions for reform in police-com- 
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munity relations, jobs, housing, and education. 
There are good ideas here and experiences that 
other cities might consider. However, the author 
is somewaat uncritical of his secondary sources, 
particularly those dealing theoretically with such 
internal “Negro problems” as crime, family 
structure, personality, and identity. Though the 
author explicity warns against such a tendency, 
the burden of the books seems to be the path- 
ology of the ghetto at the expense of black 
community and cultural strengths. Though an 
avowed pluralist, Justice is generally negative, 
sometimes even condescending and contempu- 
ous, toward black nationalism and black power. 
Whereas Nieburg sees these dynamics as posi- 
tive forces which help unify Afro-Americans, 
Justice is apprehensive of unity around militant 
positions: he wants blacks and whites to see 
one another as individuals who happen to belong 
to racial groups that are more remarkable for 
inner diversity than for unifomity. 

In his introduction, Justice states, “I cannot 
ever accept the notion that violence brings 
good.” Here the author must be talking about 
the violence of the oppressed because his em- 
phatic chapter on “The Blue Minority” certainly 
accepts the necessity and value of the legitimate 
violence of state representatives, Nieburg, on 
the other hand, sees violence and particularly 
the threat of its use by relatively powerless, 
though rising groups, as one of the main instru- 
ments for restoring long-run social stability on a 
more democratic basis. He feels that the ex- 
tremism of the current black movement has 
opened more doors in the past few years than the 
nonviolent strategy of the previous decade. 
Justice sees such extremism as threatening all 
the progress for which Houston’s white liberals 
and black moderates have been working so hard. 
Perspectives differ, and this vital question may 
not be settled in our day. In the meantime each 
author could read the other’s book. 


The Politics of the Southern Negro: From Ex- 
clusion to Big City Organisation, by Harry 
HorrLoway. New York: Random House, 1969. 
374 pp. $8.95, 


CHARLES E, GARTH 
Morehouse College 


It is refreshing indeed when one discovers, 
among that surfeit of “publications” catering 
to the current vogue for Negro or Black topics, 
a book which actually makes a cogent contribu- 
tion to knowledge. In the first two chapters, the 
author presents the basic question he seeks to 
answer and the rationale for his particula: ap- 
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proach to that answer. The question is, “Was it 
not possible to see the political emergence of the 
Southern Negro as a part of some overell pat- 
tern?” The approach to an answer is based upon 
two assumptions: “that the South may be re- 
garded as a traditional society that has been 
-modernizing for several decades, and that the 
Southern Negro may be viewed as an ethnic 
group comparable to ethnic groups in the 
North.” 

The second part of the book consists pf case 
studies of Negro political action in various 
Southern communities, including Mississippi 
(“Traditionalism and the Freedom Democratic 
Party”); Fayette County, Tennessee (“The 
Quest for a Negro Majority”); Macon County, 
Alabama (“Emergence of a Negro Majcrity”); 
Marion County, Texas (“The Manipulated 
Vote”); Birmingham, Alabama (“Urbanism and 
a Politics of Race”); Atlanta, Georgia (‘‘Con- 
servative Coalition”); Houston, Texas (‘Liberal 
Coalition”); and Memphis, Tennessee (‘In- 
dependent Power Politics”). It is ir these 
case studies that Holloway makes his real con- 
tribution, even though they vary in quality. With 
commendable skill and precision, he weaves 
together information from interviews, mass 
media, documents, and observation. Th= result 
is a convincing narrative of Negro  olitical 
activity in each community. His distinction 
between “ethnic politics” and “the politics of 
Race” may help to clarify his assump-ion re- 
garding the comparability of Southern Negroes 
and northern ethnic groups in the >olitical 
arena. However, certain nagging questzons re- 
main. For example, he posits the povecrty-hate 
syndrome to explain difficulties in Atlanta, but 
does not explain the “liberal” coalition in 
Houston between poor persons of diverse 
ethnicity. l 

In the final chapter Halloway not oaly pre- 
sents an analytical summary of the political 
emergence of the Negro as the South shifts 
from “old” to “new,” but also attempts to 
vindicate the image of the Negro in America. 
He alludes to the seldom-recognized fect that, 
apart from his viability in politics, the mere pres- 
ence of the Negro in the United States today— 
indicating Trojan survival capacity—is sufficient 
testament to the Negro’s relative worth vis-a- 
vis any other ethnic group in this land. Un- 
fortunately, some passages are not suctciently 
explained and therefore may be misleading— 
for example, the assertion that “In general 
one can conclude that much is possible m arous- 
ing the Negro masses if the churches kelp and 
little is possible if they oppose” (p. 331). 
Hopefully, Holloway does not intend to 
imply that Negroes are natural religious 
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zealots; rather, he recognizes that these have 
been the only institutions Negroes really con- 
trolled. Another example is a very unfortunate 
passage on page 338: “Among such possible 
shocks to the system the most extreme would 
be a global race war in which the world’s whites 
would be pitted against the world’s dark skinned 
people. ... One has only to recall what happened 
to the West Coast Japanese in World War II 
to appreciate the hardships that a global race 
conflict might inflict on American Racial 
minorities.” Holloway disregards three basic 
facts: (1) the Japanese were less than 1% of 
the population; the Negroes are more than 10% 
(a more formidable fifth column if they wanted 
to be); (2) the degree of “hardship” imposed 
would depend to a certain degree, at least, on 
which side wins in the event of a global race 
wer; and (3) according to studies employing the 
Bogardus social distance scale, the acceptance 
of Japanese in America increased after the 
bloody battles of World War II. 

Despite its few defects, this book has tre- 
mendous value on the basis of sheer information. 
It could well serve as a primary text for anyone 
interested in local politics. In addition to 
Holloway’s skillful treatment of. his particular 
problem, there is some serendipity value in the 
book: the case studies provide suggestions for 
further examination of Oscar Lewis’ notions 
on community organization and poverty, Scott 
Greer’s on the spiral radiation of political in- . 
terest from neighborhood to state, and Davis’ 
on rising expectations as a force in social change. 
Finally, the book serves as one of the more 
salient indicators that Regionalism is not dead. 


The American Right Wing: Readings in 
Political Behavior, edited by ROBERT A. 
SCHOENBERGER. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1969. 308 pp. Paperbound. 


$4.95. 


Joun C. Pock 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Were it not for a lot of speculative nonsense 
propounded by some rather prolific members 
of the sociological brotherhood, this collection © 
oi papers would not exist. More importantly, 
the dissertations on which six of these nine 
papers are based would not have been written. 
But social scientific folk wisdom ordains that 
political behavior departing from some unstated 
kind of wishy-washy, muddled golden mean is 
“extremist.” Moreover, since extremists have 
some strange ideas about their opponents and 
the body politic, it follows that such people 
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must be cripples suffering from profound 
personal disorders and/or expressing a variety 
of sociological strains, stresses, and other 
dysfunctions. Therefore, it becomes necessary 
to describe, study, and psychoanalyze this in- 
tellectual artifact and even, perhaps, to find 
out whether it exists as more than a fiction. 

Taken as a whole and ignoring the authors’ 
separate purposes, this collection has the virtue 
of asking a simple question that social research 
ought to pose about generalizations, scientific 
or otherwise: Is it really so? Each of these 
studies (by five political scientists, three sociol- 
ogists, and one psychologist), contains a rather 
simple, low-key description of people who, 
because of some overt voluntary act such as 
organizational membership, meeting attendance, 
or letter-writing, have been designated as right- 
wing, conservative, super-patriot, or radical 
rightist. None of the papers is sufficiently de- 
finitive to dispel the usual imagery of such 
people; each study suffers from very severe, 
usually unavoidable, defects in sampling and 
research design. Nonetheless, despite this, the 
incomparability of data, and the small numbers, 
the over-all picture one obtains of the Christian 
Crusade or John Birch activist, the Goldwater 
supporter or the Conservative Party member, 
is that of politically involved, dedicated citizens 
operating within the political system. Regardless 
of how much one might disagree with them— 
yes, they are rather fundamentalist in more ways 
than one—these people are walking around 
loose doing their socio-political thing without 
freaking out. l 

Most of the studies are at their best when 
they describe findings within the framework of 
their methodological limitations. The lone 
psychologist stays with the tools of his trade and 
restricts his interpretation to the variables of 
his discipline. Typically the others, especially 
the sociologists, are disposed to move beyond 
their data into psychologistic flights of fancy 
aided by rather tortuous reasoning. But the 
psychologist, after depth interviews with some 
Dallas volunteers, provides a good, if irreverent, 
summary of this whole fad in political socio- 
logy: “Why then did these rightists choose the 
John Birch Society rather than numismatics? 
[Because it] involved all the advantages and 
few of the disadvantages of coin collecting: 
there appear to be many more rightists than 
numismatists in Dallas; rightist social events 
are more frequent; the hobby is not very ex- 
pensive; the relevant literature is easy to come 
_by, and eliminates the necessity to spend time 
on biased national newscasts or mass publica- 
tions; and certainly radical rightism deals with 
more important issues than numismatics, Few 
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people have a pleasant hobby which can also 
save the world from disaster.” 

As several of the authors point out but others 
ignore, the subjects of all these studies had 
been selected because they were active in the 
political arena. So why is it so surprising that 
such people have strongly held opinions, deeply 
felt convictions and beliefs? Why is it necessary 
for the social scientist, apparently oblivious to 
the facts of political life, to interpret this 
pejoratively as dogmatism or stereotypy? Why 
must social research take what people say so 
seriously as to transform political rhetoric into, 
at best, an “ideology”—or worse, as indicative 
of “underlying psychopathology”? Thus, in 
one of the hetter-executed studies reported 
here, the Christian Crusaders’ “obsession” with 
the Communist Conspiracy is used as the index 
for “trust in government.” One cannot help 
wondering about the conceptual status of this 
1962 indicator in the light of the current Agnew- 
Mitchell hegemony. 

This volume might be useful in undergraduate 
courses aS a suggestive antidote to the more 
popular essays written by pundits in the social 
scientific community. But it is unlikely that . 
anyone will let himself be influenced by the 
empirical evidence these readings contain. 


Sociology of Law: Selected Readings, edited 
by Virruetm AUBERT. Baltimore, Md.: 
Penguin Books, 1969. 367 pp. Paperbound. 
$2.25. 


Murray MILNER, Jr. 
New York University 


This book contains 28 previously published 
selections, preceded by a brief Introduction by 
Aubert. The selections are grouped into five 
parts, each of which has an introduction of 
100-150 words. At the end of the book there 
is a useful list of further readings, an adequate 
author index, and the usual not-so-adequate 
subject index. 

Part I (“Law and the Social Structure”) con- 
tains selections from Durkheim’s Division of 
Labor, Maine on status and contract, the 
Marxist Karl Renner on legal institutions and 
property, Thurman Amold on law as an ideo- 
logical symbol contributing to stability, and 
Harry Bredemeier’s analysis of the legal system 
using Parsons’ AGIL scheme. Part II focuses 
primarily on the extent to which traditional 
norms determine the shape of a society’s formal 
laws, versus the degree to which legal innova- 
tion can shape popular sentiments. It includes 
articles by A. V. Dicey, O, Kahn-Freund, 
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Yehezkel Dror, Jan Gorecki, Aubert, Michael 
Banton, and Adam Podgorecki. Part IT” deals 
with law and the process of conflict resclution, 
and includes an especially useful article by 
Torstein Eckhoff on the difference between 
mediators and judges. Part IV (“Judical Be- 
havior”) includes selections by Glendon Schu- 
bert, Roger Hood, Harry Kalven anc Hans 
Zeisel, and Julius Stone. The concern here is 
with the factors which influence the ortcomes 
of judicial decision-making. Part V has six 
articles on the legal profession, including the 
excellent article by Dietrich Rueschemey2r con- 
trasting the legal and the medical prof2ssions. 

This is a useful collection of readings, many 
of which are fairly inaccessible except to the 
persistent researcher. Their quality is tneven; 
and, with notable exceptions such as the Kalven 
and Zeisel article, the level of methodological 
and theoretical sophistication tends to be on 
the low side. This, however, is probably an 
accurate reflection of the fact that sociclogy of 
law has been a relatively neglected sub-discipline. 

This book suffers from the lack of coherence 
and integration characteristic of readers, but 
in this case the problem is accentuatec by at 
least two factors. Apparently the editor was 
restricted by the publisher’s format “or the 
general series (their reader on social inequality 
also has five-and-one-half pages of gen2ral in- 
troduction and 100-150 word introductions to 
each part). This is very unfortunate, since the 
literature from a field like the sociology of law 
is much less central to the main body of socio- 
logical literature than a field like stratiication. 
Consequently, more introductory material is 
required in order to place things in context 
adequately. The problem of integration is 
further aggravated because the selection is 
deliberately international and draws on studies 
from a variety of societies. From a comparative 
perspective this adds to the book’s vazue, but 
it also increases the need for more adequate 
introductory material. 

There is a minor but annoying editor al flaw. 
In the Table of Contents the date of each selec- 
tion is given. But instead of setting the h-storical 
context by indicating the date of original 
publication, the date given is that of the English 
edition from which the selection was taken. 
This means that the student new to the field 
is easily misled into thinking that Weber, 
Maine, and Durkheim were writing in 1954, 
1960, and 1964 respectively. Finally, the 
binding is of an exceptionally poor quality; my 
review edition came apart before I was one- 
fourth into it. 


Law in Culture and Society, edited by LAURA 
Naver. Chicago, Ill.: Aldine Publishing Co., 
1969. 454 pp. $10.75. 


$ 


F. JAMES Davis 
California State College, Fullerton 


Most of these papers were presented at the 
second Wenner-Gren Conference held in 
Austria in 1966. Thirteen of them are by an- 
thropologists, two by sociologists, and one by 
a law professor. Ten of the contributors are 
American, three are English, and one each are 
Norwegian, French, and Dutch. Ten of the 
anthropological papers are discussions of cases 
of dispute-settlement in tribal settings in 
Africa, Oceania, and the Americas: .two are 
essays, and one is a description of different 
styles of court procedure in a Mexican town. 

Part I, “Case Studies of Law in Non-Western 
Societies,’ includes papers by P. H. Gulliver, 
Laura Nader, E. Adamson Hoebel, Andre J. F. 
Köbben, Raymond Verdier, and Charles O. 
Frake. In the introduction to this section, 
Gulliver notes an early agreement at the Con- 
ference not to waste time trying to agree on 
a definition of law. He contends that anthropo- 
logical studies of law must include the pre- 
history of disputes and the consequences of 
settlements, not just the dispute-settling process. 
He also says most field research has been limited 
to adjudication, while he includes negotiation. 

Part I, “Law and Innovation in Non-Western 
Societies,” is concerned with the effects of 
personality factors on law. Papers by Leopold 
Pospisil, Isaac Schapera, and Richard P. 
Werbner involve instances in which individuals 
brought about changes in the processes of dis- 
pute-settlement. The contribution by James 
L. Gibbs, Jr., stressing the effects on legal proc- 
esses of personality patterns that are common 
in the society, is more explicitly socio-psycho- 
logical. 

In Part IIT, “Case Studies of Law in Western 
Societies,” Herma H. Kay uses the “trouble- 
case” approach to describe a California ex- 
perience in administrative law. Gresham M. 
Sykes summarizes some of the evidence con- 
cerning congestion and delay in American courts. 
Vilhelm Aubert discusses law as conflict-res- 
olution in a small industrial society (Norway). 
Aubert’s introduction to Part ITI is a valuable 
commentary on some of the problems of de- 
veloping the sociclogy of law, especially the 
division of labor between legal scholars and 
sociologists. 

In Part IV, “Comparative,” Sally Falk 
Moore’s paper treats the law of descent in one 
primitive society. Essays by Max Gluckman 
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and Paul Bohannan, and comments on them in 
Moore’s introductory statement, provide the 
most explicit discussions in the book of dif- 
ferent basic assumptions and modes of con- 
ceptualization. Gluckman contends that juris- 
prudence provides categories and concepts 
that are useful in anthropological studies of 
law. Bohannan argues for the use of native 
terms rather than those of developed Western 
legal systems. Underlying these positions are 
basic differences in theory and in the philosophy 
of social science. 

Judging by Laura Nader’s comments, there 
was more awareness at the conference of di- 
vergences in approach than of convergences. 
Some new questions were raised and some 
working assumptions became more explicit. The 
major agreement seems to be that anthropo- 
logical studies of law should continue to focus 
on what Llewellyn and Hoebel taught us to 
call the “trouble-case.” 


Law in a Changing America, edited by GEOFFREY 
C. Hazard, Jr. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1968. 207 pp. $5.95. 


RICHARD LEMPERT 
University of Michigan Law School 


This collection of essays, prepared as back- 
ground reading for a conference sponsored by 
the American Assembly and the American Bar 
Foundation on the goals of the legal profession 
in the years ahead, begins and ends with a bow 
toward changing America. The first chapter is 
an attempt by sociologist Wilbert Moore, the 
only non-lawyer among the essayists, to sketch 
generally the patterns of social and political 
structure likely to pertain in the near future. 
This chapter, while perhaps valuable for the 
conferees, contains nothing new to the sociol- 
ogist. A measure of the change occurring since 
the essay was presented (March 1968) is that 
the continued endurance of certain American 
values (e.g., national patriotism) and procedures 
(e.g., the democratic vote, bargaining and ne- 
gotiation, and the judicial process) whose stay- 
ing power was then understandably assumed, 
now seems at least somewhat problematic. The 
Appendix by Roger L. Price, then a law student, 
reviews several standard works containing pop- 
ulation or economic projections and discusses 
briefly some implications of predicted devel- 
opments. This too contains nothing new to the 
sociologist. 

The remaining chapters cover such diverse 
topics as the problem of protecting the in- 
dividual from big government, the relevance 
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of economic analysis to the antitrust laws, 
empirical inquiry and legal policy, serving the 
legal needs of the poor, regulating professional 
qualifications, and legal education before, during, 
and aiter law school. While these chapters 
may discuss material new to the sociologist, 
most of them are not sociologically interesting. 
No essay presents new empirical research or 
attempts to tie discussion to established socio- 
logical theory. In addition, many of the essays, 
which average sixteen pages in length, deal 
with topics that deserve to be and have been the 
subjects of books at least as long as this one. 
None of this is surprising, given the author- 
ship of the essays and the purpose for which 
they were prepared. 

The most which one can ask from a volume 
such as this is that the chapters stimulate the 
reader to think more deeply about a particular 
subject matter, suggest a fresh approach for 
thinking about a particular topic, or provide 
one or two new insights into a problem area. 
The quality of the contributors is reflected by 
the fact that many of the essays do at least one 
of these. Louis Pollak’s comments on the role 
courts play in protecting individual rights to 
privacy in mass society, and David Caver’s call 
for specialization in and among law schools, 
are two contributions which are particularly 
stimulating. 

The chapter most obviously relevant to 
sociology, Harry Kalven’s essay “The Quest 
for the Middle Range: Empirical Inquiry and 
Legal Pclicy,” is one of the best in the book. 
Kalven makes the point that the application 
of social science to legal problems bears on 
legal decision-making only where facts are in 
a middle range. At one extreme are legal de- 
cisions, such as the decision outlawing de jure 
segregation in the public schools, which are 
rooted in such fundamental values that the 
empirical balance of good and bad effects should 
not motivate the decision maker. At the other 
extreme are cases where relevant factual 
premises are clear enough so that the precision 
which social science can bring to the inquiry 
is not needed. Three further points apply to 
“middle range” facts. First, even when norms 
and values are not deeply held, facts do not per 
se resolve value issues. Thus, empirical science 
may be able to tell us that jury trials are 40% 
longer than bench trials, but it does not tell 
us whether juries should be retained in civil 
cases. Second, legal rules and institutions are 
multifunctional. Social science evaluation must 
take into account the variety of ends served. 
And, third, legal decision makers do not wish 
to delegate policy choices to scientific experts. 
For social science learning to have an impact on 
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the living law it may (at least in certain areas) 
have to become popular learning and entər law 
via normal political processes. Many cf the 
other chapters illustrate,- without intendng to 
do so, one or more of Kalven’s points. 

This book seems well-suited to its in-ended 
purpose, as a starting point for a discussion of 
legal institutions and the legal professicn. Its 
value to the social scientist is, however, lmmited. 
Unless one is looking for a broad overv-ew of 
some of the issues currently concerning lawyers 
and law professors, even the sociologist inter- 
ested in the law would be well-advised to spend 
his reading time with other volumes. 


Kids and Cops: A Study in Mutual Hestility, 
by Donato H. Bouma. Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1969. 
168 pp. Paperbound. $2.95. 


BRIAN VARGUS 
University of Pitisburgh 


This book draws on interviews with “some 
10,000 students in ten Michigan cities ard over 
300 police officers in three cities” in order to 
ascertain attitudes concerning police held by 
junior high school students and to compare them 
with perceptions police have of young people. 
According to the author’s Preface, the discussion 
is focused on the “three cities where both police 
and youth were questioned.” The first ~hapter 
indicates the goals of the work—to gain, in 
light of recent riots, new information about 
police community relations and part.cularly 
police-youth relations in the inner city. The 
rest of the book demonstrates that the author’s 
goals are rarely achieved. 

The promise of the study is unfulfiled due 
to inadequate attention to basic issues in the 
study design and to shoddy data analysis. A 
few of the more glaring errors are evident in 
the reports of simple percentage distr.butions 
with no indication of the total number >f cases 
involved, the omission of all but the mos: simple 
of cross-tabulations, and lengthy discussions of 
spurious relationships or relationships whose 
significance is unclear. The failure to report the 
number of cases involved in the percentage 
distributions makes it impossible for the reader 
to know the character or composition of the 
subject population. The author indicates he 
has interviewed 10,000 students in grades 3 
through 12, but he claims his primary focus is 
junior-high-age youngsters. In the secomd chap- 
ter, the figures concerning “Youth Artitudes” 
presumably do not refer to all 10,000 students. 
When the sample is divided into racial groups, 


no indication of number of cases is given. This 
is crucial in a work that consistently asserts the 
Significance of race for youth-police attitudes. 
Later, in a chapter on police perceptions of 
young peoples’ attitudes about police, the au- 
thor claims to compare police attitudes with 
attitudes of inner-city youth. A comparison of 
some of these figures (e.g., pp. 121, 125) with 
those reported earlier seems to confirm that 
the author has classified all Negroes in his 
sample as “inner city.” It is somewhat staggering 
to see in print what appears to be the naive 
assumption that all Negroes are “inner city” 
residents and all “inner city” residents are black! 

The simple cross tabulation technique using 
percentages frequently obscures the spurious 
nature of the apparent relationships. For ex- 
ample, the author reports that parochial school 
students are more favorable to the police than 
students in public schools, and discusses this 
pattern at some length. Later he notes (pp. 80- 
82) that this is all spurious since, when other 
things associated with favorableness toward 
the police (e.g., SES) are controlled, the dif- 
ferences “disappear or become statistically in- 
significant.” He mentions also that the differ- 
ences are due to non-comparable samples since 
the “publics” included the 9th grade, while the 
parochial school students were all 7th and 8th 
graders. The author indicated earlier that the 
older a student became the less favorable he 
was likely to be toward police. The data clearly 
demanded more complex techniques of analysis 
such as regression analysis. Computation of 
significance tests for those few percentage tables 
where it is possible to ascertain the number of 
cases involved establishes that most of the re- 
ported differences are significant but that the 
strength of association is almost always quite 
low. 

Overall, the continuing pattern of “method- 
ological disasters” renders the results uninter- 
pretable and the book suspect. Beyond this, 
there are no results, conclusions, or recom- 
mendations that are surprising or unique. When 
graduate students complain about “abstracted 
empiricism” and its dangers—particularly its 
conservative bias—I am usually unimpressed. 
This book has strengthened their position. At 
first I thought it might be salvaged as a reader 
for police training. However, all the book would 
serve to do is reinforce the conservative biases 
of the police. For example, the author points 
out that the police were “accurate in their as- 
sessment” (p. 123) that regular church-attenders 
are more favorable to the police. Earlier (pp. 
65-66) he indicated that church attendance had 
“slight” or no influence on perceptions of police 
when other important variables like race and 
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SES were controlled. In one spot this book 
“writes” its own epitaph. Discussing police- 
community relations Bouma writes: “Simplistic 
stereotyping ilumines nothing and serves only 
the purpose of demagoguery.” 


Judging Delinquents: Context and Process in 
Juvenile Court, by ROBERT M. EMERSON. 
Chicago, DOl.: Aldine Publishing Co., 1969. 
293 pp. $8.95. 


Jon E. SIMPSON 
University of Massachusetts 


As criminologists have become disenchanted 
with concepts primarily derived from the struc- 
tural-functional perspective and/or based on 
“official” data pertaining to youth known to 
legal agencies, research endeavors of the past 
decade increasingly have favored the societal- 
reaction approach and have depended on evi- 
dence obtained by self-reporting and participant- 
observation techniques. This study of basic 
procedures and functions of the juvenile court 
draws from both of these distinctive theoretical 
heritages. Parenthetically, the former is termed 
‘Institutional analysis,” which seems inappro- 
priate in view of the recurring references to 
structural and functional determinants of the 
court’s operations, responses to juveniles, and 
relations with a limited number of specific com- 
munity agencies. The substantive materials re- 
flect greater reliance on the societal reaction 
approach, and Emerson clearly excludes detailed 
examination of the labeling processes prior or 
subsequent to court contacts, Given the court’s 
dual concerns with treatment and control, the 
central theme is that case management and 
processing depend heavily on assessments of 
delinquents’ moral character, essentially estab- 
lished during confrontations within the court 
setting. 

The analysis is based on a case study of an 
unnamed juvenile court located in the central 
district of a large northern city. As a participant 
observer, the researcher stresses the interaction 
between delinquents and court officials at formal 
hearings and probation interviews. Direct ob- 
servations are supplemented by interpretive re- 
actions from the professional agents; but the 
juveniles’ reconstructions, if solicited, are not 
reflected in this report. Moreover, the volume 
lacks summary data about the offenders beyond 
three tables compiled from annual court statis- 
tics on disposition of complaints and types of 
offenses. The distributions are fairly typical, 
except that only 66 of almost 1,500 complaints 
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resulted in commitments to correctional institu- 
tions. 

Part I reviews the social forces that set the 
parameters for the actual processing of cases. 
After a cursory discussion of the setting, powers, 
procedures, and irternal organization of the 
court, Emerson details the extent to which the 
court’s relations with enforcement and welfare 
agencies impede achievement of a treatment ori- 
entation. Although the court is fairly successful 
in resisting pressures from the political system 
and enforcers, treatment goals are displaced in 
the course of meeting demands for emergency, 
sanctioning, and “dumping” services from child- 
care organizations, On balance the court is por- 
trayed as a “back-up institution” fundamentally 
concerned with controlling juvenile behavior and 
preventing serious delinquent activity. 

Part II explicates the processes by which the 
court evaluates and manages troublesome 
youths. In sifting out those juveniles thought 
to require special handling, the court relies pri- 
marily on its judgments and inferences regard- 
ing the moral character—i.e., normal, criminal, 
or disturbed—of the delinquent actor. The three 
classes supposedly correspond, in turn, to three 
dispositional alternatives: release or routine pro- 
bation, incarceration, and special care and treat- 
ment. Several chapters examine “the ways in 
which agents can present, discredit, or build up 
a delinquent’s character, in which the delinquent 
can defend character against the discrediting 
implications of misconduct and denunciation, 
and in which the delinquent reveals character 
within the ceremonial structure of the court- 
room event.” 

Throughout encounters with the probation or 
clinic staffs, considered in Part III, the juve- 
nile’s moral character is particularly vulnerable 
to disparagement. By emphasizing treatment as 
well as control in these programs, court person- 
nel impose conflicting expectations that are ade- 
quately handled by relatively few delinquents. 

Whether measured against the author’s mod- 
est exploratory objectives or the seminal contri- 
butions of Cicourel, Lemert, and Matza, Judging 
Delinquents is likely to disappoint both students 
and practitioners dealing with delinquency. Vari- 
ous shortcomings override Emerson’s notable 
achievements in identifying key dimensions of 
the labeling process and in describing the salient 
character of interaction between court officials 
and delinquents. Little effort is made to inform 
the reader about the nature and adequacy of the 
field work. The conceptualization of moral char- 
acter and its three classes is unclear, despite the 
reference to “overall behavior, personality, and 
family and social circumstances.” Although the 
importance of social class and family situation 
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is occasionally acknowledged, basic background 
characteristics are not systematically exolored 
in relation to interactional patterns ard ul- 
timate outcomes. (My examination of tae se- 
lected cases committed to the Youth Correction 
Authority suggest that sex, race, offense, and 
prior involvement with legal agencies, rather 
than moral character, account for most of the 
variance.) In view of the stress on tke dy- 
namics and consequences of the labeling proc- 
esses, it is difficult to understand why Emerson 
neglects the juveniles’ perceptions of their court 
experiences. Finally, the complete depemdence 
on anecdotal excerpts destroys any sense of 
continuity in the processing of individual cases 
through sequential stages and obscures tke real 
meaning and significance of specific episcdes. 


Thefi of the Nation: The Structure and Dpera- 
tions of Organized Crime in America, by 
DoNALD R. Cressey. New York: Harper and 
Row, 1969. 367 pp. $6.95. 


RICHARD R. MYERS 
Oberlin College 


This book is a description and analysis of the 
Mafia or Cosa Nostra in this country as a na- 
tionwide, organized criminal cartel and confed- 
eration which is increasingly moving in to 
“own” and corrupt legitimate business and gov- 
ernment, The book represents a revision and an 
extensive addition to the author’s section in the 
Task Force Report on Organized Crime pre- 
pared for the President’s Commission o1 Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice. 
Cressey writes in the Preface, “Upon beng in- 
vited to work for the Commission, I was not 
at all sure that a nationwide organization of 
criminals exists. Discussions with my frierds and 
colleagues indicated, and continue to indicate, 
that this skepticism is widely shared. I changed 
my mind,” 

Focusing on organizational aspects o= Cosa 
Nostra as the key to its dominance and power, 
Cressey analyzes the functionality of particular 
systems in the division of labor, norms, posi- 
tions, and positional relationships. After -ooking 
closely at organizational origin and davelop- 
ment, he concludes that Sicilian-Italian cultural 
background, particularly with regard to s-rength 
of family ties, secrecy, and traditional accept- 
ance of illegal activities and underground au- 
thoritarian controls, provided a most favorable 
context for a very small minority of Sicilian- 
Italians adapting old country patterns of or- 
ganized crime to the American situaticn, and 
also constituted perhaps the most important 
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basis for achieving dominance in the gangland 
wars with other groups in the 1920’s and ‘early 
1930's. | 

The author identifies a number of large sys- 
tems characteristic of the division of labor in 
each Cosa Nostra “family.” The systems are 
authority, production, sales, corruption, judicial, 
and law-enforcement. Each contributes to the 
whole, but some appear to vary in functional 
importance as conditions change. Cressey directs 
attention to what he believes to be major 
changes in patterns and emphasis in Cosa 
Nostra authority and law-enforcement systems: 


We are now witnessing the passing of the days 
when the rules of organized crime had to devote 
most of their time and intelligence to insuring 
that their members were not bad criminals. 
Either the rulers are securing such a degree of 
conformity that defection is no longer much of a 
problem, or they are becoming so respectable and 
thereby so insulated from law-enforcement proc- 
esses, that strict conformity is no longer essential. 
I believe the latter is true (p. 232). 
There is an extended discussion of the trend 
toward acquiring and rewarding technical and 
professional business skills and competence by 
Cosa Nostra leaders as they make huge invest- 
ments in larger and larger businesses. The in- 
creasing numbers of professionals particularly 
appears to produce some modification in meth- 
ods of control. The “membership books” of Cosa 
Nostra families have been closed to new mem- 
bers for a number of years. Lawyers, account- 
ants, and other more recently acquired adminis- 
trative experts are close associates but to some 
extent are “outsiders.” Thus, as is suggested, as 
ethnic traditions wane and the defensive 
strength of the inner membership declines, ag- 
gressive leadership may be shown by the em- 
ploye sector with significant effects on policy. 
Cressey deals with the several systems of 
Cosa Nostra’s organization as five, six, or seven 
level bureaucratic hierarchies, with a concen- 
tration of decision-making at the top and com- 
munication through channels. He notes the 
survival value of self-perpetuation through con- 
tinuous replacement in positions and bureau- 
cratic protection from threat both from within 
and without, particularly for leaders, through 
insulation and remote control. One of the most 
stimulating and rewarding features of this book 
is the comparison of several kinds of organiza- 
tions, both criminal and non-criminal, in terms 
of common or relatively unique structures and 
functions. Cressey proposes that a criminal or- 
ganization be distinguished as that which has an 
established division of labor with positions de- 
signed for the commission of crime, such di- 
vision of labor to provide at least one position 
for a corrupter, one position for a corruptee, and 
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one position for an enforcer. Positions and po- 
sitional relationships which are discussed and 
which appear to be highly functional to a crim- 
inal organization of the type of Cosa Nostra are 
those of “money mover” and “buffer,” 

Cressey is seriously limited by a lack of de- 
tailed information. He indicates that he is able 
to provide only a “structural skeleton” of the 
operating organization, and throughout the book 
reminds the reader of the dearth of detailed 
information. There is heavy reliance on the 
Valachi testimony and on Federal wire taps and 
bugs, with some information gained from the 
confidential reports of law-enforcement and in- 
vestigative agencies and from interviews with 
“knowledgeable policemen and investigators.” 
Nevertheless, Cressey has assembled most of 
what is known about Costra Nostra at the pres- 
ent time and has presented it in a very useful 
book. 


Small Town and the Nation: The Conflict of 
Local and Translocal Forces, by Don MAR- 
TINDALE and R. GALEN Hanson, Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood Publishing Corp., 1969. 
211 pp. $10.00. 


RONALD JOHNSON 
University of North Dakota 


This work essentially focuses on the relation- 
ship between a small town in the Midwest and 
the mass society. This study of Benson, Minne- 
sota, a more quantified version of Vidich and 
Bensman’s Small Town in Mass Society, re- 
views earlier studies of rural communities and 
provides an analysis of physical and cultural 
characteristics as well as a historical sketch. 

The authors advance three specific hypoth- 
eses: (1) “The lines of tension between local 
and nonlocal forces are discernible in the econ- 
omy of Benson.” (2) “Benson’s structure of 
power and influence is polarized in terms of 
local and nonlocal interests.” (3) “The 
major lines of stress in Benson’s institutions of 
socialization arise from the conflict of local and 
nonlocal interests.” 

Demographic and other social data as well as 
social psychological measures were gathered 
from three samples: 38 Bensonites who had 
lived in the community for several years, 37 new 
style Bensonites, and 35 ex-Bensonites (people 
who have left the community). The conclusion 
of this study is that, as stated in the Preface, 
“with some minor exceptions the working hy- 
potheses were verified. The general hypotheses 
were confirmed beyond question.” 

The best part of the book is the first chapter, 
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which reviews the literature, provides an ex- 
cellent theoretical framework for discussing con- 
temporary community theory; and analyzes the 
situation in which Benson finds itself in the 
1960's. I> 

A number of chapters will interest primarily 
individuals who wish to consider the back- 
ground material on a community in the central 
lowlands, while scholars interested in this re- 
gion and local citizens may find valuable the 
chapters on the physical and cultural setting 
and the history of the community. The same 
is true regarding the significance of chapters 
describing the social structure of Benson, as 
well as differences among the three samples. The 
reader becomes exhausted when he finally gets 
to a discussion of how Benson’s economy has 
polarized local and translocal forces. The em- 
pirical evidence is adequately presented, al- 
though in extensive tables. A more interesting 
presentation of the differences between the three 
samples is found in Chapter 7, “Conflicting 
Styles of Socialization.” While some tables, par- 
ticularly those (41 and 42) comparing old and 
new-style Bensonites on various attitudinal 
items, are justified, the space given to such de- 
tail as the church budget of a local congrega- 
tion is excessive. The final chapter provides an 
interesting discussion of the extent to which 
power and influence in Benson are influenced 
by the greater society. A brief overview of so- 
cial control in Benson concludes the book. 

Although the book is well documented, both 
as a history and as a current empirical study, 
it is unfortunate that to a great extent this is 
“just another community study.” True, we 
could increase indefinitely our sample of com- 
munities studied; but it is now time to give 
more consideration to discovery of the com- 
mon generalizations based on community studies 
(many are in graduate theses) and use their 
conclusions to build a better body of theory 
about the community. 


Toward a Theory of Popular Culture: The So- 
ciology and History of American Music and 
Dance, 1920-1968, by D. DUANE BRAUN. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ann Arbor Publishers, 
1969. 165 pp. Paperbound. $3.00. 


Doris Y. WILKINSON 
Macalester College 


The functionalist mode of sociological ex- 
planation has not yielded fruitful systematic 
analysis of aesthetic institutions and artistic 
creations. For those with an interest in this 
facet of man’s socio-cultural structure, Braun’s 
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little book, although descriptive in nature, 
should be welcome. Tracing the evolution, inter- 
relationships, and uniqueness of song and dance 
in America, Braun employs three conc2ptual 
variables: cultural preconditions, prevailing at- 
titudes in society, and individual creativity. He 
states that “the introduction of new styles in 
popular culture ...is a result of these three ele- 
ments interacting together” (p. 158), maintain- 
ing that his work attempts to construct a theory 
of “popular culture” while at the same time 
begin “a direct refutation of the societal reflec- 
tionists who hold that the incidence of dancing 
and music increases in periods of stress” (>. iii). 
However, occasional contradictions to ths spe- 
cified purpose appear. 

Beginning with an emphasis on the develop- 
ment of jazz as a Black and an American 
phenomenon, this musical style is viewed as 
forming “a synthesis and interpretation cf sev- 
eral folk strains existing in America as far back 
as pre-revolutionary Puritan New Englani” (p. 
2). Following a description of the jazz era, the 
“swing” movement of the 30’s is interpreted as 
having had a structural and serendipitous con- 
sequence wherein “Integration became a -eality 
... prior to this period there had never been 
any racial mixing—a band was either all white 
or entirely black” (p. 45). 

After the post war period “rock and rol” was 
conceived, legitimized, and fractionalized as 
American art styles and the political structure 
were drastically altered. Multiple innovations in 
song and dance emerged: folk songs with a 
moral message, go-go girls, and the discothèque 
diffused as the civil rights movement amd the 
Viet Nam war permeated the normative and 
structural fabric of American society. White 
singers imitating Black American musicians be- 
came almost a modal stylistic pattern. LSD 
and marijuana were linked with the beha~ior of 
the new artists and in the lyrics of the 60’s. 

In summary, three common elements are es- 
tablished for dance and music innovation: “(1) 
the beginning in humble origins, usually among 
rural Negroes, (2) the gradual changes in the 
course of its ‘legitimatization’ process by the 
white middle and upper classes, and (3) its 
institutionalization into the culture” (pp 129- 
140). Overall, this little volume conta.ns an 
interesting array of descriptive data on artistic 
creations. Although this book may never reach 
major publishing firms, hopefully it will reach 
social scientists who postulate a thecretical 
orientation which integrates aesthetic innova- 
tions with areas like the sociology of knowledge 
or with more general explanations of the crea- 
tive process. In addition, “there is no reason 
that change or development in popular music 
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and dance cannot be used as an indicator of 
broader social and cultural trends” (p. 159). 
It is also hoped that the expression “popular 
culture” will be dropped from the existing pro- 
liferated labyrinth of meaningless sociological 
concepts. l ' 


Rural Sociology: Its Origin and Growth in the 
United States, by Lowry NELSON. Minnea-. 
polis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 
1969. 221 pp. $6.75. 


J. H. Jones, Jr. 
Lowisiana State University 


This is an attempt to account for the origin 
of rural sociology in the United States and to 
chart its growth, in light of the Nelson propo- 
sition that “any field of knowledge . . . comes 
into being because of the convergence at the 
appropriate time, of conditions in the social en- 
vironment together with the presence of imagi- 
native and forceful men who are stimulated by 
those conditions to respond creatively in new 
intellectual formations.” 

Chapter 1 treats the “conditions in the so- 
cial environment”—general rural depression re- 
flecting slim farmer credit, insufficient trans- 
portation, poor markets, inadequate schools, 
social isolation, and lack of organization. Most 
of chapters two through six describe the “imagi- 
native and forceful men” who responded to 
these conditions. More than a bibliography of 
the founders of rural sociology, these pages 
weave some three dozen names (eg., Bailey, 
Butterfield, Galpin, Ely, Taylor, Small, and 
Giddings) into a blow-by-blow account of the 
struggles of the new discipline. Nelson includes 
important support from church and lay groups 
as well as academic institutions in the process.. 
Chapter 7, “The Growth and Spread,” treats 
the second generation of rural sociologists 
as the land grant colleges get into the act dur- 
ing the 20’s and 30’s. Rural sociology, nurtured 
by these forces and important federal subsidies 
(Chapter 8), is declared by Nelson to be of age. 
a field whose scope and content is indicated 
largely by an analysis of rural sociology text- 
books (Chapter 9) and an informative account 
of professional growth (Chapter 10). After a 
brief report on rural sociology abroad (Chapter 
11), the volume closes on a note sounding 
“progress, problems, and perspectives” (Chapter 
12). 

The time sequence of events is a bit jumpy as. 
the author treats first one phase of develop- 
ment, e.g., men in the field, and then in a dif- 
ferent chapter turns back to develop another 
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phase. This is a decision of organization which 
confronts any writer presenting different types 
of events over the same period of time. Some 
effort might have been made to chart the chro- 
nology of events so as to give the reader a 
better overall view. 

Anyody who is anybody in rural sociology is 
mentioned in the works and, of course, some, 
such as Zimmerman, Galpin, and Kolb, show 
more than a score of references. The book will 
be read by “old timers” in the field with nos- 
talgia. It should be read by every scholar of 
sociology and related fields as an eminent treat- 
ment of the birth and growth of an imposing 
area of academic achievement. 

This effort rightly contains only the sociologi- 
cal subject matter necessary to chart the ad- 
vancement of the discipline as it grew from an 
initial practical approach for improving rural 
life to a state of relative scientific sophistica- 
tion. This development included such problems 
as what to call this new field, where it should 
fit into the college structure, what was its scope, 
and how it related to similar disciplines. Such a 
contribution is surely more important to rural 
sociology than another mediocre textbook and 
will long stand as the bible of its origin and 
_ growth. 


The Sociology of Industry, by S. R. PARKER, 
R. K. Brown, J. Cuno, and M. A. SMITE. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1967. 182 


pp. $5.00. 


CHARLES V. MERCER 
North Carolina State University 


This small and readable book is intended as 
an introduction to industrial sociology for 
readers who have some familiarity with so- 
ciological analysis. The authors propose “to 
synthesize the growing body of relevant empiri- 
cal materials and to show how sociological 
theory at different levels of analysis treats the 
three interrelated aspects of the subject mat- 
ter.” 

Part I (“Institutions and Systems”) ‘“exam- 
ines the relationship between industry and other 
sub-systems of society”; Part II (‘‘Organiza- 
tions and Roles”) “is concerned with the in- 
ternal structure of industry and the roles which 
individuals play in that structure’; and Part 
III (“Aspects of Occupations”) deals with the 
“work and nonwork roles of individuals.” Nine 
of the fifteen chapters were written by Parker 
` and two chapters each by the other three auth- 
Ors. 
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The book consists mainly of summaries of 
research findings, mostly from Great Britain 
and the United States, which should be useful 
for those whose primary source has been the 
sociology of work and work organizations in the 
United States. While there is some interpreta- 
tion and some synthesizing, the theoretical con- 
siderations tend to be more implicit in the or- 
ganization of materials than explicit in the 
analysis. . 

In a brief introduction to any comprehensive 
body af knowledge one must choose between 
depth and breadth. Here the authors’ emphasis 
is on breadth: they cover a surprisingly large 
number of studies from a very wide range of 
research situations. Those with interests in spe- 
cific areas within industrial sociology will no 
doubt be disappointed by the brief and, at 
points, superficial coverage of most subjects. For 
example, “The Motivation to Work” and ‘Work 
Satisfaction” are covered in one page and one- 
and-a-half pages, respectively. 

The book should be useful to anyone who 
wishes a brief overview of the subjeçt. People 
in other disciplines whose interests are related 
to industrial sociology should find this book 
helpful in identifying common concerns and in 
acquiring familiarity with some of the work of 
industrial sociology. Finally, the book will be 
useful in advanced general survey courses and 
as a general introduction to in-depth study of 
specific areas, 


t 

Policies, Decisions, and Organization, edited by 
FREMONT J. LYDEN, GEORGE A. SHIPMAN, and 
Morton Kroiit. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1969. 387 pp. Paperbound. $4.95, 


ROBERT A. ROTHMAN 
University of Delaware 


In the three decades since Barnard first char- 
acterized decision-making as the essential proc- 
ess in organizational action, countless students 
of administration have focused on the dynamics 
of decision-making in attempts to reconstruct 
administrative actions and, in turn, develop 
principles of administration. This perspective 
generated specialized bodies of literature in so- 
ciology and political science as well as in the 
traditional areas of business administration. It 
is only more recently that these diverse per- 
spectives are beginning to converge in the study 
of the recurring sequence of problems con- 
fronted at different stages of organizational 
problem-solving. 

The editors of this volume bring together a 
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collection of previously published papers from 
these three disciplines which examine’ the forma- 
tion and implementation of public policy within 
such an organizational framework. Readings are 
organized around a process model comprising 
four analytically and temporally separate stages 
in the policy cycle of governmental organiza- 
tions: establishing a mandate, defining ebjec- 


tives, implementation, and evaluation. Ccncep- | 


tualization of stages emphasizes that any 
particular administrative act is imbedded <n the 
total policy sequence and that decisions at each 
point involve different objectives, presenz dif- 
ferent problems, and are limited by diferent 
sets of constraints. 

Comparative research and case studies are 
included, but primary emphasis is on papers 
providing analytic and conceptual understanding 
of the policy process. The bulk of the reedings 
focus on four aspects of the cycle—partic pants 
in the policy process, organization goal:, ad- 
ministrative operations, and organizational ef- 
fectiveness. These sections are complemented 
by sections which place organizations in the 
‘total policy process and which examine deci- 
sion-making as an analytic process. 

In every section the authors have selected a 
combination of papers which provide broad and 
comprehensive coverage of the topic. This is 
true, for example, of the four papers on admin- 
istrative operations which explore the crucial 
role of operational problem-solving in the con- 
text of the total program. A few individual se- 
lections are weak. For example, a study of 
public opinion is included under participants in 
decision-making; but it is a descriptive piece 
which fails to contribute much to the question 
of the interaction between the public and policy 
actions. On the whole, however, the papers se- 
lected are of good quality and fit nicely into the 
basic framework. 

The book also exhibits a well-executed format 
which maintains the organizational life-cycle 
perspective. Introductory comments to tke sec- 
tions place the readings in context, emphasize 
points, and clarify the criteria for inclus on of 
each paper. Continuity with the underlying 
framework is also maintained by very br-ef in- 
troductions to each paper and by retitling arti- 
cles to make them consistent with the poirt they 
illustrate. These simple techniques will prebably 
make it more useful to students. 

Considered as a unit, this is a well-intezrated 
and coherent volume which succeeds very well 
in illustrating both the complexity of the deci- 
sion-making process and the intricate network 
of considerations which impinge upon that proc- 
ess, Since it represents a welcome codiffcation 
of the contributions of a number of disciplines, 
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it should prove useful in courses in political 
sociology and complex organizations, as well as 
in courses in public administration. The broad 
analytic coverage will permit the instructor 
maximum flexibility in the substantive areas to 
be emphasized. It should also find an audience 
among those concerned with applied decision- 


making. 


Form and Content in Industrial Democracy: 
Some Experiences from Norway and Other 
European Countries, by F. E. EMERY and 
Ermar THORSRUD. London: Tavistock Publi- 
cations (Distributed in the U.S.A. by Barnes 
and Noble, New York), 1969. 116 pp. $5.00. 


MARTIN MEISSNER 
University of British Columbia, Canada 


Despite its title, this book deals with what the 
authors do zot regard as a viable form of in- 
dustrial democracy, namely representation on 
the boards of companies. The scene is Norway 
and four or five of its more or less government- 
owned enterprises. The authors are applied 
psychologists—at the time, one of them with the 
Institute for Industrial Social Research at the 
technical university at Trondheim, the other at 
the Tavistock Institute of London. Their major 
interest was that of well-known previous Tavi- 
stock work, the development of autonomous 
work groups; but this book is not directed to 
that interest. Instead, it has the appearance of a 
preliminary report intended to get rid of the 
wider European concern with representational 
machinery in order to get on with the main job. 

Of the 109 text pages, 22 are devoted to six 
appendices. One of these contains the gist of 
an opinion survey done elsewhere in Norway by 
someone else; three more set out the issues of 
the work-grcup autonomy phase of the project; 
and the remaining two describe briefly the ques- 
tions and circumstances for thirty interviews 
with employee and employer representatives. 

Chapter 1 consists of verbatim excerpts from 
ten speeches by government ministers, trade 
unionists, and businessmen intended to describe 
the “objectives” of industrial democracy in Nor- 
way. In Chapter 2 are excerpts from some in- 
terviews with employee representatives on com- 
pany boards, suggesting what they think they 
are supposed to do. One of the striking answers 
is “to create the right conditions for the best 
possible production.” The five pages of Chapter 
3 sort out three groups whose interests the 
representatives might serve, namely employees 
as a social class, as an occupational group, and 
in a particular company. 
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Chapter 4 takes up a third of the text and is 
a review of information about representational 
systems in Yugoslavia, Germany, and Britain. 
The first of these is a summary of the work of 
Kolaja on the operation of workers’ councils in 
two Yugoslav companies. The second summar- 
izes information from two books about co-de- 
termination in West Germany. The third goes 
over some of the material from the Glacier 
Metal Company studies previously described by 
Jaques and Brown. 

The remaining twenty pages contain chap- 
ters 5 to 7 and thé interesting core of this 
grab bag of a book. We find here a brief de- 
scription of what happens when a representa- 
tive first gets on a board and is told that he 
must be a board member first and not a trade- 
union man, Implicitly the new representative 
comes away with the impression that the 
breadth and level of his education and experi- 
ence do not give him much weight in board 
discussions. The authors emphasize that the 
function of company boards, regardless of the 
political circumstances, is to maintain and ex- 
pand the capital of the company and nothing 
else. They offer some interesting ideas about 
the relative importance of management versus 
- the board, depending on the extent to which 
specific uses of company capital are predeter- 
mined (through family tradition or government 
ownership) or can be more freely shifted. 

The general conclusion is that boards of com- 
panies are the wrong places to seek industrial 
democracy and that it will have to be sought in 
the sharing of managerial power through ex- 
pansion of the areas of negotiation and in 
greater autonomy of worker groups on the job. 
Issues in industrial democracy make demands 
for clarification of the underlying ideology and 
create fascinating questions for extant theories 
of organization. This book is not in the neigh- 
borhood of an analytical formulation or treat- 
ment of either problem. 


Laboratory Simulation of a Police Communica- 
cations System Under Stress, by THomas E. 
DRABERK, Columbus, O.: The Ohio State Uni- 
versity College of Administrative Science, 
1969. 148 pp. Paperbound. $4.50. 


Oromar J. Bartos 
University of Pittsburgh 


Attempts at simulating complex systems are 
rare, attempts under laboratory conditions rarer 
yet; thus Drabek’s monograph represents a 
welcome addition to this literature. Four police 
officers were observed in a laboratory in most 
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aspects like a police radio room: telephone calls 
reporting incidents were processed by the of- 
ficers as during their working hours, primarily 
by dispatching police cruisers to the scene of the 
incident. While the officers knew that the calls 
were not real, every effort was made to simu- 
late real-life occurrences. Two types of situa- 
tions were considered: a “normal” Friday eve- 
ning, and a “stressful” situation stemming from 
a purported jet airliner crash with 151 pas- 
sengers aboard. 

Perhaps the most valuable aspect of the 
monograph lies in its description of the pain- 
staking procedures adopted to maintain the real- 
ism of the simulation: some of the assistants on 
the project were trained in police jargon so as 
to sound like officers manning the police cruis- 
ers; others, instructed to make reports about 
“normal” incidents, were given detailed infor- 
mation about the nature of the incident; the 
“normal” calls were carefully planned to re- 
semble in their frequency and type the usual 
Friday evening calls; the “crisis” calls followed 
a detailed scenario designed to resemble closely 
a real airliner crash; and so on. To read this 
discussion is highly useful for those contem- 
plating simulations of complex organizations; 
others will find here an alternative to the pre- 
vailing type of laboratory research with its 
tendency to remove the richness of the stimuli 
usually found in real life. 

The book is less successful in its treatment 
of theory and findings. Consider, for example, 
the finding that the man expected to supervise 
the four-man radioroom and to “assist if things 
get busy” (p. 51) (the radio room sergeant) was 
found to initiate many more communications 
during the stressful situation than under the 
normal conditions. Drabek concludes from this 
that the performance structure of the group has 
changed (p. 112). This conclusion raises some 
problems. If one maintains that any change in 
interaction, even that expected and built into 
the system, constitutes structural change, then 
this conclusion is true but idiosyncratic and 
not very helpful. If, on the other hand, one 
reserves that term for changes violating orga- 
nizational expectations—as seems more appro- 
priate—then the conclusion is clearly false. 
Moreover, several hypotheses postulated by the 
author are of limited interest for the same rea- 
son. Is it really so surprising to find that or- 
ganizational stress leads to an increased task 
performance, a shiit to. the most urgent task, 
and to more frequent decision-making? 

In view of the fact that such obviously true 
hypotheses are quite common in the literature 
on social organizations, the above criticism of 
Drabek’s work may seem unfair. Yet, precisely 
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because he succeeded in developing a better- 
than-usual design, one expects him to accom- 
plish more than others. For example, he has a 
unique opportunity to adopt a normative stance 
in analyzing his data. How should the training 
and the communication system of the officers be 
changed to increase their capacity to handle 
stressful situations? Pursuing this question 
would not only be helpful to the Columbus 
P. D., whose cooperation made the research 
possible, but might lead to an important theore- 
tical contribution. It is not unusual to find that 
one has to have a fairly explicit model of the 
organization before such questions can be an- 
swered. In building such a model, one has to 
consider many relationships that are not in- 
tuitively obvious. The stress created by tkis 
need may indeed change the structure of or- 
ganizational theory. 


Men in Crisis: A Study of a Mine Disaster, by 
Rex A. Lucas. New York: Basic Books, 
1969. 335 pp. $10.00. 


GEORGE W. BAKER 
National Science Foundation 


Lucas has intensively reconsidered a segment 
of the interview data from the same mine dis- 
aster (Nova Scotia, 1958) which H. C. Beach 
and Lucas examined in their 1960 NAS~NRC 
volume, Individual and Group Behav:or in a 
Coal Mine Disaster. His present analy-ical ap- 
proach and objectives partly stem from that 
earlier experience. The 1960 Beach and Lucas 
report employed the skills and research orien- 
tations of psychiatry, psychology, and saciology. 
The research staff gathered and analyzed post- 
rescue data from 19 trapped miners, a matched 
sample of 12 non-trapped miners, wives of the 
trapped and non-trapped miners, and assorted 
service and professional personnel in the dis- 
aster-struck Nova Scotia community. In his 
1969 study Lucas worked from his perspective 
as a sociologist and attempted to exemine in 
greater detail the trapped miner interv-ew data, 
collected in 1958 by a psychiatrist, which fo- 
cused on the miners’ experiences from impact 
to rescue. 

Being familiar with the Beach ard Lucas 
study of the Nova Scotia disaster and having 


earlier found its interdisciplinary approach sat-. 


isfying, my examination of the current study 
may be unduly critical. In any case, many read- 
ers of Lucas (1969) will want to explore and 
compare it with Beach and Lucas (1960). Such 
an effort will be rewarding, and it mey clarify 
some substantive and methodological cetails. 
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Lucas’ present study was designed to answer 
such questions as how the miners maintained 
social control during entrapment, how they per- 
ceived various situations during this extremely 
threatening period, and how they were able to 
perform such abhorrent acts as drinking their 
own urine. For these purposes Lucas considered 
that “the wider context of disaster research and 
the specific personality attributes of individuals 
are largely irrelevant to the types of sociological 
problems considered in this study.” Maybe. In 
any case, Lucas wisely utilized the miners’ com- 
munity norms and the miners’ subculture as 
major factors in his examination and explana- 
tion of their entrapment behavior. He also prof- 
itably employed concepts from anthropology, 
psychology, and physiology. Confidence in his 
findings was strengthened by the availability of 
two groups of survivors rather than one. In his 
judgement this provided a measure of replica- 
tion. 

Lucas has had ample opportunity to identify 
and utilize a much larger body of relevant litera- 
ture than Beach and he were able to draw on 
for their 1960 report. He has also developed ex- 
tensive and sometimes intriguing chapter notes 
that should not be neglected by the reader with 
a special interest in disaster behavior. Such 
scholars, in assessing the rich bibliography, may 
be disappointed to discover relatively few major 
works on disaster behavior with a publication 
date later than 1966. For this Lucas cannot be 
faulted. Except for the more recent Sealab 
studies and R. J. Lifton’s continuing work, this 
reviewer is not aware of many new major publi- 
cations on human behavior in disaster, even 
though numerous disasters have been investi- 
gated during the past few years. 


Soctology of Religion: Selected Readings, edited 
by Rotanp Rosertson. Baltimore, Md.: 
Penguin Books, 1969. 473 pp. Paperbound. 
$2.25. 


Myron R. UtTecH 
Alma College 


This collection ranges from the classic works 
of Weber and Durkheim to the contemporary 
works of Peter Berger and P. Worsley. Method- 
ologically, the studies range from the most 
abstract and analytical to the most concrete 
and subjective based on participant observation. 
In time-perspective they vary from the most 
general historical context to the most partic- 
ularistic current issues. 

Robertson indicates that the readings are in- 
tended to “provide a core beginning to the study 
in the field of sociology of religion,’ and uses 
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the following compilation criteria: the analysis 
should be up to date and should establish “a 
pattern of concerns which appear to be central 
to the field as a‘ sociological discipline.” The 
readings should “indicate analytic issues and 
provide some empirical grounds for the student” 
to stimulate his interest in an interrelated set 
of problems and should attempt to give coverage 
to a variety of religions and types of societies. 
There is, of course, the perennial problem of 
having to choose a general framework Irom 
which to study religious phenomena. There is 
the sociology of religion which sees religion as 
merely one of the institutions in society, in 
contrast with the sociological position that re- 
ligion be interpreted as that set of beliefs which 
is fundamental to all other beliefs and is basic 
to the ultimate problems of human existence. 
Robertson takes the latter position—~for which 
he provides no rationale other than to note that 
some sociologists are now including more an- 
thropological materials in their studies. He then 
states, however, that “the sociologist of religion 
has no over-riding commitment—at least not 
in his professional publications—to the view 
that religious commitment of any kind ought 
to influence economic or political behavior, 
` whereas the person grounding his analysis in a 
the person grounding his analysis in a religious 
perspective obviously does (by definition) have 
some such view.” Thus, while he sets forth the 
objectivist position, at the same time he asserts 
the contradictory view that religion is central 
to all belief systems. In addition, he laments 
the lack of an adequate theoretical scheme but 
propounds “a general perspective” and “a gen- 
eral style of analysis.” It is unclear, then, what 
Robertson means by theory and whether it is 
synonomous with general perspective or styles 
of analysts. 

Part One (“General Approaches and Per- 
spectives”) is composed of excerpts taken from 
Weber, Durkheim, Parsons, and an article by 
Berger and Luckman. Robertson indicates that 
the Parsons article suggests that Weber and 
Durkheim were interested in the same general 
problem, i.e., the meaning of social life. On 
this basis he uses the Berger and Luckman 
article to introduce the sociology of knowledge 
as an area which should be “joined” with the 
sociology of religion—an example of the editor’s 
broad perspective on the sociology of religion. 

Part Two (“Major Patterns of Religion”) 
treats “aspects of primitive religion,” “religion 
in historical perspective,” “religion in modern 
industrial societies,” and “mixed patterns of 
religion in the modern world.” Included are 
excerpts from Evan-Pritchard’s study of the 
Nuer, Troeltsch on medieval Christianity, and 
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excerpts from B. R. Wilson’s Religion in Secular 
Society. One receives the impression that the 
article by Douglas at the beginning of Part Two 
on the “primitive” religions, in which he dis- 
cusses the processes of differentiation and 
specialization as the core of religious evolu- 
tionism, was used by Robertson implicitly if 
not explcitly to introduce another “perspective” 
on the sociology of religion. 

Part Three (“Preblems of Analysis and In- 
terpretation’”), including articles by Bellah, 
Worsley, and Glock and Stark, deals with the 
ubiquitous problem of the definitions of religion 
and religious experience. 

Part Four, reminiscent of the “perspective” 
implicitly developed in Part Two, is entitled 
‘Religion ‘and Social and Cultural Differentia- 
tion.” Here the bock deals with a variety of 
topics such as religion and social change, politics, 
stratification, religious movements, religious 
authority, and specialization. Two of the articles, 
“A Typology cf Sects” by B. R. Wilson and 
“African Religious Movements” by J. W. 
Fernandez, are detailed discussions and exten- 
sions of the church-sect typology and might 
have been more appropriately included in Part 
Three. 

The articles taken singly are excellent, but 
the book is poorlv organized because the editor 
seems to be unclear as to the proper scope of 
sociology of religion. His introductions are un- 
clear and misleading to the extent that the 
sections of the book seem to have inappropriate 
titles. The analysis is up to date, but lacks 
clarity in demonstrating how Robertson’s 
“pattern of concerns” is central to the field as 
a sociological discipline. The analytic issues 
seem to be obfuscated and the empirical data 
sparse, though he does cover a variety of re- 
ligions and types of societies. 


Innovation in Mass Education, edited by DAVID 
STREET. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1969. 342 pp. $9.95. 


Leo C. Ricssy 
Vanderbilt University 


This is a collection of essays in search of an 
audience, Most of the articles are macrosocio- 
logical evaluation studies, though also includéd 
are an introductory essay by the editor which 
sets the problem arena for macrosociological 
studies of education, an autobiographical article 
by Martin Mayer relating his experience with 
the educational bureaucracy of New York City 
(he was chairman of a local school board there 
for five years), and a discursive essay by Morris 


we 
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Janowitz on strategies for systematic changes 
in the structure and process of educatior. 

Street’s essay, though short and aimed pri- 
marily at giving coherence to the volume, 
provides some interesting and useful msights 
into research issues in the structure and organ- 
ization of education. He rightfully castigates 
the bulk of evaluation research, especialy that 
conducted in field settings, for concertrating 
on only one independent variable—exposure to 
‘the program,’ the no-difference results 07 many 
unanswered of whether or not any real change 
in staff behavior is induced by the existence of 
the program. He comments: “With the question 
evaluative studies tell us very little’ Zp. 8). 

Martin Mayer’s essay, adapted: from an ar- 
ticle appearing in a popular magazine, seems 
strangely out of place in this volume. It is a 
descriptive account of the rigidity of edncational 
bureaucracy, but it serves to inflame th= spirit 
rather than to raise research questions. Perhaps 
what makes the article seem out of place: here is 
that it is so readable and interesting. 

The empirical papers in this volume are ex- 
ploratory evaluation studies (if one may coin 
such an illogical label for them). Because of their 
exploratory nature and because of a number of 
methodological problems, they fail to answer 
(and in some cases, even to inform) policy 
questions. In fact, the redeeming value -n some 
of the papers is in the new questions they 
suggest rather than in “answering” those ques- 
tions which purportedly guided the research. The 
topics covered in these articles include (1) a 
summer compensatory education program for 
inner-city high school students (Roberta Ash); 
(2) nongraded elementary education (Mary 
Queeley); (3) a group work intervention pro- 
gram (Rosemary Sarri and Robert Vinter); (4) 
the impact of goals, curriculum, and recruitment 
base of three teacher-training institutions on 
their trainees (Bryan Roberts); (5) the re- 
lations between OEO Community Action Pro- 
grams and school systems (Raphael Nystrand); 
(6) use of nonprofessionals in city school 
systems (Timothy Leggett); (7) community 
conflict generated over the structure and func- 
tioning of a school system (Robert Parelius); 
and (8) the impact of residential mobility and 
changing school-of-attendance on changes in 
the IQ scores of pupils (Thomas Smita, C. T. 
Husbands, and David Street). One problem with 
several of these studies is that they are con- 
densations of longer reports or, in several cases, 
of dissertations. Much (hopefully!) was lost 
in the condensation process. 

Two examples of problems in the empirical 
analyses will be given here as typical of the sorts 
of methodological problems encountered in these 


articles. First, in the study by Sarri and Vinter, 
much is made of the differences which appear 
in the distribution of grades of students in dif- 
ferent curriculum tracks (controlling for stu- 
dents’ IQ level). They conclude that teachers 
use different standards to evaluate comparable 
performance (inferring comparable performance 
on the basis of the IQ control) of students in 
college prep versus non-college prep curricula. 
Perhaps teachers do use different standards, 
but not on the basis of the data presented. (See 
their Table 10, p. 114.) 

A second example where poor methodology 
undermines the usefulness of results occurs in 
the article by Roberts. He uses a psuedo-panel 
(a cross-sectional sample of freshmen compared 
with a cross-sectional sample of junior-seniors) 
to assess change in professional orientations 
due to exposure to the education curriculum, 
incautiously interpreting the results as actual 
change and with no assurance that such obvious 
variables as background and previous educa- 
tional experience were controlled. In fact, data 
presented for another purpose (see Table 5, p. 
136) raises serious question as to whether the 
two samples from one school are comparable. 

In “Institution Building in Urban Education,” 
Janowitz reviews change and innovation in urban 
education and develops what he calls a “con- 
ceptual model” of how change ought to be 
carried out. His review and model are based on 
some implicit and explicit assumptions that 
many policy makers, educational researchers, 
and educators would not accept (e.g., that in- 
telligence testing and achievement testing are 
of doubtful validity and are, on the whole, 
dysfunctional, p. 292). For the sake of com- 
pleteness it should be mentioned that he does 
explicitly acknowledge that the school cannot 
do everything and that a minority of children, 
unable to succeed in school, will have to rely 
on other institutions (military, work, and so 
forth) for essential socialization experience. 
Janowitz argues that a strategic model of change 
is needed to guide the restructuring of urban 
education. The substance of the model proposed 
is that much flexibility needs to be introduced 
into urban educational systems so that they can 
deal in a variety of ways with the problems they 
face. Unfortunately, Janowitz offers few useful 
ideas of how to bring about his utopia, The 
essay does serve the purpose of causing one to 
examine his own assumptions regarding the social 
functions of education and the nature of the 
learning process. It should be mentioned that 
this essay is a condensation of a short book of 
the same title published by the Russell Sage 
Foundation. I checked a few pages in the book 
version and found much elaboration on, and 
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qualification of, ideas which were simply asserted 
in the condensed version. Based on this quick 
check, I would suggest that readers who wish to 
consider Janowitz’s ideas on institution building 
would be better served to read the book than 
the condensation of it in the present volume. 

I remarked at the beginning of this review 
that this was a collection of articles in search 
of an audience. Policy makers will want to look 
elsewhere for hard answers to questions re- 
garding the effectiveness of the innovations 
studied herein. Educational researchers will not 
find these essays useful as research models. 
Those engaged in research and development may 
find a few ideas in this book, but they are ideas 
which can be found in other places. 


Education and Jobs: The Great Tratning 
Robbery by Ivar BERG, with the assistance 
of SHERRY GorELICK. New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1970. 200 pp. $7.50. 


LEONARD GORDON 
Arizona State University 


Social scientists (e.g. the Coleman Report) 
and policy makers (e.g., Congress’ passage of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act) 
tend to emphasize the positive correlation be- 
tween education and economic advancement. 
It now becomes increasingly important none- 
theless, for critical evaluations of the presumed 
correlation model are sorely needed. Berg 
provides such a critique by intensively re- 
evaluating available data. The almost muck- 
raking intensity of Berg’s attack on the con- 
ventional wisdom provides much of the book’s 
high readability, interest, insights, and ena- 
lytical defects. Berg sometimes brilliantly re- 
evaluates U. S. census and other occupational 
and educational data, demonstrating a number 
of ways the same data can reasonably lead to 
different conclusions. Yet, as Eli Ginzberg notes 
in the Foreword, Berg does not confront what 
is a central issue raised by his challenge to 
education-jobs data, that of how enlarged efforts 
in formal educational training are specifically 
connected to increasing productivity of the 
economy. 

Although no clear alternatives are advanced 
in either the. educational or economic fields, 


there are clear insights into some current dys-- 


functional aspects of the educational system 
vis-A-vis the occupational structure. Berg be- 
gins by. focussing on the present cultural as- 
sumptions regarding the education-employment 
nexus. [is thesis and working hypothesis is 
that it is invalid to hold that an expansion of 
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current educational training to more people 
will necessarily result in more and better- 
paying jobs for them. This thesis is tested 
against data on educational training levels cor- 
related with income, job satisfaction, pro- 
motional rates, and other job-related data. 

Chapter IIIT (“Job Requirements and Ed- 
ucational Achievement”) is particularly strong. 
Here Berg considers five versions of data match- 
ing achieved education against education re- 
quired for available jobs in the occupational 
structure. Striking discrepancies become ev- 
ident. For example, it is noted in “Version 1” 
that, if jobs in “category 5” that call for 1-3 
years of college training and if jobs ia “category 
6” calling for a collegiate degree are separated, 
then in 1960 there was a 7.2% oversupply of 
college graduates, Yet, “Version 2” of the same 
data noted that when categories 5 and 6 are 
combined so that all the jobs in these two 
categories call for a college degree, i.e. the pre- 
vailing trend, then instead of an oversupply of 
college graduates it appears as though there 
is a 10.3% deficit of available college grad- 
uates for the jobs available. The current job 
market for Ph.D.’s and others with advanced 
training supports Berg’s re-evaluation here. 
For example, the New York Department of Edu- 
cation estimates that in that state in 1970 that 
are 780,000 men and women looking for un- 
skilled jobs that do not exist while 243,000 
jobs are unfilled for lack of college graduates 
and 60,C00 unfilled for lack of high school 
graduates. The problem is that, if the educa- 
tional system effectively took up the training 
slack entirely, there would then be 477,000 
educationally advanced people for whom jobs 
would be available in the present job market. 

Berg holds that there is a poor match of 
educational training and available jobs. His 
major point is that there are often unrealistic 
designations of “educational requirements” for 
many job categories at all levels of blue collar, 
white collar, and managerial type jobs. More- 
over, the schools presently do an inadequate 
job of training the poor or near-poor, especially 
in urban ghetto areas irrespective of schooling 
level reached. 

There are some major gaps in Berg’s anal- 
ysis. He concentrates on the existing job 
structure and not enough on the emergent ` 
trends. For example, it is noted in relation to 
“education achieved” and “education required” 
designations for available jobs in 1950 and in 
1960 that in neither year was there a good match 
of these two characteristics. The same data 
show that jobs requiring less than 8 years of 
schooling fell from 3.9% in 1950 to less than 
1% in 1960, a drop of over 400%, whereas 
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jobs requiring a college degree rose from 1.1% 
in 1950 to 1.4%in 1960, an increase cf over 
25%. Given the high employment rates through- 
out the 1960’s while the educational training 
trend continued upward suggests that to a 
considerable degree there is a correlazion, if 
not fully understood, between educational 
training and jobs available. 

Another gap is not related to educat‘on and 
jobs per se, but to the other functions of edu- 
cation in American society: e.g., since Thomas 
Jefferson’s and Horace Mann’s days one of the 
main tasks of education has been to socialize 
people into the democratic citizensh-p role. 
Certainly the complexity of modern urban- 
industrial American society makes that 2 viable 
economic structure not the only relevant issue 
in discussing education and jobs. The ocus of 
the book is legitimately limited; but the critical 
conclusion should perhaps have been stated with 
greater passion. Although Berg has raised the 
right questions about the presumed relationship 
between educational achievement and job status, 
his goal “to be liberated from a sense of ‘task 
incompletion’ ” has been attained. This post 


is a good beginning. 


The English Public Schools: The Socwlogy of 
Elite Education, by IAN WEINBERG. New 
York: Atherton Press, 1967. 225 po. $2.95. 


The Cloistered Elite: A Sociological Analysis 
of the English Public Boarding School, by 
Josan WAKEForD. London: Macmillen & Co., 
1969, 269 pp. 45s. 


Lioyp BARENBLATT 
New York Unsversity 


The grip of the English elite school on 
British life and social structure persists and 
even shows signs of intensifying in same ways, 
despite the obvious efforts to democzatize ed- 
ucation and opportunity in Great Britain. The 
“public” schools define themselves informally 
but definitely by their tacit mutual recognition, 
exchanges of social accords, reciprocations of 
power and favor, and more expliritly and 
formally, by membership in the Hezdmaster’s 
Conference. They are recognized as a legal 
entity by statute, official mention, amd concern 
of government commissions. Numbering only 
eighty-four, the public schools go beck histor- 
ically to late feudal times; but their present 
nature and place in the social system is a 
Victorian product. A notion of the functional 
importance of the conference schocls can be 
seen by such facts as their contribution of 60% 
of the cadets at the Royal Military Academy and 
their dominating influence in the staffing of 
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the foreign service and the home civil service. 
Despite the periods of tenure of the Labour 


_ Party and the growth of the state-supported 


free grammar schools, they continue to exert 
their influence on the social and governmenta’ 
structures of the country. The very model of 
being “very British” is set by these schools, 
and that term is used colloquially to describe 
the personal mannerisms and character as- 
sociated with the few “old boys” who are the 
graduates of the public schools. Gaitskell was 
a product and advocate of them, and Wilson 
sent his son to one of them. 

Of course, there is a gossipy interest in the 
goings-on of the elite as well as a more valid 
sociological interest in the public schools as 
organizations and as an institution. Of more 
importance is the complex nature of the func- 
tional relationships of this institution to the 
working system of British society. Although 
these books are invaluable sources, the more 
precise mechanics of the interdependence of 
elite class influence and the differential British 
educational structure remains mostly opaque; 
Weinberg’s book is particularly suggestive re- 
garding the functional requirements of British 
society and government which the public 
schools fulfill. 

More puzzling is the position and social con- 
sequences of elite private education in the 
United States. The model in America is largely 
that of the English public school, and the pro- 
portion of students involved is also quite small. 
While the English’ public school is highly visible 
and its relation to the national life is acknowl- 
edged without question, the American elite 
private school is only dimly visible, even to the ` 
intellectual segment, and unknown or dismissed 
by the larger public. In the United States the 
elite school tends to be stereotyped in terms 
of its snob functions; and hard, clear quality 
of its education is neither openly acknowledged 
nor bruited about by the schools themselves. 
The relationship between the American elite . 
private school and national leadership is obscure 
to the extent that its possible sociological im- 
portance remains unclear even as a question. 
Herein lies one of the important reasons why 
American social scientists would do well to 
scrutinize the institution of the English public 
school. This area of inquiry offers an entry 
point to the complex and poorly illuminated 
system of class and power controls in the Unie 
States. 

Wakeford’s book is especially strong on the 
content of the English public schools’ internal 
social system. The social and psychological 


input, process, and’ output in terms of the boys- 


themselves is even more interesting if the reader 
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allows himself to speculate on their relevance 
to broader sociological antecedents and con- 
sequences. For instance, what are the societal 
implications of the “total institution” qualities 
of the public schools? There is a certain cuteness 
in finding a general similarity between the 
schools for the elite and reformatories; but the 
equation does have important meaning in sug- 
gesting that deliberate and careful socialization 
processes, shielded from outside contamination 
and the prevention of premature impact of the 
inmates on the outer world, are functional in 
both Chillicothe and Cheltenham. Weinberg’s 
book complements Wakeford’s nicely’ in that 
there is more material connecting the elite 
school to the larger social order, especially in 
the chapters on occupational positions desired 
„and filled by the boys and on the boys’ parents. 


. Sociology in Britain: A Survey of Research, 
by Ernest Krausz. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1969. 222 pp. $7.50. 


EARL HOPPER 
London School of Economics, England 


The book’s explicit intentions are to describe 
the scope of contemporary British sociology and 
to review some of its main trends; its implicit 
aims are to outline the social structure of modern 
Britain and to introduce students to the dis- 
cipline of sociology. All four are worthy tasks. 
But here they are undertaken simultaneously. 
This is presumably why the book lacks focus, 
and also explains its general ambiguity and 
superficiality. 

In connection with the two implicit aims, 
the book does not warrant a serious critique. 
It is inevitable that a discussion of “sociology” 
should involve comment on the structure of 
that society and on the nature of sociology 
itself. In this case, however, the discussion is 
so limited as to mislead and to confuse, It could 
be condensed without loss into an introductory 
chapter. 

In connection with its explicit aims, the book 
provides detailed information about some aspects 
of sociology in Britain today. Its summaries 
of much-quoted and well-known studies will 
help undergraduates. Brief consideration is 
given to the contributions which sociologists 
in Britain have made in the problem areas of 
theory and methods, as well as in the philosophy 
of the social sciences. The author considers more 
fully such topics as community studies, educa- 
tion, deviance, social stratification, and mobility. 

Perhaps the author’s main contribution is to 
stimulate thought about the development of 
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sociology in Britain. I was reminded that the 
emergence of modern social science in an in- 
dustrialized yet still sacred society is an enor- 
mously complex and fascinating source of 
sociological problems. This is one reason why 
I was disappointed that so little attention was 
given to the sociology of sociology in Britain. 
A number of general but critical questions have 
to be asked. For example, how is the age 
structure of sociologists related to their chang- 
ing interests and styles? Further, what has 
happened to the philosophical-quasi-theoretical 
school and to the empiricists? Is an overriding 
concern with social problems still the main 
source of intellectual energy? What about the 
lack of funds for empirical research and its 
effects on procedures for training graduate 
students? And what of the inhibiting effects 
of Ozford and Cambridge whose suspicions 
concerning the status of the discipline have 
not only retarded the development of sociology 
there but also throughout the country and 
perhaps in Western Europe? None of these 
points is covered. So, in effect, after reading 
the book, one knows about certain studies of 
social phenomena in England and Wales but 
hardly anything about sociology in Britain. 

Anyone who is really in touch with the 
British academic scene knows that most of the 
sociological enterprise is still in draft. It takes 
the form of unpublished papers and discussions 
at seminars, meetings, and conferences. Although 
this arrangement encourages young sociologists 
as well as those who are scattered around the 
country in dozens of small institutions, it also 
retards the publication of more permanent 
written contributions. This is especially so in 
the case of empirical research. One reason for 
this is a widespread sense of inferiority com- 
pared to American sociologists in knowledge 
of research methods and techniques. Another 
is the oppressive cynicism and hyper-criticism 
by some very senior sociologists who, for the 
most part, were not trained in sociology and have 
little experience with empirical research. Their 
guiding perfectionism is often disabling. And a 
third reason is the discovery of phenomenology 
and symbolic interactionism, which, except in 
the hands of well trained professionals, lead 
only to the kind of discursive papers suitable 
for conferences. In brief, despite (and perhaps 
because of) the boom in the number of de- 
partments, chairs, students, and staff, a con- 
temporary sociology is still incipient. 

In 1950 the Brstish Journal of Sociology was 
born. Although the initial issues contained many 
more articles by foreigners than by natives, 
this was a symbol that modern sociology in 
England was possible. In 1967 Sociology, the 
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official journal of the British Sociological As- 
sociation, was first published. It was started 
mainly by a group of young research-oriented 
sociologists who were trained as sociologists. 
A cursory inspection suggests that it reflects 
the best empirical research in Britain today, 
and that its theoretical articles are always 
pertinent to further research. Soctelogy th 
Britain is a contribution in this respect, but 
a small one. 


Chents Come Last: Volunteers and Welfare 
Organizations, by ESTHER STANTON. Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1970. 192 
pp. $7.50. 


DOROTHY G. JONES 
Winthrop College 


The distinguishing feature of this book is 
the forthrightness with which its autho- dissects 
the public relations techniques that orgenizations 
use in developing community support Though 
Stanton centers her participant-observer an- 
alysis on the Pangloss (note the suggestiveness 
of the name) Mental Health Assocation, a 
United Fund agency with which she was con- 
nected over a period of seven years, she relates 
her observations to private philanthropic or- 
ganizations. Moreover, Etzioni, in his enthusi- 
astic foreword to the book, links them to the 
“all-encompassing phenomenon of our times,” 
i.e., the fashioning of facades that maEe society 
seem more appealing, humane, and par-icipatory 
than it is (pp. 9, 10). 

The multiplicity of devices employ2d in the 
image-making process are presented in a 
dramaturgical framework adopted from Goff- 
man’s The Presentation of Self in Everyday 
Life. This process begins as a temporary measure 
on the part of the agency to bridge the gap be- 
tween its altruistic goals of secial change and 
its practical need to mobilize the support of 
the community on which it is dependent. In 
the case of the Pangloss Mental Health Ags- 
sociation, the agency created and sustained a 
glamorized image of itself through p-ime cov- 
erage in the mass media and recruitment (‘‘se- 
duction”) of socially prominent (“nam> brand”) 
board members (p. 115), as well as through 
such day-to-day performance routines of staff 
members as assuming a dedicated look (p. 100), 
giving each volunteer the “VIP treatment” 
(p. 112), engineering spontaneity by “planting” 
the audience with pledgers (p. 120), and 
bolstering the performance of a presiding 
offcer with an “idiot sheet” complete to the 
detail of spelling the volunteers’ names 
phonetically (p. 62): 


The outcome, according to Stanton, is that 
so much effort goes into’ image manipulation 
that “honest, decent, and idealistic people— 
both paid staff and volunteers—submit their 
cwn humanitarianism in activities which are 
mutually manipulative” (p. 13). Clients and 
their needs go largely untended. The whole 
Association program becomes hopelessly in- 
volved in staging a drama of effectiveness that 
will conceal its ineffectiveness for creating a 
society in which the mentally ill receive under- 
standing and expert professional treatment 
(p. 132). 

Though the colorful, semi-serious, impres- 
sionistic language in which this book is written 
does not meet the the rigorous demands of 
precision and objectivity currently expected in 
sociological writing, it does produce an exciting 
emotional impact. The reader winds up per- 
suaded that the bold statements Stanton has 
made, like the overstatements of which Rachel 
Carson was accused, will turn out to be truer 
than many of us like to think. But perplexing 
questions remain: Is an elaborate system of 
image building essential to the survival of con- 
temporary institutions? If it is, can the image 
building be managed in such a way that it does 
not subvert the very objectives that the in- 
stitutions exist to serve? In other words, is there 
any way that clients can come first instead of 
last? 


Hospitals and Patients, by Wurm R. 
ROSENGREN and Marx Lerron. New York: 
Atherton Press, 1969. 225 pp. $8.95. 


EUGENE B. PIEDMONT 
University of Massachusetts 


The authors of this book have done a re- 
markably succinct job with the demanding tasks 
of considering how to maximize health care 
resources and how to utilize the sociological 


perspective in the interests of both practical 


and theoretical problems. The former, though 
hardly the exclusive province of any social 
science and despite a rapidly burgeoning liter- 
ature, has yet to be sharply addressed by sociol- 
ogists. The reasons for this failure to come 
directly to grips with such a critical practical 
problem, the authors imply, perhaps lie in the 
choice of inappropriate conceptual models or— 
worse yet—no model at all. 

Thus, after first organizing the sociological 
literature dealing with hospital structure and 
operation into the several prevailing models 
for organizational analysis G.e., the classic 
bureaucratic model, a social system approach, 
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symbolic interaction and related social psy- 
chological schemes, and a community network 
orientation), the authors develop their own 
analytical model. This is the substance and 
contribution of the book. 

The central feature of their scheme is its 
concentration specifically on the patient as a 
person. This contrasts with more conventional, 
however respected, approaches which interpret 
organizations in terms of their administrative 
authority, power, control mechanisms, division 
of labor, goal conflict, or system maintenance. 
Client-centered concern, nevertheless, has been 
covertly pervasive, stemming from a wide range 
of sources: on the one hand, the “long-standing 
preoccupation in the social sciences with the 
points of contact between the individual and 
social organization,” on the other, to Redfield’s 
“claim that a notable drift in modernization 
ig increased dominance of the moral over the 
technological order.” 

Postulating that “people processing” organ- 
izations interrupt the course of their clients’ 
lives, such organizations must be structured so 
as to effect the chosen interruption. “Choice of 
interruption,” of course, need not be explicit. 
Thus the authors isolate, as their independent 
variables, two axes for organizational interven- 
tion in the “client’s biography”: a longitudinal, 
or social time dimension, and a /ateral, or social 
space variable. These concepts respectively 
describe the hospital’s concern with patients 
chiefly as (1) over a long period of time, 


though affecting primarily the patient, and (2) 


encompassing the patient and his network of 
social relations, though over a short period of 
time. 
_ Since hospitals allegedly take positions 
towards their clients on both longitudinal and 
lateral dimensions (i.e., they vary independently 
of each other), four logical types of interaction 
occur. An acute general hospital, for example, 
would have low biographical concern both 
longitudinally and laterally; a long term psy- 
chiatric hospital, on the other hand, would have 
high client interest on both longitudinal and 
_lateral dimensions. To complete the permuta- 
tions, a short term psychiatric hospital may 
be “high lateral—low longitudinal” in its 
orientation, while a medical school hospital may 
‘ be “low lateral—high longitudinal” (p. 125). 
These dichotomous types, coupled with the 
elaborations following, are presented in a 
Merton-inspired paradigm of pluses and minuses. 
Methodologically the model is elaborated 
into a 4celled table with one type of 
longitudinal or lateral representation in each 
cell, accompanied by a type of some other 
variable, For example, hospitals with low orienta- 
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tions on both the longitudinal and lateral dimen- 
sions are conceptualized as having neither 
“conformity” nor “commitment” problems on 
a “compliance” variable. 

In addition to the compliancy variable, other 
problem areas (or “dependent variables’’) dis- 
cussed, with their dichotomizations, are con- 
sensus (by means and ends), authority (admin- 
istrative and operative), staffing (professional 
and administrative), #novations (technical and 
ideologica!), work rhythms (by two types each 
of decisicn making and work tempo), soctal 
types of clients (by socialization to values and 
behavior, and Rosow’s four socialization types), 
hospital subcultures (by two types each of con- 
flict and subculture pattern), sise of reference 
set (by two types each of operative and admin- 
istrative set) and modes of collaboration (by 
two types each of formal and informal collabo- 
ration). Each variable is briefly defined and its 
potential relationship to the longitudinal-lateral 
dimensions pointed out. Possible empirical illus- 
trations are provided. The concise presentation 
of such an elaborate model is made, however, at 
the expense of additionally needed detail and il- 
lustration. This fact, plus the obvious need 
for “patient-centered organizational studies,” 
requires that the model remain speculative, 
highly suggestive, and—hopefully—heuristic. 
Any attempt to assess its validity at this point 
would be totally premature. 

One further theme runs throughout the text. 
In addition to regarding the hospital as an 
abstract organizational entity and then as an 
organization implicitly catering to patients’ 
needs, it finally is considered in the context of 
its “community relations’ with other health- 
care delivery systems and organizations. At 
several points the authors discuss current 
governmentally sponsored plans to “regionalize” 
the provision of health care. Their discussion of 
community aspects of client-centered care pro- 
vides an interesting and perhaps prophetic finale 
to this ambitious and useful book. 


Men, Money, and Medicine, by ELI GINZBERG 
with Mirram Ostow. New York: Columbia 
Univerity Press, 1969. 291 pp. $8.50. 


Jack J, Preiss 
Duke University 


The main task of this study is to reconcile 
the improvement of the quantity and quality of 
health services available with the realities of 
the economic system as a whole. The focus of 
the analysis is the “political economy of health” 
which also means “competition in the market 
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place” by medicine for relatively scarce dollars 
and manpower. This emphasis upon so-called 
economic realities produces some pungent and 
rather blunt comments on such subjects as in- 
creasing the number of physicians, maxing 
clinical test laboratories more efficient, and im- 
proving the over-ali environment for human life. 

Curiously, in spite of an apparent assumption 
of intrinsic good in the concept of medical in- 
put, including its technological apparatus, there 
are unexpected pronouncements which seem 
almost contradictory to that belief, For instance, 
it is stated that “people who are ill, even 
seriously ill, will generally get well without 
the active intervention of a physician.” The 
author then plays down the importance of 
medical care to health, happiness, and lon- 
gevity. 

This ambivalence about medicine as a social 
and economic structure and about its value to 
society leads to an early conclusion that even 
a factual (rather than a fanciful) examination 
of medical economies and human resources 
will produce no decisive program of reform. We 
shall “be forced to muddle ahead” because the 
American public is not nearly ready to abolish 
the existing system of medical care. Thus, by 
the end of Chapter 2, we are given the verdict 
on reconciliation of health service improvement 
and economic reality: it is not likely to be 
accomplished. 

The bulk of the remaining chapters deal 
selectively with the growing pressure by non- 
professional hospital workers to organize and 
bargain collectively in the “health services in- 
dustry,” with government health plans and their 
costs, and with various professional and oc- 
cupational problems in the medica] hierarchy— 
physicians, nurses, clinical laboratory personnel, 
social workers. The final section, called “Sickness 
and Society,” is a loose collection of chapters 
on such topics as the mentally handicapped, 
mental health in industry, and tuberculosis 
control. 

This brief outline may suggest that the book 
is unsuccessful and indecisive. However, the 
author’s attempt to be “realistic,” pragmatic, 
and debunking is not a failure. The stvle is 
readable and devoid of jargon. The data are 
neither tedious nor irrelevant; and, despite the 
lack of customary tables and graphs, there is 
a distinct flavor of expertise and of a solid data 
base underlying the comments made. 

The analyses of the various parts of the 
medical system are more decisive than the 
general conclusions. This willingness to make 
specific judgments is welcome in a setting where 
tentative analysis and equivocation have often 
prevailed. For example, concerning Medicaid, it 


is observed that the increased infusion of federal 
funds has simply solidified the maldistribution 
and inequities of the present medical system. 
Regarding the physician shortage, the evaluation 
is that we are not making efficient use of the 
physicians we already have and that less ex- 
pensive personnel should be doing some of the 
traditional “doctor’s jobs.” The tightness of the 
manpower market is viewed positively as an 
incentive to improve efficiency. Since medical 
care cannot be run at a profit, the society will 
have to bear both increased consumer costs and 
much of the expense of training and paying the 
workers in the medical system. The whole field © 
of clinical laboratory work is viewed as a 
fertile area for automated procedures run by a 
few highly trained computer specialists. This 
would be preferable to the army of technicians 
now employed. 

After this series of concise and clear analyses 
of several segments of the system, we are again 
treated to an overview of things to come. It is 
felt that the present system, as it exists, could 
yet absorb much higher cost without breaking 
down. The physician supply will not worsen, 
and the “odds” favor a closer match in the future 
af supply and demand for all levels of personnel. 

Finally it is contended that the people still 
Eealth know less about illness than they should 
for their health protection. The basic lesson of 
the bast is that improving the environment is 
the key to better health. Yet the “realistic” view 
is again injected via the contention that present 
deficiencies probably won’t be eradicated, Never- 
theless, we should keep trying to improve the 
system. Unfortunately, we are given no clear 
direction for improvement; general comments 
on “better exploitation” of technology and “more 
efficient” use of personnel are small recompense 
for all of the “realistic” fact-finding. Despite 
my sense of futility on these general levels of 
analysis, the particular evaluations of various 
parts of the medical system are well made and 
reflect a welcome economic style in an economist 
author. On balance, the book is one of the best 
presentations of where we are in the socio- 
economic area of health care that I have read. 
Where we should go is still the task to be 
tackled. 


People in Pain, by Mark Zporowski. San 
Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 1969. 274 
pp. $8.50. 


HOUSHANG POORKAJ 
California State College, Fullerton 


Many medical sociologists and knowledgeable 
hospital administrators have long maintained 
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that a clear knowledge of the patient’s cultural 
background can be instrumental in affecting 
treatment cure, particularly of those suffering 
from psychosomatic disorders. People in Pain 
is thus timely and significant, addressing itself 
to ways in which people of contrasting cultural 
backgrounds respond to pain. A number of 
important questions are raised: Why do some 
cry when in pain while others maintain a com- 
plete silence? Why are some patients eager to 
describe their symptoms freely while others 
minimize their suffering? What role does 
variation in culture play in the expression or 
inhibition of pain? Zborowski, an anthropo- 
logist, contends that responses to pain are 
learned as part of one’s cultural heritagé. 

The study examines the attitude and re- 
sponse to pain of four groups: Irish, Italian, 
Jewish, and “Old” American (at least “third 
generation” and maintaining no ties with the 
old world). Data were collected in a large 
metropolitan VA hospital through direct ob- 
servation; intensive taped interviews; and 
information provided by physicians, nurses, or 
members of the family. Two groups of patients 
were utilized in the research: one group suffering 
from an identical illness and the other group 
chosen from patients with different diagnoses 
(N=142). No sampling technique was used 
either in the selection of the hospital or of its 
population. “The only criteria for selection of 
patients for the interviews were ethnic origin 
and the presence of pain. .. . Accordingly, there 
was no proof whatsoever regarding their sta- 
tisical representativeness” (pp. 12-13). 

The findings confirmed the clinical impressions 
of medical practitioners that patients of Jewish 
and Italian origin are more emotional while 
experiencing and expecting pain than are Old 
American patients. Jewish and Italian patients 
tended to play up pain, whereas the Old Amer- 
ican and Irish tended to play it down. Patients’ 
descriptions revealed that such characteristics 
of pain as its intensity, location, and duration 
were expressed with less precision among the 
population. “The only criteria for selection of 
Trish and Italian than among the Old American 
and Jewish. 

Old American and Irish patients tended to 
express more confidence in the doctor’s skill 
than did Jewish and Italian patients. Jewish 
patients were more likely to check up on doc- 
tors and “shop around,” suggesting to the re- 
searcher a lesser degree of confidence in the 
physicians. The Irish seemed to stand out as 
most cooperative. In contrast, Jewish and 
Italian patients seemed to be more dissatisfied 
and more critical of the hospital care. Through- 
out the study, Irish patients expressed worry 
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and pessimism about the outcome of their 
illness and its effect upon their body and mas- 
culinity. The Old American patient lives up to 
the image of being a desirable patient in that 
he is not as demanding on staff. 

Unfortunately, this study is methodologically 
weak. Zborowski could have obtained much 
better indices of the effects of cultural back- 
grounds of patients and their response to pain. 
He might better have presented many of his 
findings in tabular form and thus avioded the 
redundance of repeated examples and case 
histories. Despite its inadequacies, the book has 
a great deal to offer anyone who is interested 
in the socio-psycho*medical care of patients. 


Social Status and Psychological Disorder: A 
Causal Inquiry, by Bruce P. DoHRENWEND 
and BARBARA SNELL DoHRENWEND. New 
York: Wiley-Interscience, 1969. 207 pp. $9.50. 


Joun R. O'CONNOR 
University of British Columbia, Canada 


While many persons interested in the sociology 
of mental illness have been off pretending to be 
very much wiser by conjuring subtleties from 
a labeling approach, the Dohrenwends have 
been making a vigorous, frontal attack on 
that worst of all mental-disorder monsters, the 
problem of the relative etiological power of 
environmental and genetic determinants. When 
we welcomed the Scheff-Lemert strategy of 
putting aside primary deviance to focus on the 
secondary processes of stabilization and ampli- 
fication, it was clear we would sooner or later 
have to get gack to the larger causal framework. 
If labeling has provided a moratorium from the 
research frustrations that had accumulated in 
the quarter century since the Chicago ecology 
studies, they are all still there; and now they 
have to be dealt witk. In this important book 
the Dohrenwends point in the direction of com- 
pleteness again, and one has the feeling that 
these difficulties are at least better under control. 

This second monograph in the Wiley series 
on psychological disorders is a kind of tour de 
force that extends, as well as incorporates and 
revises, earlier reports by the authors and their 
associates. Its major contribution is a new im- 
plementation of a natural “crucial” experiment 
intended to support either the nature or nurture 
explanation of mental illness. The design requires 
an open-class society in which differentially 
favored ethnic groups have become assimilated. 
With certain assumptions, social causation is 
supported if within-a-class disadvantaged ethnic 
groups exhibit higher prevalence rates than those 
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which are advantaged; while, if the disad- 
vantaged rates are lower, support is obtained 
for a social selection (presumably genetic) 
explanation. The social stress reasons for the 
former outcome are familiar enough, but the 
rationale for the latter is less obvious. It sug- 
gests that, since capable (i.e., mentally healthy) 
members of the disadvantaged groups are less 
likely to rise from a given class position, their 
continuing presence dilutes the class-specific 
prevalence rate for psychopathology; and by 
the same token, since the capable advantaged 
are more likely to move upwards, their subse- 
quent absence serves to inflate the corresponding 
rate for these groups. 

This quasi-experiment is conducted primarily 
with data from a study of the Washington 
Heights area of New York City, with instru- 
ments partly derived from the Midtown Study, 
in which Blacks and Puerto Ricans were cast as 
the disadvantaged ethnics and Irish, Jews, and 
“Others” (Italians and Greeks?) as the ad- 
vantaged. Unfortunately the results are equiv- 
ocal since the Puerto Rican data appear to 
support social causation and the Black data 
(maybe) the selection hypothesis! This dif- 
ference is not so much reconciled as it is dis- 
missed in a ruthless methodological critique 
whose conclusion is that neither these data nor 
anyone else’s to date can be taken at face 
value. Nevertheless, the Dohrenwends intend to 
keep the experimental design and to overcome 
current methodological problems through a 
sophisticated weaving—begun here—of a nomo- 
logical net that incorporates the construct vali- 
dation of psychological health and illness. 

The design appears sound, and its ultimate 
value will be seen in the comparative studies 
it encourages. It would probably be wiser not 
to insist that it is “crucial.” With respect to 
the substantive section (Chapter 6), it is not 
clear from the methodological critique why 
the study’s major faults and problems—+.g., re- 
sponse sets, yea-and-nay saying, interviewer 
effects—were not anticipated before the research 
was carried out. Furthermore, one feels some- 
what played with by analyses that are open to 
these criticisms when one of the authors has 
already published a similar critique of related 
data in 1966. Regarding the experimental test 
itself, is should be noted that there is no ex- 
plicit check on an important aspect of the ma- 
nipulation, namely, the fact of differential mo- 
bility in the populations studied (thus a neces- 
sary condition for the genetic proposition may 
not have obtained). Finally, a better test of 
the alternative hypotheses might have been 
accomplished had rates for the comparison 
groups been standardized. 
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Besides these substantive matters, the re- 
maining chapters provide excellent reviews of 
studies of true prevalence, stress,and the stabil- 
ization of situation-specific stress reactions. 
Each chapter has its own summary, and the 
last chapter offers a tight summary of the book. 
It might usefully be read first. 

Although it may upset some to discover 
that most of what labeling theory has said is 
included here as only a partial cluster of events 
tied to the notion of secondary gain and loss, 
Chapters 8 and 10 (concerning such gain/loss 
and stability) are really needed contributions 
to labeling theory. And for those who are upset, 
it may be instructive to note that in presenting 
Shirley Star’s well-known descriptions of psy- 
chiatric cases,” the Dohrenwends appropriately 
leave them unlabeled for the reader. 


Migrants in Europe: Problems of Acceptance 
and Adjustment, by ARNOLD M. ROSE. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1969. 194 pp. $7.50. 


GILES EDWARD GOBETZ 
Kent State University 


Although the late Arnold Rose’s research on 
intra-European migrants (amounting to some 
eight million persons during the period 1955- 
1966) was planned and developed as a part of 
an ambitious interdisciplinary project to study 
the integration of Europe, this book is valuable 
as an independent sociological analysis. of recent 
intra-European migrations. 

In the first three chapters Rose discusses 
the meaning of integration and the causes, 
patterns, and probable future trends of European 
migrations, and presents his theory of accept- 
ance of migrants. In the next two chapters, he 
examines the independent variables—the official 
policies of the host countries toward the mi- 
grants and various “nonpolicy” factors affecting 
acceptance and adjustment of migrants, notably 
the economic factors, the attitudes and ideol- 
ogies of the nationals of the host countries, and 
the characteristics of the migrants and their 
countries of origin. In Chapter 6 he discusses — 
the dependent variables—the extent and nature 
of acceptance and adjustment, psychological 
problems and social pathologies (e.g., relatively 
low crime, sickness, accident rates), and the re- 
turn of temporary migrants to their countries 
of origin. Finally, the findings are summarized 
and briefly discussed with regard to their possi- 
ble relevance for the post-World War II inte- 
gration of Europe. 

Belgium, France, Germany (FR), Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
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the United Kingdom were the principal coun- 
tries of immigration; Greece, Ireland, Italy, 
. Portugal, Spain, Turkey and Yugoslavia were 
the main countries of emigration. Although sev- 
eral countries had immigrants as well as emi- 
grants, and frequent complaints about a signifi- 
cant “brain drain’ were recorded, a large 
majority of the cross-national migrants came 
from the less developed rural areas and found 
employment in industry, mining, service occupa- 
tions, and other jobs which require relatively 
little training. 

With considerable ingenuity and some arbi- 
trariness, Rose ranked countries on several vari- 
ables, With regard to his first independent varia- 
ble, the officials openness of the host country, 
he concludes that while “certainly no country is 
really very bad for immigrants ... and there 
are .also gaps and faults in every country,” 
France and Sweden have made the most signifi- 
cant formal efforts to “accept” the migrants; 
Switzerland, on the other extreme, “has chosen 
the conscious path of rejection.” One must, of 
course, remember, that Switzerland has an ex- 
ceptionally high proportion of foreign nationals 
who constitute 32% of its labor force, 45% 
of physicians, 26% of mechanical engineers, 
19% of university professors, etc. 

As could be expected, no country was con- 
sistently rated as the best or the worst on all 
- variables. The Netherlands, for instance, ranked 
very low on official openness and relatively high 
on informal attitudes and behaviors toward the 
migrants. Germany discouraged assimilation and 
viewed migrants only as “guest workers,” but 
the German trade unions welcomed and pro- 
tected foreigners and the German recreational 
programs for migrants were best organized. 
France was most anxious to assimilate migrants 
on a permanent basis, but had less to offer 
economically than Sweden, Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and Luxembourg. The United King- 
dom developed excellent local organizations to 
fight prejudice against migrants, but also had 
. enough prejudice to keep these organizations 
busy. 

Undoubtedly, Rose’s greatest contribution in 
this study is the testing of the main hypotheses 
“that acceptance, integration, and adjustment 
of foreigners into a host society is a function of 
the following: (1) the openness of the host so- 
ciety; (2) the degree of attachment the immi- 
grants feel for their society of origin; and (3) 
the similarity of cultures of the country of 
emigration and the country of immigration.” 
À positive correlation between the open- 
ness of the host country and the ad- 
justment of immigrants was found for the eight 
countries of immigration (rho=.47). When, 
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however, the Netherlands was left outside the 
correlation (having ranked very low on official 
policies and relatively high on informal attitudes 
and behaviors which the total openness score 
failed adequately to reflect), rho jumped to .73. 
Concerning other relationships, Rose states that: 


The facts give no reason to believe that the de- 
gree of attachment of the immigrants to their 
society of origin inhibits good integration or ad- 
justment to the immigrant country (rho=0). 
Nor do the facts give reason to believe that 
similarity of the cultures of the country of im- 
migration and the country of emigration encour- 
ages better integration and adjustment of the 
immigrants (rho=m.10). ... Tf the true relation- 
ship should be nothing, as the crude indexes of 
this study suggest they are, a most valuable 
finding emerges, and it is one that goes against 
current sociological thinking: the cultural and 
political backgrounds of migrants—by country, 
not as individuals—-appear to have little or noth- 
ing to do with the kind of adjustment they make 
to the immigrant society. ... What is important 
for integration and adjustment is the openness 
of the immigrant country. 


In spite of the fact that Rose could do rela- 
tively little with his data to interpret the present 
status of integration of Europe, and not with- 
standing the ambiguity of some of his concepts 
and the crudeness of his indexes, Migrants in 
Europe is undoubtedly one of the best and most 
stimulating books in the area of human migra- 
tions and is likely to exert a profound influence 
on future research and thinking. 


Soctal Structures and Systems: A Soctological 
Overview, by WILLIAM M. Dosriner. Pa- 
cific Palisades, Calif.: Goodyear Publishing 
Co., 1969. 273 pp. Paperbound. $3.95. 


The Sociological Experience: A Modern Intro- 
duction to Sociology, by Scott G. McNALt. 
Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown and Co., 1969. 
218 pp. Paperbound. $3.50. 


MartTIn H. Ross 
Western Michigan University 


These introductory texts are relatively brief 
presentations of traditional perspectives and 
concepts. Dobriner utilizes a “functional per- 
spective” as a “theoretic bias;” the topics and 
style of his book are somewhat similar to Kings- 
ley Davis’ text, with additional segments ex- 
plaining the pattern variables and the four func- 
tional “imperatives” from Talcott Parsons. Mc- 
Nall attempts to develop “a framework for 
studying and analyzing social behavior” (p. ix). 
His book is organized in reference to general 
topics, including a study of the discipline and 
its methods and rhetoric, basic patterns of so- 
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cialzation and interaction, association in large 


\groups, the breakdown of associations, and some 


selected social institutions. 

While these texts are similar in the absence 
of large doses of anecdotal, humorous, and il- 
lustrative material and in the coverage of stan- 
dard topics, there are substantial differences be- 
tween the two books. McNall has integrated an 
impressive and thoroughly documented review 
of the literature; Dobriner has “not attempted 
to footnote heavily or document” (p. viii). 
Moreover, McNall uses a very impressive range 
of sociologically relevant material from non-so- 
ciological sources. McNall places primary em- 
phasis on theory as “a formal deductive system.” 
In contrast, Dobriner considers the “logic of so- 
ciological inquiry,” taking a causal, probabilistic 
approach. 

It is especially noteworthy that Dobriner op- 
timistically expects that “the sociologist will 
happily settle for 99.99 per cent probability” 
(p. 41). Such statements may be misleading 
when currently path coefficient analyses suggest 
that 50 to nearly 100% of the variation in 
behavior is mot explained. It is difficult, more- 
over, to see a clear connection between his 
causal analytic concern and his functionalism. 

Both books tend to make the introduction 
to the theoretical form of sociology needlessly 
abstract and irrelevant. The initial introduction 
to theory does not make clear a very simple 
operation—examining the relation of two con- 
cepts to each other in a theoretical form along 
with specific data. As a result, tables that are 
presented will be ignored by introductory stu- 
dents since they will not be able to move from 
theory to data and back again. In both books 
it also appears that the initial consideration of 
theory and methodology is not really integrated 
into subsequent material. Regardless of their 
differences and defects, both books are thorough, 
substantial developments of concepts in sociol- 
ogy, with McNall’s being the more precisely 
constructed and the more interesting to read. 
It is likely that they will primarily interest 
introductory students who have a real desire 
to leam about sociology and instructors de- 
termined that students will learn about sociol- 
ogy and unaffected by student evaluations. 


Soctology: An Introduction to Concepts, 
Methods and Data, by MARK ABRAHAMSON. 
New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold Co., 
1969. 340 pp. $7.50. 


Introductory Readings on Sociological Concepts, 
Methods, and Data, edited by Mark 
ABRAHAMSON. New York: Van Nostrand 


Reinhold Co., 1969. 466 pp. Paperbound 
$4.95. 


JAMES E. CONYERS 
Indiana State University 


Abrahamson claims that he is trying to pre- 
sent the modern, rather than the traditional, 
sociology. He is, in part, reacting to the “un- 
justifiably low esteem” in which students and 
professors of other disciplines regard sociology 
and to the “enormous discrepancy” between 
the sophisticated research of sociologists versus 
the unsophisticated presentations of sociology 
in introductory texts. This book is intended to 
show that an introductory text can be written 
which requires no apology, depicting a develop- 
ing science where concepts are used whose 
“usefulness can be empirically demonstrated” 
and presenting recent research. 

To say that the book is pretentious does not 
convey much useful information but does 
summarize my reaction. The author claims to 
be presenting modern rather than traditional 
sociology. If modern means an emphasis on 
empirical research and concepts, the claim is 
reasonable enough. But there is no qualitative 
difference between this book and many other 
introductory texts in sociology, although about 
15% of the book is spent on shop talk and 
methodological concerns of the discipline. 
Little attention is given to developmental as- 
pects of sociology or key personnel in its histor- 
ical development. Instead, a much greater con- 
cern is devoted to explaining not only what soci- 
ologists know but how they know it, a concern 
which, in addition to a discussion of ways in 
which data are obtained, also contains a 
rudimentary treatment of statistics. Evidently 
it is still a matter of debate and choice as to 
how much methodology can be presented ‘and 
understood in an introductory course. _ 

There is a second basis on which the “mod- 
ernity” of the book can be evaluated: the types 
of subject matter discussed, especially in ref- 
erence to contemporary social issues. The 
book is decidedly weak in this regard. Minimum 
discussion and few examples are drawn from 
the dynamic concerns of race, power, peace. 
protest, collective behavior, population or 
ecology. Even in sections of the book where one 
would expect cognizance of these contemporary 
realities, little awareness is shown (e.g., the 
chapters on “Industrial-Urban Social Orga- 
nization,” “Social Stratification,” and “Deviance 
and Control.”) In this sense the book.is quite 
traditional instead of modern. The companion 
book of readings can have a similar indictment 
leveled against ‘it. It would seem that, if the 
text is functionally and traditionally oriented, 
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it would do no harm to have a book of readings 
geared to social and psychological issues. Many 
of the examples in the text are drawn from 
primitive social organization and 19th century 
sociology, examples more adapted to functional 
analysis and anthropological concerns than to 
contemporary sociology. Yet, surprisingly there 
is little detailed discussion of specific institutions, 
such as the religious, political and economic; 
failure to provide a full explication of the 
nature of culture, i.e., its evolution, variability, 
form, and content; and no discussion of the 
basic concepts in demography, human ecology, 
and community. 

A very strong point, in the book’s favor is 
the readable manner in which it is written. 
Selected concepts and ideas are presented in 
terms of their use in research and their bearing on 
methodological and theoretical issues in sociol- 
ogy. The author ts also to be commended for 
having produced one of the shortest introductory 
texts on the market. 


Social} Structure and Social Process: An In- 
troductory Reader, edited by PETER ORLEANS, 
in collaboration with Sonya ORLEANS. 
Boston, Mass.: Allyn and Bacon, 1969. 
729 pp. Paperbound. $5.95. 


PETER SINCLAIR 
Dawson College, Canada 


This reader is made up of 44 articles (covering 
729 pages) from the journals and a few books; 
there is little abridgement. The underlying 
premise of the reader is that Nisbet’s essay on 
“Sociology as an Art Form” is “correct in 
stressing the idea that, at root, sociology is 
a humanistic endeavor.” This essay and 
Schnore’s paper on the Myth of Human Ecology 
form Part I and set the tone for assessing 
the orientation underlying the remaining pieces. 
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The final section—-Part I[V—consists of three 
papers which relate nicely to the above two. 
They are Gouldner’s Anti-Minotaur paper, 
Greer’s searching questions on traffic and trans- 
portation (for whom is it a problem?), and 
Vestermark’s exposure of the ideology underlying 
Waskow’s report of the 1962 Social Science 
Conference on the Shelter-Centered Society. 

Part O (“Theoretical Constructs and Re-: 
search Strategies”) includes an excellent selec- 
tion of papers by Campbell on experiments, 
Becker and Geer on participant observation 
(with Trow’s discussion), Merei on groups, Bier- 
stedt on majorities, Rabb and Lipset on preju- 
dice, and Turner on sponsored and contest mo- 
bility and on personality. The Grusky-Ganson 
dialogue on managerial succession in baseball is 
Books” thesis pointedly supports Nisbet and 
Gouldner on values, and a ten-page selection 
from Mead is enough to give the student an 
awareness of why Mead is so esteemed. 

Part III (“Aspects of Social Structure and 
Social Process”) is organized in reference to four 
focal concerns: (1) dimensions of social order— 
including a good British critique by Goldthorpe 
of the prevailing view on the similarities of 
social stratification in industrial societies; (2) 
maintenance of the social order, with a section 
on socialization and ore on social control; (3) 
tensions in the social order—marked by pres- 
entation and testing of the mass society 
argument by Gusfield, Trow, Gamson, and 
Dahrendorf; and (4) changes in the social 
order: social transformations—possibly the 
section which will elicit the least enthusiasm 
from users of the volume. 

The Orleans reader is one of the few in- 
tellectually respectable readers available for 
introductory courses. Moreover, the editor 
limits his remarks to a page or two when in- 
troducing a chapter. Taken together, these 
virtues may be the book’s undoing: many in- 
structors may think it simply too demanding. 





COMMENT ON BACK’S REVIEW 


(In response to Curt Back’s Review Essay on Behavioral Sociology: The Experimental 
Analysis of Social Processes, in the December 1970 issue of the ASR, pp. 1098-1100.) 


The purpose of this communication is not to 
defend the orientation represented in our 
book-—we have already attempted that in the 
book itself and we invite readers to examine 
our position and reach their own conclusions. 
What we would like to do, however, is to point 
out certain errors in Professor Back’s Review 
Essay. 


(1) Nowhere in the book do we claim that 
“reinforced behavior will be stamped in, and 
that nonreinforced or punished behavior will 
be stamped out” (p. 1098, italics ours). This 
is an outdated and oversimplified conception 
of behavior propounded long ago by early be- 
haviorists such as Thorndike and Watson which 
research simply does not support. 
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= (2) Back states that “For all the vaunted 
scientific method, questions regarding the de- 
mand characteristics of the situation, experi- 
menter effects, or what the subject really thinks 
about in the situation are not considered at 
all” (p. 1099). This assertion is wrong. In 
point of fact, the bulk of one entire chapter 
(7) and a good part of another (8) are de- 
voted to the topics of internal validity, experi- 
menter effects, and other social control features 
of experiments. Further, the function of “what 
the subject really thinks about” as a behavioral 
datum is discussed at several points through- 
out the book and even explored empirically in 
one study (Chapter 5). 

(3) Back also claims that “The non-experi- 
mental evidence comes from so-called ‘field 
studies’ in the treatment and control of re- 
tarded and emotionally disturbed children” (p. 
1099). There are two errors here. First, these 
studies in field situations were not “non-experi- 


, mental”—they were, with one exception, all 


experimental. The one exception was an ob- 
servational study designed to illustrate how ex- 
perimental and non-experimental studies can 
be integrated. The second error is in his refer- 
ence to “retarded and emotionally disturbed 
children.” Of the five studies presented in this 
section, one had “retarded” children as subjects, 
three others had middle to upper-middle class 
normal children as subjects, and one had lower 
class slum children as subjects. Which of these 
were “emotionally disturbed” is anyone’s guess. 

(4) In referring to the subtitle of the book, 
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“The Experimental Analysis of Social Process,” 
Back asks, “And where is the social process?” 
The social process is to be found in the labora- 
tory studies investigating the effects of super- 
vision on productivity, the development of imi- 
tation, cooperation, status differentiation, and 
communication networks. The field experi- 
ments investigate an array of social behaviors 
including cooperative play, team teaching, and 
a variety of other institutionally prescribed 
behaviors. These studies do analyze basic so- 
cial processes as do a host of other studies 
referred to throughout the book. 

(5) Finally, he suggests that we display an 
“extreme repugnance” to treat the true subject 
matter of sociology—‘‘the functioning of human 
beings in society ....” Is it possible Profes- 
sor Back has our book confused with another? 
In terms of the studies presented in full in out 
book, they were conducted in such settings as 
a child’s home where the behavior under study 
was a boy’s interactions with his mother. Other 
studies presented dealt with such everyday ac- 
tivities as cooperative play, imitation, manual 
labor, aggression, and children teaching each 
other. And these activities were investigated 
where they customarily occur, in preschools, 
a music school, a neighborhood church, and in 
a cottage home for young delinquents. The 
subjects were human, and their actions person- 
ally and socially meaningful. 


Rorert L. Burcess, University of Washington 
Don BuSHELL, Jr., Universtiy of Konsas 


ERRATA 


In the review of Brazilian Secondary Edu- 
cation and Socio-Economic Development in 
the February 1971 issue of the ASR, p. 155, 
the name of the second author is misspelled. 
It should have been Aparecida J. Gouveia, 


not Gouvela. 
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institutional authorship, supply minimum identification from the beginning of the com- 
ar eae [“. . . occupational data (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1963:117) re- 
veal... 

4. If there is more than one reference to the same author and year, distinguish them 
by use of letters (a, b) attached to year of publication, in text and in reference appendix. 
[“. .. as was previously suggested (Levy, 1965a:331) .. .”] 

5. Enclose a series of references within a single pair of parentheses and separate by 
ir ee {“. .. as many have noted (Johnson, 1942; Perry, 1947; Lindquist, 1948) 
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The South is herein viewed as a sub-system of a larger, American social system. The paper 
attempts to demonstrate, using a variety of socioeconomic and demographic indicators, the 
rapidity with which the South is beccming an integral part of American Society. The analysis 
is based upon a set of two-way com{arisons: the South with itself- over time; the non-South 
with itself over time; and the Sout with the non-South ai specified points in time. The 
measures used are grouped into five. areas: urbanization, industrialisation, occupational re- 
distribution, income, and education. The evidence indicates that tn these sectors the South 
has been changing more rapidly then the rest of the nation for the past forty years and 
moreover ts becoming increasingly indistinguishable from the rest of American society. 


HE American South has traditionally 

been viewed as a passive, backward, 

and often recalcitrant region of the 
country: a section whose existence the rest 
of the country would often like to ignore. 
Yet, in many ways, this image is deceptively 
simple. Such an image ignores the fart that 
the South, in most sectors of socioeconomic 
behavior, has been changing more -apidly 
than the rest of the nation during the last 
forty years. 

Numerous and clearly visible chanzes are 
taking place in Southern society. These 
changes can be focused into two major areas 
of concern: (1) those changes which directly 
involve the processes by which persons in 
the South obtain a living, and (2) those 
changes which are more specifically con- 
cerned with daily life style. Under the first 
category might be included industrial and 
technological change, increased differentia- 
tion of the occupational structure, elabora- 
tion of transportation and commutrication 
facilities, and increased urbanizatior. Such 
, development and all it entails have ‘enabled 


* The authors would like to acknowledge the 
assistance of Marilyn Uyemura and the technical 
advice of Halliman H. Winsborough. The Duke 
University Research Council gave financial support 
- to the project, which was conducted urder the 

` auspices of the Center for Southern Studies, Duke 
University. The paper was presented at the annual 
meeting of the Pacific Sociological Association, 
_ Honolulu, Hawaii, April 8-10, 1971. 


the South to become more like the rest of 
the American society in terms of its primary 
dimensions of living. Gradually the scope 
and responsibility of the educational system 
have expanded. Political traditions are crum- 
bling, and the monolithic, Democratic South 
is no longer the deified or, possibly, even the 
viable power it once was. Race relations have 
altered, and, in some respects, the changes 
have been more substantial in the South than 
in the rest of the country. All of these devel- 
opments change the demographic and eco- 
logical characteristics of the Southern region, 
and are rapidly transforming it into an inte- 
gral part of the rest of the nation. 
However, three traditional modes of ob- 
serving and reporting about the South have 
prevented this integration from being realis- 
tically recognized. First, the historical tradi- 
tion with its emphasis on the uniqueness and 
difference of the South has contributed 
heavily to a “Southern mystique.” The pre- 
sentation of “Southern history” has persis- 
tently emphasized the separateness and dis- 
tinctiveness of the region in contrast to its 
shared experiences and characteristics with 
the rest of the nation. Second, the belletristic 
tradition with its emphasis on local color has 
presented a view of dramatic rather than 
okjective value. The writers of Southern 
novels and plays have written with dramatic 
rather than representative purpose and have 
“extracted” from Southern life with legiti- 
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mate but misleading license. Third, the mass 
media with their search for the “interesting 
and newsworthy” have placed an emphasis 
on the South’s intransigence in race relations 
and the idiosyncracies of Southern politics. 
The mass media typically emphasize the 
extraordinary rather than the commonplace, 
the pathological rather than the ordinary, 


the newsworthy rather than the day-to-day ~ 


routine. In aggregate, these three sources 
have drawn a picture of the South as a color- 
ful land peopled by a variety of picturesque 
types of humanity—blacks, crackers, creoles, 
red-necked sheriffs, mountaineers, share- 
croppers, itinerant preachers, snake handlers, 
planters, decadent aristocrats, Klansmen, 
and political demagogues; a South that is 
characterized by poverty, ignorance, back- 
wardness, agrarianism, traditionalism, and 
extreme forms of resistance to change. 

On the basis of hard evidence, this gives 
a greatly distorted and grossly inadequate 


‘picture of this sector of American society. 
- When American Society is viewed as a social 


system, within which the South is seen as a 


' subsystem, quite a different picture is pre- 


sented. A social system may be defined as a 
network of role relations. ‘This implies both 
foci of activity and continuity of interaction. 
A social system is sustained by established 
norms, beliefs, values, and sentiments. A sub- 
system subscribes to many of the norms, be- 
liefs, and values of the dominant or systemic 
culture and yet retains certain characteristic 
norms, beliefs, and values which allow it to 
be defined in part as unique. These values 
and norms which appear to differ from those 
of the dominant culture generally differ more 
in degree than in kind. Occasionally, the 
values of the subculture come in direct con- 
flict with those of the dominant culture, but 
this is more the exception than the rule. 

In appraising the South, the tendency has 
been to emphasize these unique and conflict- 
ing aspects of the subculture rather than 
attempting to objectively observe those char- 
acteristics and relate them realistically to the 
numerous attributes, values, and norms, 
which the South shares with the rest of the 
United States. This faulty, often flagrantly 
inaccurate, perception of the South has been 
perpetrated by both Southerners and non- 
Southerners. For southerners this has taken 
the form of pride—we’re really better than 
the Yankees, so never mind what they think 
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of us. For non-Southerners, the motivation 
has often been the need for a scapegoat. 
If we can sadly shake our heads over the 
racial attitudes of Southern whites, it isn’t 
necessary to concern ourselves with the 
racial attitudes of whites in Boston, Detroit, 
or Los Angeles. i 

The Southern region, like other parts of 
the society, and indeed, like other parts of 
the world, is seething with active and fre- 
quently contradictory movement. In order 
to capture this sense of activity and move- 
ment, the South is herein viewed as a sub- 
system of a larger American social system. 
This system consists of a set of fundamental 
social institutions which organize the life of 
man and direct his capabilities in the con- 
tinuing process of solving his problems and 
realizing his aspirations. These social insti- 
tutions permeate all the regions and sub- 
systems in America, Our focus in this paper 
is to show, using a variety of socioeconomic 
and demographic indicators, the rapidity 
with which the South is becoming an integral 
part of American Society. The analysis will 
be based upon a set of two-way comparisons; 
the South with itself over time; the non- 
South with itself over time; and, the South 
with the non-South at specified points in 
time. 


INDICATORS OF REGIONAL INTEGRATION 


In order to ascertain whether our hypothe- 
sis that the South 1 is increasingly becoming 
indistinguishable from the rest of the United 
States, a number of indicators can be ex- 
amined. The measures used can be grouped 


into five areas: (1) urbanization, (2) indus- 


1The South used in these analyses is the “Con- 
federate South,” which includes twelve states: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. This is adjudged to be 
a more meaningful region than the “Census South.” 
The processes and events preceding and consequent 
to the Civil War defined this South as a differen- 
tiated, separatist, and culturally distinct region. It 
is the persistence and diminishment of this cultural 
heritage which is viewed as problematic in this 
paper and is what is being explored sociologically. ' 
The non-South is defined ag the conterminous 
United States minus the twelve states listed above. 
We recognize that a different grouping of states, 
more nearly matching the North as it existed in 
1860, might yield somewhat different results and 
require a modification of some of our conclusions. 
However, the results of such an analysis, in our 
judgment, would tend to uphold our conclusions, 
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Table 1. Percent.of Southern and.Non- 
Southern Populations in Urban 
and Rural Areas, 1900-1960 
(Population in millions). 


Í 

trialization, (3) occupational redistribution, 
(4) income, and (5) education. It is com- 
monplace to think of these indicators as 
being interlinked and interdependent. Our 
purpose is to describe using the above indi- 
cators, the increasing similarity between the 
South and non-South, and to argue that the 
outcome of this process is the increased inte- 
gration of the South with American society. 
Indices of dissimilarity ? will be used to de- 
scribe increased similarities between the 
South and non-South. These measures are 
summary and descriptive rather than an- 
alytic. 


Urbanization 
In 1900, 11% of the national urban popu- 


lation resided in the South. By 1960, 21.5% 


of the urban population were located in 
Southern urban areas. Table 1 shows the 
dramatic movement of population into cities 
in the South, In 1900, only 16% of the total 
population in the South lived in cities as 
compared with 49% of the total population 
in the non-South. “Prior to 1940 the South 


2The index of dissimilarity (A) for the South 
with the nation can be interpreted as the proportion 
of the population in the South that would have to 
change their place of residence or their occupation 
from one area of occupation to another in order to 
reproduce the nation-wide ratio of the relationship 
between residential areas or occupational groups. 
The index of dissimilarity has a range from zero, 
for the ideally distributed group, to 100 for a 
completely segregated group. The index is derived 
by taking the absolute differences between the 
percentages in each category for the two distribu- 
tions to be compared, summing them, and taking 
half the difference. (See Duncan et al, 1961:83- 
90; Meidav, 1970; and Taeuber and Taeuber, 


1965.) The index is used in Tables 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


We have used partial deltas in Tables 3 and 4 
since there is no other opportunity to utilize partials 
given these data. Partials are useful for determining 
whether a total relationship is possibly spurious and 
attributable to the merger of subgroups that differ 
in their statistical relationships. But our aim was 
to examine the outcome of a process without regard 
to the disaggregated details of the process. Our 
concern is with trends and their implications, and 
not with the causal process producing those trends. 
Hence, a simple descriptive measure such as delta is 
- appropriate. One could utilize the same indicators 
comparing Japan and the United States with the 
possibility of having rather similar results. One 
would not, however, argue sociologically from those 
data that Japan was becoming more integrated into 
the American social system. It is only when the 
concept of social system is invoked that these in- 
dices can be utilized inferentially with respect to 
the implication of integration. 
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36% 345 33$ 











Urban 49 64 64 66 67 
Pop. 97 111 132 
IC* 29 23 14 








Scurce: 1960 Census of kopulation, 

oiume i, Unite tates oum- 
mary, General Characteristics 
of the Population, Part A, 
Number of Inhabitants, Table 
20, pp. 1-29, 


*ID stands for Index of Dissimilarity. 


could fairly be described, with one or two 
states excepted, as a predominately rural 
region here and there dotted with cities” 
(Reissman, 1965:79). By 1960,8 over half 
of the Southern population were living in 
cities as compared to 67% of the non-South- 
ern population. Indices of dissimilarity, com- 
paring the Southern and non-Southern rural- 
urban distribution of population, indicate a 
wide discrepancy between the two areas in 
1900 (A =33), which had narrowed signifi- 
cantly by 1960 (A= 14). The major thrust 
of this change has been since 1940, 

In spite of substantial change within the 
Southern rural-urban balance since 1940, it 
should be noted that this change finds the 
South in 1960 with a rural-urban balance 
which is remarkably similar to that of the ` 
non-South in 1900. From the data available, 
it would appear that once a population be- 
comes 60-65% urbanized, a balance of sorts 
is produced, This balance is probably depen- 
dent on a variety of industrial and occupa- 
tional factors. Consequently, the rapid 
change in the South since 1940 reflects cor- 
responding changes in industrial distribution 
(Tables 2 and 3) which had already been 


completed in the non-South. In particular 


8 When this paper was prepared, data on urbani- 
zation were not available for years following 1960. 
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Table 2. Number and Percent Agricultural and Non-Agricultural Workers 10 Years 
Qld and over, 1900-1960 (00 omitted). 
1900 1930 1940 1950 1960 ID 
1900 
Number $ Number $ Number $ Number $% Number $ 1960 
South: 
7 52,374 65.8: 50,547 42.5 41,347 33.4 30,560 20.1 15,981 10.2 
Non-Ag. 27, 221 34.2 68, 421 57.5 82, 432 66.6 117, '581 79.9 139, "454 89.7 55.5 
Non- 
South: 
Ag. 60,506 28.7 54,173 14.7 45,657 12.3 39,068 8.6 26,597 5.4 
Non-Ag. 150, 631 71.3 315, "158 85.3 326, 818 87.7 414, 800 91.4 462, 371 94.6 23.3 
ID 37.1 27.8 21.1 11.5 4.9 
Sources: 


, U.S. Summary, 


this change reflects movement out of agri- 
culture and other extractive industries. Dur- 
ing this period, the South has moved from 
a position as a specialized industrial subsys- 
tem relative to the total United States into 
a position more nearly equivalent with, and 
indistinguishable from, the greater system. 
Winsborough (1965:52) suggests that this 
“, . . makes the place of the South in the 
internal division of labor in the nation as a 
whole rather more similar to that of other 
areas within the nation.” 

In commenting on the phenomenon of 
Southern urbanization, Reissman has pointed 
to the relatively recent emergence of five 
metropolitan conurbations and two lesser 
metropolitan complexes that divide the South 
into new constellations.t These conurba- 
tions and chains now include over 40% of 
the population living in the South. The con- 
urbations not only increase the South’s re- 
semblance to the national pattern, they sig- 
nify the end of the region as a relatively 
homogenous unity and imply a new align- 
ment in which the older boundaries and 
loyalties have less meaning and consequence 
(Reissman, 1965:96). One can expect these 
conurbations to increasingly transcend state 
and local boundaries and bring about the 
development of new alliances of common 
interest and outlook. 


4The conurbations have been delineated as the 
Gulf Coast, Western Inner Core, Atlantic Coast, 
Carolinas, and Eastern Inner Core. The chains are 
described as Nashville-Memphis and Shreveport 
(See Reissman, 1965:93). 


Population Redistribution and Economic Growth, Vol. 1, p. 609 
TORO Census of Population, Vol. TI, Characteristics of the Population, 
Part I, U.S. 5 T b 


a les 124- -25, p. 1-270-1. 


Population redistribution and the growth 
of urbar: conurbations is merely indicative of 
the deeper social, economic, and political 
changes the South has been experiencing in 
recent decades. As is well known, urbaniza- 
tion involves not only a change in locale and 
in the development of cities, it involves a 
change in attitudes, values, and institutions 
(Wirth, 1938). The social structure, charac- 
teristic of the older feudal and agrarian 
South, is being rapidly dismantled and left 
behind in response to the demands of urban 
living. 

Industrialization 


The movement from rural to urban areas 
reflects, or is correlated with, changes in the 
industria] and occupational structure which 
came about as a result of technological ad- 
vances. During the 20th century, mechaniza- 
tion has both allowed and forced persons to 
leave the rural areas for industrial jobs in 
the cities. In 1900, 65.8% of all Southern 
workers were engaged in agriculture, as com- 
pared to only 28.7% of the non-Southern 
workers (See Table 2). This represents a 
large discrepancy between the two areas. By 
1960, this discrepancy had almost disap- 
peared (A =4.9). The large index of dis- 
similarity (A = 55.5), comparing the South 
in 1960 against itself in 1900, seems to indi- 
cate that much more change has taken place 
within the Southern region than did, over 
the same period of time, within the non- 
Southern region. 

Table 3 indicates the distribution of the 


4, 
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Table 3. 
the Sout 

Industry 

South: 
Agriculture i 
Forestry & Fishing 5 
Mining 2.0 
Contract Construction 4.4 
Manufacturing 16.0 
Transp., Commun. , Pub. Util. 5.3 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 13.2 
Finance, Insurance, Real Est. i<9 
Service § Miscellaneous 18.3 
Public Administration Zuo 
Industry, not reported 1.3 


Population 


Non-South: 


Agriculture 

Forestry & Fishing 

Mining 

Contract Construction 
Manufacturing 

Transp., Commun., Pub. Util. 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 
Finance, Insurance, Real Est, 
Service § Miscellaneous 
Public Administration 
Industry, not reported 


Population 
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(a) Index of Dissimilarity between 
South and Non-South 


(b) Index of Dissimilarity for 
Agriculture 


(c) Difference between (a) and (b) 








11.0 ('40) 
10.7 €'4D} 6.3 ('50) 


Percentage Distribution of the Population in Industrial Categories for 
4 and Non-South, 1940-1968 (Population in millions}. 

















i "3 "04 

2.0 1.6 1.4 

6.8 7.1 5.6 

18.7 21.8 24.7 

6.8 6.5 5.8 31.5 
17.3 19.0 19.0 

2.4 3.4 4.1 

18.3 21.8 12.5 

4.0 4.9 16.6 

1.6 3.4 

14 16 

9.2% 5.4% 5.4% 38, 

2 a "02 1. 

1.5 8 4 9. 

‘5.9 5.5 2.6 5. 
28.4 28.8 17.7 | 
8.2 7.0 3.8 0 24.6 
19.1 18.0 12.4 2 

3.7 4.4 3.0 3 
17.7 20.8 12.1 

4.6 5.0 14.1 

1.5 4.2 
43 49 


21.7 ('402 14.8 ('50) 11.1 ('60) 12.9 ('68) 


8.5 ('50) 8.7 ('60) 10.4 ('68) 


2.4 ('60) 2.5 ('68) 





Sources: 1960 Census of Population by States, Social and Economic Characteristics, 
Table 67. 


Statistical Abstracts 


1969, Table 31€, p. 216. 


1968 County Business Patterns, United States pepe TENSNEA of Commerce 
(Mid-March Statistics), Tabi 


es la and 1b, p. 3. 


labor force by industry over time. Clearly 
there is a much greater similarity in the in- 
dustrial distribution between the South and 
non-South in 1968 than there was in 1940. 
Observations which should be particularly 
noted are: (1) the proportionate decline of 
the extractive and service industries; (2) the 
shift into public administration which oc- 
curred during the 1960’s—a change which 
South and non-South have in common; and 
(3) the relative decline of manufacturing 
and wholesale and retail activity in the non- 
South during this period. In contrast, the 
South continues to increase its proportionate 
activity in manufacturing while stabilizing 


its wholesale and retail activity. Comparing 
the South against itself provides an index of 
31.5, whereas comparing the non-South with 
itself aver time indicates 24.6. In contrasting 
the South and non-South in 1940, we have- 
an index of 21.7, while in 1968 the index is 
12.9. These two-way comparisons seem to 
indicate that the South has changed more 
during these three decades and that it is in- 
creasingly similar to the non-South in indus- 
trial pattern. The partial mdices of dissimi- 
larity for agriculture shown in Table 3 
indicate the role of agriculture in ee pro- 
cess, 

Despite the appreciable industrialization 


~ 
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of the South in recent decades, it is necessary 
to call attention to the fact that there are 
still very significant differences in the type 
of industry characteristic of the two regions. 
The general pattern of the South is a move- 
ment away from extractive industries into 
= “primary” industries representing a frst- 
stage use of raw materials. In contrast, the 
general picture of the non-South is one of a 
movement away from primary industry into 
“secondary” (dependent upon inputs from 
primary industries rather than upon raw 
materials) and “tertiary” industries (most 
heavily dependent upon research and devel- 
opment activity). This means that, in con- 
trast to the non-South, a very large segment 
of Southern industry—textiles, apparel, food 
and related products, and sectors of the fur- 
niture and wood products industries—is 
labor intensive. Labor intensive industries 
are “low-wage” endeavors since they employ 
a high percentage of semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers and utilize limited capital. 
They offer little upward mobility for the 
majority of workers, and productivity is low. 
The specialization of the South in this type 
of industry appears to reflect a stage of de- 
velopment rather than a fixed style or abso- 
lute pattern. During the 60’s there was a 
noticeable increase in secondary and tertiary 
activity in the South. This was primarily a 
product of the increase and expansion of 
federal installations in the region and “‘capi- 
tal mobility” in the private sector. Large 
multi-plant, national and international firms 
have been making profits in other areas and 
increasingly investing them in the South 
(Greenhut and Whitman, 1964). Capital in- 
puts from outside the region are essential to 
a rapid economic development process. The 
fact that they are being made indicates that 
the present industrial pattern differences be- 
tween the South and the non-South represent 
a temporal gap rather than a fixed division 
of labor. 


Occupational Redistribution 


Occupational and industrial redistribution 
(Tables 3 and 4) are strongly correlated 
with the movement out of rural areas and 
agricultural jobs. Table 4 shows the move- 
ment out of agriculture within the context 
of the total job distribution in the South and 
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non-South between 1940 and 1960.5 The | 
partial indices of dissimilarity at the bottom 
of the table indicate that the greatest part 
of the change is accounted for through the 
movement out of agriculturally oriented jobs 
into professional, clerical, craft, and opera- 
tive’s jobs. Indices of dissimilarity indicate 
that more radical changes occurred between 
1940 and 1960 in the South (A = 29.9) than 
in the non-South (A = 13.1). 

Although the flux and change in the occu- 
pational structure of the South is impressive, 
one must take note of its persistently disad- 
vantaged labor force as contrasted with that 
of the non-South. In the South’s move toward 
the national norms, it is obviously con- 
fronted with a moving target. The labor 
force of the non-South continues to differen- 
tiate and to reilect qualitative upgrading. 
As a result the South continues to suffer by 
comparison although it has made impressive, 
absolute gains. 

The South is still the most agricultural of 
the regions and its farmers are the nation’s 
poorest. The types of industry it has devel- 
oped provide proportionately fewer craft, 
white-collar, and professional jobs. By com- 
parison with the non-South, it continues to 
have fewer people in the higher trained and 
rewarding occupational strata. Nevertheless, 
it is impressive to note that by 1960 the 
South had 50% of its workers in white-collar 
and skilled craft occupations in contrast to 
29% in 1940. In 1940, 36% of those em- 
ployed in the South were in agriculture in 
contrast to little more than 10% in 1960. 
Partial indices of dissimilarity in Tables 3 
and 4 would indicate that almost all of the 
difference in occupational distribution be- 
tween the two areas is due to differences in 
proportion of workers in agriculture. 

Simpson and Norsworthy (1965:223) re- 
mark that the shift out of agriculture “... 
represents an almost unmixed blessing for 
the region; for almost any occupation is an 
improvement over southern agriculture ex- 
cept for the prosperous elite of farmers who 
ideally would be left to run large farms, The 
hard fact is that agriculture has always been, 


for most southerners in it even more than for 


6 When this paper was prepared, appropriate and 
comparable data were not available for the period 
following 1960. 
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fable 4. Occupational Distribution of the Popalation in the South and Non~South, 
1940-1960 (Population in Millions). 
Non-South 


ID 
1940 1950 1960 #£'40- 





‘Occupation (4) (%) (4)` '60 
-Profess.,'Tech., § Kindred 5.7 7.0 9.5 8.7 9.3 11.7 
Farmers & Farm Managers 0.4 13.5 5.5 8.3 5.8 3.4 
Managers, Officials § 

Propri. except Farm 6.4 7.9 8.5 8.6 9.2 8.3 
Clerical § Kindred 15.7 8.8 11.7 Sled ose. cose 
Sales Workers 5.1 6.3 6.9 7.4 7.1 7.3 15.1 
Craftsmen, Foremen § Kindred 7.8 11.6 12.5 12.8 14.6 13.8 a 
Operatives §& Kindred 14.1 17.9 18.5 ' 19.3 20.5 18.4 
Private House, Workers 7.0 4.2 4. 3.8 1.9 2.0 
Service, exc. Private House 5.4 6.6 8.8 7.7 7.9 8.5 
Farm Laborers § Foreman 13.9 7.8 4.0 4.6 3.1 Lad 
Laborers, exc. Farm & Mine Tel. ‘TaD. Set 6.7 5.8 4.5 
Occupation not Reported 8 1.4 4,4 1.0 1.3 5.1 

Population 11 14 16 34., 43 49 


(4) Index of Dissimilarity 
between South & Non-South 25.6 (19407 16.0 (1950) 8.7 (1960) 


(b} Index of Dissimilarity 
between Farm Related Occu- 


pations and Non-Farm Related 21.4 (1940] 12.4 (1950) 4.4 (1960) 
Occupations 
(c) Difference between (a) & (b) 4.2 (1946) 3.6 (1950) 4.3 (1960) 


Source: 1960 pens of Population by States, Lnited States Summary General, 

ocial and Economic racterist cs, Table 127, pp. 1-276. 

the farm population elsewhere in the United other regions during the 1970’s. The ex- 
States, not just a horizontal sector of the pectec development of additional secondary 
nation’s economy but a stratum at the bot- and tertiary industry in the South will result. 
tom.” It is anticipated that the general farm in additional shifts in the Southern occupa- 


population and the number of farm operators tional structure. Again, this will be in the 
will decline more rapidly in the South than in direct:on of the national norms. 


‘Table 5. Per Capita Personal Income in the South and Non~South, 1900-1968 
(Population in Millions). 


Non-South 
100 '30 '40 '50 '60' '68 
Pop. 133 147 21 31 35 39 46 53 


$ Income |234 725 680 1,640 2,411 3,719 | 102 326 356 1,070 1,663 2,559 





$ (South/Non-South).:: 43.6('00), 45.0('30), 52.4(740), 65.2('50), 69.0('60}, 68.8('68) 
$ Change (1968/1930): South 785, Non-South 513 





Sources: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 85th Edition, Table 9, p. 12 
and Table 


d Table 446, p. 329. 
Survey of Current Business, Departmen = of Commerce, Table 2, p. 16, 
August, 1964. 
Personal Income by States, Supplement to Survey of Current Business, 
Tables Z and 3, pp. 143Z and CER 1957. 
James Esterlin, Population Redistribu-ion and Economic Growth in the 
United States, 1870-1550, Vol. I, Tab_es Y-I and P-4A, pp. 753, 34D. 
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Per Capita Income 


As persons have moved off the farms, their 
' relative income has increased (Table 5). The 
greatest increase in per capita income in the 
South, as in the United States as a whole, 
occurred between 1940 and 1950. However, 
the extent of this increase was greater in the 
South than in the non-South—300% in the 
South as compared with 241% in the non- 
South. This greater increase in income is 
explained in part by the shift in occupations 
which was occurring during the same period 
(1940-1950) in the South (see Table 3). 
With new sources of employment, per capita 
income began to rise. 

Improved income has reduced the margin 
of the South’s inferiority, but it has not 
moved Southern incomes up to the national 
levels. Note the virtual stabilization of the 
ratio between 1960-1968 (Table 5). The 12 
southern states regularly fall among the 
lowest 15 to 17 nationally in per capita in- 
come. Historically many factors have acted 
in combination to create this low income situ- 
ation. Today, however, one can give credence 
to Spengler’s (1965:117) statement that 
“Both average income in the South and 
capacity to increase it are depressed more by 
lack of training in the population than by 
any other condition, especially in the rural 
white population and in the non-white popu- 
lation, rural and urban.” Consequently, the 
range of skills, levels of aspirations, and mo- 
tivation have been relatively low. The long- 
term lack of investment in the development 
of “human capital” has its pernicious effects, 
but this situation is slowly but surely being 
altered by the convergence of modernization 
factors. As indicated previously, the South- 
ern labor force is being dramatically up- 
graded and, therefore, one can reasonably 
expect a continued upward trend in per 
capita income. 

As the individual income increased, the 
per capita savings in the South increased. In 
1940 per capita liquid savings in the South 
were 15% of that of the non-South ($66.84 
per capita in the South and $445.83 per 
capita In the non-South). By 1960, per 
capita liquid savings in the South were 
42.4% of those in the non-South ($467.70 
per capita in the South and $1,104.13 per 
capita in the non-South). This represents a 
600% increase for the South in contrast to 
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a 147% increase for the non-South (Floyd, 
1965:133). Certainly this development does 
not signify or suggest that the South will 
soon become economically self-sufficient. 
Much of the recent economic growth of the 
South must be attributed to capital inflows 
from other parts of the nation, and such in- 
flows must continue and increase if the future 
economic growth of the region is to be as- 
sured. Capital inflows, together with in- 
creased amounts of Southern savings, make 
possible long-term investments in the devel- 
opment of the region. Such mvestments are 
gradually creating a Southern economic ca- 
pability that more nearly approximates that 
of the rest of the nation. The combination of 
capital formation and labor force improve- 
ment is demonstrably having its effect. “The 
ultimate sources of our large and growing 
wealth ... are to be found .. . in the accumu- 
lation of capital and application of technical 
progress by corporate enterprise and the 
acquisition of increasing skill and knowledge 
by individuals—the accumulation of human 
capital” (Johnson, 1962:166, 180). The his- 
toric pattern of capital scarcity, high interest 
rates, and short-skilled labor force has been 
broken in the South. As a consequence, a 
more rapid growth of Southern income, sav- 
ings, and investment can be anticipated in 
the future—a movement toward national 
norms. 


Education 


With more money available within an in- 
dustrializing area and with the increased de- 
mand for technical skills, the number of 
persons obtaining an education and the 
monetary investment in education has also 
expanded. Table 6 indicates that the South 
is about ten years behind the rest of the 
United States, and the ratio between the 
South and non-South would indicate that 
while the median education attained by the 
adult population has increased for both re- 
gions, the South has not gained on the non- 
South. However, Table 7 shows that school 
enrollments in the South were much closer 
to those of the non-South in 1960 than they 
were in 1950. Projecting these statistics, the 
implication is that the median education of 
persons 25 and over in the South should be 
very close to that of the non-South by 1980. 

As the schoo! enrollment has expanded, so 
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Table 6. 


Median Number of School Years 
Completed for Persons Aged 25 
Years and Over (Population in 
Thousands). 















1940 1950. 1960° 


Non-South: 


Population 55,741 66,758 75,161 
Median Number 

School Years 8.7 9.5 11.0 
South®: 

Population 419,035 20,813 24,277 
Median Number 

School Years 7.6 8.4 9.5 


(So./Non-So.) 
x 100 


Statistical Abstract of the 
nite tates, > Tabie 


Sources: 


3 Pe . 
» 1952, Table 132, p. 114. 
» 1953, Table 129, p. 129. 
Population, Vol. 2, Charac-~ 
teristics of the Population, 
Part 1, United States Summary, 
Table 26, p. 60. 
United States Census of Popu- 
ation: ucationa tain- 
ment, Pc (Z) ” 3B, pe Vill. 
*Persons who had progressed beyond the 
7th grade were treated as though they 
were through the 8th grade. This re- 
flects the fact that many Southern ` 
students had completed only 7 years of 


education when they entered high school 
prior to 1950. 


oy 


has the per pupil expenditure, but, again, 
the South appears to be about ten years be- 
hind the non-South (Table 8). College en- 
rollment and per pupil expenditure in higher 
education have also increased, but in these 





indices the South appears to be slowly gain- 
ing on the non-South (Tables 9 and 10). 
Although the characteristic “lag” with re- 
spect to the rest of the nation remains, the 
Souta has obviously improved its capability 
of bath investing in and capitalizing on edu- 
cation. Education, of course, is crucial with 
respect to the whole problem of creating 
human capital. The educational resources, 
increasingly available within the South, are 
rapicly effecting qualitative changes in the 
population with obvious economic conse- 
quenzes. Beyond that, however, there is an- 
other very relevant aspect of education, 
namely that it is a generalizing medium. 
Physics is physics, and mathematics is math- 
ematcs whether you study them in New 
Orleans or Chicago. As a much larger porpor- 
tion of the Southern populace attends school 
for longer periods of time—approximating 
national norms—it is in effect sharing in a 
national (in many respects international) 
culture. Our educational system is truly na- 
tiona:, both in organization and substance. 
As such it provides many commonalities of 
experience and outlook. By increasingly shar- 
ing in that sector of national culture, the 
region is inevitably divorcing itself from 
those values, attitudes, and folkways at- 
tached to the status and outlook of being 
“unecucated.” The values and attitudes im- 
puted. to the South have historically derived 
from che older feudal and agrarian traditions 
and from an epoch in which education of any 
extended duration was for the elite. That 
epoch is past, and now education is for the 
mass >f population, in the South as well as 
the rest of the nation. This is a major factor 


Table 7. Percent of School-Age Population Enrolled in School in the South and 
Non-South, 1930-1960. 
South Non~-South 
Percent Percent 
Change Change 
1930 1940 1950 1960 (1960/ ~930 1940 1950 1960 (1960/ 
Age . 8) (%) a (%) 1930) () (8) D B) 1930) 
5, 6 50.5 50.9 62.2 71.1 140.8 
7-13 27.5 99.8 96.0 97.8 100.3 
14,15 62.0 93.6 94.3 95.1 103.4 
16,17 £9.5 74.0 78.2 93.7 157.5 
18,19- 26.3 30.9 33.8 43.0 163.5 
20-24 8.1 7.2 13.6 15.5 191.4 
Source: 


1960 Population by States, General Social and Economic Characteristics, 
adie ° 
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Table 8. Per Pupil Expenditures (Nearest Dollar) for Primary and Secondary Bdu- 
cation (Population in Thousands). 


Non-South South 
1929- 1939- 1949- 1957- 1968- 1929- 1939- 1949- 1957- 1968- 
1930 1940 1950 1958 1969 1930 1940 1950 1958 1969 


Enrollment 18,087 17,590 17,292 23,627 32,585 | 7,591 7,844 7,819 9,902 12,376 





Expenditure $105 $107 $240 $377 $863 $ 43 $ 46 $140 $255 $597 

$ - (South/Non-South) 41.1 ('29-'30) 43.5 ('39-'40) 58.1 ('49-'50) 
67.5 ('57-'58) 69.2 ('68-'69) 

$ Change -(1968-69/1929-30) South 1380, Non-South 822 


ee ee ee 

Sources: Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1956-58, Health, 
Education, and Weltare, Chapter Z, lac-le 17, p. 39, and Table 43, p. 73. 
Digest of Educational Statistics, 1969, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Tables 25 and 74, pp. 22 and 56. 


in the generalizing of the nation with a con- values, opinions, and attitudes which define 
sequent diminishment of the salience and whether a viable, distinctive regional culture 


significance of regional differences. exists. This substructure and changes which 
may have occurred within it are much more 
DISCUSSION difficult to identify and measure. Yet there 


is good reason to believe that to the extent 

Obviously, the indices explored above are that the daily occupational and educational 

only the tip of an iceberg—the increasingly environment of the Southerner becomes sim- 

identifiable similarities which can be readily ilar to that of the non-Southerner, the atti- 

isolated and measured. Underneath these tudes and values of the two will also become 
measurable indices is a complex structure of indistinguishable. 


Table 9. Percent of Total Population (in Millions) Enrolled (in Thousands) in 
College. 

















Non-South South 











1929- 1939- 1949- 1963 1968 
1930 1940 1950 


1929- 1939- 1949- 1963 1968 
1930 1940 1950 












92 





Population 97 112 31 35 39 49 53 


Enrollment 
N 
$ 





903 1,192 2,123 3,576 5,945 
98 1.22 1.89 


198 302 536 . 919 1,568 





$ (South/Non-South) 63.3 ('29-'30) 71.3 ('39-'40) 71.4 ('49-'50) 
72.3 ('63) 73.8 ('68) 
-$ Change Non-South (1968/1930) 480.7 South (1968/1930) 412.2 


Sources: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1964, Table 9, p. 12. 


United States Office of Education, Biennial Survey of Education, 1948- 
50, Table XII, p. 19. 


Digest of Educational Statistics, 1964, Table 49, p. 73, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Statistical Abstracts of the United States, 1969, Table 11, p. 12. 


Digest of Educational Statistics, Table 11, p. 12, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 
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Table 10. 


Current Expenditures (Nearest Dollar) Per Pupil Enrolled 
in Higher Education. 
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(in Thousands) 


Non-South South 
1929- 1939- 1949- 1963 1968 1929~ 1939- 1949- 1963 1968 
1930 1940 1950 1930 1940 1950 
Enroil- 
ment 1,495 1,116 2,163 2,547 4,714 471 288 718 679 1,206 
Exp. per . : 
Pupil $170 $413 $642 $1,177 $2,169 $103 $384 $441 $892 $1,895 
$ (South/Non-South) 6 835 "30 %. *39-"40 68.7 ('49-'S 
98:7 pgg 5) g: (rae) 0 C n 


$ Change (1930/1965-66) 


o S 1,277.5, South 1,847.5 





Sources: 
able 


popusatton by States, General Economic and Social Characteristics, 1960, 


Biennial Survey of Education, Chapter 4, Section II, Table II, p. 80, 


» Statistics of Higher HAUG LORA 1939-40, 1941-42, Table IX, 


p. Il, and Table 16, p. 90. 


Biennial Survey of Education in Pa United States, 1928- 30, Part III, 
Table 16, p. TIT. 

Biennial Survey of Education, 1948-50, Chapter 4, Section II, Table 7, 
P. a 


Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1959, Table 168, p. 125. 
Digest of Educational Statistics, 1963, Table 120, p. 97. 


Nichols (1960) has suggested that the his- 
torical Southern “tradition” with its persis- 
tent agrarian values, rigid social structure, 
and undemocratic political structure has pre- 
vented, or at least inhibited, economic devel- 
opment in the South. As the South gradually 
confronts its economic problems, it also 
loosens its:traditional social rigidity, adopts 
greater social responsibility, and lessens its 
requirements for total conformity in thought 
and behavior. “Southern tradition is both 
gangrenous and dispensable and... , if the 
South wants a vigorous and prosperous eco- 
nomic life, it must be sacrified for the good 
(progress) of the whole” (Nichols, 1960:x). 

It seems reasonable to assume that the 
above evidences about education, occupa- 
tional distribution, urbanization, and the like 
are salient indicators that (1) Southern tra- 
dition, as a preventative of social change, is 
gradually fading, and (2) the South is 
becoming increasingly integrated into the 
larger United States’ social system. “Thus, 
the South has been choosing progress over 
tradition almost in spite of itself and done 
it so gradually as to be largely unaware of 
what was happening” (Nichols, 1960:157). 


These indicators—and many others which 
could be offered—lend support to the two 
propositions which we suggested in the intro- 
ducticn of this paper. First, the South, in 
most sectors of socioeconomic behavior, has 
been changing more rapidly than the rest of 
the nation since 1930. Second, the South is 
becoming more like the rest of American 
society in terms of its primary dimensions 
of living. Paradoxically, as American society 
becomes larger and more complex in terms 
of its structural differentiation, it is also be- 
comimg more generalized. This growth of 
generalism has the effect of steadily eroding 
regioral differences. 

Altrough earlier we alluded to the relation- 
ship af education to generalization of culture, 
this phenomenon is the product of many 
Operazing factors. The great increases in the 
variety and utilization of modes of exchange 
between the people involved are major causes 
of cultural generalization. Among the many 
modes operative, it is necessary to make spe- 
cial mention of the role of transportation 
and mass communication. The development 
of modern transportation facilities has facili- 
tated access to and exchange with regions. 
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Traditionally the transport network has been 
keyed to the railroad. This is no longer true, 
but it is still noteworthy that rail traffic 
between the South and non-South continues 
to increase. The great expansion of automo- 
bile ownership, the development of the inter- 
state highway system, the great elaboration 
of roadways, and the dramatic increase of 
use of the airplane for long-distance travel 
have literally brought the regions closer 
together. 
_ Similarly, the saturation of the nation with 
telephones and the development of the long- 
distance telephone system have facilitated 
communication. The influence of mass com- 
munication via radio, television, and the 
printed word seems incalculable. The now 
common practice of reading urban news- 
papers which in turn are fed by national wire 
services provides a common informational 
input no matter where one lives. The effect 
of the ubiquitous radio is similar. Perhaps 
most important of all, however, is the effect 
of television as an instrument of mass cul- 
ture. The South, like the rest of the nation, 
is blanketed with television sets. Viewers 
everywhere are bombarded by the same pro- 
grams as a consequence of the network ap- 
proach to programming. This is in effect 
subjecting a total population to a common 
culture and thereby standardizing it. Influ- 
ences such as these have served to break 
down and destroy the traditional isolation 
of the Southern region. This isolation has 
been geographic, mental, and social. The 
South is being transformed by its multiple 
contacts with the rest of the nation and with 
a resultant further involvement in the activi- 
ties characteristic of the nation generally. 
As involvement with the greater society 
increases, this change does not say that the 
special traditions and local characteristics 
which make the South distinctive will “dis- 
appear.” Rather, it is merely to say that 
the similarities with and involvements in 
American society will become increasingly 
- predominant. The changes which have oc- 
curred in the last forty years in the relation- 
ship between the Southern region and the 
remainder of the nation are in keeping with 
the forward looking assessment made by 
Howard Odum in 1936: 


There is no longer in the United States any 
single entity which may be designated as “the 
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South.” ... It is.. . neither possible nor 
desirable to present a single authentic picture 
of “the South” any more than it is of “the 
North” or “the East” or “the West,” ... 
the combined interrelated forces of state, 
regional, and national agencies are predicated 
as tke minimum practical requirements for 
the Southeast which must somehow combine 
a new motivation and realistic design with 
adequate stabilizing and permanently rein- 
forced agencies of action . . . [R]egional-na- 
tional co-operation as the minimum essential 
for bridging the extraordinary chasm between 
the region’s possibilities and its actualities thus 
reappears as the practical test of the region’s 
capacity for development. The urgency of 
the situation justifies the conclusion that this 
test of American Regionalism should be made 
before the turn of the mid-century. (Odum, 
1936:5, 603) 


At the time of Odum’s assessment, South- 
erners were generally incredulous and mildly 
hostile toward his ideas. Nell Battle Lewis, 
a columnist for the Raleigh News and Ob- 
server, stated after reading Odum’s book: 


Now I am the last woman in the world to lift 
a finger against genuine regional analysis 
(whatever that is), but the South continues 
to exist for me ... Dr. Odum can keep his 
‘social science’ and be damned, and I shall 
keep the half-mystical tenderness of October 
in North Carolina... Detrimental to genuine 

- regional analysis my eye, but very warming 
to the cockles of my heart [sic]. 


Today the evidence in support of Odum’s 
view is far stronger. While Lewis’ attitude 
continues to predominate for many Southern- 
ers, increasingly residents of the South see 
the advantages of a viable incorporation of 
their region into the economic, financial, and 
communications networks of the larger so- 
ciety. The nostalgia for the traditions of the 
South and the attitudes and values which 
support and emanate from these traditions 
are not going to die immediately. Change is 
often painful and the breaking down of old 
standards and barriers is no exception. The 
sentiment involved is not different in kind 
from that expressed by an older generation 
as it watches in relative helplessness the as- 
sault by youth on established ways of think- 
ing and doing things. Such sentiment, even 
if deeply felt, will evidently have little effect 
on the course of the future In comparison to 
the effect of the processes of development 
and change now in motion. The direction- 
ality is expressed in those processes. 
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The pace of change in the South after a 
long period of latency has accelerated rap- 
idly since 1940. History is event-structured 
and the events since that time have had a 
profound effect on the South and have 
inexorably drawn it into the national corpus. 
Worid War II had a major impact on the 
South. Millions of young men received their 
military training in the region. Conversely, 
millions of young Southerners in service left 
the region for the first time to see and ex- 
perience other parts of the world. They were 
not the same on their return. This period 
also precipitated a redistribution of the 
population, altered migration patterns, and 
accelerated the urbanization process. The 
rapid expansion of communication and trans- 
portation facilities in the post-war period 
facilitated further economic development. 
The establishment of the space and missile 
programs with their huge Southern installa- 
tions presented the South with a new role 
and capability. The U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cisions on school integration in 1954 and 
urban representation in 1962 have had a 
profound effect on the social and political 
climate. Implementation of those decisions 
is still only partially complete but is pro- 
ceeding in waves of activity. The educa- 
tional systems of the South, despite resis- 
tance, are being restructured. Similarly the 
political influence of the urban areas has 
increased. Finally, the massive and dynamic 
social movements of the 1960’s have had a 
national impact inclusive of all regions. The 
civil rights movement, launched in the South, 
and originally directed toward the attam- 
ment of objectives in the South, mush- 
roomed into an organized black militancy, 
intensely dedicated to racial freedom every- 
where and in all spheres of activity. It not 
only quickly “nationalized,” it influenced 
the attitudes and postures of other ethnic 
minorities. The manifold youth movement 
which has flourished since the mid-sixties 
has been national, indeed international, in 
scope. The women’s liberation movement is 
as dedicated to the elimination of the “‘South- 
ern belle” as it is to the liquidation of 
“dragon ladies.” The burgeoning concern 
over environmental quality and pollution 
control and abatement is a national phenome- 
non. Movements such as these.are essentially 
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urban phenomena and hence regional 
boundaries are of little consequence to their 
spread and effect. They are manifestations 
of divisiveness and conflicts within the so- 
clety as a total social system, not a regional 
conglomerate. 

In sum, the present South exists in one 
of those moments in time in which deep 
concern in it for the continuity of traditional 
values, clashing with equally deep concern 
for advance toward specific as well as general 
goals, has provided wide discrepancies and 
imbalances between the verbal and the real 
situation. Techniques of institutional self- 
preservation are being devised to counter 
movements and strategies looking toward 
change. There have been many such periods 
in the history of mankind which to the peo- 
ples most immediately involved have been, 
of course, profoundly disturbing. Although 
these last few remarks have been directed 
toward the South, upon reflection it would 
appear that they would apply with equal 
validity to American society. 
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HOMICIDE AND A REGIONAL CULTURE OF VIOLENCE 
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The homicide rate in the United States has been very high relative to the rest of the modern- 
ized world for as far back as evidence is available. It has long been known that in the 
United States there ts a wide variation in the rates of different races and between North 
and South. Both qualitative historical evidence and mrultiple regressions indicate that the 
degree of “Southerness” in the culture of the population of the states accounts for more 
of the variation in homicide rates than do other factors such as income, education, percent 
urban, or age. It is suggested that high homicide rates in the United States today are 
related primarily to the persistence of Southern cultural traditions developed before the 
Civil War and subsequently spreading over muck of the country. 


NUMBER of theories have been ad- 
vanced on why the homicide rate in 
this country has historically been 

higher than that of other economically ad- 
vanced nations. This is particularly impor- 
tant today because homicide is considered 
to be one indicator of the violence that 
some critics believe characterizes our culture. 
Meanwhile, it has been known for a long 
time that homicide rates among Negroes and 


Southern whites are well above national 
averages, In this paper I will develop an 
argument and present statistical evidence 
that suggests more conclusively than previ- 
ous studies that it is a predisposition to 
lethal violence in Southern regional culture 
that accounts for the greater part of the 
relative height of the American homicide 
rate. This regional culture was already de- 
veloped before 1850. Popularly mentioned 
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causes of violence such as poverty or inequal- 
ity or ignorance seem of relatively less im- 
portance, at least as far as the historic homi- 
cide rates are concerned. It is hoped that 
these findings will help to define the problem 
for later research in homicide and certain 
other aspects of American violence. 

Although there have been few studies of 
homicide, reference to a broad spectrum of 
research may be found in Wolfgang and 
Ferracuti, The Subculture of Violence 
(1967). In a less theoretical manner Wolf- 
gang’s Patterns in Criminal Homicide 
(1958) summarized what was known up to 
that time and presented a detailed study of 
a series of homicides in Philadelphia. Per- 
haps his most controversial finding was that 
murderers are generally people who have 
been involved in crime previously, as are a 
large proportion of their victims. He con- 
firmed the general impression that most 
murders are intraracial, which is related to 
the evidence that they are among those 
known to one another. (Since this evidence 
allows us to use Vital Statistics for murder 
rates, investigators can examine these rates 
with more assurance than any other criminal 
rates.) It is generally established that in the 
United States murder is more often com- 
mitted by blacks than whites, by lower class 
than middle class, by men than women, by 
Southerners than Northerners. 

Wolfgang offered evidence that Negro 
rates in Philadelphia could not be accounted 
for on the basis of social class alone (1958: 
37-38). Although most murders are com- 
mitted against persons known to the mur- 
derer, and often within the family, murderers 
and victims tend to be engaged in criminal 
activities or living within a seriously dis- 
turbed, criminal milieu. However, criminal 
activities and disorganization are associated 
with murder much more in some groups than 
others. The Irish, for example, have long 
had a reputation for a great deal of scrap- 
ping, but this very seldom results in murder. 
While alcohol has been shown to be highly 
correlated with murders in Philadelphia, the 
heavy drinkers of Ireland today are little 
inclined to murder no matter how drunk 
they get. We should not be surprised by 
this result, for we have learned that behav- 
ior, no matter how rational or irrational, 
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is almost always patterned in terms of the 
culture of the actors. 

The remarkable height of the murder rate 
for the United States can be established by 
considering Table 1. It should be noted, 
however, that U.S. rates are high only for 
a developed country. Comparisons of figures 
for the British Isles with those for Australia 
or Canada suggest that we should expect the 
settled colonies to have about twice the rates, 
today, of their original homelands’. (On the 
other hand, if we compare other relatively 
developed countries in the Americas with 
little remaining Indian population, e.g., Chile’ 
and the United States, with their homelands, 
we see that the rates are several-fold higher.) 
The U.S. rate for whites alone in 1966 was 
3.1, still about three times what we should 
expect in terms of the general experience of 
the developed world. 

There have been a number of studies of 
the differential between Northern and South- 
ern behavior in homicide statistics (cf. 
Tables 2 and 3). These include works by 
Hoffman (1925), Brearley (1932), Porter- 
field (1949), Shannon (1954), Lottier 
(1938). Hoffman was particularly concerned 
by the high American rates compared to 
the rest of the world, going back at least 
to 1910, and not at all a rural phenomenon. 
He especially noted the city of Memphis . 
which led the nation for a number of years 
with rates up to 88 per 100,000. Brearley, 


Table 1. Homicide Rates (per 100,000) 


for Selected Countries, 1966. 





Colombia 21.2 Canada 1.3 
Mexico 18.7 Scotland 1.1 
Thailand 14.9 W. Germany 1.1, 
Philippines 10.0 Italy 0.9 
Venezuela 8.7 Sweden 0.8 
Chile 6.4 France 0.7 
U.S. 5.9 England 0.7 
Argentina 5.8 N. Ireland 0.5 
Japan 1.4 Ireland 0.4 
Australia 1.3 Spain 0.2 





Data from World Health Statistics Annual, 


1966, World Health Organization, Geneva, 


1969. (1965 data were used for Italy.) 
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a Southern scholar, seriously explored the 
reasons for differences between Northern 
and Southern states, developing figures for 
the 1920’s comparable to those found today. 
He also was qualitatively interested in the 
traditions and quality of life that might be 
responsible. The later studies did not make 
the point as sharply because of their concern 
with other issues such as general crime rates 
vor the relation of homicide and suicide. 

In a recent review of the problem of 
Southern violence, Hackney (1969:479-500) 
questioned several noncultural explanations. 
He pointed out that many theories of dif- 
ferences in child training practices, frustra- 
tion-aggression etc., do not hold up under 
examination. For example, it is the less com- 
petitive, less commercially minded rural 

' South that has historically been the source 
of high homicide rates. European countries 
with relatively rigid child-training practices 
have much lower rates. In this country eco- 
nomic and status positions in the commu- 


Table 2. Homicide Rates for 24 States, 


by Color, 1920 and 1925. 





Non- 
State White white 


Non- 
State White white 





Fla 12.5 62.9 Wash, 4.8 26.0 
Ky. 8.7 49.0 Mich. 4,7 88.9 
La. 8.7 35.0 N.C. 4.7 20.8 
S.C. 8.6 18.5 N.Y. 4.4. 28.7 
Miss. 8.3 32.0 Pa, 4.4 26.7 
Tenn. 8.0 48.8 N.J. `° 4,1 20.9 
Ala. 7.4 34.4 Ind, 3.9 65.0 
Ill. 7.2 72.4 Kans. 3.8 36.9 
Cal. 7.1 27.5 Må. 5.2 21.2 
Mo. 6.9 66.9 Del. 3.0 9.8 
Va. 6.7 20.0 Mass: 2.3 12.8 
Ohio 5.1 70.1 Wis. 1.8 28.4 





tStates are excluded for having too 
small a sample of nonwhite homicides or 
because of lack of data for 1920 and 
1925 (averaged) (Brearley, 1932:99). 

It must be remembered here, and below, 
that for a number of states, especially 
Washington, nonwhite is significantly 
affected by other than Negro popula- 
tions. 
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nity cannot be shown to account for differ- 
ences between whites and Negroes or between 
Southerners and Northerners. While ‘the pos- 
session of firearms does contribute to actual 
murder statistics, laws against firearms often 
seem ineffective in the South, and differences 
in aggravated assault rates reflect the murder 
differentials in any case. 

This suggests that a cultural explanation 
be given particular emphasis in explaining 
American homicide rates, and that this ex- 
planation must be primarily based on an 
understanding of the influence of Southern 
regional culture. Psychological, societal and 
cultural explanations have been advanced in 
a number of forms, and each “explains” 
part of the evidence. For example, Henry 
and Short (1954) tried to tie the first two 
together by viewing murders as aggressive 
reactions to frustration, with differences in 
rates stemming from variations in the social 
situation of groups or classes. Cultural ex- 
planation can be related to general theory 
in criminology by pointing out that cultural 
differences both produce and result from 
“differential association” (Sutherland, 1966: 
80-98: also Cressey, 1969). This is particu- 
larly true if “culture” refers to all group- 
related differences in learning (Gastil, 1961). 
In groups with high murder rates, individu- 
als have on the average (or a few regularly 
have) a different set of learning experiences 
than those in groups with lower rates. There 
is a different balance of culturally defined 
rewards and punishments, and these are de- 
termined by differences in the subcultures 
of the respective groups. 

The following material will support the 
case that persistent differences in homicide 
rates seem best explained by diiferences in 
regional culture. Qualitatively a number of 
elements in Southern life and very early 
references to a Southern tendency to lethal 
violence lend support to the cultural expla- 
nation. With the mingling of the American 
population through internal migration, the 
Southern tendency to violence has diffused 
broadly, but the differences between sections 
of the country in homicide rates can still be 
related to an inferred degree of Southerness 
based on migration patterns. This paper is 
concerned primarily with the transmission 
of Southern culture from generation to gen- 
eration within families and the movements 
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Table 3. State Homicide Rates, by Color, 1960. 


Non- 

, State White white Total 
Ga. 4.4 27.3 10.0 
Ala. 4.2 25.3 10.5 
S.C: 4.9 19.5 10.0 
Va. 6.9 20.2 9.7 
Alas, 6.3 19.2ł 9.3 
Fla. 3.8 34.4 9.3 
N.C. 3.9 24.9 9.2 
La. 3.1 ,19.1 8.3 
Nev. Taz 18.2t 8.1 
Miss. 265 15.5 8.0 
Tenn. 37 27.0 7.6 
Tex. 4.3 30.7 7.6 
Ark, 3.7 bls? TaS 
Ariz. 4.5 27.5 6.8 
Ky. 4.5 ael 6.1 
N.M. 4.8 22.9ł 6.1 
Okla. 4.0 23.2 5.8 
Md. 2.5 21.3 5.6 
Del. 2.3t 24.2t 5.4 
Wyo. „4. S3F 42.9t Sa 2T 
Ill. hes 25.1 4.7 
Mo. 2.8 22.9 4.6 
Cal. 3.3 18.3 4.5 
Colo. 3.0 32.1 3.9 
Mont. 3.1t 25.0 39 


+20 or fewer homicides. 


of successive generations among states. The 
exchange, both horizontally and vertically, 
of cultura] patterns of violence or nonvio- 
lence among peoples with differing back- 
grounds is considered when we speak of the 
influence of elites on the general populace, 
but this type of transmission should be 
examined in more detail elsewhere. 

Before turning to the evidence, we must 
consider the limitations on both differential 
association and cultural variation as ex- 
planatory concepts, Both Sutherland’s theory 
and the theory of a regional culture of vio- 
lence advanced here are suggested as expla- 
nations of the epidemiology of crime or a 
particular crime (cf. Cressey, 1969), Neither 
predicts how an individual will behave, but 
both suggest that past rates in a group are 
the result of, and result in, a continuing 
cultural tradition that will tend to produce 


Non- 
State White white Total 
Mich. 1.8 20.4 3.6 
W. Va. Jal 13.3tT 3.6 
Haw. 2.5ł 3.9? 3.5 
Ohio 1.9 21.3 3.5 
N.Y. 1.8 18.7 3.3 
Ind. 1.8 22.6 3.0 
Kans. Zag 18.7F 2.9 
S.D. 1.7+4 33.3 2.9T 
Pa, 1.5 18.0 2.7 
N.J. 1.6 13.8 2.6 
Wash. 22 12.8t 2.6 
Ore. 2.0 27.0} 2.5 
Conn. 1.2 18.0t 2.0 
Neb. -87t 40.5t 1.9 
Me. 1.8 0.0t 1.8t 
Idaho Tat 30.0¢ 1.5t 
Wis. 1.3 12.9f 1.5 
R.I. leot 4. 8t 1.4f 
N.D. 1,0T 23.1 1.4f 
Mass. 1.1¢ | 10.4+ 1.3t 
Minn. 1.1T 16.7F 1.3F 
Iowa ot 10.3 | 1.0¢ 
N.H. 1.0t „0t 1.0t 
Vt. OT OT OT 


similar rates in the future, and that external 
changes in the context of a group will be 
only slowly reflected in changing behaviors. 
Whatever the problem of the individual— 
psychosis, marital troubles, personal danger 
-—the outcome for that individual is more 
likely to be homicide in a group with a 
culture of lethal violence than in another 
group. There should be no attempt in any 
social science theory to suggest that all of 
anything categorized so loosely as “crime” 
or even “murder” can be explained by a 
single theory, particularly an epidemiological 
theory. The relative magnitudes of age- 
standardized murder rates are determined 
by four additive and interactive conditions 
or states: (1) the universal conditions of 
social life, (2) the rates of certain other 
criminal activities, (3) the extent and se- 
verity of “disorganized conditions,” and (4) 
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the cultures or subcultures of the population 
(these vary in the extent to which the 
above conditions lead to lethal violence). 
It is primarily with the fourth condition 
that cultural explanations such as differen- 
tial association should be concerned, al- 
though many other sociological and psycho- 
logical explanations are primarily concerned 
with the first three. Without going deeply 
into these other factors, it is suggestive of 
universality that as murder rates go down, 
relatively more murder is committed by fe- 
males and those in middle and upper classes 
(see Wolfgang and Ferracuti, 1967:258- 
263 and references cited there). However, 
the low murder rates of areas, such as the 
British Isles (Table 1), suggest that less 
than a tenth of U.S. rates could be ex- 
plained as a universal accompaniment of 
social life. Since in Wolfgang’s (1958) study 
murder was associated with more general 
criminal careers for over half of his sample, 
there is probably some relation of murder 
to other crime, In the last few years with 
rapidly rising general crime rates in the 
nation, homicide rates have also been edging 
up, probably because of their ties to other 
types of crime. However, only a small part 
of the historical experience of homicide rates 
‘can be explained in this way. The areas 
of highest crime rates have often been areas 
of relatively low homicide rates and vice- 
versa. (For recent statistics see FBI 1969: 
2-6, 54-63). Turning to the third general 
category of explanation, in the United States 
disorganized conditions such as those found 
on the frontier (Graham and Gurr, 1969: 
93-233) and in the skid roads of central 
cities have been related to high murder 
rates. In these situations, one finds a high 
ratio of males to females, relatively few per- 
sons living in organized families, high mo- 
bility, and an anonymity that tends to 
attract people with criminal tendencies or 
psychological abnormalities (Schmid, 1960: 
655-678). 

The theory of a subculture of violence 
advanced by Wolfgang and Ferracuti 
(1967) is similar to that of a “regional cul- 
ture of violence” advanced here, There are, 
however, several differences. The concept of 
a subculture of violence is explicitly based 
on a view of culture that stresses norms and 
values (Wolfgang and Ferracuti, 1967:97 
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passim’ while the regional concept does not. 
Violent people do not necessarily develop a 
culture that condones violence.: A violent 
tradition may be one that in a wide range 
of situations condones lethal violence, or it 
may be a tradition that more indirectly 
raises the murder rate. For example, the 
culture may put a high value on the ready 


availability of guns, or it may legitimize 


actions that lead to hostile relations within 
families or between classes, and these in 
turn may frequently lead to lethal violence. 
The regional concept also suggests more 
persistence over time and intergenerational 
reinforcement than does the subcultural con- 
cept. As an additional note, in this paper 
“violence” means “lethal violence’; Wolf- 
gang and Ferracuti seem at times to have 
a broader definition. In any event, differences 
in the lethality of violence among groups 
should not be obscured. If “subculture of 
violence” were given a broader significance 
and limited to lethal violence, then the con- 
cept would be fully complementary to what 
is being advanced here, In these terms a 
society characterized by a regional culture 
of violence would be likely to be character- 
ized also by: (1) more extreme subcultures 
of violence and/or a larger percentage of the 
population involved in violence (with less 
limitation by class, age, race etc.); (2) lethal 
violence, a more important subtheme in the 
general culture of the region; and (3) weap- 
ons and knowledge of their use as an im- 
portant part of culture. The concept of a 
regional culture of violence will help to 
explain why subcultures of violence do not 
develop equally everywhere under appar- 
ently similar conditions and go only part 
of the way toward explaining the particu- 
larly lethal subculture among black Ameri- 
cans. 

After establishing the theoretical context, 
let us return to a more detailed examination 
of the evidence for a regional culture of 
violence. If Southern culture is primarily re- 
sponsible for the high murder rates in the 
United States, then at what time and in 
what way did Southern culture come to 
support such a noticeable tendency? John 
Hope Franklin (1956) has diligently ex- 
plored the Southern tendency to violence in 
the period before the Civil War. Franklin’s 
evidence for a violent Southern culture in 
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the antebellum era ranges from the continued 
institutionalization of the duel long after it 
had been given up in the North to the love 
of violence on much lower levels of society. 
The rulers of the South were seldom any 
longer the more aristocratic Southerners of 
Virginia that ruled during the golden age 
of the republic. Other than carrying the 
Southern-Northern difference back to 1800, 
Franklin also documents the relation of 
Southern violence to an expansive foreign 
policy and to the deep Southern interest in 
everything having to do with military train- 
ing and display. 

More important are clues to the Southern 
tradition that Franklin offers, Large land- 
holders generally came to the South for 
easy wealth to establish for themselves the 
type of feudal estates that were not avail- 
able to them in England. In the 19th cen- 
tury their vision remained that of the ex- 
ploiting, 17th-century rural aristocracy, and 
many reached their goal through the avail- 
ability of poor indentured whites and then 
Negroes, Extreme class differences were ex- 
pected from the beginning, and the poor 
white and Negro fit into this picture, as did 
the acknowledged fact that such societies 
had ultimately to be maintained by violence. 
It is also important to remember that more 
whites in the South came from a low status 
in England than was true in New England. 

However, perhaps more important is the 
fact that the South remained a frontier so- 
ciety geographically for a much longer time 
than the North. Settlement in the North 
was to a greater extent continuous and con- 
tiguous; towns were more important and 
closer together and cities grew more rapidly. 
Until the Civil War, many parts of the 
“settled” South were wilderness and re- 
mained wilderness, suggesting that there 
might have been a decline in civilization 
in the South among the descendants of the 
immigrants, regardless of the original cul- 
ture. Distances made schools harder to sup- 
port or reach, and made the frontier skills 
with rifle and knife much more vital genera- 
tion after generation than they were in the 
North. In the North this unsettled, dis- 
persed, isolated type of life was only expe- 
rienced by one generation in most places; 
the people could preserve in their memories 
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the image of another more civilized life until 
it became possible for their children. 

In a careful study, H. V. Redfield (1880) 
examined the difference between murder 
rates in the North and South in the 1870s. 
A native of Cincinnati, he travelled widely 
in both areas, but particularly the South, 
gathering data from official statistics and 
developing complete newspaper files. As close - 
to the Civil War as he was, he believed 
that the Civil War was not an important 
cause of Southern violence, for the patterns 
considerably antedated the War. He com- 
pared rates for “old states,” North and 
South, and for frontier states, finding that 
South Carolina was as much in excess of 
New England as Texas over Minnesota. In 
both cases he estimated well over ten times 
as much murder per 100,000 in the South 
as in the North. He clearly saw that Texas 
was populated largely by the old South, and. 
Minnesota by the North. By comparing 
counties in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, he 
noticed that the line between North and 
South ran through these states, while Iowa 
was characterized by Northern rates. 

Redfield identified a number of different 
patterns of Southern murder. People were 
killed because of various kinds of “difficul- 
ties.” Drunken brawls in the South might not 
be too different from those in the North, yet 
in the South they more often led to murders, 
both because of attitudes and the practice 
of carrying guns or knives. Murder might 
also occur to redress insult to personal honor, 
or because of a tough’s desire to show off. 
Groups, whether they be gangs or clans, 
often attacked rival groups out of animosity 
or for political ends. “Feuds,” as such, play 
less of a part in Redfield’s analysis than 
we might expect of one so familiar with the 
situation in Kentucky. 

Two aspects of history that we under- 
stand today rather differently were illumi- 
nated by Redfield. (1) The western street 
duel of later romance was described as 
Southern, as characteristic of South Carolina 
as of Texas. (2) The stealthy night killing 
by an organized group or mob was common 
throughout the South, though especially in 
Texas. Murder of this type might be accom- 
plished by ambush, by a raid on a house, 
including the wiping out of the whole family 
as in the recent Yablonski case, and might 
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include a lynching. It is pertinent that the 
pattern of terror we associate with Ku Klux 
Klan attacks on Negroes was a white against 
white pattern as well (Brown, 1969, esp. 
p. 184). 

It is useful to consider what Redfield re- 
garded as the forces that maintained the 
tradition of violence in the South. Most gen- 
erally he believed that there was a lack of 
regard for human life; he also believed that 
the South’s exaggerated sense of honor con- 
tributed, as did the unnecessary carrying of 
weapons (apparently much more common 
then in the South than it is today). He 
pointed out that in many rural areas a lone 
law officer was often powerless or afraid 
to intervene—the rate of death by violence 
to peace officers was very high at that time— 
particularly in Texas. But even if caught, 
the murderer was unlikely to be convicted, 
and was seldom given a heavy sentence. This 
seemed to be due to several factors: (1) the 
jury was not likely to take the crime as 
seriously in the South as in the North; (2) 
it was more likely to accept the reasons given 
as justifying the killing; (3) the jurors 
themselves had often been involved in vio- 
lent affrays and might be again, and they 
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feared the possibility that a relative or friend 
of the murderer before them might be on 
their jury in the future; (4) if they con- 
victed the murderer, they might be in direct 
danger from relatives of the murderer; (5) 
the murder might have been committed for 
reasons they directly or indirectly approved 
(e.g., a political murder). Redfield gives 
many examples of his belief that murder 
was seldom punished as severely in the 
South as in the North, includmg a number 
of cases of men who had committed several 
murders previously being brought to trial for 
another murder. 

After Redfield, the basic data on South- 
ern-Northern homicide differentials have 
been presented a number of times. Table 2 
gives the figures developed by Brearley for 
1920 and 1925. Table 3 gives both white 
and nonwhite figures for 1960. The definite 
spatial arrangement of these figures is de- 
picted by Figure 1 in which homicide rates 
have been averaged for 1964-1965. 

In spite of considerable work there has 
been relatively little attempt to see how 
much of the Northern-Southern differential 
could be attributed to factors other than 
identifiable homicidal trait 
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Ficure 1. Murder and Non-negligent Manslaughter: 1964-1965 Averaged “Offenses Known to Police” 
(Statistical Abstract, 1967, p. 151) 
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among those of Southern background. In 
attempting to apply the multiple regression 
approach to this problem, I have included 
evidence relating to a number of alternative 
hypotheses. It has long been thought that 
homicide in this country was associated with 
factors such as low education and low in- 
come. In particular, the positive relation of 
“low status” to homicide suggested by 
Henry and Short may be checked by in- 
cluding these factors. Popularly it is believed 
that crime is related to urbanism or the large 
city environment, while others have pointed 
to its rural affinity (Henry and Short, 1954: 
90-92). It is obvious that variations in the 
percent of a population at ages (20-34 or 
18-45) with high murder rates would also 
be responsible for much of the difference in 
the reported rates. Since murder rates reflect 
victim survival rates, a decline in murder 
rates has been associated with improving 
medical services (Wolfgang, 1958:116-— 
118); it also seemed reasonable to suppose 
that differences in the availability of medical 
services might affect murder statistics. One 
could only discover the influence of “South- 
erness” * while controlling for such factors. 
Of course, even if it appeared that the ap- 
parent influence of ‘“Southerness” * on homi- 
cide rates could be explained by those com- 
mon sociological variables, such as low 
education and income that are also associ- 
ated with Southernness, one could imagine 
that Southern culture “caused” them all. 
However, there would not be, in this case, 
a separate regional cultural trait for homi- 
cide, and the claim of Southern cultural in- 
fluence on the rate would be much harder 
to make convincing. 

It is difficult to define exactly where and 
in what proportions the influence of South- 
ern and Northern culture are to be found 
today. To examine the relation of homicide 
to Southernness! however, we must, give a 


* Elsewhere in the text we give the conventional 
speling of “Southernness,” except in the tables 
and Figure 2, where the spelling is as given by 
the author. 

1 The author’s current research is primarily in 
the area of regional cultures. Aside from standard 
histories, the patterns of diffusion of population 
westward have been described by Semple (1933). 
A basic typology of the regional cultures and their 
distribution may be found in Arensberg (1955: 
1142-1161). Another way to determine the rela- 
tive influence of Southernness is to examine the 
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numerical value to its cultural influence in 
the states, or other units, we wish to exam- 
ine. For this purpose an Index of South- 
ernness - (see Appendix and Figure 2) was 
constructed on the basis of available: evi- 
denc2 with a high score of 30 given .the 
most purely Southern states and a low score 
of 5 to the least. This is at least an improve- 
ment over a simple South or Non-South 
dichatomy; it makes it easier to check the 
validity of the regional differences in homi- 
cide rates in 1960 that Redfield noted in 
1880. The Index reflects the parallel expan- 
sion of our population from a core of New. 
England culture and a core of Southern cul- 
ture, with migrations generally much more 
out of the South than in. To this must be 
added the fact that immigrant groups after 
1880 came almost exclusively to non-South- 
ern areas, and Southerners have migrated 
very little to New England or northwest of 
Illincis and southern Iowa. They have had 
overwhelming influence in parts of the 
Southwest. Southerners made up a large part 
of the original migration to the Far West 
and Rocky Mountain states, and of the later 
migretion to work in industry in the Middle 
States from New Jersey to Hlinois. As the 
Indes suggests, Mormon Utah is relatively 
uninfluenced by the South, 

Applying standard techniques of multiple 
correlation to the murder statistics, we ob- 


distribution of religious affiliation (Zelinsky, 1961; 
Gaustad, 1962). The use of housing types to dif- 
ferentiate regions establishes similar boundaries 
(Kniffen, 1965). Another approach is to consider 
the linguistic evidence (Kurath, 1940:331-345; 
Mencken, 1963). A recent popular attempt by 
Phillips (1969) to analyze voting patterns in terms 
of etknic and regional affiliations results in an 
analyss of the nation roughly similar to my Index 
(especally pp. 47, 94, 122, 209, 295, 302). The 
reader may wish to compare the maps of Wal- 
lace’s and Humphrey’s voting strength in 1968 with 
my Index (Phillips, 1969:28). ; 

Specific studies of areas or communities used in 
determining the Index include those of Meinig 
(1965:191-220; 1969) for the Mormon and Texas 
culture] areas; Pollard (1951:187-214) for the 
Pacific Northwest; and Vogt (1955:1163-1173) for 
an Area in New Merico. 

It should be remarked that there are several 
“Soutks.” Sometimes the Kentucky-Tennessee area 
and its cultural extensions into the Midwest are 
excluded from the South, eg. in Zelinsky (1951: 
172-178), and in Kniffen (1965). However, for the 
cultural trait of violence, a broader concept of the 
South is more useful, 
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FIGURE 2. Index of Southerness 


tained the results of Tables 4-7. Table 4 
presents simple and multiple correlation 
data of the 48 continental states with homi- 
cide rates in 1960. Index of Southernness 
explains a great deal of the variance and 
more than any other variable. (With all 50 
states, including Alaska and Hawaii, where 
our approach makes the least sense, the total 
variance explained drops to 87.7% and that 
explained by Index of Southernness to 
71.3%). However, it is characteristic of 
this form of regression that the relative m- 
fluence of the first variable entered appears 
to be more than it is, even if there are low 
intercorrelations. It will be noted below that 
we have made several attempts to get 
around this difficulty although a factor anal- 
ysis was not done. The high correlation of 


Index of Southernness with percent Negro, 


_ low education, and low income must be noted 
(intercorrelations of .71, .52, and .47 respec- 
tively). As elsewhere, since the Index of 
Southernness and percent 20-34 are not 
closely correlated (intercorrelation of .39 is 
higher here than is general), they contribute 
quite separately to the explained variance. 
In Table 4a the independence of Index of 
Southernness from other factors is suggested 
by forcing it last in the multiple regressions. 
It is important to note that it is still highly 


significant in the partial correlation after 
all other variables have been accounted for. 

If we take white homicides alone, in Table 
5, the correlation of Southernness and homi- 
cide is somewhat reduced, although still 
remarkably high and significant. Percent 
nonwhite has significant positive correlation 
with homicide, although it adds little to the 
variance explained. However, if we look at 
the partial correlation of percent nonwhite 
after Index of Southernness is entered, it falls 
to .07; after both Southernness and percent ` 
20-34 have been taken out, it becomes ~.37. 
This indicates that having nonwhites in a 
state certainly does not add to tendencies to 
white homicide, as a theory of generalized 
conflict might predict. Omitting percent non- 
white entirely in an excursion did not reveal 
any other significant variable that had been 
submerged by its presence. Forcing Index of 
Southernness last in this case (Table 5a) 
gives a considerably more decisive result than 
for all homicides. Here the Index adds in this _ 
last position 16% to the variance, and its 
partial correlation, after everything else is 
accounted for, is almost as high as the 
original correlation. 

It seemed useful to try to investigate the 
degree to which Index of Southernness was 
“explained” by the other variables when it 
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i Table 4. Relation of State Homicide 
Rates to Selected Variables, 
1960. 
Par- 
tial 
Expl. rat Simple 

Variable Var. Entry r 
Southerness 

Index 74.6% (.86)* .86* 
$ Negro 82.5 56% ,87*% 
$ 20-34 87.3 053% 57% 
Median Income 

(Adjusted) 88.4 -.,29% .~,438 
$ Urban 88.7 -16 +.15 
Physicians/1000 89.1 -.20 ~.46* 
Median Yrs. 

School Compl. 89,2 .09 -,51% 
Hospital Beds 

/1000 89.4 .13 -.484 
Population 89.4 -,05 05 
4 in Cities 

over 300,000 89.4 02 001 


"vhe Program (U.C.L.A. bio-medical 
data) is such that the variable with 
the highest single correlation to the 
dependent variable is entered first, 
the one with the highest remaining 
partial correlation next, and so on 
until there is no remaining significant 
partial. 


“significant at .05 level or higher. 


became the dependent variable. The correla- 
tion of Southernness with homicide was obvi- 
ously high; so we dropped homicide out of 
the regression. Table 6 shows the results 
with percent Negro still in the regression 
while Table 6a omits both homicide and 
percent nonwhite (or Negro) from the re- 
gression; 65% of the variance in Index of 
Southernness is correlated with variables such 
as education and medical facilities, although 
“explanation” probably goes the other way. 
The high negative correlations of medical 
services with Southernness suggest that the 
cofitribution they make to lowered death 
rates after criminal assaults (as predicted) 
was not the reason for their contribution to 
previous regressions for homicide. It is sur- 
prising that the hospital-bed item should be 
in as crucial a relation to Southernness as 
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it seems to be. Forcing hospital beds last, 
physicians per, 1,000 explained 22 percent 
of the variance in first position, but hospital 
beds per .1,000 still explained 12 percent of 
the total variance. Further speculation on 
what is involved is left for another study. 
Some evidence of the relation of Negro 
homicide to Southern homicide was exam- 
ined. For example, Pettigrew and Spier 
(1962) found that the highest positive cor- 
relations by states of Negro homicide rates 
were with a “homicidal culture index” of 
Negro offenders and with the white homicide 
rates. Correlation values were .55 and .50 
respectively, both significant at the .01 level. 
The homicidal culture index was prepared 
on the basis of the white homicide rates of 
the states of origin of the Negro offenders. 
There were also high correlations with Negro 
mobility when the homicidal culture index 
was held constant. However, my own work 
and census information would suggest that 
this may reflect the contribution that a rela- 
tively. large percentage in the 20-34 age 


/ 

Table 4a. Relation of State Homicide 
‘Rates to Selected Variables, 
1960; Southerness Index 
Forced Last. 


Par- 
tial : 
Expl. rat Simple 

Variable Var. Entry r 
$ Negro 66.0% (.81)* .81* 
į 20-34 78.0 .60* .51* 
Median Income 
(Adjusted) 83.0 ~ 48% — 43% 
Hospital Beds : 
/1000 84.6 -,298% ~ 48% 
$ in Cities 
over 300,000 85.1 18 001 
Physicians 
/1000 © 85.4 “158 - 46% 
4$ Urban 85.7 „13 -.15 
Pop. Size 85.75 -06 .05 
Median Yrs. 
School Compl. 85.75 -OOL ~.51* 
Southerness ý 
Index 89.4 ~51* .86* 


“Significant at ,05 level or higher, 
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Table S. 















Variable 


 Southerness 


Index 52.0% (.72)*% ~72* 
$ 20-34 70.0 .16* .60* 
$ Nonwhite 73.6 -,37% 38% 
White Pop. 
Size 74.7 -.20 -.12 
Physicians 
/1000 75.0 -.10 -.47% 
$ Urban 75.7 s17 «10 
Median Income 
(Adjusted) 75.9 <-,.08 -.15 
Hospital Bed 
/1000 ; 75.98 06 re 518 
Median Yrs, eae 
School, Compl. 76.09 .07 03 
$ in Cities 

76.2. -,07 -.12 


over 300,000 
“significant at .0$ ‘levet or higher. 


bracket makes to the variation, and the fact 
that high mobility may be related to an un- 
der-reporting of the population base, partic- 
ularly of the urban Negroes. 

Redfield believed that Negro homicide 
rates in the South were lower than white; 
although many more Negroes were killed by 
whites than vice-versa. His data showed 
there were fewer Negroes murdered per 
hundred thousand than there were whites. 
In the South he had to rely on a detailed 
compilation of newspaper reports; generally 
these seemed to be remarkably complete, 
especially in states with one state-wide news- 
paper. But it may be that black deaths 
tended to be ignored by the white news- 
papers to a very large extent, eitker out of 
disinterest or a desire of the blacks to keep 
their difficulties to themselves: If this is not 
so, then there has been a tremendous change 
since the 1870’s, a change already underway 
by the 1920’s. One explanation may be that 
the Negroes were so poor in the 1870’s that 
guns and even knives in Negro possession 
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Relation of State Homicide 
Rates (for Whites) to Selec- 
ted Variables, 1960. 


Table 5a. 


Relation of State Homicide 
Rates (for Whites) to Selec- 
ted Variables, 1960; South- 
erness Index Forced Last. 





Variable 














$ 20-34 35.7% (.60)* ~60* 
Hospital Beds 

/1000 52.3 -,51% -.51% 
Medien Yrs. 

School Compl. STel. s325 03 

Median Income 58.5 -.18 -.15 

$ Urban 59.2 .l3 -.13 

Physicians 

/1000 59.5 -.09 -.47% 
$ in Cities 

over 200,000 59.8 09 -,07 

White Pop. 60.1 ~.08 ~.12 

$ Nonwhite 60.2 -. 06 38% 
Southerness 


Index 


“significant at .05 level or higher, 


Table 6. 


Relation of Southerness Index 
to Selected Variables, 1960 
(48 States). 






Variable 


















% Negro 50.2% (.71)}* «71 
Hospital Beds 

/1000 67.2 7.59% -.61* 
$ 20-54 70.4. -30% .39% 
Median Yrs. 

School Compl. . 74.2 =.36" =.52% 
$ in Cities 

over 500,000 75.4 22 04 
$ Urban .78.0 -.32*% -.24 
Median Income 

(Adjusted) 78.4 7.13 -,47*% 
Physicians 

/1000 78.5 04 -.48t 


Population 


& 
Significant at 


.05 Level or higher, 
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Table 6a. Relation of Southerness 
Index to Selected Variables, 
1960 (50 States), 
Par- 
tial 
Expl. r at Simple 
Variable Var. Entry r 
Hospital Beds 
/1000 35.7% (-.60)  -.60# 
Median Yrs. 
School Compl. 45.3 “<,59" = ,26 
$ 20-34 53.8 . 39% oa? 
Median Income ~ 
(Adjustéd) 58 e 3 ag .31* * 45% 
$ in Cities 
over 300,000 63.2 34% 03 
$: Urban 64.6 19 -.23 
White Pop. 64.6 203 ~,02 
Physicians 
/1000 -« (.00) ~,47% 


* Significant at .05 level or higher. 


were rare (as well as sometimes unsafe and 
illegal}. With fewer weapons, the same 
amount of Negro violence might have re- 
sulted in relatively fewer homicides than is 
true today. If we can believe the figures, 
neither in the twenties nor the sixties have 
the highest Negro rates been in the heart- 
land of the South (Brearley, 1932:99; US. 
Public Health Service, Vital Statistics, 
1966). On the other hand, Wolfgang’s study 
of murder in Philadelphia suggested that the 
highest rates were among recently arrived 
Southerners (1958:331). However, it seems 
likely that differences in age and sex ratios 
play a part in his results. 

As an excursion to the manipulation of 
the data correlated in Table 4, percent 
Negro was forced last. It was important to 
know if blacks could be considered as indis- 
tinguishable from other poorly educated and 
low-income persons of Southern background. 
In the stepwise regression, percent Negro in 
last position added 5.25 percent to the vari- 
ance explained and when entered had a 
highly significant partial correlation of .58. 
In light of the small influence of percent 
Negro on white rates, this suggests indirectly 
that the Negro tendency to higher homicide 
rates is not simply a heritage of general, 
backward Southern culture. (It is likely that 
there are other Southern subcultures that 


would appear to diverge in the same direc- 
tion.) This is clearly a question which 
shou-d, however, be investigated by other 
more adequate means. 

Detailed examination of results and fur- 
ther statistical excursions suggest that it 
would be possible to create an Index of 
Southernness that would correspond. both 
more closely with the homicide rates and 
with the historical backgrounds of the people 
in the several states,-Examination of residu- 
als suggests that there should be a reduction 
in extent of ascribed “Southernness” above 
the North-South regional frontier; on the’ 
other hand, Texas and Florida act like ex- 
treme Southern states. We should also ex- 
amin=, for historical reasons, where, we might 
make changes in the Index of Southernness,. 
although it would not help the correlations, 
e.g., New York should perhaps be treated 
as a New England state in terms of South- 
ernness. However, I thought it more useful 
here to stay with the original fairly clean - 
index, developed largely independently of 
knowledge of homicide rates. 

Hemicide rates in Puerto Rico (UN 
Demographic Yearbook, 1953) and Mexico 
(Table 1) suggest that Spanish speaking 
Americans would be likely to increase greatly 
homicide rates where they are in significant 
numbers, Perhaps this is true of the Puerto’ 


Tabl2 7. Relation of Homicide Rates to 
Selected Variables, SMSA's 
250,000+, 1960, 
Par- 
tial 
Expl. rat Simple 

Variable Var. Entry T 
Southerness 
Index 46.6% (.68)* -68% 
t Nonwhite 55.0 -.40* -.64% 
Pop. Size 58.6 -.28 -.14 
Median Income 
(Adjusted) 60.2 «20 39% 
Phys=cians 
{1000 61.9 Ry | z068 
$ 20-34 62.2 -082 .031 
Hospżtal Beds 
710098 62.26 -048 -023 
Median Yrs. 
School Compl. 62.31 .037 087 


"significant at .05 level or higher. 
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Ricans in New York, but a detailed look 
at states and localities in the Southwest 
with large Mexican-American populations 
suggests behavior rather similar to that of 
the Southern whites in their area. Nor does 
a look at other minorities such as the Indian 
suggest either direct or indirect influence. 

I next applied the approach to metropoli- 
tan areas and cities in terms of what was 
known of historical backgrounds (most cities 
and SMSA’s were considered to have the 
same Index of Southernness as their states), 
If we look at homicide rates for SMSA’s 
for 1960 (Table 7), the importance of 
Southernness declines somewhat while that 
for percent nonwhite rises, Moving to cities 
(Table 8), one notes the considerably less- 
ened influence of Index of Southernness, al- 
though it is still significant at the .001 level. 
After correcting for percent 20~34, the basic 
correlation rises to .58. There is not a sig- 
nificant correlation of 20-34 and Index of 
Southernness, but the intercorrelations of 
_ Southernness with percent white and income 
(inverted) are .53 and .46 respectively, ac- 
counting particularly for the lowered influ- 
ence of the nonwhite variable. My applica- 
tion of the index to cities was least firm, 
and the variations among cities in percent 
20-34 were much greater than for states. 

Table 9 resulted from an attempt. to check 


Table 8. Relation of Homicide Rates. to 
Selected Variables, 130 
Largest Cities, 1960. 
Par~ 
tial 
Expl. rat Simple 
Variable Var. Entry r 
Southerness 
Index 67.1 ~,58* 48% 
Median Yrs. 
School Compl. 72.9 ~,.42* -17 
Median Income ` 
(Adjusted) 75.3 19% o28* 
Physicians 
/1000 76.3 .21* ~ 348 
Population 76.4 08 05 
Hospital Beds 
' 4/1000. 76.4 01 2338 


“Significant at .05 level or higher. 
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Table 9, 


Relation of State Homicide 
Rates to Selected Variables, 
1959-60 (Averaged). 








Variable 


Southerness 

Index 77.5% (.88)* 88* 
$ Nonwhite 85.5 -60* „85% 
$% 21-44 86.4 -.25 18 

% Large City 87.9 -.33 067 
Murder-Punish- 

ment Ratio 88.5 223d 25 


$ Urban 


x . 
Significant at .05 level or higher. 


on the hypothesis that the likelihood of be- 
ing punished for a murder influenced the 
propensity to commit murder in a society. 
In spite of the many doubts that have been 
raised by criminologists to this common 
sense belief, it appeared to me that Redfield 
may have been right as to the genesis of 
the Southern pattern, and it was possible 
that there was still an operating differential 
today. Since so few people have been exe- 
cuted in the last few years for murder, I 
assumed that certainty of punishment had 
more of a deterrent effect than severity, and 
I developed a measure for each state that 
summed numbers imprisoned for homicide 
and numbers executed, and then compared 
this te the number of murders. The resulting 
“murder-punishment ratio” was then com- 
pared to the murder rates by states. In this 
instance I averaged murder rates for 1959- 
1960 as the dependent variable and com- 
pared a number of other factors with it as 
in the foregoing tables. The addition of the 
murder-punishment ratio to the explanation 
is not very large, with significance at about 
the .10 level (partial correlation in fourth 
position is almost the same as the simple 
correlation). Using largely the same mate- 
rial independently, Gibbs (1968) found 
about the same level of relationship. Using 
a more complicated approach correlating 
severity and certainty of punishment, Tittle 
(1969) makes a more convincing case for 
deterrence. Together these studies hardly 
present overwhelming proof, but they do 
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indicate that Redfield might have been right 
about one aspect of the genesis of the pat- 
tern. In addition, Table 9 offers further cor- 
roborative evidence of the central thesis of 
the relationship of Southern regional culture 
to homicide. 


CONCLUSION 


It seems established that there is a sig- 
nificant relationship between murder rates 
and residence in the South. This relationship 
can be traced back to differences between 
the North and South that were already 
observable before the Civil War. It can be 
shown that outside of the centers of South- 
ern and Northern society, state homicide 
rates grade into one another in rough ap- 
proximation to the extent to which South- 
erners have moved into mixed states. While 
differences in standard demographic or eco- 
nomic variables such as age composition, 
median education, or median income account 
for a good deal of the variance among sec- 
tions of the country in murder rates, there 
is a Significant remainder that may be related 
to ‘Southernness” alone, There seems, then, 
on both qualitative and quantitative grounds 
to be evidence that the culture that devel- 
oped in the Southern states in past centuries 
leads to high murder rates. International 
and state comparisons seem to indicate that 
this specifically Southern culture accounts 
for most of the difference between the mur- 
der rates of the United States and those of 
comparable countries such as Canada and 
Australia. A description of the traits ac- 
counting for violence in the several Southern 
subcultures, of their rise and fall, of the 
diffusion of these traits outside of the South, 
of present trends in their importance, and of 
the cause of alternative subcultural traits 
accounting for high homicide rates unrelated 
to Southern culture—all these are subjects 
for further study. 


APPENDIX 


The basic rules for constructing the Index of 
Southermness were: (1) Give scores of 30 to 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas. If 
we define Southern culture in Redfield’s terms 
to include the culture of both lowland and 
mountain South in the 19th century and to 
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grade both South to North in the Central Mid- 
dle V/est, then the elite and the general popula- 
tion >f these states have up to now been under 
overwhelming Southern influence. (2) Give 
scores of 5 to states with only indirect Southern 
influence and virtually no white Southern popu- 
lation (New England and most Upper North 
Central states). (3) Give scores of 20 to states 
with about half of the population of Southern 
background and a Southern majority at time of 
first settlement—South being defined in terms 
of (1) above. This represents states felt to be 
half or slightly more than half of Southern 
background. (4) Give scores of 25 to states 
with overwhelming Southern background and a. 
white population primarily from the South, but 
with strong non-Southern minorities that have 
preserved some independence from this heritage 
by virtue of a separate existence or recent move- 
ment to the area. (5) Give 15 to definitely 
non-fouthern states with a strong representa- 
tion of Southern population in either the forma- 
tive period or more recently. (6) Give 10 to 
states overwhelmingly non-Southern, but with. 
a weak Southern representation in the popula- 
tion or a Southern cultural influence in the 
formative period. It should be noted that a 
purely Southern state would score 35; and a 
purely Northern state, 0; but these are empty 
categories. 

Such “typical American states” as Kansas, 
Colorado and California received scores of 20. 
West of the Plains Southern influence is 
rathe> evenly spread because of the original dis- 
persicn, the later dispersion of Texas culture, 
and tie recent dispersion to Western cities from 
West South Central states. In Ohio, Indiana, — 
and Illinois a detailed map would show a grada- 
tion rom 5 in some Northern fringe counties 
to 30 in some Southern counties, but these are 
averazed out in state index values. With ur- 
banization many Southerners have crossed over 
the graded area to Detroit but not to Mil- 
waukee. This difference in recent migration 
does show in the figures. Idaho represents a 
combmation of counties that should be scored 
20 in its northern and central areas and coun- 
ties that should be scored 10 in the southwest. 

Many of the index scores could be ques- 
tionec. However, it would be difficult to reverse 
the relationship of a state to its neighbors or 
chang2 greatly the extremes. The Index can 
be cenfirmed or refined by looking at both 
Bureau of the Census material in successive 
censuses on state of birth and at ‘qualitative 
studies of the antecedents of elites, as well 
as studies of current cultural foci on elite and 
popular levels. Religious data give fairly de- 
tailed breakdowns in percentage terms that 
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enable us to draw cultural lines along the 


county lines where they are ultimately most - 


appropriate. Linguistic data can be very useful 
in some circumstances. An excursion with a 
quite different Index of Southernness (generally 
reducing the “Southernness” of border and West- 
ern states) explained less of the variance (27%) 
‘using the Table 5 variables, but Index of South- 
ernness still entered first and had the highest F 
value at the completion of the analysis (18.2). 
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THE CAUSES OF. RACIAL DISTURBANCES: 
TESTS OF AN EXPLANATION * 


SEYMOUR SPILERMAN 
University of Wisconsin 


American Sociological Review 1971, VoL 36 (June) :427-442 


The adequacy of a recently proposed explanation for the location of racial disorders during 
the 1960s is evaluated in this paper. Two approaches to evaluation are used: (1) The pro- 
portion of variation accounted for by the variables assumed to be related to the occurrence 
of disorders is compared with an estimate of the “maximum explanable proportion of varia- 
tion,” and (2) the structural equation derived from an analysis of the 1961-67 disorders is 
used to predict the locations of the 1968 disturbances. The conclusions from these investi- 
gations support the proposed explanation only with respect to the non-South, but indicate 
that the distribution of disorders among southern cities has been converging during the 
late 1960’s to the pattern whick has been prevalent tn the non-South throughout this 
decade. This finding is interpreted as evidence of the decreasing importance of regional 
cultures as an intervening factor in the development of black solidarity, 


I, INTRODUCTION 


N a recent analysis of racial disturbances 
| which occurred during the 1960’s (Spil- 

erman, 1970b), it was argued that the 
distribution of disorders among cities is not 
consistent with an explanation which locates 
the causes of rioting in community condi- 
tions. Communities do differ in the rate at 
which they have incurred racial violence 
during this period, yet the conclusion from 
the analysis was that these differences can- 
not be accounted for by any of the most 
common explanations which attribute dis- 


* The research reported here was supported by 
funds granted to the Institute for Research on 
Poverty at the University of Wisconsin by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, pursuant to pro- 
visions of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 
I wish to thank David Dickens for his assistance 
with the statistical computations; I. Richard Savage 
for comments on an earlier draft; and Robert Al- 
ford and Michael Aiken for permission to use their 
data file on characteristics of cities. The conclu- 
sions are the sole responsibility of the author. 


order-proneness to aspects of community 
organization.! 

Using data on the demographic and or- 
ganizational characteristics of all 673 cities 
in the contiguous United States with popu- 
lations exceeding 25,000 in 1960, in con- 
junction with information on the location 
of racial disorders during 1961-68,? we ex- 


1 Studies which have sought to attribute the 
location of racial turmoil during the 1960’s to 
political and economic characteristics of communi- 
ties include Downes (1968), White (1968), and 
Maloney (n.d.). 

2 Political and economic characteristics of the 
communities were obtained from the Alford-Aiken 
data file at Wisconsin. Sources of the disorder 
data were: Lemberg Center’s Rtot Data Review 
(1968), Congressional Quarterly’s Civil Disorder 
Chronology (1967), and The New York Times 
Index. In order to reduce heterogeneity in the 
type of disturbance (which may reflect a particular 
set of underlying conditions), only instances of 
“spontaneous outbreaks” which were characterized 
by primarily Negro aggression were included in the 
analysis. This was the most common type of 
racial disorder in the 1960’s, and the most severe 
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amined a number of explanations. Specifi- 
cally, it was considered whether disorders 
are more likely events in communities char- 
acterized by high levels of social disorganiza- 
tion; whether rioting tends to occur where 
absolute deprivation is high and, hence, can 
be explained in terms of the material con- 
ditions of Negro life; alternatively, whether 
relative deprivation appears to produce the 
most intense frustration with the result that 
disturbances are likely where Negroes fare 
poorly in comparison to white residents; 
whether rioting may have its genesis in the 
gap between expectations and reality; or 
whether the turmoil of this period may be 
construed as a response of frustrated indi- 
viduals when the institutionalized political 
channels for securing redress and articulat- 
ing group interests are unresponsive, Several 
objective measures relating to each thesis 
were examined in order to ascertain the re- 
spective abilities of these alternative expla- 
nations to account for the distribution of 
the disorders, However, all were found to be 
inadequate. 

Only two variables—the numerical size of 
the Negro population and a dummy term 
for region—proved to be related in a sub- 
stantial manner to the location of the dis- 
orders. Together, these variables explain 
46.8% of the variation in the dependent 
variable, the number of disorders in a city 
during the eight-year interval. The addition 
of 16 community characteristics, selected as 
indicators of the above explanations, to a 
regression equation containing the two vari- 
ables accounted for only 4.5 additional per- 
centage points of the total variation. 

This result was attributed to the emer- 
gence, in recent years, of a number of factors 
which operate to promote geographic uni- 
formity in the impact of stimuli that are 
frustrating to Negroes. (1) The activities 
of the federal government on behalf of Negra 
interests during the preceding decades are 
salient to the residents of every ghetto and 
may have sensitized them to this level of 
government. As a consequence, federal ac- 
tions which are vacillatory in character or 


disturbances were of this character. For additional 
detail on the coding of disorders, see Spilerman 
_ (1970b). These same materials are also used in 
the present investigation. 
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otherwise insensitive to Negro concerns 
would be frustration provoking to Negroes 
irrespective of where they reside in the coun- 
try. (2) The development of racial solidarity 
among Negroes—the recent growth of black 
consciousness and identity—has served to 
make the fate of Negroes in distant cities a 
matter of concern in all ghettos. (3) In ad- 
dition to reinforcing the above processes 
through the provision of information rele- 
vant to these matters, the medium of tele- 
vision induces geographic uniformity by vir- 
tue of its own organizational structure. 
Through network news programming, the 
more graphic instances of discrimination and 
maltreatment of Negroes are transmitted to 
all sections of the country. 

If, as a result of these considerations, a 
Negro individual is m fact apt to partici- 
pate in a disorder irrespective of where he 
resides, then the location of instances of 
racial turmoil should reflect the numerical 
size of the Negro population in different com- 
munities (Spilerman 1970b:643).3 More- 
over, since individuals would be responding 
primarily to frustrations generated outside 
their own communities, no other community 
characteristic should be related te the loca- 
tion of the disorders. Thus, although local 
conditions undoubtedly vary for Negroes, 
the results of the earlier study suggest that 
during the 1960’s they have responded in- 
stead to frustrations which are felt by black 
persons in all communities, such as the slight 
attending the defeat of a rat control bill 
in Congress or the sight of Negro demon- 
strators being mistreated elsewhere. 

The significance of the second variable, 
a dummy term for South, was attributed to 
the different traditions in race relations in 
the South and non-South, In the former 
region, past experiences of Negroes probably 
operate to reduce their expectations regard- 
ing the likelihood of rapid improvement in 
racial or economic matters, while the remem- 
brance of past repression may lower the rate 
at which they permit their frustration to 


8 The numerical size variable has frequently been 
used as an indicator of organizational complexity 
(cf. Blau and Scott, 1962:227; Blau, 1970; Aiken 
and Alford, 1970). In the present conceptualiza- 
tion, however, it is fundamentally a measure of the 
availability of participants. 
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be translated into hostile outbursts. How- 
ever, there is evidence that, apart from a 
constant term, the relationship between num- 
ber of disorders and Negro population size 
is quite similar in the two regions. The par- 
tial correlation between these variables con- 
trolling for region (.668) is greater than 
the zero-order correlation between them 
(.586), suggesting that a covariance model 
(which formally assumes parallel lines) im- 
proves the relationship. 

The above results derive from an analysis 
of the components of variance that are ex- 
plained by different clusters of variables, 
which were selected to provide a comparison 
among the alternative explanations. The in- 
tent In the present study is to consider sev- 
eral related topics which were not raised in 
the prior report as they require a fundamen- 
tally different methodological perspective. 
In broad terms, our interest here will be to 
ascertain how satisfactory is the explanation 
which was proposed in the earlier analysis. 
This general concern will be pursued in the 
context of examining the following specific 
topics: 

(1) There is the problem of specifying 
the form of the relation between Negro pop- 
ulation size and the number of disorders 
in a city. This is necessary in order to mea- 
sure the disorder-proneness of particular 
communities and ascertain how this value 
is likely to respond to a change in Negro 
population. More importantly, considering 
the intent of the paper, this specification 
is required for topics (2) and (3). 

(2) If the explanation which was pro- 
posed in the introductory paragraphs is in- 
deed correct, and Negro population size and 
a contextual variable for region are the sole 
community characteristics which are re- 
lated to the location of disorders, there arises 
the question of accounting for the unex- 
plained vatiation (which, in the previous 
analysis, amounted to 53.2% of the total 
variation). Does the magnitude of this value 
not mean that important variables have been 
neglected? This question is investigated in 
Section III by means of a simulation study. 

(3) There is the problem of using these 
results to predict the locations of future dis- 
orders. The prediction of racial disorders 
has received some preliminary attention 


(Maloney, n.d.), but a procedure which de- 
rives from empirically grounded theory is 
yet to be devised. However, if Negro pop- 
ulation size and region are in fact the only 
variables necessitating consideration (and 
assuming that the causes of racial violence 
do not undergo essential change), an ef- 
ficient predictive scheme can be constructed. 
This topic is addressed in Section IV. Con- 
sidered together, the results from these anal- 
yses will permit an assessment to be made 
regarding the adequacy of the hypothesized 
explanation for the location of racial dis- 
orders in the 1960's. 


H. COMMUNITY DISORDER-PRONENESS AND 
NEGRO POPULATION SIZE 


In the previous analysis (Spilerman 
1970b) we were primarily concerned with 
ascertaining the relative importance of a 
number of community characteristics in ac- 
counting for the distribution of disorders 
among cities. Because of the large number 
of variables that were considered, only the 
possibility of linear relationships—the sim- 
plest of interdependencies—was investi- 
gated.* Now, having demonstrated the im- 
portance of Negro population size for 
community disorder-proneness (and the ap- 
parent insignificance of other community 
characteristics), a more detailed investiga- 
tion into the shape of the relation is under- 
taken. 

There are compelling reasons for expect- 
ing a distinctly non-linear form to character- 
ize the dependence of disorder-proneness 
upon Negro population size. At the lower 
end of the Negro population continuum, 
given the Negro protest character to racial 
turmoil during the 1960’s, the human re- 
sources necessary to produce a racial in- 
cident of sufficient magnitude to qualify as 
a disorder would seem to be lacking. Conse- 
quently, one should notice a threshold ef- 
fect in the data, a critical Negro population 
size below which racial disorders fail to de- 
velop. 

At the upper end of the Negro population 


* Transformations were used but for the purpose 
of linearizing particular relationships for statistical 
analysis.. The emphasis was not on the substantive 
meaning of the functional form. 
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continuum, other considerations suggest that 
a ceiling effect may operate to limit the 
number of disorders that can occur in a 
community in a fixed time interval. In part, 
a ceiling effect would be an artifact of defi- 
nitional difficulties with the concept of a 
disorder. When several disturbances occur in 
a city within a short time period, they may 
be recorded as a single incident of long dura- 
tion or high severity.” Aside from this defi- 
nitional problem, however, there are sub- 
stantive considerations which argue for the 
presence of a ceiling effect. 

First, in the days subsequent to a dis- 
turbance, the police and other agencies of 
social control are probably sensitized to the 
possibility of further violence. As a result, 
they may avoid actions which antagonize 
ghetto residents and, at the same time, re- 
‘main prepared to respond in force to incip- 
jent riot situations. “Keeping the lid on” in 
this way is one activity which would serve to 
limit the number of outbreaks that can oc- 
cur in a city in a specified time interval. 

A second reason for expecting fewer dis- 
orders in large ghettos than a linear relation 
with Negro population size would predict 
derives from the conceptual model presented 
earlier, namely, the thesis that Negroes 
were responding primarily to stimuli which 
are geographically diffuse in their impact. 
On first impression this might appear as 
‘support for the existence of a linear relation 
between Negro population size and racial 
turmoil; however, introduction of the ad- 
ditional consideration of disorder severity 
alters that inference. There is some evidence 
that severe disturbances, which involve many 
individuals, have occurred to a dispropor- 
tionate extent in the larger ghettos (Spiler- 
man 1970a), Assuming the effect of geogra- 


5 Although the riots in Watts, Detroit, and New- 
ark each lasted for several days, they are recorded 
.in most compilations as single events. Other dis- 
turbances, which consisted of a sequence of inci- 
dents over more than one day, are sometimes listed 
as multiple disorders. For coding purposes, it was 
arbitrarily decided that reports of multiple dis- 
turbances in a city which are separated by less 
than five days would be recorded as a single event. 
The only other consideration given to disorder 
severity was the requirement of a minimum level 
of turmoil for inclusion in the study. An inci- 
dent had to involve at least 30 individuals and 
result in some violence or destruction to be classi- 
fied as a disorder. 
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phic uniformity to mean that an individual 
is equally apt to participate in a disorder ir- 
respective of where he resides (so long as 
the city exceeds the critical threshold in 
Negroc population), in communities with 
large Negro populations he would be more 
likely to discharge this proclivity in severe 
disorcers involving many participants. These 
communities, in turn, would witness fewer 
disturbances than expected from a linear re- 
lation with Negro population size, though 
of a more serious nature. Consequently, at 
the upper end of the Negro population scale, 
either because of a saturation effect to the 
number of distinct disorders which a city 
can sustain ® or because disorders in large 
ghettos tend to encompass many individuals, 
the marginal increase in community dis- 
order-proneness, per additional Negro m- 
dividual, should decrease. 

Support for these contentions is found in 
Table 1. Row 4 of this table shows the 
average number of disorders which occurred 
in a city during 1961-68, with the cities 
categorized by .Negro population size. As 
the linear correlation reported in Section I 
between number of disorders and Negro 
population (.586) suggests, disorder-prone- 
ness exhibits a consistent tendency to in- 
crease with this variable, varying from zero 
disturbances per city for communities with 
fewer than 1,000 Negroes, to an average of 
4.95 disorders per city for the 19 communi- 
ties with more than 100,000 Negroes. Row 
5 presents the racial disturbance rate per 
1,000 Negroes in a category. These values 
were computed by dividing the total number 
of disorders in a category (Row 1) by the 
aggregate Negro population for the cities 
(Row 3). The results provide evidence both 
for the necessity of a minimum critical size 
before racial incidents of sufficient magni- 
tude to be labeled as disorders can occur, 
and for the contention that the disorder rate 
is constrained by a ceiling effect. Disorders 


8 Since the disturbances were compiled primarily 
from news accounts, there is also a possibility that 
the incremental news value of an additional dis- 
turbance in a city decreases as a function of the 
number of disturbances which already occurred. It 
is unlikely, however, that this consideration can 
account for a saturation effect since even the most 
disorder-prone cities (Chicago, New York) have 
averaged fewer than three reported disorders per 
year over the eight-year interval. 
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Table 1. Disorder Data for Cities with 25,000 or More Inhabitants, by Negro 
Population Size, 1961-1968. 
Negro Population of City (in thousands) 
0.00- 1.00- 2.50- 5-15 15-25 25-50 50- 100+ 
1.90 2.50 5.00 100 
ks 
1) Number of Disorders? 0 12 31 85 37 49 34 94 
2) Number of Cities 261 93 80 118 44. 37 21 19 
3) “Aggregate Negr 
Population“ (i, 000's)È 92 151 300 1,076 846 1,289 1,490 6,212 
4) Disorders per City O .1128 .388 .720 .847 1.324 1.619 4.947 
5) Disorders per 1,000 
Negroes 0 -073 .103 .079 .044 .038 .023 8.015 


4sources of the disorder data are The New York Times Index, Congressional 


Quarterly's Civil Disorder Chronolo 
Review (1968). 


53960 Census of Population. 


per individual increase -with Negro popu- 
lation size until the category 2,500-5,000 
and thereafter decrease. 

The preceding discussion, together with 
the empirical evidence from Table 1, sug- 
gests that the relationship between number 
of disorders in a city (D) and Negro pop- 
ulation size (N) should be S-shaped. With 
a curve of this form, the rate of increase in 
disorder-proneness as a function of Negro 
population would be low among cities with 
small Negro populations, high among cities 
with intermediate size Negro populations, 
and low again among large ghettos. The 
most common S-shaped curve is the logistic 
(Lotka, 1956:68-70; Coleman, 1964:43); 
however, the properties of this curve are too 
restrictive for use with the disorder data.’ 
A more general S-shaped function, 


[a~ Ee (e) -È (1 -= e™)] 
D=e (1) 


where a, 8, y and & are paremeters, was 
therefore constructed. Since the S-form is 
not compatible with the notion of an addi- 


T The logistic curve requires the inflection point 
to be midway between zero disorders and the upper 
asymptote (the predicted maximum number of dis- 
orders). Furthermore, the two limbs of the curve 
are constrained to be symmetric about the inflection 
point. Since there is no reason to expect the dis- 
order data to satisfy these restrictions, a more 
flexible S-curve was constructed. 


» and the Lemberg Center's Riot Data 


tive constant term for region, this function 
was fiz separately to the disorder data from 
each region. The resulting curves are pre- 
sented in Figure 1.8 

To measure the explanatory power of | 
the Negro population variable, we calcu- 
lated the proportion of variation in num- 
ber of disorders accounted for by these 
curves, In the non-South, 73% of the varia- 
tion is explained by the nonlinear regression; 
among Southern cities 34% of the variation 
can be attributed to Negro population size. 
The curves also indicate that the specifica- 
tion of a covariance model, which was used 
in the previous study, provided a reasonable 
approximation to the true relationship. Be- 
yond a Negro population equal to 10,000, 
the curves are nearly parallel. What the co- 
variance model obscured, however, is the 
very Cifferent R? values for the two regions. 

According to these curves, community dis- 
order->roneness increases most rapidly with 
Negro population size for cities with approx- 
imately 3,500 Negroes in the non-South,® 


‘8 A ronlinear regression program (Gaushaus) was 
used te minimize the residual sum of squares by 
the method of steepest descent. For details on the 
program, consult the University of Wisconsin Com- 
puting Center’s Users’ Manual (1966). Note, in- 
cidently, that while the curve is S-shaped over the 
range cf Negro population values which character- 
ize American cities, it does not have this form over 
the entire real line. 

9 The rate of increase of a curve at a particular 
point can be determined from its first derivative. 
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FIGURE J. Relationship Between Racial Disturbances turing 1961-68 
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Paramater values for the South are: @ » 1.270, B = 2.103 x 10°, & = 6.615 x 10", y = 5.23 x 10° 


and 1,000 Negroes in the South. No special 


Evaluating the derivative of equation (1) for the 
non-South at N=3,500 and at N=100,000 yields 
the following result: Disorder-proneness changed 
by .310 expected disorders per city (for the eight- 
year interval) with an increase of 1,000 Negroes 
at the first population value, and by .014 disorders 
per city with an identical sized increase in Negro 
population at the second -value. 


significance should be attributed to these 
precise values, however, since by fitting dif- 
ferent S-shaped functions minor variations 
will result in the points of maximum in- 
crease. What is important, and is particu- 
larly evident from the plotted points for 
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the non-South, is the S-shaped character of 
the relation. 


ID, WHAT ABOUT THE UNEXPLAINED 
VARIATION? 


The R? values associated with the S- 
curves indicąte that the single variable, 
Negro population size, explains 73% of the 
variation in number of disorders in the non- 
South, and 34% in the South. These are 
substantial proportions; nevertheless, there 
is still the question of accounting for the 
residual variation. Is it the case that by con- 
sidering additional community characteris- 
tics the proportion of explained variation 
can be increased? Or, alternatively, is it pos- 
sible that the total proportion of variation 
which can be theoretically explained is actu- 
ally iess than one? 

The commonly employed measure of the 
inadequacy of an explanation, 1 — R?, is pred- 
icated upon an underlying explanatory 
model which is fundamentally deterministic. 
The concept of randomness is employed in 
that formulation to compensate for errors 
resulting from inadequate measurement and 
neglected effects. Presumably, by improving 
data quality and incorporating additional 
variables into an explanation, the proportion 
of explained variation could be increased 
and, theoretically, made to approach the 
value “one.” 

In contrast to that view of randomness 
as disturbance, a process may be concep- 
tualized as inherently stochastic, and this 
type of explanatory model is consistent with 
there being a complete explanation (in the 
sense that all relevant knowledge has been 
incorporated) in which the R? value is less 
than one. As an illustration of inherent ran- 


domness, Ernest Nagel (1961:332) writes, 


‘many physicists “maintain that sub-atomic 
processes . . . are characterized by absolute 
chance, so that, for example, the emission 
of particles by radioactive substances is re- 
garded as ‘a process due to the spontaneous 
decomposition of its atoms’ (Plank, 1936: 
52).” In this view, knowing the mass of a 
radioactive substance is tantamount to hav- 
ing complete knowledge about the number 
of dismntegrations which will occur in a 
specified time interval, since no other. vari- 
ables are relevant to the process of radio- 
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active decay. Nevertheless, if, after the fact, 
the cumber of disintegrations is regressed 
against mass (the observations being dif- 
ferent sized pieces of the same radioactive 
substance), the resulting value of R? will 
be less than one. It is neither possible to 
predict the exact number of disintegrations 
which will occur, nor which particles will 
decay, although the process is completely 
specified by the mass variable. 

The phenomenon of hostile outbursts has 
frequently been cast in an analogous frame- 
work (Smelser, 1963; Lieberson and Silver- 
man, 1965; Spilerman, 1970b). In this 
view, the structural conditions which create 
a conducive context for racial disorder are 
to be distinguished from the precipitating 
incidents, The structural conditions are 
amenable to analysis in terms of community 
level variables; for example, disorder-prone- 
ness may be consequent upon economic 
structure, political organization, or demo- 
graphic characteristics. However, disorder- 
proneness is a measure of the expected num- 
ber of outbreaks in a time interval. The 
actual number is dependent upon the occur- 
rence of precipitating incidents, which are 
conceived of as random events.: Assuming 
this conceptualization of disorders, the 1- 
R? values reported for the regions would 
overestimate the true proportions of residual 
variation which can be explained by the 
inclusion of additional community character- 
istics. Just what values of R? are consistent 
with < complete explanation of disorder out- 
breaks is the subject of the present section. 

We approach this question by means of 
a simulation methodology. This strategy re- 
quires that we first ascertain what R? value 
is associated with a complete explanation of 
the location of disorders, assuming that dis- 
order-broneness is a function of Negro pop- 
ulation only. Afterwards, the proportion of 
variation explained by Negro population 
size in the actual disorder data will be com- 
pared with the estimates of the maximum 
attainable values for the regions. 

For the purpose of simulation, it was 
therefore assumed that the disorder-prone- 
ness value for a city (M) depends only upon 
its Negro population size and, moreover, is 
specified in terms of that variable by equa- 
tion (1). Using this formula, an expected 
number of disturbances for the eight-year 
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period was calculated for each city.1° A hy- 
pothetical distribution of disturbances was 
then generated from these expected values 
under the assumption that hostile outbursts 
follow a Poisson process with parameter 
value A; for city i.14 Considering the manner 
by which this hypothetical distribution was 
constructed, it is evident that only Negro 
population size can be related to the number 
of disorders in a city since no other variable 
was involved in the simulation. However, be- 
cause the individual outbreaks are random 
events, the proportion of variation in this 
hypothetical distribution which is explained 
by Negro: population size will necessarily 
be Jess than one. 

To ascertain what value of R? is con- 
sistent with an explanation in which Negro 
population size is the sole determinant of 
disorder-proneness, the above simulation was 
carried out ten times for non-Southern and 
Southern cities. For each of the resulting 
distributions, the number of disorders as- 
signed to a city was regressed against Negro 
population size, with the S-shaped function 
(Equation 1) fit by means of the non-linear 
estimation routine. Consequently, the R? 
values associated with these regressions pro- 
vide independent estimates of the maximum 
proportion of variation which can be ex- 
plained by Negro population size when it 


- 10 Under the assumption that disorders are ran- 
dom (Poisson) events, with disorder-proneness 
value for city i during 1961-68 equal to ^M, the 
expected number of disorders for this period would 
also equal A: (see Feller, 1957:209). Thus, the 
A-values are the y-coordinates for the cities from 
the curves presented in Figure (1). 

11 The simulation was performed for each city in 
the following manner: Using the Poisson formula, 


AE -À 
P= 5 with the appropriate A-value for the city, 


k! 
the probability of k=1, 2,. .. , 20 events was 
calculated. These values were combined to provide 
a cumulative probability distribution: 

fo=Po; fifo +P: ; fa=—f:tP3; enw ees 
fis fis +P; fm—1. 


The resulting sequence is therefore nondecreasing, 
and fx measures the probability of k or fewer 
events. A random number r, rectangular between 
zero and one, was‘then generated by the computer 
program, and a hypothetical number of disorders 
equal to j was assigned to the city, where j satisfies 
the relation fy... < r = fj. This procedure was re- 
peated for each of the 673 cities with the A value 
determined by the S-curve for the appropriate 
region. 
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is assumed that this variable alone deter- 
mines community disorder-proneness, and 
that precipitating incidents are random 
events. 

The mean and variance of the R? values 
generated by the simulation procedure are 
presented in Columns 2 and 3 of Table 2. 
Referring to the mean figures, we conclude 
that, on the average, the maximum propor- 
tion of variation which can be explained by 
Negro population size is .75 in the non- 
South and .48 in the South, even though all 
information about the generative process ts 
contained in that variable. As a percentage 
of these estimates of the maximum explain- 
able proportions, 98% of the variation in 
the actual disorder data is accounted for by 
Negro population size in the non-South, and 
72% in the South (Column 4). Conse- 
quently, this single variable seems to pro- 
duce an even more satisfactory explanation 
of the disorder distribution than was appar- 
ent from the unadjusted R? values (Column 
1). The value for the non-South is consistent 
with: the hypothesized explanation being 
complete for this region. For the South, 
however, although the R? value is improved, 
the operation of additional factors is sug- 
gested, 

To pursue these questions from a dif- 
ferent perspective, we considered the ex- 
planatory contribution from 16 additional 
community characteristics. These variables 
have been justified elsewhere (Spilerman, 
1970b) as being indicators of social disor- 
ganization, absolute deprivation of Negroes, 
relative deprivation, and lack of political 
responsiveness by the municipality.’ Since 


12 These conclusions must be cautiously stated. 
First, they are based upon the mean of the R* 
values from the simulation. As indicated by the 
standard deviations in Column 3, quite different 
individual values of R” can result from the same 
assumptions, Second, the calculations for the non- 
South indicate only that the thesis concerning the 
lack of importance of other community character- 
istics has not been disconfirmed, not that it is 
correct. 

18 The following variables were used. Indicators 
of social disorganization: percent change in total 
population; percent change in nonwhite population; 
percent of housing units dilapidated in 1950 (1950 
Census of Population). Indicators of absolute dep- 
rivation: percent of nonwhite males employed in 
traditionally Negre occupations (service workers, 
household workers, laborers); nonwhite male un- 
employment rate; nonwhite median family income; 
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fable 2. Observed and Simulated eauared Correlation Coefficient (RÊ), by 
Region. & 
(1) (2) (3) , 4) 
Region served Mean of R*'s b Standard daviasion DA n? 
value? from simulation of simulated R“'s (2) 
Non~South 73.0 74.7 4.1 .98 501 
South 34.4 47.8 li. 072 172 


- 


“ren simulation runs were made for each region. See text for description of 


the procedure. 


Pentry is multiplied by 100. 


“all cities in the contiguous U.S. with total population greater than 25,000 


in 1960. 


1960 census data on Negro population char- 
acteristics are not available for cities with 
fewer than 1,000 Negroes, the present anal- 
ysis was limited to the 413 communities 
(from among the original 673) with Negro 
populations in excess of this figure. Also, 
since non-linear estimation is cumbersome 
with several independent variables, a linear 
approximation to the S-shaped curve, in the 
form of an additive function in log N and 
(log N)*, was used. This approximating 
function reproduces the shape of ‘the S-curve 
(Figure 1), except for the lower bend. How- 
ever, because of the required deletion of 
communities with small Negro populations, 
the discrepancy between the curves was ex- 
pected to be negligible. 

Columns 1 and 2 of Table 3 present 
results from fitting the S-curve and the 
polynomial in log N to disorder data from 
the 413 communities. In Column 1, the R? 


nonwhite median education. Indicators of relative 
deprivation: percent of nonwhite males employed 
in traditionally Negro occupations divided by white 
figure; nonwhite median family income divided by 
white income; nonwhite unemployment rate divided 
by white rate; nonwhite median education divided 
by white education; percent nonwhite (yx). In- 
dicators of political responsiveness: population per 
councilman; percent of city council elected et 
large; presence of nonpartisan elections; presence 


of mayor-council government (all variables in this - 


cluster are from The Municipal Yearbook, 1967). 

Percent nonwhite was included with the indi- 
cators of relative deprivation because an alternative 
explanation, which emphasizes interracial competi- 
tion, can also be associated with this cluster of 
variables. See Spilerman (1970b:641). 


t 


values are shown for the S-curve, which was 
estimated by the non-linear method; while 
in Column 2 the corresponding values for the 
approximating polynomial, 4 estimated by 
least squares, are presented. It is evident 
from these entries that the polynomial in 
log N provides a reasonable approximation 
in each region. Column 3 contains the R? 
values from a regression equation in which 
the 16 community characteristics have been 
added to the log N terms. Inclusion of these 
16 variables is seen to explain only 3.9 addi- 
tional percentage points of the variation in 
the non-South, but 9.2 percentage points in 
the South, Consequently, the results in Table 
3 present further evidence for the contention 
that different processes were operating in the 
two regions. The thesis that Negro popula- 
tion size is the sole community characteristic 
relevant to explaining the number of dis- 
orders in a city again appears to be sup- 
ported only with respect to the non-South. 
Negro population size is also a variable of 
immense importance in the South, but it 
apparently is not the only determinant of 
disorder-proneness. 


1t In the previous study (Spilerman 1970b), the 
dependent variable was transformed according to 


VD' +34, where D’=D (the number of disorders 
in a city) for D<5, and D’=5 for D>S. The 
square root transform is recommended for a Pois- 
son variate to stabilize its variance (Goulden, 1952: 
98). In this study, since the shape of the curve 
is being emphasized, the untransformed variable D 
is used. With respect to the significance of inde- 
pendent variables, the results with the two versions 
of the dependent variable are identical. 
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Table 3. Percent of Variance in Number of Disorders Explained by Negro Popula- 
tion Size and by Subsequent Addition of 16 iene aracteristics, 
by Region. 
2 
R” (x 100) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
S-shaped Dœ at b, log N Dat by log (3) - (2) 
urve 2 
: + b, (log N) + b, (log N)? 
+ 16 Community á 
Characteristics 
Non-South 5.9 (258) 
South 9.2 155 
(413) 





āSee Table 4 for listing of the 16 community characteristics. 


baud cities in the contiguous U.S. with total population greater than 25,000 and 
Negro population greater than 1,000 in 1960. 


Which community characteristics are re- 
lated to the distribution of racial disorders 
in the South? To investigate this question, 
we ran separate regressions with the vari- 
ables from each indicator cluster. The re- 
sults are reported in Table 4. Column 1 pre- 
sents the proportion of variation m number 
of disorders accounted for by each cluster 
acting separately. In Columns 2 and 3 the 
unique components of variation explained 
by a cluster, controlling for the variables in 
another, are shown. In Column 2 the unique 
contribution to R* made by the two Negro 
population variables is presented; while in 
Column 3 the unique contribution of each 
cluster, controlling on the Negro population 
terms, is shown. 

The large magnitude of the entries in 
Column 2 is not surprising since the preced- 
ing analyses have already underscored the 
paramount importance of the Negro popula- 
tion variables, Since the model of disorder- 
proneness we are using attributes conceptual 
priority to the Negro population variables 
(Spilerman, 1970b:643-645), the relevant 
findings for assessing the roles played by dif- 
ferent clusters of community characteristics 
are the entries presented in Column 3. From 
these values it is apparent that the indi- 
cators of political responsiveness substan- 
tially account for the additional variation 
explained by the community characteristics 
in the South. 

The significance of this cluster is entirely 


attributable to two of its four variables— 
the dummy variables for nonpartisan vs. 
partisan elections, and mayor-council vs. 
other administrative structure. It was hy- 
pothesized (Spilerman, 1970b:641) tbat 
partisan elections and a mayor-council struc- 
ture form a consistent pair, in that each 
arrangement should promote political re- 
sponsiveness to minority group interests. 
With this interpretation of the indicators, 
the results are contradictory. Controlling on 
the Negro population terms and on the 
other variables in the political structure 
cluster, number of disorders is positively 
correlated both with the presence of non- 
partisan elections (r=.241), and with a 
mayor-council structure (r=.177). 

We may speculate upon a different inter- 
pretation of these indicators. Crain et al. 
(1969) have suggested an alternative formu- 
lation of the structural determinants of mu- 
nicipal responsiveness which also involves 
these two variables.+> In an investigation of 
the relevance of community political struc- 
ture to the fluoridation decision, they con- 
clude that an elected official, such as a 
mayor, in a nonpartisan town is highly vul- 
nerable to public opinion and, therefore, 
likely to refrain from taking controversial 
actions. “When elections are partisan, the 
office holder can rely on a party endorsement 


15J am indebted to Robert Alford for bringing 
the Crain, Katz, and Rosenthal discussion to my 
attention. 


kii 
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Tane 4. Peecent oy VARIANCE IN NUMBER oy Disorpers 
EXPLAINED BY CLUSTER ALONE (1); spy Non-waits Poru- 
LATION VARIABLES WHEN AFTER CLUSTER (2); 
AND BY CLUSTER WHEN ENTERED arrer NON-WHITE Poru- 
LATION VARIABLES (3); For SOUTH. 


Variable (1) (2) (3) 
Cluster® 

Non-white 

Population 31.6 -=== =.=- 
Social Dis- 

organization 0:7. 32.2 1.3 
Absolute 

Deprivation 5.9 26.9 1.2 
Relative Š 

Deprivation 13.9 20.0 2.3 
Political 

Structure 20.1 17.5 6.0 


All Clusters 
Except Non- 
white Popula- 
tion 


All Clusters 


a All vartables are from the 1960 Census of Population 
unless otherwise indicated in notes b-f. 

b Non-white population variables are: 
population), [Log (non-white population)*]. 

e Indicators of social diso tion are: Percent change 
in total population; percent change in non-white population; 
percent of housing units dilapidated in 1950 (1950 Census 
of Population). 

4 Indicators of absolute deprivation are: Percent of non- 
white males employed in traditionally Negro occupations 
(service workers, household workers, laborers); non-white 
male unemployment rate; non-white median family income; 
non-white median education. 

e Indicators of relative deprivation are: Percent of non- 
white males employed in traditionally Negro occupations 
divided by white figure; non-white median family income 
divided by white income; non-white unemployment rate 
divided by white rate; non-white median education divided 


by white education; percent non-white (x). 

f Indicators of political responsiveness are: Population per 
councilman; percent of city council elected at large; presence 
of nonpartisan elections; presence of mayor-council govern- 
ment (all variables in this cluster are from the Municipal 
Yearbook, 1967). 


Log (non-white 


to guarantee a certain stability in his sup- 
port .. .. In contrast, in a non-partisan 
system any group of citizens can agree to 
find a candidate for office and support him 
.. . (Crain eż al, 1969:191-92). As a 
consequence, “the lack of a strong executive 
[in a nonpartisan/mayor-council town] 
might mean an effort to shirk responsibility 
for action in an area of controversy ... .” 
(Crain ef al., 1969:203). 


Much of the racial turmoil in the South 


has been related to civil rights protests—to 
demands by Negroes for integration, munici- 
pal jobs, and higher wages—in short, to 


issues requiring political negotiation. Ac- 
cording to Crain et al.’s thesis, the communi- 
ties which would be least capable of com- 
promising with Negro protestors would be 
the nonpartisan/mayor-council cities. This 
argument therefore suggests an interaction 
effect between the two dimensions of political 
organization—-a mayor-council arrangement 
should have very different meaning for the 
prospects of resolving community conflict in 
a party system than where elections are 
nonpartisan. Examination of the data pro- 
vides some support for their contention. 
Controlling on the Negro population vari- 
ables, presence of nonpartisan elections adds 
.36 expected disorders to a city (b-coeffi- 
cient); presence of a mayor-council structure 
adds .13 expected disorders; while the pres- 
ence of a nonpartisan/mayor-council ar- 
rangement adds an additional 41 expected 
disorders above the additive effects. How- 
ever, although these regression coefficients 
are consistent with the interaction thesis, 
owing to the small number of nonpartisan/ 
mayor-council cities (15 among 155 South- 
ern cities), the interaction term As not 


significant. 


IV. PREDICTING DISORDERS FROM NEGRO 
POPULATION SIZE 


The above findings, particularly for the 
non-South, suggest an efficient procedure for 
predicting the location of future disorders. 
Assuming that racial disturbances will con- 
tinue to be responses to the same type of 
stimuli which caused the spate of disorders 
during 1961-68 (namely, frustrations which 
are uniformly felt by Negroes in all sections 
of the country), then predictions based upon 
Negro population size alone should provide 
an accurate estimate of the distribution of 
future disorders. 

To evaluate the utility of this approach, 
we used disturbance data for 1961-67 to 
predict the location of the 1968 disorders. 
Separate S-shaped curves were estimated for 
each region from the earlier data; then, 
using these curves, we calculated a disorder- 
proneness value for each community. The 
resulting values therefore define the relation 
between Negro population and outbreaks of 
racial violence which existed during 1961- 
67. In order to predict the locations of 
the 1968 disturbances, these values were 
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standardized to sum to the actual number 
of disorders in 1968. This is necessary be- 
cause the explanations considered in this 
investigation relate to the distribution of 
disorders among cities, not to the absolute 
number which occurred in the nation. 

How good are the estimates produced 
from, these calculations? Since the prediction 
for a city is usually a fraction (expressing 
an expected number of incidents in 1968), 
while the actual data are integers (the num- 
ber of disorders which occurred in a city), 
only aggregate figures for groups of cities 
can be meaningfully compared. Table 5 pre- 
sents the predicted and empirical distribu-. 
tions of disorders for 1968, by region. In 
each panel of this table the cities have been 
grouped into six categories, ranging from 
the most disorder-prone communities (those 
with largest Negro populations) to the least 
disorder-prone (cities with smallest Negro 
populations), The divisions were selected to 
place an equal number of predicted disorders 
in each cell, except for the most disorder- 
prone category. It was arbitrarily decided 
to place 15 cities in that category in the 
' non-South, and 5 in the South. Otherwise, 
too few cities would be present to permit 
stable estimates. 

Once again very different results char- 
acterize the two regions. In the non-South, 
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the empirical distribution of disorders (Col- 
umn 2) appears quite similar to the pre- 
dicted distribution (Column 1) (°s= 1.85, 
insignificant at the .10 level) and, moreover, 
the departures from the predicted values do 
not show a systematic trend. By contrast, 
in the South, the predictions from the 
1961-67 distribution result in a poor match 
with the actual events (x75 = 20.8, significant 
at the .001 level). It is also noteworthy that 
the deviations are clearly systematic here: 
There was a tendency in 1968 for small 
Negro population communities to become 
increasingly disorder-prone, relative to larger 
ghettos in this region. 

These findings further underscore the re- 
sults obtained in Section III, namely, while 
Negro population size may substantially ac- 
count for the explainable variation in num- 
ber of disorders in the non-South, the etiol- 
ogy of disturbances in the South is not so 
simply dealt with. One possibility, regarding 
the shift in disorder-proneness in the South 
to small Negro population communities, is 
that more accurate data are available for 
1968 than for earlier years. Indeed, the 
Lemberg Center’s Riot Data Review was 
first published for 1968 and this source is 
far more comprehensive than the compila- 
tions of earlier disorders. However, deficien- 
cies in the data are unlikely to be responsible 


Table 5. Predicted and Actual Number of Disorders for 1968, by Negro Population 
Size, Largest (1) to Smallest (6), by Region, 


Negro , Non-South® South? 

Popul. (1) (2) K (1) 2 N 
Size Predicted© Actual (Cities) Predicted® Actual (Cities) 
l 12.2 3 5 
2 6.6 5 5 
3 Z 6.1 5 8 
4 2 6.0 6 14 
5 3 5.7 11 33 
6 5.3 12 107 

Total 41.9 42 172 





“parameter values of S-curve fit te 1961-67 disorder data from non-South are: ae 
; ; me 


2.212; B21.309 x 10’; 692.898 x 10 


y=8.344 x 10 


bparameter values of 1961-67 S-curve for South are: a=1.168; 8=2.260 x 10°; = 


1.120 x 10°; y=4.420 x 10 


“Total predicted disorders were standardized to sum to empirical total for the re- 


gion in 1968. 


Bi 
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for the noted shift because of the regional 
difference in results. Presumably, any bias 
in compilations of the earlier disorders to- 
ward underrepresenting disturbances in small 
communities would also hold for the non- 
South. l 

' A more likely possibility concerns the 
particular experiences of Negroes in small 
Southern communities. Small communities 
in this region have been notorious for their 
extensive control over Negro residents 
through the use of economic intimidation 
and repressive police practices (Vander Zan- 
den, 1966:232-34). The adaptation by Ne- 
groes to this circumstance has commonly 
been one of passivity and servility 
(Matthews and Prothro, 1966:262). For ex- 
ample the “folk Negro” stereotype is asso- 
ciated principally with small towns and 
rural places in the South, not with metro- 
politan areas. For this reason, Negroes in 
small Southern communities may have 
lagged behind those living elsewhere in de- 
veloping racial solidarity, and in collectively 
expressing outrage at instances of the brutal 
treatment of black persons, However, 1968 
was probably a watershed year for residents 
of these communities because of the assassi- 
nation of Martin Luther King. The high 
esteem in which he was held by Negroes 
is well known (e.g., Brink and Harris, 1967: 
54); also, his movement was Southern- 
based, which may have made his career 
particularly salient to Negroes in this region. 
Thus, his death may have stunned these 
previously passive persons into participating 
in the black consciousness which had been 
developing elsewhere in the country. These 
comments provide one argument which is 
consistent with the noted increase in dis- 
order-proneness among small Negro popula- 
tion communities in the South, relative to 
large ghettos, . 

An alternate possibility, though one not 
inconsistent with the preceding contention, 
involves the dual-phase history of Negro 
protest in the South during the 1960s. In 
the early years of this decade, the focus of 
militant civil rights activity—boycotts, free- 
dom rides, sit-ins, and other actions by 
SCLC, SNCC, and CORE-——was upon segre- 
gation and discrimination in Southern set- 
tings. In a number of instances, racial 


violence followed in the wake of. tensions 
generated in a community by these pro- 
tests.1® Since the location of civil rights ac- 
tivity in the early 1960’s was, to a dis- 
proportionate extent, in communities with 
sizable Negro populations (Birmingham, 
Montgomery, Jacksonville, and Savannah 
are some cities which witnessed demonstra- 
tions and experienced disorders in subse- 
quent days), the noted decrease in disorder- 
proneness among large Negro population 
centers, relative to smaller communities, 
could reflect the contraction of traditional 
civil rights protests in the South in recent 
years. 

Both of these arguments suggest that the 
distribution of Negro uprisings in the South 
may be converging to the pattern which has 


prevailed in the non-South throughout the ' 


decade. If this assertion is correct; then the 
1968 disorders in this region should conform 
more closely to the relationship between Ne- 
gro population size and outbreaks of racial 
violence which has been characteristic of 
the non-South than to the earlier relation 
between these variables in the South. To 
investigate this possibility, the 1961-67 
curve for the non-South was used together 
with the Negro population figures for South- 
ern cities to compute an expected number of 
disturbances for each city, contingent upon 
the non-South relation. 

The results are reported in Table 6. In 
Column 1 the grouping of disorders which 
was used in panel B of Table 5 is again 
presented. In Column 2 the number of dis- 
orders predicted for each category from the 
1961-67 curve for the non-South is re- 
ported, It is evident from a comparison of 
these two distributions that the non-South 
relation is eminently more successful in pre- 
dicting the 1968 disturbances in the South 
than is the curve constructed from the 
earlier disorders in this region. Conse- 
quently, the contention that the distribution 
of outbreaks in the South has been converg- 
ing over time to the pattern which has been 


16 Disorders which could be directly linked to 
civil rights protests or to other organized activities 
were deleted from the analysis. In many instances, 
however, the decision as to whether a. disturbance 
was “spontaneous” or derivative of some earlier 
protest was arbitrary. 
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Table 6. Predicted and Actual Dig- . 
orders for South in 1968, 
from Non-South Curve for 
1961-67, by Negro Population 
Size, ® 


(2) N 
{cities} 


(1) 
Actual predicted” 


S»predictions are from 8-curve for non- 
South, 1961-67. See footnote (a) in 
Table 5 for parameter values. 

Drotal predicted disorders were stan- 
dardizsed to sum to. eupirical total for 
South in 1968. 


characteristic of the non-South is supported 
by the analysis. Whether for the reasons 
cited above, or for others, it appears that 
Negroes in this region have begun to re- 
spond to the frustrations associated with 
being black in much the same manner that 
Northern Negroes have throughout the 
1960’s. 


VY. CONCLUSIONS 


The question of the adequacy of an ex- 
planation has rarely been treated in a sys- 
tematic fashion. In this paper, this matter 
was addressed with respect to a recently pro- 
posed explanation for the distribution of 
racial disorders in the 1960’s. It has been 
argued (Spilerman, 1970b) that these inci- 
dents were primarily responses to depriva- 
tions which are felt by Negroes living in all 
cities in the country. A number of factors 
were cited in that study as having operated 
to override the impact of community varia- 
tions in the material situation of Negroes 
as a potential source of unrest. Among these 
are the reliance by Negroes upon the federal 
government to promote equality, the emer- 
gence of a racial identity which transcends 
community boundaries, and the wide avail- 
ability of television. Each of these factors— 
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a potential source of disappointment to Ne- 
groes in all cities, a common cognitive 
structure for interpreting events in. racial 
terms, and a news medium structured by 
network programming—serves to promote 
geographic uniformity in the si of 
frustrating stimuli. 

The findings reported in this paper both 
qualify and strengthen the above contention. 
The explanation is qualified in that, while 
originally proposed as applicable to disorders 
in all sections of the country, upon closer 
inspection it has been found to be appropri- 
ate mainly to outbreaks in the non-South. 
With respect to this region, however, the 
contention is bolstered by evidence from 
three separate analyses which suggest that 
practically all the variation in number of 
disorders that can be explained using com- 
munity level variables may be already ac- 
counted for by Negro population size. In the 
non-South, then, Negroes appear to have been 
responding as a cohesive ethnic unit, not as 
residents of 501 autonomous communities 
provoked by their parochial frustrations. 

For the South, the results are less straight- 
forward. Two political structure variables 
were found to be related to racial turmoil 
and, by one interpretation, they suggest that 
disorders were more likely where municipal 
officials lacked the structural support to 
make unpopular decisions (such as to com- 
promise with civil rights protestors). Over 
time, however, the distribution of disorders 
among Southern cities has converged to the 
pattern which has been prevalent in the 
non-South, suggesting that black conscious- 
ness is beginning to pervade even small 
Southern communities. 

Several additional points warrant com- 
ment in order to place these findings in 
proper perspective. First, this investigation 
has been restricted to ascertaining the 
causes of rioting as they relate to the loca- 
tions of the disorders. The problem we have 
considered is whether particular institutional 
arrangements make for disorder-proneness. 
It is not possible to explain the over-time 


variation in number of outbreaks from these - 


results or, in particular, to account for their 
sudden upsurge in the mid-1960’s. Hypothe- 
ses have been advanced on this matter, the 
most common being that the gap between 
expectations and reality has increased for 
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the Negro during the Kennedy and Johnson 
presidencies (National Advisory Commis- 
sion, 1968:106-110; Fogelson, 1968:38- 
39). The findings reported in this study, 
however, neither support nor contradict this 
or any other explanation of the over-time 
change. They are relevant to explanations 
of the temporal variation only in one way. 
By showing the national character to the 
outbreaks, they suggest that it will not be 
possible to choose among alternative expla- 
nations which are consistent with the trend 
in the national rate during the 1960’s. 

A second qualification concerns our ability 
to generalize from these conclusions to fu- 
ture disorders. It is not necessarily the case 


that the location of racial violence in sub-- 


sequent years, if it should occur, will follow 
the relationships reported in this study. For 
that matter, trends are at work which may 
make these results idiosyncratic of the 1960’s. 
Negro mayors have recently been elected in 
several cities and more are likely to follow. 
Militant nationalist groups, possibly pre- 
pared to employ violent means,'? have be- 
come established in other cities. At the same 
time, accompanying the election of Richard 
Nixon, the federal government has become 
less articulate as a proponent of Negro 
rights.1® In combination, these trends may 
mean that explanations of the location of 
future disorders will require a consideration 
of community characteristics. Correspond- 
ingly, there is evidence that community 
conditions were related to the location of 
racial violence in the first half of this cen- 
tury (Lieberson and Silverman, 1965). This 
is not at all surprising since the factors 
enumerated in the preceding discussion as 
having induced geographic uniformity onto 
the pattern of Negro aggression during the 


17 At this writing, December 1969, the Chicago 
and Los Angeles police have just raided the Black 
Panthers’ headquarters in the two cities. The lo- 
cation of militant black groups would also be 
related to the distribution of future disturbances 
if police instigated actions against them provoke 
community uprisings. 

18 Following expectational theory, Bowen and 
Masotti (1968:24-25) suggest that the racial dis- 
orders of the 1960’s may have been expressions 
of frustration in a milieu of hope and optimism. 
Negro aggression during a mood of futility and 
despair may take a very different form, possibly 
one of organized guerrilla attacks. 
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1960’s were hardly present before World 
War II. 

In addition to these qualifications on gen- 
eralizing from the findings, a final comment 
on the concept of randomness seems neces- 
sary. What is intended by the claim that 
the results for the non-South are consistent 
with +? a complete explanation of disorder- 
proneness in that additional variables may be 
unable to reduce the unexplained variation? 
After all, at least theoretically, variables 
could be introduced to account for the prob- 
ability of a car accident at a particular 
street corner in a ghetto, and even for the 
strolling behavior of every individual in the 
city. 

As used in this study, randomness is tied 
to the level of observation. The findings re- 
ported here therefore apply only to com- 
munity as the unit of investigation. No 
inference is intended with respect to observa- 
tions at a different conceptual level, such as 
using the individual person as the analytic 
unit and predicting the occurrence of dis- 
turbances from the interactions among indi- 
viduals. Following Nagel (1961:331-333), 
we therefore distmguish between relative 
chance and absolute chance. Under absolute 
chance, random behavior is held to be “un- 
caused.” Under relative chance, the random 
behavior observed at one level may have 
causal antecedents at a different conceptual 
level. For our purpose, the weaker assump- 
tion of relative chance is sufficient. Never- 
theless, with regard to theorizing on the 
relationship between community organiza- 
tion and disorder-proneness, reductionist 
explanations have little utility. 


19 This phrase is intended to convey the fact 
that it is not possible to prove an explanation 
by empirical examination. The burden of this pa- 
per has been an attempt to disconfirm a thesis 
by subjecting it to several tests. What can be 
said is that, because these attempts failed, the 
explanation is now more credible. For a discus- 
sion on the logic of theory verification see Stinch- 
combe (1968:15-56), 
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This paper presents a test of several hypotheses regarding the conditions under which publics 
will identify a collective disturbance as a social protest. Data consist of reactions of white 
respondents to the Watts Riot. An Index of Protest Definition is presented, Findings indicate 
that protest definition is most strongly predicted by credibility based upon a predisposing 
experience or ideology. Forming subjective common cause with protestors appears to be 
related to protest definition only among those of higher SES. Protest definition is weakly 
related to belief in support from the group the protestors claim to represent. Perceiving 
the disturbance as an appeal for help is positively refuted to protest definition, while experi- 
ence of threat does not independently predict protest definition. The relationship between 


conciliation and protest definition ts inconclusive. 


HE investigations stimulated by rioting 

and other forms of collective public 

disturbance have generally been di- 
rected toward identifying the causes for such 
behavior rather than their consequences. 
However, since many disturbances occur 
in the context of sustained collective efforts 
to bring about social reforms, there is 
special merit in assessing the effects of col- 
lective outbursts on the fate of the associated 
reform efforts. 

There are many facets to any complete 
assessment of consequences, but one crucial 
component is undoubtedly the meaning that 
is attached to the outburst by publics in 
the larger community. During and im- 
mediately after such an event, the commu- 
nity is overwhelmed with massive efforts by 
special interest groups to use the disturbance 
to further their own purposes. But publics 
are responsive to some of these efforts and 
unresponsive to others, depending upon how 
they see the broad outlines of the event. 
One of the most important distinctions is 
between seeing the disturbance as an un- 
derstandable expression of social protest, 
in contrast to seeing it as the unleashing 


* The data used in this analysis were gathered 
in 1965 by Richard T. Morris and Vincent Jeffries 
as part of the Los Angeles Riot Study adminis- 
tered by the Institute of Government and Public 
Affairs at the University of California, Los Angeles. 
Funds for the research were provided by a grant 
from the Office of Economic Opportunities. Com- 
puter services were provided by San Fernando 
Valley State College Computer Center. 
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of massive criminal or anti-social behavior 
or a concerted group effort to overthrow 
the system of government to which the gen- 
eral populace is committed. We assume that 
protest definitions are more favorable to 
the >romotion of social reforms than other 
defiritions. 

Elsewhere we have offered a speculative 
analysis of the conditions under which 
publics will identify a collective disturbance 
as an expression of social protest (Tumer, 
196¢). Although gathered for a different 
purpose, data from the study of white com- 
munity reactions to the outburst in South 
Central Los Angeles in 1965, commonly 
known as the “Watts Riot,” can be used to 
test some of these speculations in a pro- 
visicnal way.1 


AN INDEX OF PROTEST DEFINITION 


An act of social protest has been defined 
as including all of the following elements: 
“the action expresses a grievance, a con- 
viction of wrong or injustice; the protestors 
are unable to correct the condition directly 


1Tata for this study consist of 583 interviews 
with whites living in Los Angeles, California. The 
sample design provided for gathering 100 inter- 
views in six communities in the Los Angeles metro- 
politen area. Two communities were selected to 
represent each of three levels of socioeconomic 
statuz—high, middle and low. One community at 
each level was an all white community, the other ' 
contzined an approximately equal number of blacks 
and whites. ARN have a population containing less 
than 10% Spanish surnames. 
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by their own efforts; the action is intended 
to draw attention to the grievances; the 
action is further meant to provoke ameli- 
orative steps by some target group; and 
the protestors depend upon some combina- 
tion of sympathy “and fear to move the 
target group in their behalf” (Turner, 1959: 
816). 

Three items in the survey of white re- 

actions to Watts seem to express the more 
important elements, and can thus serve as 
an index of protest definition. In answer to 
the question, “Some people say that the 
riot, rebellion, etc. was a Negro protest. 
Do you agree with that point of view?” 
the “yes” answer was given by 54% (Morris 
and Jeffries, 1967:5). Answering the ques- 
tion, “What do you think caused the riot, 
etc.?,” 33% said: current unfair treatment, 
history of injustice, police brutality or other 
- sympathetic responses and combinations. 
The comparison question, “What steps do 
you think should be taken to prevent further 
riots, etc.?” produced 56% protest answers 
as follows: better jobs, housing, education, 
etc., change white attitudes, and other 
sympathetic answers. 
_ When the items are appropriately di- 
chotomized and cross-tabulated (Table 1), 
each is substantially related to the other, but 
the relationships are not so high as to make 
them redundant. Combming dichotomized 
responses to the three items produces an 
Index of Protest Definition (hereafter re- 
ferred to as IPD), whose values range from 
zero—when none of the responses qualify 
as protest definitions—to three, when all 
the responses indicate protest definitions.* 
When the IPD is dichotomized as closely as 
possible to the median, the 52% (288) of 
the sample scoring O or 1 on the index are 
classified as not making a protest definition, 
while those scoring 2 or 3 are included among 
the 48% (263), classified as making a pro- 
test definition. 

A pair of questions regarding the purpose 
of the disturbances provide a limited valida- 


2 Responses are fairly evenly distributed as fol- 
lows: 0, 18%, (105); 1, 26%, (152); 2, 24%, 
(141); 3, 19%, (108). For most purposes the index 
was dichotomized, enabling us to include a few 
more cases in which one question was not answered, 
but in which the answer could not have altered 
placement in the dichotomy. 
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tion for the Index. Subjects were asked, 
“Do you think the riot, etc., had a purpose 
or goal?” Those who replied affirmatively 
were then asked, “What was the purpose?” 
Purposes were classified as (1) to call at- 
tention to problems or injustice, air griev- 
ances, change the situation, solve problems, 
or get help; and (2) show deviance, desire 
to get unjustified material gains, unjustified 
complaints, or conspiracy. In an exception- 
ally strong relationship, 77% of the people 
who gave the former answers were identified 
as protest definers by the IPD, compared 
with only 23% of persons giving the latter 
answers (y=.82, p<.001, 1 df). This ob- 
servation is consistent with the idea of pro- 
test as Communication more than coercion 
or direct action. 











Table 1. Interrelationships among Pro- 
test Label, Cause, and Pre- 
vention. 

Cause 
Not 
Protest? Protest Protest Total 
Protest 132 171 303 
Not Protest 45 194 239 
Total 177 365 542 
y~.54, p<.001 
Cause 
Not 
Prevention Protest Protest Total 
Protest 143 162 305 
Not Protest "36 180 216 
Total 179 342 521 
y=.64, p<.001 
Prevention 
Not 
Protest? Protest Protest Total 
Protest 203 94 297 
Not Protest 99 122 221 
Total 302 216 518 


y=,.45, p<.001 
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Evidence that addition of the cause and 
prevention questions to the labeling ques- 
tion makes a more valid index comes from 
a standard probe included in the interview 
schedule. Subjects who agreed that the dis- 
turbance was a Negro protest were asked, 
“What do you think it was a protest 
against?” Answers were classified as (1) cur- 
rent unfair treatment, historical injustices, or 
police brutality; and (2). the triggering inci- 
dent or unjustified protest. Eighty-six per- 
cent of the 287 persons who were asked the 
probe question gave answers in the former 
group. Eighty-one percent of these respon- 
dents were classified as protest definers using 
the dichotomized IPD, compared with only 
45% of respondents giving answers in the 
second group (y=.67, p< .001, 1 df.). 

There is a substantial relationship be- 
tween IPD and the term used to describe the 
disturbance, with protest definition markedly 
more frequent among the users of trans- 
parently sympathetic terms.? “Riot” is the 
commonest term, and is also the most nearly 
neutral term, dividing respondents fairly 
evenly between protest and nonprotest def- 
initions. Protest definition is highest (80%) 
among persons using terms such as insurrec- 
tion, revolution, and revolt. 

A measure of favorableness-antagonism 
toward blacks shows moderate correlation 
with the IPD (y=.40, P< .001).* We shall 
frequently employ this measure as a control 
in order to insure that we are not simply 
measuring a generalized attitude toward 
blacks in a roundabout fashion. The IPD is 
slightly related to age and sex—females 
and younger age levels more often interpre- 
ting the disturbance as protest. The IPD 
is unrelated to a three-item measure of 
powerlessness based on the work of Seeman 
(1959). 

Main Areas of Inquiry. The meanings 


8 Interviewers always used whatever term the 
respondent selected in any questions which re- 
ferred to the event, 

i The measure of favorability-antagonism toward 
blacks is a composite measure which includes five 
social-distance items, a question pertaining to de- 
gree of trust in blacks, and three statements of 
negative beliefs about blacks. Each type of atti- 
tude is equally weighted in the index. When this 
distribution is dichotomized as closely as possible 
to the median, 53% (291) are classified as favorable 
and 47% (261) as antagonistic. 
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ae 


‘that people attach to.an event reflect a com- 


plex interplay of personal preconceptions 
and emotions, perceivable characteristics of 
the event, and the social relationships to 
which attention is directed by the event. 
From among these many determinants, we 
have singled out the credibility of the pro- 
test image to the individual, the communi- 
cation balance between appeal and threat, 
and conduciveness to gestures of concilia- 
tion. 


CREDIBILITY OF PROTEST 


Sensitszing Experience or Attitude. By 
credibility we mean the ease with which the 
individual can believe that what he is seeing, 
hearing, and reading about is an act of pro- 


: test. An underlying determinant of credibil- 


ity in any realm ‘of life is the presence of 
some prior experience or knowledge or atti- 
tude that prepares the individual for what 
he encounters. A conclusive test would re- 
quire awareness measures taken before the 
disturbance, but we shall make provisional 
examination of this and other credibility 
hypotheses on the basis of responses given 
soon after the disturbance. 

Findings bearing on the hypothesis of 
prior experience and knowledge are as fol- 
lows. (1) Subjects who believe there is 
“some” or “a great deal” of discrimination 
against the Negro in Los Angeles are sub- 
stantially more likely to define the disturb- 
ance as protest (y=.57, p<.001), and the 
relationship is almost unchanged when cases 
are separated into those with favorable and 
unfavorable attitudes toward blacks (Table 
2). (2) As distinguished by a two-item in- 
dex, subjects with positive attitudes toward 
the civil rights movement give substantially 
more protest definitions than subjects with 
unfavorable attitudes (y=.42, p<.001). 
Controlling for favorability toward blacks 
reduces the magnitude of this relationship, 
but it remains highly significant among per- 
sons with favorable attitudes and of border- 
line significance among the unfavorable 
(Table 3). (3) Subjects who reported hav- 
ing participated in any of three types of civil 
rights activity gave substantially more pro- 
test definitions than subjects who had not 
(y= .44, p< .001).5 Controlling for attitude 


5 The basic crogs-tabulations of IPD and belief 
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Table 2. Belief about Amount of Discrimination ry baat Negroes in Los Angeles 
and Index of Protest Definition, by Attitude Toward Negroes. 
All Cases Favorable Toward Antagonistic Toward 
Negroes Negroes 
Great Deal Very Little] Great Deal Very Little|Great Deal Very Little 
IPD or Some or None or Some or None or Some or None 
Protest 48% 23% 
Not Protest 52 77 
Total 100 100 
(329) (196) (158) (115) (83) (146) 


y=.57, p<.001 


toward blacks reduces this relationship very 
little, (4) A three-item index of belief that 


the requests of blacks are just is likewise ` 


substantially related to protest definition 
(y=.50, p<.001). These four basic rela- 
tionships might be viewed as obvious if they 
simply recapitulated the correlation between 
favorable attitudes toward Negroes and pro- 
test definition. But these associations are 
generally larger than the association with 
attitude toward Negroes, and remain sub- 
stantial when the latter is controlled, lending 
plausibility to the assumption that credibil- 
-ity is an independently important determiner 
of protest definition. 

Folk Concept, A second major determi- 
nant of credibility is the relationship be- 
tween the event as it is perceived and the 
generalized conception people have of what 
an act of protest is like. Only one element 
. of the folk concept lent itself to direct and 
uncomplicated examination on the basis of 
the Watts data. If the claim of persons who 
engaged in violence and disruption is to be 
given credit, they must have substantial 
support from the group in whose name they 
are protesting. 

Unfortunately, the three available items 
are ambiguous with respect to this hypothe- 


in discrimination, civil rights attitude, and civil 
rights activity were also controlled for sex, age, 
political party, income, occupation and education. 
Findings strongly suggest the relationships are not 
spurious. Forty-one of 51 partials show a signifi- 
cance level of .05 or less, with most of the nonsig- 
nificant partlals being recorded for occupational 
categories in which the number of cases is less 
than 80. The average correlation (gamma) for 51 
partials is .45. 


y=.57, p<.001 





y=.50, p<.001- 


sis, since one who supported the aims but 
not the methods of rioters could be said 
either to support or oppose the disturbance. 
Consequently even weak relationships may 
be interesting. (1) Subjects who say that 
30% or more of people in the area partici- 
pated are somewhat more likely to give a 
protest definition than subjects who say 
fewer than 30% participated (y=.18, p< 
05). (2) Belief that a large proportion of 
people in the area supported the disturbance 
appears to foster a protest definition, but 
the relationship is not significant. (3) Belief 
that fewer than two-thirds of the people 
in the areas were against the disturbance is 
mildly conducive to protest definition (y= 
.23, p<.02). Hence we find minimal con- 
firmaticn for the hypothesis that identifica- 
tion of a disturbance as protest is more 
credible when there is thought to be sub- 
stantial support and little opposition within 
the constituency. 

Comparison Theory. According to popular 
thinking, those who share a common fate 
are the most likely to understand and sym- 
pathize with each other’s complaints. But 
the long history of failure in efforts to unite 
disadvantaged groups suggests an opposing 
tendency for one group to evaluate another 
group’s complaints by comparison with their 
own situation. Instead of saying, “Yes, I 
understand the Negroes’ complaints because 
I have suffered many of the same disadvan- 
tages myself,” the unskilled white laborer 
is likely to say, “What are they complaining 
about? They are no worse off than we 
are!” For this reason we speculated earlier 
that “groups who are clearly advantaged by 
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Table 3. Civil Rights Attitude and 
Activity and Index of Protest 
Definition, by Attitude To- 
ward Negroes. 





Civil Rights |Civil Rights 
Attitude Activity 














IPD Pos. Neg. Yes No 
















59% 37%!1° 60% 37% 





Prot. 




















































n Not Prot.} 41 63 | 40 63 
5 Total 100 100 | 100 100 
= (278) (257) | (264) (281) 
i y=.42, y=.44, 
p<.001 p< .001 

a Prot. 64$ 4781 64% 47% 

t #] š 

o £ Not Prot.| 36 53 36 53 
ae se a 
‘az Total 100 100 100 100 
F (192) (86) | (183) (101) 
oe y=.33, 72.34, 

E p<.001 p<.001 

wm Prot. 46% 33% 51$ 31% 
Uo 
GE Not Prot.| 54 67 | 49 69 
32 Total | 100 ‘100 | 100 160 
3 (74) (161) | (75) (162) 
a5 y".27, y=.38, 





p<.10 p<.01 






comparison with the ‘protestors’ can find the 
claim of injustice more credible than groups 
less advantaged” (Turner, 1969:819). 

When reported income is divided into 
three categories, there is no significant rela- 
tionship with IPD, though the trivial, ap- 
parent relationship shows more protest defi- 
nition by high than low income respondents, 
with the noticeable break between the low 
and middle income groups. Similarly, occu- 
pation is not significantly related to IPD. 
But a four-category occupational classifica- 
tion shows 11 percentage points fewer pro- 
test definers in the bottom category of blue- 
collar workers than in the three higher 
categories, Educational attainment in four 
categories shows a slight relationship of 
borderline significance (y=.15, p<.05, 3 
df.). But here the break of 10 to 14 percent 
is between the middle categories, namely, 
high school graduates and persons who have 
had some college education. 


If we must choose between the popular 
view of sympathy from shared misfortune 
and comparison theory, the latter is favored 
by these data. The apparent relationship is 
not unilinear, but rather separates people 
whose socioeconomic characteristics are sim- 


ar co those of the “protestors” from people 


of higher SES. 

The common-cause hypothesis can be ex- 
amired in another way. After asking about 
discrimination against Negroes in several 
different situations, interviewers asked, “Do 
you think white people with low incomes 
are discriminated against in any of these 
situations?” and “Have you yourself ever 
been discriminated against?” Both questions 
show weak relationships of borderline sig- 
nificance in the common-cause direction (y= 
.20, p<.05, 1 df, for both relationships) .® 

The different results obtamed for common 
caus? as an objective and as a subjective ` 
phenomenon suggested examining the rela- 
tionships between SES and belief in dis- 
crimination against self and low income 
whit2s and their joint effect upon protest 
defirition. With minor discrepancies the re- 
sults show that for all three measures of 
SES the belief in discrimination against self 
and against low income whites increases as 
SES increases. In the most striking instance, 
46% of respondents without a high school 
education, as opposed to 73% of college 
graduates, believe that low income whites 
are discriminated against. Comparison the- 
ory is thus favored by the data over a 
common-cause interpretation. 

The joint relationship between SES, our 
two measures of subjective common cause 
and IPD, is shown in Table 4, The tendency 
of the lowest SES levels to give a protest 
definition least frequently remains regard- 
less pf whether subjective common cause is 
present or not, and the percent giving a 
protest definition is quite similar in the 
partials to that obtained in the original re- 
lationships. Opinions regarding the existence 
of discrimination against self or others ap- 
pear to have almost no effect here. 


6F5ur similar questions regarding unfavorable 
police practices showed no relationships to IPD. 
For most whites the police came into their lives 
only incidentally and occasionally, so their beliefs 
and ettitudes about police may be of little signifi- 
cance for protest definition. 
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Table 4. Percent oe Protest Defi- 
nition According to Socio- 
economic Status, Controlling 
for Belief in Discrimination 
Against Low-Income Whites and 
Against Self. 
Disc. Low Disc. Self 
Inc. White 
Yes Yes No 
Occ.: 
B-C 37% 35%] 38% 38% 
C & Sales 55 44 40 53 
M' gerial 56 47 62 49 
Prof, 59 38 59 45 
(141) (88) (78) (173) 
p<.20 peNS |p2NS p~=NS 
y=-.26 yr-.Q09}y=-.27 y=-.10 
Bd.: 
0-11 Yrs. 44% 42% 41$ 45% 
H.S. Grad. 39 42 43 40 
Some Col. 57 45 59 52 
Col. Grad. 65 32 69 46 
(276) (198)| (138) (384) 
p<.02 p=NS p<.10 p#KS_ 
y=-.27 yu~.04 y=. 32 y=-.07 
Inc. 
Low 45% 40% 50$ 40$ 
Mid. 49 45 55 46 
High 55 39 58 46 
(280) (209)) (141) (395) 
pP=NS peNS j;p=NS  peNs 


yur~.l3 y2-.04 y=- 10 y=-.05 


However, a very different picture emerges 
at the high end of the SES scale. Here sub- 
jective common cause has a noteworthy ef- 
fect—respondents much more often giving 
protest definitions if they believe they have 
been discriminated against or that low in- 
come whites are discriminated against. The 
findings thus appear to indicate that subjec- 
tive common cause affects protest definition 
only among those who are in a clearly more 
advantaged position than the protestors. 
From another perspective, the results tenta- 
tively suggest that the definition of a given 
event as protest may stem in part from 
a broader perception and experience of social 
injustice, which predisposes the individual 
to be sympathetic to appeals for ameliora- 
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tion from a potentially wide variety of 
groups. 


APPEAL, THREAT, AND CONCILIATION 


The remaining hypotheses deal with com- 
munication and interaction processes. In the 
communication process, an optimal combi- 
nation of appeal and threat messages maxi- 
mizes the chance that a disturbance will be 
interpreted as social protest. We have no 
way with the present data to compare 
degrees of appeal and threat, so that we can- 
not assay the optimal balance hypothesis. 
But we can examine some indirect indicators 
of appeal and threat in the message received 
by our sample of Los Angeles whites. 

Appeal. A public fails to identify a dis- 
turbance as protest when the appeal—the 
identification of grievances and the call for 
help—is too soft to be heard, or when the 
threat to the hearer is so loud that it drowns 
out the appeal. Our data do not tell us 
what the persons interviewed actually heard, 
but we shall make inferences from what our 
subjects say other people heard. 

Eighty-two percent of all the persons in- 
terviewed thought the disturbances had made 
whites more aware of Negro problems; so 
we can assume that minimally effective com- 
munication of the appeal component took 
place on a wide scale. (1) Protest definitions 
were somewhat more common among person 
who stated that whites were now more 
aware of Negro problems than among per- 
sons answering “less aware” or “no change” 
(y=.27, p<.05, 2 df). (2) As predicted, 
the largest proportion of protest definitions 
(50%) is found among persons who believe 
whites are more sympathetic than before, 
and the lowest proportion (39%) is among 
persons who say whites are less sympathetic, 
with “no change” taking the intermediate 
position (48%) (y=.28, p<.001, 2 df). 
(3) The question, “Do you think the riot, 
etc., increased or decreased the gap between 
the races?” has a moderately substantial and 
highly significant relationship with IPD 
(y= .44, p<.001), but the difference is en- 
tirely between those who believe there is 
negative change and those who see either 
favorable change or no change. (4) In an- 
swer to the query, “Do you think the riot, 
etc. helped or hurt the Negro’s cause?” 799% 
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said it hurt their cause. This reply showed 
a substantial and significant relationship to 
IPD, with 77% of persons who said it 
helped the cause and only 39% of persons 
who said it hurt the cause, defining the 
disturbance as protest (y=.68, p<.001, 1 
df). 

When attitude toward blacks is held con- 
stant, the weak relationship between IPD 
and the awareness question drops below the 
minimum significance criterion, though the 
magnitude of the relationship as measured 
by gamma is not greatly reduced. The rela- 
tionship between IPD and the sympathy 
question drops to a trivial level among per- 
sons who are antagonistic toward blacks, but 
remains moderate and significant among 
those who are favorable in their attitude 
(y=.31, p<.01, 1 df). For the other two 
questions, relationships remain substantial 
and significant. Hence most of the support 
we have found for the appeal hypothesis re- 
mains when we employ a dichotomous con- 
trol for attitude toward blacks. 

Threat. The threat hypothesis says that 
too little threat fails to win attention for 
the appeal and too much threat diverts at- 
tention away from the appeal. We have as- 
sumed that the magnitude of the Watts dis- 
order was sufficient to insure the necessary 
minimum of threat for most white citizens. 
Hence the hypothesis is simplified to state 
that persons who experience excessive threat 
are less likely to define the events as social 
protest than those who experience more 
moderate threat. 

(1) A fairly direct measure of the sense 
of threat comes from the question, “During 
the time of the riot, etc., did you feel fear 
for yourself or your family’s safety?” A 
small difference in protest definition in the 
predicted direction does not come close to 
minimum significance standards.” (2) The 
questions——‘Did you, at any time, consider 
using firearms to protect yourself or your 
family?” and “Do you approve of white 
people buying guns to protect themselves 


TSex is moderately related to IPD, strongly re- 
lated to both fear and opinions regarding the use 
of firearms. For these reasons cross-tabulations 
pertaining to the threat hypothesis are controlled 
for sex as well as attitude towards blacks. The 
relationship between IPD and fear is not improved 
when these controls are used. 
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durirg the riots, etc.?”—were moderately 
but significantly related to IPD in the pre- 
dicted direction (y = .33, .23; p< .001, <.01; 
1 df}. Controls show that among males who 
are entagonistic toward blacks the negative 
relationship between IPD and approving of 
firearms is stronger (y= .44, p<.05, 1 df), 
while it is reduced in all other cells. Perhaps 
the cultural expectation for males to protect 
home and family, combined with a preexist- 
ing negative image of the potential aggres- 
sor, is necessary to predispose the individual 
who feels threatened to exclude any thought 
of legitimacy which might interfere with 
resolute action. These findings cannot be 
said to enhance the plausibility of the view 
that experiencing threat, insofar as it is in- 
dependent of other factors, decreases the 
likelihood of defining a major disturbance 
as sacial protest. 

Ccnciliatton. If protest definition is seen 
as an act of conciliation, it is made with 
the expectation that an appropriate response 
will be forthcoming. If it is not, the gesture 
is likely to be withdrawn. Thus, if blacks 
do not respond by softening their attacks 
on whites, the white is likely to redefine the 
disturbances—not as social protest but as 
evil behavior of some sort. 

Three questions enable us to explore the 
conciliation hypothesis indirectly at a mo- 
ment in time. The most directly relevant 
queszion asks interviewees to agree or dis- 
agree that “Most Negroes are ungrateful.” 
If defining blacks’ actions as protest is a 
generous gesture, then a preconception that 
blacks are ungrateful would discourage one 
from inviting rebuff, Eighty-one percent of 
the interviewees disagree with the statement, 
but che predicted relationship with IPD is 
highly significant (y=.37, p<.001, 1 df). 

Two other questions bear on this hypothe- 
sis, but somewhat tangentially. Interviewees 
were also asked to agree or disagree that: 
“Generally speaking, Negroes are violent 
people”; and “The majority of the Negroes 
in Los Angeles have respect for law and 
order.” The violence question produces a 
weak relationship of borderline significance 
(y=.28, p<.05, 1 df), and the law and 
order statement produces an apparent rela- 
tionship with IPD in the predicted direction 
that does not meet minimum criteria of 
signilicance. 
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When we control for attitude toward 
blacks,® the apparent degree of relationship 
between the more crucial “ungrateful” ques- 
tion and the IPD drops very little, but the 
relationship is now of only borderline sig- 
nificance among persons showing high social 
distance (y= .34; p< .05, 1 df) and nonsig- 
nificant (y=.29) among persons showing 
low social distance. The relationships be- 
‘tween IPD and the violence and law and 
order questions are no longer significant. 
Thus the hypothesis of a relationship be- 
tween perception of the likelihood that con- 
ciliation will be met with counter-concilia- 
tion and protest definition, independent of 
a subjective measure of social distance, is 
neither clearly supported nor clearly negated. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our findings are most consistent and 
strongest in the case of credibility theory 
involving a sensitizing experience or predis- 
posing ideology. The modest support for 
comparison theory——-when objective criteria 
of position are used—-and the opposing com- 
mon cause theory—-when subjective mea- 
sures are used—suggests an important area 
of future investigation, Many of the other 
relationships might have been clearer if the 
items had been designed as indicators of the 
basic theoretical propositions. 

The problem of causality is pervasive. 
Which comes first, a belief in discrimination 
against blacks in Los Angeles and favorabil- 
ity toward the Civil Rights Movement or a 
protest definition of Watts? Theory and 
research in the area of personality structure 
(Allport, 1955:88-93; Festinger, 1957; 
Krech and Crutchfield, 1948:60-70; Rok- 
each, 1968:13-33; Smith, 1947:507-523; 
1969:97-116; Woodruff and DiVesta, 1948: 
645-659; Rosenberg, 1956: 367-372; Carl- 
son, 1956: 256-261; Osgood, 1960:341-365; 
Postman et al., 1948:142-154) indicate that 
the more fundamental and general disposi- 
tions provide focal points for the organization 
of the more specific and less stable aspects of 
personality. Similarly, the existing structure 


8 Because the three items were included in the 
generalized measure of attitude toward blacks, we 
have used only the dichotomized five-item measure 
of social distance as a control for these conciliation 
hypothesis relationships. 


is a major determinant of how new events will 
be interpreted. Tentatively, it is reasonable 
to regard attitudes toward the Civil Rights 
Movement and beliefs about discrimination 
against blacks in Los Angeles as both prior 
to and somewhat more generalized than in- 
terpretations of the particular event of 
Watts. 

Finally, it is important to consider what 
contribution our study has made to a better 
understanding of how those interested in 
improving the conditions of blacks and other 
disadvantaged groups may most effectively 
pursue their attempts to attract and mo- 
bilize the good will of what is usually an 
apathetic and often hostile majority. If the 
assumption that support of needed social 
reforms is closely linked to perceiving a col- 
lective disturbance as social protest is cor- 
rect, then an understanding of the reasons 
for such a definition can be of considerable 
value. Our findings indicate that the pre- 
vious recognition of existing injustices is of 
central importance, For example, even 
among those whose basic attitudes towards 
blacks are relatively antagonistic, almost 
half (48%) see the Watts riot as a protest 
if they believe discrimination exists in some 
degree, as compared to only 36% of respon- 
dents seeing the disturbance as a protest 
among those who are favorable in their basic 
attituces toward blacks but believe there is 
very little or no discrimination. Thus credi- 
bility due to awareness of injustice is more 
important than a basically favorable attitude 
toward the protesting group in its effect 
upon a protest definition.® Consequently, de- 
vising ways to intensify public awareness of 
the extent of prejudice and discrimination 
continues to be a promising strategy toward 
reducing racial inequality in the United 
States. 


* The application of Coleman’s (1964:189-240) 
multivariate technique shows that prejudice ac- 
counts for .160 of the variation in protest defini- 
tion; belief in discrimination, .275. 
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Durkheim argued that improvements in transportation or further increases in the density 
of a population would lead to increased division of labor and to the effacement of segmental 
(territorial) types of organization. This paper develops the thesis that segmental growth— 
an increase in the number of segmental units—ts thz result of expansion of the settlement 
area under constant conditions of transportation. Twe recent models of geopolitical structure, 
developed by Boulding and Stinchcombe, are shown to be related to this thesis and are made 
the basts for a formal representation of it. The thesis is then used to explain a particular 
case of segmental growth—the historical process of ctviding states into county jurisdictions. 
Existing variation in county size is explained by the termination of segmental growth follow- 


ing the introduction of the automobile. 


siderably in size. The largest, San 

Bernardino County in California, cov- 
ers 20,131 square miles; the smallest, New 
York County, covers only 22 square miles. 
The so-called “independent cities” in Vir- 
ginia, which have the legal status of coun- 
ties, are as small as one square mile each. 
The average size county in the United States 
is 961 square miles; median size is about 
600 square miles, and the mode is about 
500 square miles (Anderson, 1945:24). The 


(C ster in the United States vary con- 


purpose of the research reported here was 
to investigate this tremendous variation in 
county size and to explain it. 

It is appropriate to ask whether or not 
an explanation of county size variations has 
any significance in terms of sociological 
theory. In fact, the explanation developed 


here is directly related to the theory of 


socizl change developed by Durkheim 
(1923) in his classic work, The Diviston of 
Labor in Society. In that work, he disti- 
guishes two fundamental types of social- 
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organization, the “segmental type” and the 
“organized type.” The segmental type con- 
sists of a “system of segments homogeneous 
and similar to each other” (1933:181), and 
there are two subtypes: those based upon 
consanguinous groupings (e.g., clans, tribes) 
and those based upon territorial units (e.g., 
counties, provinces, etc.). Durkheim’s main 
interest, however, seems to lie with the lat- 
ter—“‘The bulk of the population is no 
longer divided according to relations of con- 
sanguinity, real or fictive, but according to 
the division of territory. The segments are 
no longer familial aggregates, but territorial 
, circumscriptions” (1933:185). Different lev- 
els of territorial units coexist in an area, 
and their combination constitutes society: 
“Thus it is that all peoples who have passed 
beyond the clan-stage are organized in terri- 
torial districts (counties, communes, etc.) 
which .. . connected themselves with other 
districts of similar nature, . . . which, in 
their turn, are often enveloped by others, 
still more extensive (shire, province, depart- 
ment), whose union formed the society” 
(1933:186). 

The primary argument of Durkheim’s 
work is that this system of territorial units 
is gradually being replaced by the organized 
type, based on the division of labor. “It is 
a general law,” writes Durkheim (1933: 
187), “that partial aggregates which partici- 
pate in a larger aggregate see their indi- 
viduality becoming less and less distinct.” 
The reason for this is that functions origi- 
nally carried out within the partial aggre- 
gates begin to be carried out at the level 
of the larger aggregate, under pressure of 
competition. In the process, each of the 
functions becomes more specialized as the 
reoriented set of functions becomes more 
interdependent. ‘Territorial divisions are 
thus less and less grounded in the nature 
of things, and consequently, lose their sig- 
nificance” (1933:187). The end result of 
this process is the “organized type,” con- 
stituted “not by a repetition of similar, 
_ homogeneous segments, but by a system of 
different organs, each of which has a special 
role, and which are themselves formed of 
differentiated parts” (1933:181). The “pro- 
gressive preponderance of organic solidarity” 
results in and from the “effacement of the 
segmental type.” Social change thus con- 
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sists essentially of an increased division of 
labor with greater functional interdepen- 
dence as territorial divisions become increas- 
ingly artificial. 


Sezmental Growth 


Social change, in this form, has received 
considerable attention from sociologists; it 
is practically the definition of social change 
for many of us. But social change in the 
form of the development of the segmental 
type itself—“segmental growth”: adding 
more units similar in structure to those al- 
ready in existence—to my knowledge has 
received very little attention. The signif- 
cance of this lack of attention can be seen 
in Nisbet’s comment on the relevance of 
the segmental type to Durkheim’s other 
work: “. . . Durkheim never went back, 
in later studies, to any utilization of the 
distinction between the two types of solidar- 
ity, nor to the division of labor as a form 
of cohesion. . . .” (Nisbet, 1966:86). 

That counties are segmental structures is 
evident from Durkheim’s own consideration 
of them in the passages quoted above. That 
current variation in county size may be 
related to the phenomenon of segmental 
growth, however, may not be so evident. 
The connection arises from the fact that 
current variation in county size is the 
product of a kistorical process—the process 
of dividing states into county jurisdictions 
over time, in almost every case by dividing 
larger counties into smaller ones. A compila- 
ticn of the dates of creation of counties in 
the United States (e.g., Kane, 1962) shows 
that no state divided its jurisdiction into its 
present-day counties all at once. The first 
counties in the U.S. were created in Virginia 
in 1634; the last one added to that state was 
created in 1880. The same is essentially true 
for the other states: in the beginning a set 
of small counties is created in part of the 
state, the remainder of the state consistmg 
of much larger counties. In time, the larger 
ones are subdivided, until the terminal num- 
ber is reached. This division process—adding 
more counties to those already in existence 
within a state—constitutes segmental growth. 
The same division process, by going more or 
less to completion, produced the currently ob- 
servable variation in county size. 
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The historical process is illustrated in 
Table 1, which shows the accumulation of 
counties in each state from 1790 to the 
present. The table was prepared by counting, 
in the census volumes, the number of coun- 
ties in each state or territory during each 
census year. The states (indicated by their 
abbreviations) are arranged in the order in 
which they entered the Union; the census 
year by which statehood had been achieved 
is indicated by the line running through 
the table. It is evident that some counties 
were formed by colonial and territorial gov- 


Table 1. 


ernments; some present-day states, in fact, 
were at one time merely counties of other 
states. Vacant cells indicate that no further 
change in the number of counties was indi- 
cated. that the division process of segmental 
growth had come to an end. It may be noted 
that two counties in Georgia were, in 1932, 
consolidated with a third to reduce the num- 
ber in that state, 

It may be argued that the existing varia- 
tion in county size no longer needs expla- 
nation, or rather that it has just been ex- 
plained as the product of the historical 


Accumulated Number of Counties, by State and Census Year, in Order of 


Admission (Indicated by the Line Through the Table). 
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process of jurisdictional division. Explana- 
tions of this type, referred to as “genetic 
explanations” by Brown (1963:47-58), are 
essentially “descriptive’—they explain the 
present by describing a development which 
occurred in the past. As Clark (1954:71) 
puts it: “The genetic approach focuses at- 
- tention on processes, for whatever interests 
us in the contemporary scene is to be un- 
derstood only in terms of the processes at 
work to produce it.” But such explanations 
often only serve as the basis for restating 
the original question in historical terms. 
Granted that present variation is the product 
of an historical division process, we may 
ask why the process occurred as it did—why 
did segmental growth take place? And, in 
addition, why did the process terminate so 
abruptly, throughout the country, between 
1920 and 1930? The only county created 
in the United States after 1925 was Los 
Alamos County, New Mexico, in 1949 
(Kane, 1962:332). Regardless of the differ- 
ences between states with respect to the 
beginning dates of territorial subdivision, 
and regardless of the extent to which states 
had subdivided their larger counties into 
smaller ones, they all terminated the process 
during the 1920s. 


Causes and Conditions 


Book I of The Division of Labor by Durk- 
heim is primarily concerned with genetic ex- 
„planation. He explains specialization and 
interdependence in modern society as the 
product of twin historical processes: the 
progressive preponderance of organic soli- 
darity and the simutaneous effacement of 
the segmental type. If we ask why these his- 
torical processes occurred, we must turn to 
Book II for Durkheim’s answer. Further de- 
velopment of the division of labor (further 
effacement of the segmental type) was due, 
he argued, to further concentration of the 
population and/or to further improvements 
in transportation or communication, It, then, 
we ask why segmental growth should occur, 
the answer must be in terms precisely the 
opposite of those which Durkheim used to 
explain the effacement of the segmental type, 
namely, to the dispersal of population under 
constant conditions of transportation and 
communication. 
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Applying this general explanation of seg- 
mental growth to the specific phenomenon 
of subGividing states into counties, it would 
follow that new counties would be created 
as the settlement area within a state or ter- 
ritory expanded. How much expansion of 
the settlement area would be required in 
order to necessitate the creation of new coun- 
ties? It is here that the connection between 
the settlement area and the transportation 
technology becomes important. Assuming 
with Hawley (1950:302) that “The diurnal 
cycle . . . constitutes the primary unit in 
the rhythm of activity”—that people prefer 
to return every evening to their place of 
residence—a county’s boundaries would 
have to be such that its citizens would live 
close erough to their county seat in order to 
conduct whatever business they might have 
there and still be able to return home in 
the evening. The distance involved here 
would depend directly on the system of 
transportation which people had available 
to them. When a sufficient number of people 
had settled in an area lying beyond the limit 
so imposed, provision of county government 
services would require creation of a new 
county. Expansion of the settlement area, 
then, under constant conditions of trans- 
portation, could have led to the creation of 
new counties; and, since new counties could 
only be created by subdividing counties with 
nominally large jurisdictions, the same con- 
ditions would have led to a reduction in 
county size variation (i.e., to a reduction 
in the number of large counties in a state). 

As toa the termination of the process of 
segmental growth, we would expect this to 
occur, generally, whenever there was no 
further dispersal of population or when im- 
provements in transportation could offset 
whatever dispersal might subsequently oc- 
cur, It will be recalled that the process of 
further dividing states into counties came 
to an end throughout the United States by 
1930. The coincidence of this date with the 
period during which the automobile was 
widely introduced suggests that it was a 
sufficient improvement in the system of 
transportation to terminate the process of 


further subdividing whatever large counties 


remained at that time. We get some idea 
of the impact of the automobile, with re- 
spect to the areal size of the field of daily 
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movement, in Hawley’s (1950:352) com- 
parison between the velocity of human or 
horse-drawn transportation systems and that 
of motor-driven systems: 15-20 miles per 
day for the former, 250-600 miles per day 
for the latter. For the extremes, time-cost is 
reduced by a factor of forty with the newer 
technology. The automobile, then, seems to 
have been the agent which “froze” county 
boundaries where they were in the 1930s, 
revealing through the distribution of - large 
and small counties the extent of population 
movement up to that time. 

The argument thus far has tended to view 
counties from the perspective of the dis- 
persed citizens and their ability to conduct 
business at the county seat under conditions 
imposed by the diurnal cycle and the trans- 
portation technology available to them. Equ- 
ally important, particularly during early 
periods of settlement, was the ability of the 
government at the county seat to enforce its 
regulations throughout its jurisdiction (e.g., 
the ability of the assessor to visit property 
within the county, or the ability of the sher- 
iff to enforce payment of taxes within the 
county). Presumably, the same diurnal cy- 
cle, which—under the given transportation 
conditions—limited the mobility of citizens, 
put limits on the movement of these off- 
cials as well. As the settlement area of a 
nominally large county expanded beyond 
these limits, it would be to the advantage 
of the county officials to recommend cre- 
ation of new counties to serve the outlying 
settlements. There is evidence (Porter, 1947; 
Updvke, 1913; James, 1921; Fairlie and 
Kneier, 1930) that the earliest counties— 
those created during the colonial period and 
which formed the basis for all subsequent 
development of county government—were 
created precisely because of the difficulty 
of administering justice from- the General 
Courts of the Colonial capitals under ex- 
isting conditions of transportation. 


A Formal Model of Governmental Effective- 
ness 


The problem of administering justice 
over a large area under limiting conditions 
of transportation has recently been given 
some attention by Boulding (1968:1111- 
1123) and Stinchcombe (1968:158-163 & 
216-231). Their ideas are substantially iden- 
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tical though their terminologies vary some- 
what. Together, their notions provided the 
basis for construction of the following model 
of governmental effectiveness—a model 
which gives graphic representation to the 
theory of segmental growth ‘and which, at 
the same time, affords an opportunity to 
view counties as governmental forms of social 
organization. 

A government is effective to the extent 
that it can control the behavior of its citi- 
zens in all relevant respects, that is, to the 
extent that it can enforce its regulations 
within its jurisdiction, over local opposition 
if need be. It should be noted “effectiveness” ` 
does not refer to the adequacy—moral or 
otherwise—of governmental regulations; 
the only reference here is to the govern- 
ment’s ability to enforce its regulations, 
whatever they may be. The probability that 
a regulation will be backed up by force if 
necessary, according to Stinchcombe (1968: 
162), is a measure of the legitimacy of that 
regulation. Boulding (1968:1112) referred 
to a government’s ability to thus “legitimize” 
its regulation as the threat capability of the 
government; the degree to which people be- 
lieve in a government’s threat capability he 
called its threat credibility. The importance 
of this last concept lies in the fact that, in 
order to regulate the behavior of individuals 
under normal circumstances, a government’s 
threat capability must enter into individual 
decision-making as a subjective belief. 

Threat capability, Boulding argues, has a 
cost of transport which increases as a func- 
tion of the distance over which that capa- 
bility must be moved. Thus threat capability 
diminishes with distance from the origin of 
the threat, And, since threat capability and 
credibility are related (Boulding, 1968: 
1123n), threat credibility also diminishes 
with distance from the origin of the threat. 
This decline in threat credibility per unit 
of distance from the origin represents the 
government’s loss of strength gradient. At 
a certain distance threat credibility will de- 
cline to the point where it can no longer 
control behavior. The amount of threat credi- 
bility which is just sufficient to control be- 
havior for governmental purposes may be 
called its critical value. Stinchcombe (1968: 
226) refers to those areas in which threat 
credibility (his word is “vulnerability”) is 
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lower than its critical value as bush, weider- 
ness, or frontier. 

Figure 1A is my attempt to give graphic 
representation to the Boulding-Stinchcombe 
model. In the Figure, S is the distance from 
O, the origin of the threat, T is the threat 
credibility of the government located at O. 
The critical value M occurs on the Joss oi 
‘strength gradient QR at the distance ON. It 
has been assumed that there is some dis- 
tance PQ within which threat credibility 
does not decline, reflecting the possibility 
that the origin of the threat may be an 
area rather than a point. If we let L repre- 
sent the nominal boundary of the govern- 
ment at O, then Figure 1A describes the 
situation in which a government claims juris- 
diction over areas which it cannot govern, 
namely, the frontier NL. It may be noted 
that although the Figure is constructed on 
the basis of linear distance, it can be made 
to represent two-dimensional areal patterns 
by rotating the S-axis about the origin (and 
with it, PQR, L, M, and N). 

Now suppose that the population, which 
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Fic. 1: Graphic Representation of the Boulding- 
Stinchcombe Model of Governmental Effective- 
ness. 
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is nominally under the jurisdiction of the 
government at O, gradually expands its set-. 
tlement area into the frontier NL. Under 
the assumed conditions, only two alterna- 
tives are available for providing effective 
government in the frontier. Either the seat 
of government must be relocated, or a 
second government will have to be created 
for thase in the frontier. As Pierson (1968: 
51) has suggested, however, institutions do 
not move easily; and, in any event, there 
are limits to the application of this alterna- 
tive—the frontier absorbed by the govern- 
ment would be matched by the frontier 
created in the area newly removed from gov- 
ernmental control (i.e. on the “negative 
sice” of the S-axis, not shown). It seems 
reasonable to expect, then, that the second 
alternative will be the more probable: a 
new government will be created as the popu- 
lation moves into the frontier. 

Figure 1B illustrates this condition. Q;Ri 
is the loss of strength gradient for the gov- 
ernment located at O, as in Figure 1A. 
Q:Re is the loss of strength gradient for the 
newly created government located at Og (it 
rotates, for areal patterns, about the O2P2 
axis). The area represented by NN; would 
be what Stinchcombe (1968:226) called dis-- 
puted border territory, except that the 
boundary Lie has been created. To the ex- 
tent that the boundary is legitimate, in the 
sense indicated above, it has the effect of 
reducing threat credibility to zero, regard- 
less of the overlapping of objective threat 
capabilities. This can be seen by comparing 
QiRi with Q, KL ype. The original boundary 
L in Figure 1A has now become the bound- 
ary Le for the government at Oz. The origi- 
nally large jurisdiction O,L2 has been re- 
duced to the small jurisdiction O,lig by the 
creation of a second government at Oz fol- 
lowing the movement of population into the 
new Settlement area. 

Returning to Figure 1A, suppose that 
something happens which reduces the cost 
(particularly the time-cost) of transporting 
theat capability. The effect of such a re- 
duction would be to make the loss of 
strength gradient less steep, so that the cri- 
tical value of threat credibility would lie 
further from the origin of the threat than 
it did when transport costs were higher. This 
condition is illustrated in Figure 1C, in 
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which Q’R’ represents the new loss of 


strength gradient. The distance ON’ defines . 


the area which can now be governed: ef- 


fectively from. the origin O, and the area 


defined by NN’ has been subtracted from 
the frontier. Thus, the movement of popula- 
tion into NN’ would no longer necessitate 
the creation: of a new government. 

We can illustrate the Durkheim-Boulding- 
Stinchcombe model for a hypothetical case. 
Figure 2A shows a hypothetical state bound- 
ary with several smaller counties already 
formed in the southeastern corner of the state. 
County seats are indicated by “+” marks; 
settled areas are indicated by shading. At 
this point in time there is considerable vari- 
ation in county size, produced by the very 
large counties to the north and west. In Fig- 
ure 2B, the settlement area has expanded 
into the frontier, beyond the range of gov- 
ernmental effectiveness of existing counties; 
those living in the outlying settlement area, 
though nominally citizens of existing count- 
ies, are without an effective county govern- 
ment. This situation is remedied in Figure 
2C with the creation of new counties in the 
outlying area, As population expands further, 


still more counties will be created, unless 


improvements in transportation no longer 
make this necessary. The result will be more 
or less variation m county size, depending 
upon the extent of settlement and the date 
of transportation improvement, 


Report of Research Findings 
We turn from the hypothetical case to ac- 


tual historical cases with this general hy- 


pothesis: variation in county size within a 
state (i. e., the presence of large counties 


in addition to the more typical small coun-. 


ties) is a function of the extent to which a 
state was settled prior to the general im- 
provement in transportation which occured 
with the introduction of the automobile 
around 1930. If the area of a state was com- 
pletly settled prior to 1930, no large coun- 
ties will remain; the state’s counties will be 
uniformly small. If the state was but’ par- 
tially settled by that time, considerable vari- 
ation in county size, produced by the re- 
maining large counties, will be present. 
Furthermore, prior to 1930, where variation 
in county size is present within a- statz, the 


smaller counties will be in. the. areas of 
earlier settlement. 

` Testing the empirical accuracy of these 
expeciations was relatively simple, com- 
pared to the task of reporting the results. 
Idealfy, such a report would consist of a 
series of maps (a filmstrip?) showing all 
changes in the location of county boundar- ` 
ies and all changes in the distribution of pop- 
ulaticn, from the earliest days of the colo- 
nial period up to the: present. Obviously, 
such a series of maps, even if they 
were available, cannot .be reproduced here 
(though a number of such maps-are shown 
in Stephan, 1970a:61-92). For this reason, 
and sor the reason.that the requisite data 
are mot fully available, the present report 


will fell far short of the ideal. 
Daia on the distribution of population 


A. INITIAL CONDITIONS 





Fic. 2. Illustration of the Boulding-Stinchcombe 
model applied to a Hypothetical Case 


t 
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during the colonial period, from 1625-1790, 
are available (Friis, 1968), but the earliest 
-year for which there is a map of county 
boundaries in the United States (cf. Friis, 
1968) is 1790. This map, based upon those 
produced by Rossiter (1909), is reproduced 
in a slightly modified form in Figure 3. It 
was modified to this extent: for the state of 
South Carolina, parish boundaries have been 
used, instead of county boundaries. The rea- 
son for this is that South Carolina had no 
counties, nominally, until the Reconstruc- 
tion Period. In 1790, parishes performed the 
functions which elsewhere were performed 
by counties; hence, it seemed appropriate 
to indicate their boundaries (from Wallace, 
1961:166) in Figure 3. 

_ From 1790 to the present, data on popu- 
lation distribution has, of course, been made 
available by the Bureau of the Census (con- 
venient compilations in cartographic form 
may be found in Paullin, 1932, or Lord and 
Lord, 1953). But maps of county boundaries 
in the United States are not available be- 
tween 1790 and 1840. For this period one 
must rely on the maps of individual states, 
maps which lie scattered throughout nu- 


‘merous journals of state and local history 
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Fic. 3: Location of County Boundaries in the 
` United States in 1790 (Adapted from Friis, 
1968). 


and which, together, still do not form a’ 
complete set. From 1840 to the present, how- — 


ever, maps are available for every census 
year, by special order from the Census 
Bureau. 

The maps thus obtained, limited as they 
are, alford ample opportunity to test the 
adequacy of the hypotheses derived from 
the Durkheim-Boulding-Stinchcombe model. 
Referring again to Figure 3, the population 
maps (which cannot be reproduced here) 
make it clear that the heaviest concentra- 
tions of population lie in the areas along the 
Atlantic Coast with the smaller counties. 
Moving westward, the counties become larger 
as the population becomes less concentrated. 
The two smaller counties in the center of 
Kentucky are located at the site of a new 
settlement nucleus; the large counties in 
northwestern Pennsylvania and New York, 
and in northern Vermont and New Hamp- 


shire, reflect an almost total lack of settle- 
ment; Maine is settled only along the coast. `- 


By 1840, almost all of this area has been 
settled and very few larger counties remain. 
The process of subdivision has spread into 
the south and midwest, reflecting again the 
hypothesized relation between county size 
and population concentration. By 1870, 
smaller counties have been formed in the set- 
tled areas of Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia; around the settlement nuclei of Salt 
Lake City, Denver, and Santa Fe; and in 
the settled areas of northern Florida, south- 
ern Minnesota, eastern Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Texas. By 1900 all the states show some 
areas of population concentration coincid- 
ing with their areas of smaller counties; and 
those states which are not fully settled show 
larger counties in the areas which remain 
unsettled. 

The situation in 1930, at the time the 
automobile became widely available, is de- 
scribed in the summary shown in Table 2. 
For purposes of tabulation, a “large” county 
was defined as any county of more than 
2,000 square miles (see Anderson, 1945: 
24). Similarly, “settlement” was defined by 
a population concentration of at least six 
persons per square mile. Any state which, 
in 1930, showed mo unsettled area under 
this definition was classified as “completely 
settled.” Those which showed any unsettled 
areas within their boundaries were classified 
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Table 2, Extent of Settlement (6 or 
* More Persons pen Square Mile) 
As a Determinant of County 


Size Variation. 







Large Counties Extent of Settlement 
(2,000 or More 


Square Miles) 





Complete Partial 












Some Present 


None Present 


as “partially settled.” The latter category 
included Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. Of 
these, only three—Kansas, Louisiana, and 
Michigan—did not have “large” counties 
- (though each of them had at least ten coun- 
` ties of 1,000 square miles or more). 

In the years following 1930, the area of 
“settlement” continued to expand (some pre- 
viously settled areas, incidentally, became 
“unsettled” through rural depopulation). 
Yet, as Table 1 makes clear, the process of 
division, which until 1930 had produced new 
counties as new areas were settled, came to 
an end. The relation between population dis- 
tribution and county size—a relation which 
seems to have obtained for three centuries 
—broke down under the influence of the 
‘automobile. If change in a social system can 
be described in terms of the creation, trans- 
formation, or extinction of relationships be- 
tween social variables (Stephan, 1970b: 
225), then the case reported here is cer- 
tainly a striking instance of it. 


Reconstderation of Durkheim 


But is this the kind of change which 
Durkheim anticipated in his Division of 
Labor? Has the introduction of the auto- 
mobile led to the “effacement of the seg- 
mental type”’—to the elimination of coun- 
ties as a form of social organization? In two 
states, Connecticut and Rhode Island, ap- 
parently it has; they have abolished coun- 
ties as units of local government (United 
States, 1967:15), although county areas re- 
main for purposes of statistical enumeration. 
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This amounts to consolidation at the state 
level. In two analogous units of segmental 
organization—the parishes of rural churches 
and the districts of rural school systems— 
there has been considerable territorial con- 
solidation attributed, respectively, to the 
automobile and the school bus (Rogers, 
1960:212 and 235). And there evidently 
has been considerable pressure for county 
consolidation since the introduction of the 
automobile (cf. Porter, 1922; Kilpatrick, 
1930; Bromage, 1933; Lancaster, 1937; 
Anderson, 1945; Wager, 1950; Rogers, — 
1960). Whether or not this pressure will 
be successful in the future is not deducible 
from the model developed here (it does not, 
for example, take into account the political 
self-interest of county officials and em- 
ployees, or the imertia of beliefs and values 
which Ogburn labelled “cultural lag”). 
What is clear, however, is that there are 
alternatives to the “effacement of the seg- 
mental type’—alternatives which Durkheim 
did not specify in his theoretical formulation. 
For one, there is simply the termination of 
segmental growth (the condition holding 
most generally throughout the United States 
since the 1930s). For another, there is en- 
largement of the segmental units (which 
would be the case if small counties were > 
simply consolidated into larger counties). 
Neither of these alternatives necessarily im- 
ply “effacement of the segmental type.” 
Neither do they result in the development 
of functional specialization—division of gov- 
ernmental labor—at the state level. Under 
either alternative, counties remain as social 
realities in the collective consciousness. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The research reported here was intended 
to explain county size variation in the United ' 
States. The basis of the explanation was 
Durkheim’s theory of segmental growth. Im- 


_ plicit in his Division of Labor, the theory 


was given explicit formulation in this report; 
it was also shown to be related to certain 
geopolitical theories developed by Boulding 
and Stinchcombe, theories which suggested 
the model of governmental effectiveness de- 
veloped here. The assumptions underlying 
application of the Durkheim-Boulding- 
Stinchcombe model seem to be: (1) that the 


ba 
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functions of county government (which re- 
mained essentially the same from the begin- 
ning—cf. Porter, 1947:I) occasionally re- 
quired the movement of people between the 


county seat and their residences in the 


county; (2) that the diurnal cycle imposed 
time limits on such movement; (3) that the 
existing horse-and-buggy transportation tech- 
nology imposed limits on the velocity of 
such movement; and (4) that these time 


` and velocity limits determined the distance 


‘over which such movement could occur, 
thereby setting limits on the area which a 
county seat could serve. The resulting hy- 
pothesis was that new counties would be 
created as the settlement area expanded be- 
_ yond the range of governmental effectiveness 
of existing counties—until the introduction 
of the automobile terminated the division 
process, producing the variation in county 
size which is presently observable. The data 
réported (and referred to) confirmed this 
expectation, and the theory of segmental 
growth appears to have been supported. 

It is interesting to note in conclusion that, 
_ at the outset of this research, there was no 
assurance that the segmental growth theory 
would hold. For example, in writing to the 
Census Bureau for the requisite county out- 
line maps, the author mentioned that he 
hoped to develop a “demographic-ecological”’ 
explanation of county size variations. The 
Chief of the Geography Division (in a let- 
ter to me dated April 4, 1969) expressed 
the following opinion: “For whatever it is 


worth to you, it is our opinion that the ex- . 


planation of county boundaries may be more 
political than demographic-ecologic.” He was 
referring, of course, to a fact well-attestec 
in the state history journals—that the pre- 
cise location of county boundaries has ofter. 
been an object of political manipulatior. 
(for example, in the interest of prominent 
landowners, or for purposes of representa- 
tion in state legislatures). This difference 
of opinion actually reflects a more funda- 
mental difference of perspective. To the his- 
torian, or the geographer perhaps, the object 
of investigation may properly be to deter- 
mine the unique set of circumstances which 
surrounded the precise location of a parti- 
cular boundary (e.g., the political anecdote 
which explains its location). The sociological 
perspective, on the other hand, is oriented 
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specifically toward asking questions about . 
generalized patierns of human behavior. In 
the present case, the pattern involved over 
3,000 counties and took some 300 years to 
unfold; it encompassed a vast area com- 
prising considerable local variation in physi- 
cal and social milieux. It is a particular ad- 
vantage of the sociological perspective that 
it enables us to ask questions which cut 
through variations in local conditions, to dis- 
cover the general patterns which lie hidden 
under the masks of geographic and historical 
accident. 
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There is a small but consistent tendency for men who work in bureaucratic organizations 
to be more intellectually flexible, more open to new experience, and more self-directed in 
their values than are men who work in nonburea-scratic organizations. This may in part 
result from bureaucracies’ drawing on a more educated work force. In larger part, though, 
it appears to be a consequence of occupational conditions attendant on bureaucratization— 
notably, far greater job protections, somewhat hightr income, and substantively more com- 


plex work. 


T is often asserted that bureaucracy makes 
l for unthinking, literalistic conformism. 

So self-evidently correct does this view 
seem that Webster’s Third New Interna- 
tional Dictionary defines bureaucracy as, 
among other things, “a system of adminis- 
tration marked by .. . lack of initiative 


1I am indebted for critical advice and essential 
help to my associates: Carmi Schooler, Lindsley 
Williams, Elizabeth , Howell, Margaret Renfors, 
Carrie Schoenbach, and John Westine; and, for 
carrying out the survey on which the research is 
based, to Paul Sheatsley, Eve Weinberg, and the 
staff of the National Opinion Research Center. 


and flexibility, by indifference to human 
needs or public opinion, and by a tendency 
to defer decisions to superiors or to impede 
action with red tape.” Moreover, there is 
plausible theoretical reason why bureaucracy 
should have such effects. As Merton (1952) 
pointed out, the social psychological corol- 
lary of the efficiency, rationality, and pre- 
dictability that Weber prized in bureaucratic 
organizational practice must be a certain 
“overconformity” in the behavior of bureau- 
crats. 

But does working in a bureaucracy merely 
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make automatons of men, or are there com- 
pensating features that encourage individual- 
istic qualities? Surprisingly, there has been 
little empirical study of how bureaucracy 
affects those who spend their working hours 
in its employ. One objective of this paper 
is to ascertain whether “bureaucrats” really 
are conformist in their values and in their 
appraisal of social reality, resistant to inno- 
vation and change, literalistic in their moral 
judgments, and inflexible in their thinking. 

A further and more important objective 
is to discover kow bureaucratization exerts 
its social psychological impact, whatever 
that impact may be. The overall structure 
of the organization can matter, for those 
. who work there, only through its impact on 
occupational conditions that bear directly 
on men’s lives—“proximate” occupational 
conditions, such as closeness of supervision, 
time pressure, and the substantive complex- 
ity of the work. Bureaucratization affects 
many of these conditions, but most discus- 
sions seem to have arbitrarily focused on 
only one. In this mquiry, we attempt a 
systematic examination of the many occu- 
pational concomitants of bureaucratization 
to see which ones contribute to its impact. 

We are not here concerned with the effi- 
clency of bureaucratic organization for get- 
ting things done, with the effect of the 
system on outsiders who must deal with it, 
nor even with the adequacy of bureaucrats’ 
performance in their occupational roles. We 
deliberately limit our attention to how (and 
why) the experience of working in a bu- 
reaucracy affects men’s values, social orien- 
tation, and intellectual functioning. 


RESEARCH METHODS 


The research is based on interviews with 
3101 men, representative of all men through- 


2 The few relevant studies give apparently con- 
tradictory results. Whyte (1956) argued that large 
corporations co-opt junior executives, to the detri- 
ment of their individuality; and Miller and Swan- 
son (1958) found that bureaucratization leads par- 
ents to de-emphasize self-reliance in favor of 
accommodation as values for children; but Blau 
(1955:183-200) found that the job securities pro- 
vided to the employees of a government bureau- 
cracy generate favorable attitudes toward change; 
and Bonjean and Grimes (1970) failed to find any 
consistent evidence to support the hypothesized 
relationship between bureaucracy and alienation. 
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out the United States employed in civilian ` 
occupations. These interviews were con- 
ducted for us by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center in the spring and summer of 
1964 (cf. Sudman and Feldman, 1965, for 
a general description of the sampling meth- 
ods). About half the interview questions 
were directed to job, occupation, and career, 
the remainder to background information, 
values, and orientation.® 


Bureaucracy: Definition and Index 


Our conception of bureaucracy is derived 
from Weber’s classic analysis (cf. Gerth and 
Mills, 1946:196-244; Weber, 1947:329- 
341). As summarized by Merton (1952: 
362), the main characteristics of bureau- 
cratic structure are that: “[B]ureaucracy 
Involves a clear-cut division of integrated 
activities which are regarded as duties in- 
herent in the office. A system of differenti- 
ated controls and sanctions is stated in the 
regulations. The assignment of roles occurs 
on the basis of technical qualifications which 
are ascertained through formalized, imper- 
sonal procedures (e.g., examinations). Within 
the structure of hierarchically arranged au- 
thority, the activities of ‘trained and salaried 
experts’ are governed by general, abstract, 
clearly defined rules which preclude the 
necessity for the issuance of specific instruc- 
tions for each specific case.” 

In this study, we are able to index only 
one of these several dimensions of bureau- 
cracy, the hierarchical organization of au- 
thority. This limitation is the price we pay 
for a sample sufficiently large and diverse to 
permit a systematic assessment of the occu- 
pational conditions attendant on bureau- 
cratization. In studying a multitude of or- 
ganizations, we cannot assess their structure 
at firsthand, but must rely on reports by 
the men who work there, some of whom 
know little about their employing organiza- 
tion except insofar as it directly impinges on 
them. The one facet of organizational struc- 
ture that necessarily impinges on all men is 
authority. 

How much is lost by our inability to index 
other dimensions is uncertain, because there 


3 For the full interview schedule, and further 
information on sample and research design, cf. 
Kohn, 1969:235-264. 
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is contradictory evidence as to whether or 
not bureauctacy’s several dimensions are 
highly intercorrelated (cf. Hall, 1963; Hall 
and Tittle, 1966; Miller, 1970). But even 
the research that finds low intercorrelations 
concludes that the hierarchical organization 
of authority “may be the central dimension 
.. . of the overall degree of bureaucratiza- 
tion” (Hall, 1963:37). Moreover, hierarchy 
of authority is conceptually central: bureau- 
cracies can operate with greater or lesser 
specialization, with more or less impersonal- 
ity, with or without a multiplicity of codified 
rules and procedures, but it is basic to the 
very idea of bureaucracy that authority be 
hierarchically organized (cf. Gerth and 
Mills, 1946:197; Rheinstein, 1954:336-337; 
Blau, 1970:203). 

We treat the hierarchical organization of 
authority as operationally equivalent to the 
number of formal levels of supervision. Al- 
though many men do not have a compre- 
hensive view of the authority structure of 
the firm or organization in which they work, 
even the man at the bottom of the hierarchy 
knows whether his boss has a boss and 
whether that man is the ultimate boss. So 
we asked the respondents: “Is this [an or- 
ganization] where everyone is supervised 
directly by the same man, where there is 
one level of supervision between the people 
at the bottom and the top, or where there 
are two or more levels of supervision be- 
tween the people at the bottom and the 
top?” 4 l 

To distinguish further, we assume that 
when an organization reaches at least three 
levels of formal authority, greater differenti- 
ation of structure is roughly proportional to 
size, at least in organizations of about 100 
to 1,000 employees—an assumption given 
some empirical support by Blau’s (1970: 
205) recent work. (We cannot make the 
same assumption about organizations of 


#Men who told us that they work in a firm 
or organization employing fewer than ten people 
were not asked about supervisory structure, because 
pretest interviews had shown these men to take 
it so completely for granted that there can be 
only one boss that they find such questions 
baffling. We simply assume that such firms have 
only one level of supervision. Correspondingly, 
we assume that firms or organizations employing 
as many as five hundred people must have at 
least three levels of formal authority. 
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more than 1,000 employees; nor would we 
even trust respondents’ estimates of size 
when the number surpasses 1,000.) Thus, 
the index of bureaucratization is as follows: 
(1) One level of superyision; (2) two levels 
of sup2rvision; (3) three or more levels of 
supervision, fewer than 100 employees; (4) 
three cr more levels of supervision, 100-999 
emplorees; and (5) three or more levels of 
supervision, 1,000 or more employees. 

This index makes explicit what is in any 
case implicit: that it is impossible to index 
hierarchical structure without also indexing 
size—their correlation (0.71) is too great. 
For ncw, we simply accept as empirical fact 
that bureaucratization implies large size; 
later we shall attempt to separate the conse- 
quences of bureaucratic structure, as such, 
from those of size. 


Indices of Values, Social Orientation, and 
Intellectual Functioning 


Valuation of Conformity. By values, we 
mean Standards of desirability—criteria of 
preference (cf. Williams, 1960:402-403). 
Specifically pertinent here, because of the 
assertion that bureaucracy breeds conform- 
ism, is men’s relative valuation of self-direc- 
tion oz of conformity to external authority. 
The index is based on a factor analysis of 
the men’s rankings of the relative desirabil- 
ity of a number of generally valued char- 
acteristics.5 Self-direction, as thus indexed, 
means regarding as most desirable such 
characteristics as curiosity, good sense and 
sound judgment, and the ability to face 
facts squarely; valuing conformity means 
giving priority to respectability. 

Soczal Orientation. At issue here is whether 
bureaucratization is conducive to intolerance 
of nonconformity, literalism in moral posi- 
tions, and resistance to innovation and 
chang>. We attempt to measure all three, 
by means of the following indices: ê 


5 For the derivation of this index, cf. Kohn, 
1969:73-75, or Kohn and Schooler, 1969:664~-666. 
This end subsequent factor analyses are ortho- 
gonal principal component factor analyses, rotated 
to simple structure through the varimax procedure, 
based on the computer program developed by 
Clyde st al. (1966:15-16). The procedure used for 
calculating factor scores (cf. Ryder, 1965) pre- 
serves the orthogonality of the factors. 

6 The indices that follow are based on a factor 
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(1) “Authoritarian conservatism,” that 
is, men’s definition of what is socially ac- 
ceptable—at one extreme, rigid conformance 
to the dictates of authority and intolerance 
of nonconformity; at the other extreme, 
open-mindedness. It is indexed by agree- 
ment or disagreement with such assertions 
as: The most important thing to teach chil- 
dren is absolute obedience to their parents. 
Young people should not be allowed to read 
books that are likely to confuse them. There 
are two kinds of people in the world: the 
weak and the strong. People who question 
the old and accepted ways of doing things 
usually just end up causing trouble. 

(2) “Criteria of morality,” by which we 
mean a continuum of moral positions, from 
believing that morality consists of strict ad- 
herence to the letter of the law, to holding 
personally responsible moral standards. This 
dimension is indexed by answers to the 
question, “Do you believe that it’s all right 
to do whatever the law allows, or are there 
some things that are wrong even if they 
are legal?” and by agreement or disagree- 
ment with such assertions as: It’s all right 
to do anything you want as long as you 
stay out of trouble. If something works, it 
doesn’t matter whether it’s right or wrong. 
It’s all right to get around the law as long 
as you don’t actually break it. 

(3) “Stance toward change,” that is, 
men’s receptiveness or resistance to innova- 
tion and change. It is indexed by responses 
to the questions: “Are you generally one of 
the first people to try out something new, 
or do you wait until you see how it’s worked 
out for other people? Are you the sort of 
person who takes life as it comes, or are 
you working toward some definite goal?” 
and by agreement or disagreement with: It 
generally works out best to keep on domg 
things the way they have been done before. 

Intellectual Functioning. The most seri- 
ous charge against bureaucracy is that it 
inhibits men’s readiness to think for them- 
selves, As one test of this assertion, we have 
measured men’s intellectual flexibility, evi- 
..denced in several appraisals of actual per- 
formance deliberately built into the inter- 


‘analysis of a set of 57 questions, mainly of the 
“agree-disagree” and “how often?” types. For the 
derivation of these indices, cf. Kohn, 1969:265- 
269, or Kohn and Schooler, 1969:666-669. 
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view. These include cognitive problems that 
require weighing both sides of an economic 
or a social issue; a test involving the dif- 
ferentiation of figure from ground in com- 
plex color designs; and a test of men’s 
ability to draw a recognizably human figure 
whose parts fit together in a meaningful 
whole.” We also asked the interviewers to 
evaluate each respondent’s “intelligence”; 
and we did a simple count of the respon- 
dent’s propensity to agree with agree-dis- 
agree questions. All these we take to reflect, 
in some substantial part, intellectual flexibil- 


Ly. 

As a single index, we use scores based on 
a factor analysis of these diverse measures. 
We also extracted from these same data two 
rotated factors, which provide measures of 
two distinct aspects of intellectual function- 
ing.® One is “perceptual,” based primarily 
on inferences from the figure-drawing and 
form-perception tests. The other is “‘idea- 
tional,” manifested primarily in problem- 


T Specifically, we asked: “Suppose you wanted 
to open a hamburger stand and there were two 
locations available. What questions would you 
consider in deciding which of the two locations 
offers a better business opportunity?” and “What 
are all the arguments you can think of for and 
against allowing cigarette commercials on TV? 
First, can you think of arguments for allowing 
cigarette commercials on TV? And can you think 
of arguments against allowing cigarette commer- 
cials on TV?” The perceptual test consists of a 
portion of Witkin’s (1962) Embedded Figures Test, 
selected by Witkin. The Figure-drawing Test (cf. 
Witkin 1962:117-129) consists simply of asking 
the respondent to draw a figure of a man on a 
standard-size card with a standard pencil. Re- 
spondents are reassured that artistic ability is not 
required, The meaningful coherence of the figure 
is what we appraise. 

8 The factor loadings for the single index are: 
hamburger-stand problem, 0.37; cigarette-commer- 
cials problem, 0.41; Embedded Figures Test, 0.67; 
Draw-A-Man Test: summary score, 0.75; Good- 
enough estimate of intelligence, based on the Draw- 
A-Man Test (cf. Witkin, 1962:127-129), 0.78; in- 
terviewer’s rating of respondent’s intelligence, 0.60; 
“agree” score, 0.52. In the two-factor solution, the 
first factor is based primarily on the Draw-A-Man 
Test (summary score, —-0.91; Goodenough estimate 
of intelligence, —0.91) and the Embedded Figures 
Test (—0.43}. The second factor is based on the 
interviewer’s appraisal of the respondent’s intelli- 
gence (0.69), the cigarette-commercials problem 
(0.61), the respondent’s “agree” score (0.56), 
the hamburger-stand problem (0.54), and the Em- 
bedded Figures Test (0.52). 
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solving and in impressing the interviewer as 
being an intelligent person. 

One final index examines the demands 
men put on their intellectual resources, no 
matter how great or limited those resources 
may be. This index, based on a factor analy- 
sis of questions about a wide range of leisure- 
time activities, focuses on how intellectually 
demanding are those activities. The relevant 
factor contrasts spending a large amount 
of one’s leisure time watching TV and read- 
ing popular magazines, with engaging in 
such intellectually active pursuits as going 
to museums and plays, reading books, and 
working on hobbies.® Some of the latter 
activities are facilitated by education and 
income; that will be taken into account in 
our analyses. 


THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL CONCOMTTANTS 
OF BUREAUCRATIZATION 


The most difficult problem in assessing 
the social psychological impact of bureau- 
cratization is deciding who to compare with 
whom. Who are bureaucrats? The narrow- 
est definition would be that they are the 
higher, nonelective officialdom of govern- 
ment. But there is reason and ample prece- 
dent to expand that definition to include 
all employees of all organizations that are 
bureaucratic in structure—blue-collar as well 
as white-collar workers, employees of profit- 
making firms and nonprofit organizations as 
well as government. To whom should bu- 
reaucrats be compared—entrepreneurs, em- 
ployees of nonbureaucratic organizations, or 
both? Again, the answer is not self-evident. 

Rather than make a priori decisions, we 
prefer to deal with these questions empiri- 
cally. We begin at the simplest descriptive 
level, seeing what relationship there may be 
between bureaucratization, as we have in- 
dexed it, and those aspects of values, orien- 
tation, and intellectual functioning on which 
it has been thought to bear.!9 No man 
employed in a civilian occupation is excluded 


® The factor loadings are: frequency of visits to 
plays, concerts, and museums (—0.60); number 
of books read in the past six months (—0.54); 
time spent working on hobbies (---0.35); amount 
of magazine reading (0.61); and time spent watch- 
ing television (0.35). 

10 This and subsequent analyses of variance are 
based on the computer program initially developed 
by Clyde et al. (1966:20-28) and further developed 
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from this analysis, whether he is employee 
or entrepreneur, whether he works in a profit- 
making firm, a nonprofit organization, or 
a governmental agency. 

The correlations! of EE 
with values, orientation, and intellectual 
functioning are small, ranging from only 
0.05 to 0.17; they are nonetheless impres- 
sive, because they consistently contradict 
preconception (Table 1). Men who work 
in bureaucratic firms or organizations tend 
to value, not conformity, but self-direction. 
They are more open-minded, have more per- 
sonally responsible standards of morality, 
and are more receptive to change than are 
men who work in nonbureaucratic organiza- 
tions. They show greater flexibility in deal- 
ing both with perceptual and with ideational 
problems. They spend their leisure time in 
more intellectually demanding activities. In 
short, the findings belie critics’ assertions. 

Now we can consider what difference it 
makes if the definitions of bureaucrat and 
nonbureaucrat be altered. , 

Ownership. Many discussions of bureau- 
cracy assume or assert that the ‘antithesis 
of the bureaucrat is the entrepreneur. We 
find, to the contrary, that entrepreneurs are 
remarkably similar to bureaucrats, particu- 
larly to bureaucrats of comparable occupa- 


by Cramer. The test of statistical significance is 
the F-ratio. We are treating all dependent vari- 
ables in these analyses as interval scales (for justi- 
fication, cf. Blalock, 1964:94; Cohen, 1965; Labo- 
vitz, 1967). 

For more general discussions of the logical bases 
of the statistical procedures we have used, cf. 
Blalock, 1960, Chapters 15-21; Blalock, 1964; 
Cohen, 1968. 

11 The measure of association that we use is eta, 
the square root of the ratio of the “between 
groups” sum of squares to the total sum of squares, 
as calculated in an analysis of variance. When one 
deals with the linear component of the independent 
variable, eta is identical to the product-moment 
correlation coefficient, except that its sign is always 
positive-—-the direction of relationships can be de- 
termined only by an examination of the means. 
(Cf. Blalock, 1960:266-269; Cohen, 1965; Peters 
and Van Voorhis, 1940:312-324 and 353-357.) 

It is apparent in Table 1 (and has been con- 
firmed in more detailed analyses) that the etas for 
the linear component of bureaucratization—in its 
relationships with the several aspects of values, 
orientation, and intellectual functioning that we 
have investigated—are nearly as large as those for 
ali components. It is therefore appropriate to treat 
our index of bureaucratization as essentially linear. 
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Table 1. Mean Scores for Values, Social Orientation, and Intellectual Function- 
ing, by Index of Bureaucracy (Total Sample). 
Values and Orientation Intellectual Functioning 
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Index of |r BEE pia se (ulm gud sop ebay gE H 
Bureaucracy | S30 260% GOR Ho | ads Sos Bp ASPE §8 Z 
One level of 0.91 -0.59 ~1.47 -0.74 -2.17 -0.49 (840) 
supervision 
Two levels 0.16 -0.53 -0.69 -1.06 -2.34 -1.22 (121) 
Threer: l 
1-99° “0.12 0:50 0.68 -0.03 0.15 -0.32 (307) 
100-999 -0.36 0.08 0.26 1.07 0.54 -0.07 (456) 
1000+ -1.29 0.66 1.20 1.82 1.78 1.35 (1023) 
Correlation 
Ratio (eta): 
Linear 
component -074% 09%% O5% OSH LLRX 11^% .17** 08%% 17 Ke 
All com- 
ponents -O8** 09%% 06 05 olL1*%* 128% .17ž* 09^% £17 RR 





{the canonical correlation excludes the overall index of intellectual flexibility, 
because it is a linear function of the two component indices. 


b354 respondents for whom data are incomplete are excluded from this and sub- 


sequent tables. 
“umployees 
*p<.05, *žp<.0l. 


tional status. (The one notable difference 
is that bureaucrats are more intellectually 
flexible—another refutation of stereotype.) 
The real contrast is not between bureau- 
crats and entrepreneurs, but between both 
these groups and the employees of nonbu- 
reaucratic organizations, 

To properly assess the effects of bureau- 
cratization, we must limit the analysis to 
employees, comparing the employees of bu- 
reaucratized organizations to those of non- 
bureaucratic organizations. Thus limiting 
the analysis strengthens the contrast between 
bureaucrats and nonbureaucrats (Table 2). 
Most of the correlations are increased in 
magnitude, the overall (canonical)  cor- 


13 The canonical correlation is a multiple cor- 


relation increasing by one-third. The picture 
of the bureaucrat as self-directed and intel- 
lectually flexible becomes a little more 
sharply etched. 

Sector of the Economy. Just as the en- 
trepreneur has been thought to be the anti- 
thesis of the bureaucrat, the government 
official is usually thought to be its prototype. 
In fact, employees of government (and of 
nonprofit organizations) do exemplify the 
social psychological characteristics associated 
with bureaucratization: they are more tol- 


relation of one or a set of independent variables 
with a set of dependent variables. More precisely, 
it is the maximum correlation between linear func- 
tions of the two sets of variables (cf. Cooley and 
Lohnes, 1962:35). 
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Correlations of Bureaucracy with Values, Social Orientation, and In- 


Table 2. 
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tellectual Functioning, Selected Samples. 


Correlations? of 
Bureaucracy and 


Em- 


Values and orientation: 


Valuation of self- 
direction/conformity 


Authoritarian 
conservatism 


Criteria of morality 
Stance toward change 


Intellectual functioning: 


Perceptual component 
of intellectual flexi- 
bility 

Ideational component 


Overall index of in- 
tellectual flexibility 


Intellectual demanding- 
ness of leisure-time 
activities 


eG iia 
sles 


.09*% 
Fie ca 


Pe «Lg** 


08** iS?” 


b 


. 17k 
(2747) 


23%% 
(2268) 


Canonical correlation 


Number of cases 


ployees 





Employees of Profit-making Firms 
Controlling 


White- Blue- 

All Collar Collar: Ed. Work forcet 
.O&** .07% ,09%*% 1.074% (06% 
.OT** 108% 00 „00 01 
.114* .00 „1544 0944 07%% 
.03** .08* .06*% .05 .03 
.13$* (148% „144 .11**  .10** 
.1L9** 174% 134k ,118* = ogee 
.1S** (07%  ,13** .9gke = QgRA 
24h (1QWR 23k% ,17** 16%% 
(1855) (702) (1140). (1855) (1807) 


îEta or the canonical correlation for the linear component of bureaucracy. 


bThe canonical correlation excludes the overall index of intellectual flexibility 


{see note to Table 1). 


TRducation, region, size of community,.race, rational background, religion, and 


rurality of childhood. 
*p<.05, **p<.0l. 


Note: Mean scores are mot presented in this table. The direction of all rela- 
tionships is the same as indicated by the mean scores in Table l. 


erant of nonconformity, have more person- 
ally responsible moral standards, evidence 
greater flexibility in dealing with ideational 
problems, and make more intellectually 
demanding use of their leisure time than do 
employees of equally bureaucratized profit- 
making firms, 

To examine the impact of bureaucratiza- 
tion separately from that stemming from 
employment in the public or the private 
sphere, we further limit the analysis to 
profit-making firms—the one sector of the 
economy where there is any substantial vari- 
ation in conditions of bureaucratization. We 
find (Table 2) the correlations of bureau- 
cracy with values, orientation, and intellec- 
tual functioning to be nearly the same for 


employees of profit-making firms as for all 
employees.1® Thus, our earlier findings do 
not simply reflect the bureaucratization of 
the public sector of the economy, for bureau- 
cracy’s influence extends to the private sector 
as well. 


18%t could hardly be otherwise, since employees 
of profit-making firms constitute two-thirds of the 
total sample. For the same reason, all conclusions 
drawn from analyses of this subsample apply as 
well to the sample as a whole. We focus on em- 
plovees of profit-making firms, not to secure dif- 
ferent empirical findings, but for conceptual clarity. 
There is no advantage in further focusing the 
analysis on particular types of industries, for bu- 
reancracy has essentially the same social psycho- 
logical correlates in all types of industry. More- 
over, excluding nonurban occupations from the 
analysis has no noticeable effect. 
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Occupational Position, Many discussions 
of bureaucracy have been addressed only to 
its salaried, its white-collar, or its profes- 
sional staff, It is therefore necessary to see 


- if bureaucratization bears the same relation-: 


ship to values, orientation, and intellectual 
functioning for blue-collar as for white-collar 
employees. To do this, we examine the two 
groups separately, recognizing that in so 
doing we partially control variables corre- 
lated with occupational position, such as 
education, the substantive complexity of the 
work, and the job protections attendant on 
unionization. Even so (Table 2), bureau- 
cracy’s social psychological correlates are 
similar for blue-collar and for white-collar 
workers.'* Moreover, the canonical corre- 
lation is as strong for blue-collar as for 
white-collar workers, Thus, any explanation 
of the social psychological impact of bu- 
reaucratization must apply to the entire work 
force, not just to the white-collar portion. 
- It is true, of course, that the explanation 
need not be the same for both groups. 

We conclude that bureaucratization bears 
essentially the same relationship to values, 
orientation, and intellectual functioning 
wherever and to whomever it occurs. Why? 
What is there about working in a bureau- 
cratic organization that makes men more 
self-directed, open to change, and intellectu- 
ally flexible? 

We must also ask: why are the correla- 
tions so small? The comparable correlations 
for several other aspects of occupation are 
much stronger (cf. Kohn, 1969:165-182). 
Does the small size of bureaucracy’s corre- 
lations imply that we have used an inade- 
quate index, or does bureaucratization have 
a weaker impact than had been supposed? 


EXPLAINING BUREAUCRACY’S IMPACT 


Bureaucrats and nonbureaucrats are 
drawn from rather different segments of the 
- population. Bureaucrats necessarily live 


14 The index of occupational position is taken 
from Hollingshead and Redlich, 1958:387-397. For 
validation of the index, cf. Kohn, 1969:13~15. 

It should also be noted that the social psycho- 
logical correlates of bureaucracy are essentially the 
same regardless of men’s own positions in the 
supervisory hierarchy (as measured by the number 
of subordinates they have). 
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where large firms are located: dispropor- 
tionately in big cities along the Great Lakes 
and in the Northeastern and Pacific states. 
Not only are they now urban, but they grew 
up in urban places. Their forebears are 
more likely to have come from northern or 
western Europe than from southern or east- 
ern Europe. Few are black; few are Jews. 
They are disproportionately Catholic. Those 
who are Protestant are a little more likely 
to be members of large, established denomi- 
nations than of smaller sects. Most notable 
of all, bureaucrats are more highly educated 
than are nonbureaucrats. 

Of all these differences in the composition 
of bureaucratic and nonbureaucratic work 
forces, only education seems to matter for 
explaining why bureaucrats differ from non- 
bureaucrats in values, orientation, and intel- 
lectual functioning (Table 2). That is, sta- 
tistically controlling education markedly 
reduces bureaucracy’s impact: the canonical 
correletion is reduced by nearly 30% and 
the correlations with authoritarian conserva- 
tism and the specifically perceptual compo- 
nent of intellectual flexibility are reduced 
to statistical nonsignificance. Additionally 
controlling any or all of the other measures 
of social background reduces the correla- ` 
tions little more than does controlling edu- 
cation alone. Thus, education is clearly 
implicated in explaining why bureaucrats 
differ from nonbureaucrats; but aside from 
bureaucracies’ employing more educated 
men, the composition of the work force 
appears to have little explanatory relevance. 

Important though education may be, it 
can provide only a partial explanation of 
the differences between bureaucrats and non- 
bureaucrats. That is, even with education 
statistically controlled, bureaucrats are 
found to value self-direction more highly 
than do nonbureaucrats, to have more per- 
sonally demanding moral standards, to be 
more receptive to change, to be intellectually 
more flexible (especially in dealing with idea- 
tional problems), and to spend their leisure 
time in more intellectually demanding activi- 
ties. The explanation of these differences 
must lie either in bureaucracies’ somehow 
recruiting more self-directed, intellectually 
flexible people (a possibility to which we 
shall return), or in bureaucracies’ subjecting 
their employees to occupational conditions 


t> 


that foster these social psychological attri- 
butes. i 
Bureaucratization does make for wide- 
spread, and in some instances substantial, 
differences in the conditions of occupational 
life, few of them attributable to educational 
disparities and most of them applicable (al- 
though not always in equal degree} to both 
the white-collar and blue-collar work forces 
(Table 3). These are, principally, that the 
employees of bureaucracies tend to work at 
substantively more complex jobs than do 
other men of comparable educational level,’ 
but under conditions of somewhat closer 
supervision; 18 to work under an externally- 
imposed pressure of time that results in their 
having to think faster; to work a shorter 
week; to work in company of, but not neces- 
- sarily in harness with, co-workers; to face 
greater competition; to enjoy much greater 
job protections; ‘7 and to earn more than 
other men of similar educational background 


16 The index of substantive complerity is a linear 
combination of seven constituent indices, which 
measure the complexity of the man’s work with 
data, with things, and with people, the overall 
complexity of his job, and the amount of time 
he spends working with data, with things, and 
with people. The first three of these indices are 
modeled on those of the third edition of the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles (U. S. Department 
of Labor, 1965). For a discussion of the concept 
and index of substantive complexity, cf. Kohn, 
1969:139-140, 153-155, 271-276. 

18 Closeness of supervision is indexed by a Gutt- 
man Scale based on five questions about how much 
latitude men’s supervisors allow and how super- 
visory control is exercised (cf. Kohn, 1969:153). 
Note, too, that many employees of bureaucracies 
are effectively supervised by men who are one or 
two steps removed from them in formal position. 

17 In particular, bureaucrats are more likely to 
enjoy the basic job protections given by tenure or 
by contractual guarantees based on seniority; by 
the existence of formal grievance procedures; and 
by sick pay. These correlations are more pro- 
nounced for blue-collar than for white-collar work- 
ers, and are linked to the greater unionization of 
the blue-collar work force. Even for non-union 
and for white-collar workers, though, job protec- 
tions are decidedly greater in bureaucratic firms. 
(And they prove to be as important for younger 
as for older men.) 

It is noteworthy that the critical difference bu- 
reaucratization makes is not in the risks to which 
men are subject but in the protections that their 
jobs afford. Bureaucrats are no less exposed to 
occupational risk than are nonbureaucrats, but they 
are better protected, should those eventualities 
occur. 
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(even when in jobs of comparable occupa- 
tional status). i 

In assessing the possible explanatory rele- 
vance of these occupational conditions, we 
statiszically control education throughout 18 
and Emit the analysis to those social psy- 
cholozical correlates of bureaucracy that 
remain significant even with education 
controlled. From one point of view, this 
procedure gives undue weight to education, 
whick may matter primarily because it is 
a precondition for certain types of jobs— 
substantively complex jobs, for example. But 
since most men come to their jobs only 
after completing their educations, it is in- 
cumbent on us to show that occupational 
conditions matter above and beyond any 
effect that might be attributed to education. 

Three of the occupational concomitants 
of bureaucracy—job protections, income, 
and substantive complexity—prove to have 
substantial pertinence (Table 4). The com- 
binec effect of controlling all three is to 
reduce the canonical correlation of bureau- 
cracy with values, orientation, and intellec- 
tual <unctioning by two-thirds and to render 
this and all the individual correlations sta- 
tistically nonsignificant. 

Further analysis, using multiple regression 
techriques,'® shows that all three occupa- 
tional conditions contribute independently 
to bureaucracy’s social psychological impact 
(Tatle 4). Job protections contribute nota- 
bly to the relationship between bureaucracy 
and men’s orientation to morality and to 
chanze, and even to the relationship between 


18 Since bureaucrats are more educated than are 
nonbureaucrats, they are necessarily higher in so- 
cial class position, too. But we regard education, 
not class, as the appropriate variable to control in 


_ these analyses, because education is what men 


bring to the job. Other components of class, 
notakly occupational position, are conferred by 
the job. (In fact, if education is controlled, occu- 
pational position has little importance.) 

19 The multiple regression program employed 
here is that by Nie et al. (1968:Chap. 15). To do 
this analysis, we constructed a single index of job — 
protections by adding the dichotomized scores for 
job security, grievance procedures, and sick pay, 
giving each equal weight. For a single index of 
substantive complexity, we used scores based on a 
factor analysis of the seven constituent’ elements, 
The results shown in Table 4 are based on the 
stancardized beta-coefficients for bureaucracy; 
analyses using the unstandardized beta-coefficients 
yield essentially the same conclusions. 
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Table 3. 
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Correlations of Occupational Conditions and Bureaucracy (Limited to Em- 


ployees of Profit-making Firms).t 


+ 


Occupational Conditions 


1. Substantive complexity 


2. Supervision 
a. Closenéss of supervision 
b. Positional disparity between man 
and his effective supervisor 


3. Time-pressure 
a. Frequency of time-pressure 
b. Determinants of time-pressure: 
work-flow, not own volition 
c. Consequences of time-pressure: 
think faster, not make faster 
movements or work longer hours 


4. Average hours worked per week 


5. Interpersonal setting. 
a. Time spent in the company of 
five or more co-workers 
b. Time spent alone 
c. Participation in coordinated 
work-team 


6. Amount of competition 


7. Job protections 
a. Tenure, or seniority guaranteed 
by union contract 
b. Formal grievance procedures 
c. Sick pay 
d. Job protection: overall index 


8. Income and income fluctuations 
a. Job income 
b. Fluctuations in income 


9. Routinization of work 


A Control- White Blue 
Total ling Ed. Collar Collar 
~4Q%*% 314x 375R ~358* 
002 .05* -04 .04 
~L7*® ~L8** ~13%* ~18** 
Lor .45 ~Lo** -06% 
„104% 213% ~12* ~19%* 
21g ~14%* ~21k* .16%% 
-~,Z8%% -.29%8 -,204%* -,29%% 
.22rk ~24%% „114 027% 
~,12"* -.13%* ~,03 -.15** 
02 .04 01 .04 
.17%* .13%* .19** .11%% 
037k 42% ~L6** 56 RF 
~39%* ~45%* «20% 257k 
334k .3 0*2 22588 -344R 
274k ~21%* ~Lge% -3144 
-,D4* -,02 ~,07* -02 
Re 098% ~, 18** .15%% 


tN's vary from 1826 to 2059 for the sample of all employees of.profit-making 
firms, from 646 to 749 for the white-collar subsample, and from 1169 to 1289 for 


the blue-collar subsample. 


anta, or (in the case of 1, 3b, 3c, 7d, and 9) the canonical correlation, for the 


linear component.of bureaucracy. 
on education, is reported. 
for the appropriate subgroups. 


In €clumn 2, a partial correlation, controlled 
Columns 3 and 4 report total correlations, computed 
In lieu of presenting a multitude of mean scores, 


we have arbitrarily used signs to indicate the direction of relationships. 


*p<.05, **p<.0l. 


bureaucracy and intellectual flexibility. It 
thus appears that men who are protectec 
from some of the dangers that change might 
bring are less fearful of the new and the 
different, are better able to accept personal 
responsibility for their acts, and are even 
able to make fuller use of their intellectual 
talents. Substantive complexity is more spe- 
cifically pertinent for explaining bureaucrats’ 
flexibility in dealing with tdeational prob- 
lems and their making intellectually de- 
manding use of leisure time. The experience 
of working at substantively complex jobs 


thus appears to have direct carry-over to 
the use of one’s intellectual resources in non- 
occupational endeavors. And job income is 
most pertinent for explaining bureaucrats’ 
high valuation of self-direction; the higher 
income enjoyed by employees of bureau- 
cracies appears to facilitate their feeling 
sufficiently in contro] of their lives to think 
self-direction an attainable goal. 

We conclude, then, that job protections, 
substantive complexity, and income all con- 
tribute to, and together may largely explain, 
the social psychological impact of bureau- 
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cratization. Separate analyses of the white- that the job protections afforded by bureau- 


collar and blue-collar work forces do in 
cate, though, that job protections contribute 
more to bureaucracy’s 

on white-collar workers. 


workers 
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DISCUSSION 


' Observers of bureaucracy, impressed by 
its need to coordinate many people’s activi- 
ties, have assumed that a primary effect of 
bureaucratization must be to suppress em- 
ployees’ individuality. We have found, to 
the contrary, that bureaucratization is con- 
sistently, albeit not strongly, associated with 
greater intellectual flexibility, higher valua- 
tion of self-direction, greater openness to 
new experience, and more personally re- 
sponsible moral standards. In part, this 
seems to result from bureaucracies’ drawing 
on a more educated work force. In larger 
part, it seems to be a consequence of the 
` occupational conditions attendant on bureau- 
cratization—far greater job protections, 
somewhat higher levels of income, and sub- 
stantively more complex work. Job pro- 
tections matter particularly for bureaucracy’s 
impact on blue-collar workers; substantive 
- complexity, for its impact on white-collar 
workers. 

There are four issues that our data do 
not fully resolve. The first is whether the 
effects we have attributed to the experience 
of working in a bureaucratic organization 
might really be an artifact of what types 
of people bureaucracies recruit. We have 
found that the educational disparities be- 
‘tween bureaucratic and nonbureaucratic 
work forces cannot provide a sufficient ex- 
planation, and that other disparities in the 
social and demographic compositions of the 
work forces have little relevance. But there 
remains the possibility that bureaucracies 
may hold a special attraction for self- 
directed, intellectually flexible men who are 
receptive to innovation and change. Per- 
haps, for example, intellectually active peo- 
ple seek jobs in bureaucratic organizations 
because that is where challenging work is 
to be found. 

We cannot test this interpretation, be- 
cause we have no information about the 
men’s values, orientation, and intellectual 
fumctioning prior to their employment in bu- 
reaucratic (or nonbureaucratic) organiza- 
tions.*° There are, however, two reasons to 


20 We do find, though, that the correlations of 
bureaucracy with values, orientation, and intellec- 
tual functioning gradually increase in size, as men 
have worked for their present employer for greater 
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doubt that “self-selection” can explain our 
findings. The interpretation assumes that 
men have more complete and accurate 
knowledge of working conditions in bureau- 
cratic organizations, before starting to work 
there, than is usually the case—especially 
in light of widely-held stereotypes about 
bureaucracy. The interpretation also as- 
sumes that men have a fuller range of choice 
in deciding on jobs than is usually the case 
-—particularly when one remembers that our 
findings apply to men of all educational and 
skill levels and that many types of jobs can 
be found only in bureaucratic or only in 
nonbureaucratic settings. It would be more 
ccnsonant both with our broader knowledge 
of occupational realities and with the spe- 
ciic data of this study to conclude that 
bureaucrats differ from nonbureaucrats pri- 
marily because they have experienced differ- 
ent conditions of occupational life. 

The second issue is why the correlations 
are so small. We may have underestimated 
their size by limiting this investigation to 
one dimension of bureaucracy or by employ- 
ing an inadequate index of that dimension. 
Our data, however, suggest an alternative 
explanation: that bureaucracy really does 
have a smaller social psychological impact 
than had been assumed. The psychologically 
most potent occupational conditions are 
those that maximize men’s opportunities for 
self-direction in their work: freedom from 
clcse supervision, substantively complex 
werk, and a varied array of activities (cf. 
Kohn, 1969:139-167). Bureaucracies do 
provide substantively complex work, But 
they conspicuously fail to provide freedom 
fram close supervision. And although they 
provide a wide variety of complexly inter- 
related jobs to their white-collar workers, 
they tend to entrap their blue-collar workers 
in a routinized flow of simply-organized 
tasks. It is ironic and probably self-defeat- 
ing that bureaucracies hire educated men, 
give them complex jobs to perform, and then 
fail to give them as much opportunity for 


and greater lengths of time (at least until approxi- 
mately six years, when the correlations begin to 
decline). The picture is the same whether or not 
age and education are controlled. But this evidence 
is hardly definitive, for most of the men have had 
previous jobs, and we do not know whether these 
jobs were In bureaucratic or nonbureaucratic or- 
ganizations. 
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occupationa] self-direction as their educa- 
tional attainments and the needs of the work: 
allow, i 

The third issue is whether our findings 
reflect bureaucratization or only size. Two 
of the three occupational conditions that 
have come to the fore in our analyses—in- 
come and substantive complexity—may be 
only ancillary features of bureaucracy. It 
is not intrinsic to bureaucratic organization 
that it pay its employees more or that its 
work be substantively more complex. These 
are, instead, products of the very conditions 
that give rise to bureaucracy itself—large 
size, technology, the need for highly skilled 
employees, and the problems of coordination, 
planning, and record-keeping that result from 
size and technology. Job protections, though, 
are an essential feature of bureaucracy. As 
Weber long ago recognized (cf. Gerth and 
Mills, 1946:202-203), it is necessary to bu- 
reaucratic organization that its authority be 
circumscribed. The principal findings of 
this research—that job protections are cen- 
tral to the impact of bureaucratization on 
its employees—-cannot be attributed to size 
alone; they reflect the structural essentials 
of bureaucracy.*1 (It is perhaps ironic that 
these structural essentials may be more im- 
portant for the blue-collar work force, whom 
theories of bureaucracy have largely ignored, 
than for the white-collar work force.) 

Last, and most important, is the issue of 
whether our focus on one dimension of bu- 
reaucratic structure—the hierarchical orga- 
nization of authority—produces so partial 
a picture as to be misleading. Had we also 
studied such facets of bureaucracy as imper- 
sonality of procedures or specificity of rules, 
proximate occupational conditions other 
than (or in addition to) job protections, 
income, and substantive complexity might 
have come to the fore. The picture we have 
presented may be seriously incomplete. 

Even if this be true, our findings are so 


21 It is hardly crucial to the argument (but 
nonetheless reassuring) that the correlations of 
bureaucracy with all our principal indices of values, 
orientation, and intellectual functioning remain sta- 
tistically significant not only when we employ a 
truncated version of the bureaucracy index that 
makes no use of information about the size of 
the organization, but even when we impose the 
extreme restriction of statistically controlling size 


of organization. 
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at variance with common presuppositions as 
to require a rethinking of how bureaucracy 
impinges on its employees. Many writings 
about bureaucracy assert that a system 
based on the hierarchical organization of 
authority necessarily imposes tight disci- 
pline, leaving little leeway for initiative. 
Our data do indicate a tendency in this 
direction—employees of bureaucratic firms 
are stpervised a little more closely than are , 
other men of their educational levels, and 
close supervision does have the constricting 
effects ascribed to it. But the propensity 
of bureaucracies to supervise employees too 
closely is more than offset by the protections 
it affords from the arbitrary actions of 
superordinates. 

Bureaucracies must ensure that superor- 
dinate officials are limited in what facets of 
their subordinates’ behavior they are allowed 
to ccntrol and how they may exercise that 
control; superordinates cannot dismiss sub- 
ordinates at will, and questionable actions 
can be appealed to adjudicatory agencies. 
The power of nonbureaucratic organizations 
over their employees is more complete and 
may be more capricious. Thus, the alter- 
native to bureaucracy’s circumscribed au- 
thority is likely to be, not less authority, but ` 
personal, potentially arbitrary authority. 
What is notable about bureaucratic practice 
is not how closely authority is exercised but. 
how effectively it is circumscribed. 
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This paper ts concerned with some of the general issues of the relationship between com- 
parative research and the case study and where one can complement the other, showing 
specifically how this applies to recent research dealing with the expert qualifications of 
operating personnel, the ratio of managers to operating personnel, and the flow of hier- 
arckhical communications in formal organizations. Inferences about the flow of communica- 
tions within organizations in which superiors have narrow spans of control and supervise 
subordinates who are highly qualified are drawn from comparative research on the format 
structures of organizations and tested with observational data from case studies on the 
interaction of superiors and subordinates. The findings from two of these case studies are 
generally consistent with the argument that narrow spans of control serve to facilitate upward 
communication where experts are employed as subordinates. However, the analysis of a 
third deviant case suggests that the degree and type of differentiation of hierarchical work 
roles importantly affect both the needs and opportunities for communication and through 


them the relationship between hierarchy and expertness. 


INTRODUCTION 


T is well recognized that the actual social 
| relations which make up the daily op- 
erations of organizations cannot be ac- 
curately inferred from knowledge of formal 
structures alone. Styles of supervision, for 
example, cannot be predicted very well from 
knowledge of spans of control (Bell, 1967). 
These social relations must be studied di- 
rectly. Yet, despite intellectual agreement 
in the matter, sociological research is fre- 
quently conducted as though these two levels 
of organizational analysis did not require 
independent empirical investigation. While 
most theories of organization include con- 
cepts referring to both levels (on multiple- 
level studies, see Lipset et al., 1956:421- 
425), most research designs and methods 
of data collection tap only one level, or at 
least one is tapped more adequately than 
the other (on research methods appropriate 
to different levels of organizational analysis, 
see Blau, 1965). The bulk of research con- 
sists either of comparative studies of large 
samples of organizations with data from a 
few informants in each organization and 
from organizational records, or of case stud- 


*I am grateful to my colleagues Vernon K. Dib- 
ble and Hubert J. O’Gorman for their helpful 
comments, and particularly grateful to Peter M. 
Blau and Philip H. Ennis for their very extensive 
remarks on an earlier draft of the paper. 
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ies or small sample studies with data col- 
lected through interviews and observation. 
The two types of research are only rarely 
combined, although the first type is clearly 
best suited to the study of formal structure 
and the second to the study of the social 
relations. Putting multiple-level theory and 
single-level research together impedes the 
construction of verifiable theory in several 
ways. These obstacles to verification will be 
explored below, and it will be argued that 
case studies and comparative studies can 
complement one another to overcome them. 
To this latter end, data on the social interac- 
tion of superiors and subordinates that were 
collected in case studies of two business or- 
ganizations (Brewer, 1970) are analyzed 
here in the light of recent comparative re- 
search (Blau et al., 1966; Blau, 1968) in 
which inferences about hierarchical commu- 
nication processes were made without the 
data to study them directly. 


Case Studies, Comparative Studies, and 
Bureaucratic Theory 


It is obvious that case studies cannot 
establish the associations among organiza- 
tional characteristics which are required: to 
develop a theory of formal organization 
structure. But it is not necessarily true that 
case studies are highly relevant in other im- 
portant respects. Associations among struc- 


t 
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tural variables that are discovered in 
comparative studies are generally explained 
by reference to internal social processes. 
For example, in functionalist schemes of 
explanation, the explanation is partially 
provided by referring to the problems 
that. one element of structure raises for 
participants in the social organization and 
the solution that other elements provide 
for these problems. However, the con- 
straint of collecting data from many orga- 
nizations in comparative research frequently 
makes it impossible to collect the very data 
describing actual social relationships that 
would verify these explanations. So long as 
they remain unverified, they are subject to 
continuous ad koc revision to bring them 
into line with current structural findings, 
and structural studies are thereby deprived 
of a frm theoretical base from which to make 
predictions. It is a fundamental requirement 
of any theory of bureaucracy that the social 
processes which underlie associations among 
structural characteristics be established 
empirically. 

By itself, the study of a single case can 
do little to specify the influence of formal 
structure on internal processes. The lack of 
variation in formal structure in one case 
provides no basis for comparison. But the 
significance of a case changes as soon as 
sufficient comparative knowledge accumu- 
lates, so that the researcher is not forced 
to see his conclusions either as unique or 
as applicable to all organizations (on dilem- 
mas of over- and under-generalization, see 
Etzioni, 1961:xil—xiv). Comparative studies 
of structural variation can provide criteria 
for classifying individual cases in terms of 


„their formal structural characteristics and, 


when these comparative studies make explicit 


‘their assumptions about intervening internal 


processes, can also lead to explicit differ- 
ential predictions about the nature of inter- 
nal social processes under the different struc- 
tural conditions. This obviously aids in 
interpreting divergent case study findings 
(for an example of this type of analysis, 
see Dubin, 1965). But more importantly for 
the purposes of this paper, accumulated 
comparative knowledge increases the leverage 


` that one may exert upon theory by initiating 


studies of single cases. 
_It becomes possible to locate in advance 
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what might be called strategic cases. These 
are the predictable deviant cases, the cases 
in which, if a given structural theory is 
correct, internal social processes should be 
different from what would be expected on 
the basis of most current evidence or pre- 
supposition. Studies of strategic cases serve 
two major theoretical purposes: (1) They 
serve to set explicit limits on the universality 
of propositions concerning social relations 
within organizations by looking at the devi- 
ant cases and the conditions under which 
they occur; (2) they provide direct tests 
of the propositions in theories of organiza- 
tional structure which refer to internal social 
processes and thereby provide indirect tests 
of the structural propositions in these theo- 
ries as well. The identification of such stra- 
tegic cases for research provides a potentially 
productive way of integrating case and com- 
parative analysis to deal with multiple-level 
theories of organization. 


Expertness, Hierarchy, and Flow of Com- 
munications 


There is good hunting for hypotheses to 
be tested in Strategic case studies among 
reconceptualizations that are introduced to 
accommodate new structural findings. These 
reconceptualizations highlight particular 
cases for investigation by suggesting that 
under special conditions a particular element 
of organizational structure has a different 
significance for organizational processes than 
has generally been either observed or 
thought. Blau’s research provides an excel- 
lent example. 

Expertly qualified officials and hierarchi- 
cally organized structures of authority are 
among the most important characteristics of 
bureaucracy (Weber, 1947). Weber’s analy- 
sis implies that these two characteristics are 
functionally interdependent in producing a 
high level of organizational effectiveness. 
By contrast, later treatments of bureaucracy 
(Gouldner, 1954; Stinchcomb, 1959; Udy, 
1959; Scott, 1966) suggest (1) that there 
are many incompatibilities and potentials 
for conflict between authority based upon 
hierarchica] discipline and authority based 
upon expert knowledge; (2) that expertness 
and hierarchically organized authority are 
in fact functionally alternative forms of ad- 


ministration; and (3) that the two charac- 
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teristics are unlikely, as a result, to be found 
together. However, Blau and his associates 
have more recently reported research find- 
ings which support Weber. In two samples 
_ of organizations, one of 156 public personnel 
agencies and the other of 254 finance depart- 
ments of state and local governments, they 
unexpectedly found that high technical qual- 
ifications of the operating staff (indicated 
by either the requirement of a college degree, 
or the requirement of a degree with a speci- 
fid major) tended to be associated with more 
developed hierarchical structures of author- 
ity (indicated by a relatively high ratio of 
managerial to nonsupervisory personnel). 
In interpreting his surprising finding that 
hierarchy and expertness are positively as- 
sociated, Blau accepts the commonly held 
assumption that heavy downward communi- 
cation is dysfunctional in important respects 
where the subordinates are experts. To do 
so, he is compelled to reject the equally 
common assumption that increased hierarchy 
implies greater downward communication 
where experts are employed. He argues, in- 
stead, that an operating staff with high ex- 
pert qualifications creates an organizational 
need for upward communication. The nar- 
rower spans of control that are made pos- 
sible by a high managerial ratio increase 
the opportunities for supervisors to consult 
with subordinates rather than to supervise 
them closely. This is important “. . . not 
alone because experts tend to be more alien- 
ated by one-sided directives but because 
they make greater contributions through 
feedback than persons with poorer qualifica- 
tions” (Blau, 1968:458-459). This argu- 
ment, of course, also contradicts the more 
usual assumptions that hierarchies make 
poor channels for upward communications 
(on distortions in hierarchical communica- 
tions, see Florence, 1961:153; Kelley, 1951; 
Read, 1962; Torrance, 1955; Wilensky, 
1967:42-48 especially) and that a high 
ratio of managers to operating personnel 
instead increased hierarchical control and 
downward communication (Worthy, 1950; 
Whyte, 1961:88-93; Blau and Scott, 1962: 
161-172). However, Blau dismisses as un- 
likely the more conventional interpretation 
that a higher ratio of managers might 
mean closer control by administrative of- 
ficials where personnel are more qualified. 
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Although he has no data describing the in- 
teraction between superiors and subordin- 
ates in the organizations he studied, his 
argument is supported by the findings that 
managers in organizations with more quali- 
fied personnel have more responsibilities 
delegated to them by higher management 
and report spending less time on supervision 
and more time on professional work of their 
own. The reconceptualization is therefore 
plausible. 


Hierarchical Status and Interaction 


Case studies cannot establish the relation- 
ships between structure and process, but they 
can test hypotheses which predict the ways 
in which different components of internal 
social process are related to one another in 
particular structural situations (on the 
method of internal analysis in the case study, 
see Lipset et. al., 1956:425-427). Hypoth- 
eses of this sort are essential to testing the 
validity of reconceptualizations. Blau’s re- 
search suggests the hypothesis that in or- 
ganizational work groups in which the su- 
perior has a narrow span of control and. his 
subordinates have high expert qualifications, 
formal hierarchical status and rates of parti- 
cipation in superior-subordinate interaction 
will be either inversely related, or unrelated. 

There is little doubt that narrower spans 
of control increase the volume of upward 
communication in an organization. If only 
by increasing the duration and frequency of 
contacts in which superiors and subordinates 
interact, narrower spans of control would 
accomplish this. However, increased inter- 
action obviously increased the volume of 
downward communication as well. Moreover, 
the existing evidence suggests that social re- 
lations in organizational hierarchies are such 
that an increase in the total volume of hier- 
archical communication would in fact result 
in a net increase in downward communica- 
tion. It has generally been found that formal 
hierarchical status and rates of participation 
in superior-subordinate interaction are di- 
rectly related (Caudill, 1958:243-252, 295- 
296; Blau and Scott, 1962:98-99; Hurwitz, 
et al., 1960). Where this pattern holds, any 
formal structural change which increased in- 
teraction between superiors and subordinates 
would tend to produce the benefits of in- 
creased upward communication at the cost 
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of a still greater increase in downward com- 
munication. If this is so, it makes little sense 
to explain the association between hierarchy 
and expertness primarily in terms of the up- 
ward communication functions served by an 
expanded hierarchy. The validity of Blau’s 
explanation rests then not only upon the 
proposition that upward communications can 
be increased by increasing hierarchy, but also 
upon the additional and more questionable 
proposition that increased hierarchy can be 
introduced without increasing downward, 
more than upward, communication. If this 
second proposition is not true, then it is 
necessary to examine the constraints which 
prevent alternative structures with better 
balances of functional to dysfunctional con- 
sequences from emerging (on alternatives 
to hierarchy see Wilensky, 1967:45-48; 
Florence, 1961:149-162), or to reconsider 
the possible functional significance of hier- 
archy and downward communication in re- 
lation to expertness. 

Data from case studies in two organiza- 
tions can be used to test the hypothesis 
stated above. The data in each case were 
collected by direct observation of the inter- 
action of superiors and subordinates at work 
in the organizations using Bales’ (1950:37— 
38) units of interaction and a considerably 
modified version of his category system (for 
further discussion of the method, see Brewer, 
1970). The first case, Department A, is a 
home-office underwriting department in a 
large insurance company. Using Blau’s cri- 
teria, the insurance underwriting subordi- 
nates would be classified as having high ex- 
pert qualifications and the underwriting 
superiors would be classified as having nar- 
row spans of control. The subordinates, and 
superiors as well, were required to have col- 
lege degrees, Blau’s measure of expert quali- 
fications. In addition, the underwriting sub- 
ordinates were required to complete a 
curriculum of specialized courses on insurance 
given by the company’s education and train- 
ing department. Superiors could be assigned 
from two to four subordinates and were usu- 
ally assigned three. Blau classified first-line 
supervisors with a span of control of less 
than six as having narrow spans, 

The second case is from the electrical con- 
struction departments of a light and power 
company. The roving foremen, so called be- 
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cause they travelled from one job site to 
another, were a middle level of supervision 
in the departmental hierarchies. They super- 
vised the crew leaders who provided first- 
line supervision for the construction crews 
that carried out the basic work operations 
of the departments, Each foreman had ap- 
proximately four crews under his control. 
College degrees were not required and pre- 
sumably would not be a relevant indicator 
of technical qualifications for this type of 
work.' However, positions were assigned to 
operating personnel only after extensive com- 
pany training both on and off the job, and 
promotions to the major operating job classi- 
fications of lineman and electrical mechanic 


required that the candidate pass both writ- 


ten and practical examinations on the tech- 
nical aspects of the work. 

The direction of association between for- 
mal hierarchical status and participation in 


1 What sort of expertness does a college degree, 
even one with a specified major, indicate? Blau 
does not discuss the significance of his measure. It 
seems clear that college degrees do not provide 
expertness in the same sense as professional de- 
grees, craft training, or organizational training 
programs. However, Weber (1947:339) distin- 
guished two types of bureaucratic expertness. The 
first is gained through formal training and is 
brougat to the organizational position from with- 
out by the bureaucrat. The second is developed 
or acquired while performing the duties associated 
with the position. The first type of expertness is 
formally recognized and signified by degrees, certi- 
ficates. examinations passed, etc. The second type 
of expertness is neither so easily recognized, nor 
so likely to be signified formally. Yet the pos- 
session of either type can make subordinates’ con- 
tributions valuable to managers. Positional ex- 
pertness, the second type described above, is often 
cited as a key source of informal power and status 
for lower participants in bureaucracies and for 
bureaucrats in relation to their various publics and 
controlling agencies. But how can it be assured 
that managers will recognize the importance of 
this pcsitional expertness among their subordinates 
or that subordinates will have the confidence to 
assert their positional knowledge in dealings with 
superiors? It may be argued that college degrees 
serve this function. By raising the general social 
status of subordinates, degrees increase the pre- 
sumption of their general competence and therefore 
the presumption by both themselves and others 
that they will have something worthwhile to say 
about operating problems. This presumption will 
most likely be true if their jobs are ones in which 
positional expertness is developed and is necessary 
for organizational operations. Consequently, those 
employees with degrees will come to be regarded 
as more “qualified” than those without. 
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superior-subordinate interaction can be 
measured by the proportion of the total in- 
teraction that is initiated by the superior, 
more than 50% indicating a direct relation- 
ship and less than 50% indicating an in- 
verse relationship. In Insurance Department 
A, a total of 5944 acts were recorded for 
six insurance superintendents interacting 
with their subordinates. The mean per- 
centage of acts initiated by the superin- 
tendents was 42.7. The range was from 
34.5% to 50.4%. It is clear that status and 
participation were not directly related in 
this case. In the construction departments, 
a total of 6238 acts were recorded for seven 
foremen and their subordinates. The mean 
percentage of these acts initiated by the 
foremen was 48.8. Four initiated less than 
50.0% of the interaction (42.9, 46.0, 46.1, 
47.6) and three initiated more (51.5, 53.6, 
54.0). Again it appears that there is no di- 
rect relationship between status and partici- 
pation, but support for the hypothesis is less 
clear here than in the preceding case. 

It might be that the difference in support 
for the hypothesis is due to the difference 
between the usual spans of control of the 
foremen and the insurance supervisors, but 
the slight difference in spans of control makes 
this unlikely. However, superiors can modify 
the effects of a given span of control if 
they are free to adjust their contacts with 
subordinates to fit the demands of current 
operating problems and the demands of par- 
ticular subordinates; rarely do all subordi- 
nates and all problems require equal atten- 
tion. The insurance supervisors were free to 
schedule contacts as they thought best. The 
foremen did not have this flexibility. They 
were formally expected to contact each crew 
leader at his work site twice each day. Since 
the work sites were geographically dispersed, 
the travelling time alone, from one to the 
next, even if little time was spent at the 
site, could consume much of the foreman’s 
workday. Few of the foremen tried to ob- 
serve this rule very strictly. Most would 
try to visit each site at least once a day. 
But of the seven, two reported that they 
tried to comply with the twice-a-day rule, 
and they were in fact observed to make more 
contacts than other foremen. These two fore- 
men initiated the highest proportions of in- 
teraction. 
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Formal Organisation Structure and Social . 
Process 


When a proposition about social processes 
in crganizations does not hold universally, 
it is especially necessary to have theories 
which bridge the gap between organizational 
structure and organizational process, so that 
each new set of findings does not leave the 
researcher on the horns of what Bales 
(1950:117-123) has referred to as a “flip- 
flog dilemma”; for one is tempted to re- 
verse the interpretation of the relationship 
between structure and process to fit the par- 
ticular set of data at hand. To avoid flip- 
flop dilemmas and make determinate pre- 
diczions possible, it is necessary to carefully 
specify the conditions under which the: flip, 
rather than the flop, interpretation applies. 
Bleu argues that the communication flow 
in organizational hierarchies is the combined 
result (1) of the structurally induced com- 
munication needs of managers and operating 
personnel and (2) of the opportunities that 
the organization structure provides for com- 
munication between them. The presence of 
an operating staff with high expert quali- 
fications discourages downward communica- 
tian both by reducing the managerial need 
to exercise close supervision and by increas- 
ing the operating staff’s need for autonomy. 
At the same time, expertness encourages up- 
werd communication both by increasing the 
staff’s need to exercise influence over their 
work situation and by increasing the value 
of their contributions to management. Or- 
ganization members’ abilities to actually sat- 
isfy these needs depend, however, upon the 
availability of opportunities for communica- 
tion. The shape of the hierarchy determines 
these opportunities. 

This argument suggests that status and 
participation will vary directly under the 
fcllowing conditions. (1) When communica- 
tion opportunities are limited, as by wide 
spans of control, status and participation 
will be directly related. Considerations of 
alministrative convenience will lead mana- 
gars to rely heavily upon centrally formu- | 
leted policies and directives. Consultation 
with subordinates will be seen by them as 
irrelevant and perhaps even disruptive; what 
will be important is that subordinates know, 
understand, and obey orders. (2) Even when 
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the organization structure provides ample 
opportunity for communication, status and 
participation will be directly related when 
other structural conditions, such as an op- 
erating staff with low expert qualifications, 
determine that: (a) the superior must 
Closely supervise subordinates to satisfy rele- 
vant others with the performance of his 
role; (b) subordinates depend upon close 
supervision to perform their own roles satis- 
factorily; (c) the superior sees subordinates’ 
information and advice concerning operat- 
ing problems as unimportant to the satis- 
factory performance of his role; (d) sub- 
ordinates do not see extensive upward 
communication as being essential or eff- 
cacious for influencing the conditions under 
which they perform their roles. 

The usefulness of these propositions for 
further structural research depends upon the 
sociologist’s ability to identify structural 
conditions—other than expertness and the 
span of control—which affect communication 
needs and opportunities. These conditions 
could obviously “be inferred after the fact 
by.examining the interrelations among for- 
mal structural characteristics in a large 
sample of organizations. But one need not 
wait. The case study method can help to 
predict as yet undiscovered structural rela- 
tionships and to suggest new structural vari- 
ables to be introduced into comparative 
analyses. 


The Hierarchical Differentiation of Work 
_ Roles 


One aspect of organizational hierarchies 
that receives only passing attention in Blau’s 
analysis is the differentiation of superiors’ 
and subordinates’ work roles. Superiors and 
subordinates differ from one another not 
only in status and power but also in what 
they actually do on the job. At one extreme 
of high differentiation is the bureaucratic 
superior, who is busy with supervision and 
administration, and his subordinates, who 
are busy with production. At the other ex- 
treme of low differentiation is the working 
supervisor, known variously in different in- 
dustries as the crew leader, crew chief, straw 
_ boss, group leader, or set-up man (Strauss, 
1957), who performs supervisory and ad- 
ministrative duties with respect to his sub- 
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ordinates but spends much of his time at 
production work, working at the same site 
aud doing either the same type of work, or 
taking part in an interdependent work proc- 
ess with his subordinates. Intermediate 
between these extremes is the situation, per- 
haps most common in professional organiza- 
tions, In which both superior and subordin- 
ate are principally concerned with production 
but in which production work is graded by 
skill level so that different production func- 
tions are carried out at different hierarchical 
levels. Subordinates handle more routine 
matters and superiors do work that is seen 
as being more technically complex, more 
creative, as having more serious conse- 
quences of error, or in which the client is 
more demanding (for a description of the 
hierarchical division of labor in large law 
firms, see Smigel, 1969:141~160). For con- 
venience and clarity, these variations will be 
referred to as low differentiation, professional 
differentiation, and bureaucratic differentia- 
tion. 

The construction crews in the light and 
power company provide a third strategic 
case to be compared with the two preceding 
ones. The crew leaders, who are themselves 
supervised by the roving foremen, were the 
first line of supervision in the construction 
departments. Like the supervisors in the 
other two cases, they had narrow spans of 
control, frequently as few as two but never 
more than four subordinates. The construc- 
tion workers who were their subordinates 
in the crews had the high technical quali- 
fications described above. However, the in- 
teraction data suggest that in contrast to 
the other two cases, hierarchical status and 
participation in superior-subordinate inter- 
action were directly related in the construc- 
‘ion crews. A total of 8,007 acts were re- 
corded for eleven crew leaders interacting 
with their subordinates. The mean percent- 
age of interaction initiated by crew leaders 
was 58.2. The range was from 49.3% to 
68.2%. It will be recalled that the compara- 
ble figure for the insurance superintendents 
was 42.7% (range from 34.5% to 50.4%) 
and for the foremen 48.8% (range from 
42.9% to 54.0%). This case clearly contra- 
Cicts the hypothesis stated earlier that status 
and participation are not directly related in 
work groups in which superiors have narrow 


spans of control and their subordinates have 
expert training. 

One of the most striking formal structural 
differences between this and the previously 
described cases is the relatively low degree 
of differentiation of superior-subordinate 
work roles in the crews. The crew leaders’ 
formal duties include doing production work 
along with their men, as well as supervis- 
ing and performing other purely adminis- 
trative tasks. The foremen, in contrast to 
the crew leaders, were actually prohibited 
by company and union rules from perform- 
ing any but supervisory and administrative 
tasks (bureaucratic differentiation). The in- 
surance superintendents were not similarly 
forbidden to work with their subordinates, 
nor were the supervision and administration 
connected with subordinates’ productive 
work, their major duties. They were expected 
to delegate routine work more or less com- 
pletely and to spend the greater part of their 
time on the more important productive work 
of the department (e.g., evaluating insurance 
“risks” involving very high premiums, for- 
mulating general underwriting policy for the 
company’s agencies, and dealing with parti- 
cularly influential or troublesome insurance 
agents and brokers). Their subordinates, who 
were formally titled “assistant underwriters,” 
were expected to assist the superintendents 
in their work by freeing them from more 
routine chores and by doing the more time- 
consuming research and “legwork” that the 
superintendents required to make decisions 
on particularly complex problems (profes- 
sional differentiation). 

The variation among the crew leaders in 
the percentages of interaction which they 
initiated with subordinates provides some 
validation for the importance of differen- 
tiation. As indicated by their own and their 
foremen’s reports of their role performances, 
some crew leaders did indeed work regularly 
with their men on the job, but others spent 
nearly all of their time supervising, planning 


future work, ordering equipment, consult-’ 


ing with staff departments, etc. The six crew 
leaders who worked regularly with their men 
initiated a mean of 60.2% of the interaction 
with subordinates. The range is from 55.0% 
to 68.2%. The five crew leaders who de- 
viated more from the role of working super- 
visor initiated a mean of 55.9% of inter- 
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action, with a range from 49.3% to 63.9%. 
Tho.gh status and participation in superior- 
subcrdinate interaction are directly related 
for work groups headed by both types of 
crew leaders, the relationship is obviously 
not as strong among the groups headed by 
crew leaders who had informally increased 
the differentiation of their own from their 
subordinates’ work activities. ; 

Blau’s description of the nature of mana- 
gerial role activities in the finance depart- 
mer:ts of his sample in which experts were 
employed suggests that superior-subordin- 
ate roles in these departments were highly 
diff2rentiated and were differentiated along 
professional rather than bureaucratic lines. 
He found that managers in these depart- 
ments spent relatively little of their time 
on supervision, planning, or administration, 
anc more upon “professional work of their 
own.” He theorizes that a manager’s role 
activities affect his communications with his 
sukordinates through their effects upon his 
familiarity with operating problems, which 
in turn influences his ability to make use of 
the opportunities for upward communication 
thet narrow spans of control provide (Blau, 
1958:461). It may be inferred from this 
thet the upward flow of communication is 
greater in units in which superiors’ and sub- 
ordinates’ work roles are differentiated pro- 
fessionally rather than bureaucratically. This 
inference is supported by the already re- 
ported finding that the upward flow of com- 
munication was slightly greater in the in- 
surance department than it was between the 
foremen and their subordinate crew leaders. 
Lew differentiation, even more than profes- 
sional differentiation, increases the superior’s 
familiarity with operating problems. But the 
relatively light flow of upward communica- 


‘tion found in the construction crews, com- 


pered to the other units, does not bear out 
the additional inference that there is greater 
upward communication where there is low 
differentiation. To provide an explanation 
tkat accounts for this finding, it is necessary 
tc consider the impact of differentiation upon 
communication needs as well as upon oppor- 
tunities. It can be plausibly argued post 
Jectum that low differentiation reduces the 
upward communication needs that are as- 
sociated with having expert subordinates 
and that it produces downward communi- 
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cation needs that do not result from either 
professional or bureaucratic differentiation. 

For communication to occur at all, the 
communicators must share some measure of 
common ground. If it is to occur for reasons 
other than mutual support, there must also 
be differences between them. The superior 
who, like the crew leader, is directly in- 
volved in the same work operations as his 
subordinates, given that he is as expertly 
qualified as they are, will certainly have less 
‘need for their information, opinions, and sug- 
gestions concerning these operations than 
one who is more removed from the actual 
work of his unit. He can, in short, see mat- 
ters for himself. The distance from produc- 
tion that is created by bureaucratic differen- 
tiation makes it difficult for the superior 
either to see for himself, or to see through his 
subordinates’ eyes. Where there is profes- 
sional differentiation, the superior’s role ac- 
tivities give him the familiarity with operat- 
ing problems in general to communicate with 
subordinates easily, and in such a way as 
to encourage further communication. Yet 
he does not have direct visibility of all the 
operations for which he is responsible. Hence, 
subordinates’ observations are of greater 
value to him than to the working supervisor. 

Low differentiation naturally reduces not 
only the distance between the superior and 
the work but also the distance between the 
superior and his subordinates. This result of 
low differentiation may alleviate the problem 


of alienation stemming from the greater- 


needs for autonomy and influence among 
expert subordinates, which Blau identifies as 
yet another source of the need for extensive 
upward communication. Reduced social dis- 
tance and increased physical accessibility of 
superiors to subordinates enable subordin- 
ates to exercise more direct and continuous 
influence upon their superiors. (For research 
on the effects of reduced distance between 
superiors and subordinates on alienation and 
influence from below, see Pearlin, 1962; 
Blau, 1963:207-228). Furthermore, it in- 
creases subordinates’ visibility to superiors, 
allowing them to anticipate subordinates’ 
demands. Extensive upward communication 
may only be necessary to avoid alienation 
where superiors are unable to anticipate 
subordinates’ demands and where subordin- 
ates can exercise influence only intermit- 
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tently and circuitously through their reports 
of work operations. 

A svstem of management in which there ' 
is low differentiation of hierarchical work 
roles may also create certain special prob- 
lems which encourage heavy downward com- 
munication. One of these problems is the 
need to affirm the lines of formal authority. 
For example, because the crew leaders per- 
formed production as well as supervisory 
and administrative work, they were required 
by the terms of the collective bargaining 
agreement to be union members. The nature 
of their authority over their men was in 
consequence highly ambiguous. While man- 
agement gave them the routine supervisory 
powers to give performance ratings and the 
right to enforce directives and rules, the 
union specifically prohibited them from mak- 
ing use of these same formal powers. One 
means used by management to strengthen 
and clarify the lines of formal authority 
was to channel, as much as possible, all com- 
munication to the crews through the crew 
leaders and to restrict the availability of non- 
hierarchical sources and channels. Printed 
work orders, blueprints, manuals of pro- 
cedure, and books of specifications were, for 
instance, the exclusive property of the crew 
leader. He became in this way the primary 
source of job information to his men. The 
comparable impersonal and nonhierarchical 
sources of information and directives in the 
insurance office were made freely available 
to subordinates. 

A second problem is that when the super- 
visor works along with his men, he tends to 
retain the primary operative as well as ad- 
ministrative responsibility for the work of 
his group. The insurance underwriting sub- 
ordinates and the crew leaders (as subor- 
dinates of the foremen) were expected to 
continue at their work whether their superiors 
were actually present at the work site or 
not. By contrast, it was the crew leader’s re- 
sponsibility not only to supervise the results 
of his men’s work and to see that it was 
done properly, but actually to lead them 
personally in getting it done. Continuous 
work performance required continuous down- 
ward communication. This situation was for- 
mally expressed in the provision in the com- 
pany’s rules that work could not continue 
without a crew leader (or a construction 
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worker who had been temporarily elevated 
to the status of crew leader) present at the 
work site. The rule was much more enthusi- 
astically supported by the union than by the 
company management. The union argues that 
it was necessary to restrict the delegation 
of operative work responsibility at the level 
of the crews in order to preserve a hierarchy 
of management positions into which produc- 
tion workers could be promoted. Without 
this restriction on delegation, it was feared 
that the crew leaders, who were not manage- 
ment, would come to replace the foremen, 
who were. Thus, to those above, low differ- 
entiation constituted a threat to hierarchical 
control, while to those below, it threatened 
to close channels of social mobility within 
the company. 


Implications for Bureaucratic Theory 


Organizational studies that concentrate 
upon formal structure are often criticized 
for presenting an overly rational picture 
of organizational development, one in which 
the purposes of managers are taken to rep- 
resent organizational reality, and in which 
the functional requirements of organizations 
as means of achieving officially stated goals 
are given too high a priority relative to other 
determinants (see for example Gouldner, 
1955). This is obviously not an empty 
criticism. Theories of organizational struc- 
ture do indeed often sound disquieteningly 
similar to the explanations that managers 
provide to their shareholders. Naturally, for 
this reason one cannot dismiss these theories 
outright, anymore than one can automatic- 
ally disbelieve the managers themselves. But 
one can be skeptical. It would not be sur- 
prising, for example, if the managers re- 
sponsible for expensive and potentially un- 
popular organizational changes, such as 
the increased bureaucratization of the au- 
thority structure, were more likely to justify 
these changes in terms of the exigencies of 
the work than in terms of defects in the cur- 
rent system of management or the need to in- 
crease hierarchical control. Blau implies that 
the greater technical complexity of the tasks 
that are carried out in the organizations 
which employ experts is the ultimate source 
of the greater bureaucratization of authority 
structures in these organizations. (If the 
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tasks in these organizations are not more 
technically complex, why hire personnel with 
higher technical qualifications?) This ex- 
planation closely parallels the rationales 
that the insurance and electrical construc- 
tion managers provided for narrow spans 
of control. The managers in both organi- 
zations stressed that their operating person- 
nel were too technically competent to require 
very close supervision and that what was 
really required was increased communica- 
tions to cope with the complex technical 
problems that faced their departments. 
Blau’s explanation and the managers’ 
rationale are consistent with the data on 
communication patterns in the insurance 
department and at the foreman-crew leader _ 
level in the construction hierarchy, but 
they are not consistent with the data on 
communication in the construction crews. 
The sociologist’s skepticism of official ration- 
ales for bureaucratic growth, or for socio- 
logical theories that closely parallel these 
rationales, can be profitably channelled into 
the study of deviant cases of this kind. In 
this -nstance, the case suggests that the struc- 
ture of management itself may be an im- 
portant factor in determining whether or 
not the presence of expert operating per- 
sonrel creates a need for more upward com- 
munications and so for more managers. The 
neec. for upward communication appears to 
be high only when there is high differenti- 
ation of superior and subordinate roles which 
removes the superior from first-hand contact 
with operating problems and from close 
conzact with his subordinates. The direct 
asscciation between hierarchy and expertness | 
that was reported by Blau, in so far as it 
is indeed based upon needs for upward com- 
munication, may therefore be dependent 
upcn the presence of the third structural 
condition of highly differentiated hierarch- 
ical work roles. If a high ratio of managers 
to operating personnel is found in organi- 
zations with low differentiation, one would 
suspect this development to be the result 
of needs for downward communication that 
are unassociated with expertness. Hence, 
low differentiation should be found to be 
associated directly with the development of 
hierarchy whether expertness is present or 
not; but high differentiation should be as- 
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sociated with hictarchy only when expertness 
is present, 
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A formal theory is developed to deal with some aspects of social exchange behavior. 
Values are defined as “givens,” and the exchange of values is defined as “decision-making.” 
Exchange decisions can follow one or more “exchange rules’’—rationality, reciprocity, altruist, 
stains consistency, or competition, Formal definitions are developed for these rules using 
concepts from game theory. From the definitions and the assumption that exchange rules í 
operate as social norms, a number of kypotkeses about the properties of exchange situations 
and behavior are derived for two-person exchanges. 


INTRODUCTION 


XCHANGE theory is an approach to so- 

cial behavior that has been used by 

a number of recent theorists (Homans, 
1961; Blau, 1964; Thibaut and Kelley, 
1959). To take an exchange approach 
means to view social behavior as “an ex- 
change of acts, more or less rewarding or 
costly, between two or more people” (Ho- 
mans, 1961). ‘Taking this approach, one 
studies the relationships between two kinds 
of variables; the quantity and kinds of acts 
performed, and rewards and costs. This 
paper attempts to deal with a few of the 
theoretical problems that arise in an ex- 
change approach. The central problem is 
how and whether to define “rationality” as 
a principle of social exchange, and the solu- 
tion offered is to give the term rationality a 
somewhat narrower meaning than often is 
done, and to propose, offer formal defini- 
tions for, and examine theoretically some 
alternative principles. 


The Premises of Social Exchange 


The basic assumption here is that human 
social behavior can be logically derived or 
predicted from premises held by the actor 
. whose behavior is being predicted. These 
premises include (1) his values, (2) his 
perception of the alternative behaviors avail- 
able to him, (3) his expectations of the 
consequences of these alternatives to himself 
and others (consequences including the prob- 


* This work is part of a research project con- 
ducted at the University of Washington supported 
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able responses of others), and (4) a “deci- 
sion rule,” which is a kind of social norm 
telling him how the first three premises © 
should be combined to yield a prescription 
for his behavior. The first three premises 
will be defined as “givens,” and the analysis 
will concentrate on the decision rules. 
Taking this approach requires that we be 


‘able to define values separately from behav- 


ior, both logically and empirically. A way 
of doing this is presented by Hamblin and 
Smith (1966). They define values as con- 
ditioned nonvoluntary emotional responses 
to stimuli just as perceptions are nonvolun- 
tary responses to stimuli such as visual, audi- 
tory, etc. Values, although they are condi- 
tioned nonvoluntary responses, can be 
measured in the same way that perceptual — 
responses can be, according to Hamblin and 
Smith. In a similar approach, Emerson 
(Forthcoming), also working with an ex- 
change theory, uses concepts of operant con- 
ditioning to develop definitions of social val- 
ues. Hamblin and Smith point out that 
viewing values as nonvoluntary does not 
imply that behavior is nonvoluntary, because 
people may hide the way they feel, or weigh 
one value against another. This distinction 
will be followed here: values are defined as 
nonvoluntary while behavior is defined as 
voluntary, that is, the result of dectsions by 
an actor. It will also be assumed that values 
can be discovered without observing the 
decisions. 

Similarly, perceptions of alternative be- 
haviors, available at any given time, and 
expectations of their consequences may be 
defined as cognitive structures existing in 
the mind of a person before he acts, and 
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also discoverable independently of behavior. 
AS a convenience in the ensuing discussion, 
values, perceptions and expectations will be 
lumped together as “values,” meaning the 
evaluative and cognitive structures that are 
the premises of behavioral decision-making. 
They will be separated again in the formal 
definitions. 

Speaking of behavior as decisions has the 
advantage of providing a logical point of 
articulation among sociological, psychologi- 
cal, and mathematical theories since both 
psychology and mathematics have branches 
that deal with decision-making. One com- 
mon approach to the discussion of decision- 
making is to assume that the person who is 
faced with two or more mutually exclusive 
alternatives has different preferences for the 
alternatives, determined by his values, and 
that he will choose the one he values most. 
The question is whether, if we know what a 
person values, we can reasonably use the 
assumption that his decision is strictly de- 
termined by an effort to maximize his values. 


Rationality and Its Alternatives 


This is a persistent question in social 
science. For example, Max Weber (1947: 
115) proposes that people do not always pay 
attention to the expected consequences of 
an action. He distinguishes between four 
bases of decision: tradition, emotion, rational 
calculation of means and ends (Zweckratton- 
alitat; this corresponds to the definition of 
rationality used here), and evaluation of the 
means without regard to ends (Wertratton- 
alstat). A person who bases a decision on 
considerations of Wertrationalitat will be ra- 
tional in the sense of applying logic to figure 
out what the consequence of his decision 
will be and how he will evaluate that con- 
sequence, but may not choose to maximize 
his value because he sees the act itself as 
illegitimate. This sort of question has more 
recently been the subject of debate between 
economists and anthropologists, with respect 
to the appropriateness of assuming that all 
exchanges of goods in primitive societies are 
instances of optimizing behavior (Sahlins, 
1962; Burling, 1962). The anthropologists 
tend to believe that it is more useful to 
think of exchanges of goods as reciprocating 
behavior, assuming that the criterion for 
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decision is the balance of exchange rather 
than the amount gained by one or the other 
party, 

The problem of rationality has also played 
an important part in the theoretical work 
of Parsons, for example: “A role, then, may 
define certain areas of pursuit of private 
interests as legitimate and in other areas 
obligate the actor to pursuit of the common 
interests of the collectivity. The primacy 
of the former alternative may be called 
‘self orientation’; that of the latter ‘collec- 
tivity crientation’” (Parsons, 1951:60). 

These people have in common an idea 
that it is useful in describing human social 
bekavior to recognize a difference between 
vale maximizing behavior and behavior that 
is systematic, predictable, and results from 
conscious decisions, and/or behavior that is 
the result of logical reasoning, although all 
of these could be called rational. This is 
use-ul, for rationality can easily become 
tautological; if we predict that people choose 
whet they value and find out what they 
value by observing what they choose, we 
have not accomplished much except to de- 
scribe choice behavior. 

Qn tke other hand, there are reasons for 
making a rationality assumption. One is 
the observation that people do seem to 
choose things they say they like more than 
they choose things they say they dislike. 
Another reason is that it is very useful m 
constructing theories to have one simplifying 
assumption that applies to all situations in- 
stead of having to find a new one for each 
new situation. This is the reverse aspect of 
the tautological property of a universal as- 
sumption; if we assume that all behavior 
is rational in the sense of maximizing values, 
we gre equipped with a way of finding out 
what people value. Many users of exchange 
theory have done this; much of Homans’ 
(1961) book, for example, is devoted to this 
kind of analysis. 

If rationality is useful but does not, un- 
aided, explain all behavior, what alternatives 
do we have? An examination of sociological 
and social psychological literature reveals 
that a number of alternative assumptions 
have been proposed. Most of these have 
been assumed at least implicitly to apply to 
all social behavior. 

One is reciprocity. For example, Gould- 
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ner (1960) asserts that there is a general 
norm of reciprocity, which requires that a 
person help someone who has helped him 
or at least not harm someone who has helped 
him. Similar to reciprocity is equity, ac- 
cording to which people try to get out of 
an exchange what they think they deserve 
on the basis of what they have put into 
it. Adams (1965), for example, reports an 
experiment in which subjects hired as inter- 
viewers were given the impression that they 
were either highly qualified or poorly quali- 
fied for the job. When the workers who 
thought they were poorly qualified were 
paid by the hour, they turned in more inter- 
views than those who thought they were 
highly qualified, whereas when the “poorly 
qualified” workers were paid by the number 
of interviews, they turned in fewer inter- 
views (ie., they performed so as to be paid 
less) than the “highly qualified” workers. 
This finding is not predictable from a ra- 
tional model but is consistent with an as- 
sumption of a tendency to equalize value 
given and value received, which Adams sup- 
ports with an argument from dissonance 
theory. 

Another variant of this principle is dis- 
tributive justice (Homans, 1961), according 
to which a person with higher investments 
deserves higher rewards; investments include 
the values of acts, costs to the actor, and 
external status characteristics such as age 
and sex. Status consistency or rank equi- 
libration is still another version of this prin- 
ciple, in which it is assumed that people 
try to distribute rewards proportionally to 
status on an external dimension, e.g., race 
or sex. 

Other exchange principles include compe- 
tition or rivalry (Thibaut and Kelley, 1959: 
227), in which the object of the exchange 
is to get more rewards than another person 
gets even at an absolute cost; and altruism 
or social responsibility (e.g., Berkowitz and 
Daniels, 1963), in which the object is to 
help another person. Several principles or 
motivations could operate at once in an 
exchange; for example, Messick and McClin- 
tock (1968) hypothesize that the three mo- 
tives of maximizing joint gain, relative gain 
(competition), and own gain are the pos- 
sible bases for choice in two-person, mixed 
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motive games. They also show how it is 
logically impossible to separate the three 
motives in any one situation. 

We could say, of course, that each of these 
principles is a value and that the person 
who reciprocates is being rational because 
he is maximizing the value of reciprocity. 
This merely postpones the problem because 
we will still want to know how to define 
reciprocity, whether we want to assume that 
it is a universal social value and, if not, 
what situations it applies to. 

If we wanted to invoke any of these prin- 
ciples as a universal principle of exchange, 
we could use it in the same way rationality 
can be used—as a way of discovering what 
people value. Thus, the assumption that all 
behavior is reciprocating is a reminder to 
examine the value of what is gotten in return 
or the obligation created in an exchange. If 
we assume that all exchange is conducted 
on the principle of status consistency, and 
observe that one kind of person gets paid 
less than another for doing exactly the same 
work, we can infer that one person has 
higher status on some dimension and look 
for that dimension. If we assume that all 
exchange is altruistic, and observe that John 
takes something away from James, we can 
conclude that John thinks James would 
rather be without the object in question. 
This begins to sound absurd, just as trying 
to fit all social behavior into a strictly ra- 
tional model can begin to seem strained 
when we are faced with someone who is 
obviously incurring a cost in order to follow 
some other principle of exchange. A rea- 
sonable goal for theorizing would thus seem 
to be a development of statements about 
when each of the principles, including ra- 
tionality, can be expected to apply. 

In order to proceed with this theorizing, 
more specific definitions of the exchange 
principles will be required. 


Formal Definitions of Exchange Rules 


To begin with, the following elements of 
social exchange will be introduced as un- 
defined terms: persons (the participants in 
the exchange), acts (items of behavior per- 
formed by the persons), and values of acts 
(the reward or reinforcement a person re- 
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ceives from an act). Values will be classified 
as rewards (positive value or positive re- 
inforcement) and costs (negative value or 
reinforcement). Values can include material 
objects, physical states of a person, affection, 
deference, conformity, etc. Opportunity costs 
(that is, value of a thing foregone in order 
to do something else) will be included as a 
kind of cost. For the present, only two-person 
exchanges are considered and the two par- 
ticipants are called P and O, in keeping with 
conventional notation. The perceptions of 
acts and values are defined from the point of 
_ view of one person, P. 

Definition 1: A social exchange is a set of 
acts performed by P and O which have value 
for both P and O. Consider, for example, a 
committee composed of P and O which is 
assigned the task of drafting a set of recom- 
mendations for a larger group. O’s acts will 
be rewarding to P if O has ability at this task 
and is willing to work at it. O’s acts will not 
be rewarding to P if O has ability but is not 
willing to work. And if O is willing to work 
but has low ability, his acts may be costly 
because he will get in the way. Another in- 
stance in which O’s acts will be costly to 
P is when O has ability and is willing to 
work, but the actions he would like to see 
recommended are significantly different from 
the actions P wants to recommend. 

The actual value received by P from this 
exchange depends on (1) the acts available 
to each of the actors (e.g., their abilities), 
(2) the value each places on the acts, (3) 
the way the actors’ values are structured 
in relation to each other (e.g., do they want 
the same thing or different things), and (4) 
the choices each makes among the acts avail- 
able to him. In using these factors to define 
exchange principles, I shall make use of a set 
of analytic tools derived from the branch of 
mathematics called “game theory.” 

Game theory considers an individual (who 
may be a group acting as a unit) faced with 
a set of alternatives or acts. The acts have 
certain consquences—rewards and costs. A 
“game” is a situation in which the conse- 
quences of the alternatives are not only a 
result of the decision of the actor (and, pos- 
sibly, chance) but also of the decisions of 
one or more other persons. Each person has 
preferences among the possible consequences 
of acts. Usually, a “game” is a conflict situ- 
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ation in the sense that the outcome most pre- 
ferred by one actor is not the outcome most 
preferred by the other(s),; but this is not 
necessary to the analysis. (More informa- 
tion about game theory may be found in 
Luce and Raiffa, 1957; Shubik, 1964, also 
has a useful description.) 

The structure of a game may be described 
by a pay-off matrix, such as the one in 
Figure 1 4 (see Figure 1 on p. 491). This way 
of describing a situation of interdependence 
between two or more people has been used 
by a number of social psychologists; for ex- 
ample, Thibaut and Kelley (1959: especially 
pp. 13-21) and Deutsch (1958). Also, re- 
cently a great deal of experimental work has 
used game matrices as part of an experimen- 
tal procedure; examples can be found in re- 
cent issues of Journal of Conflict Resolutson 
and Journal of Personality and Social Psy- 
cholog’). 

Definstion 2: The goal structure of an ex- 
change is the interdependency of rewards and 
costs, It is defined by P’s values, his per- 
ceptions of the alternatives available to him, 
his expectations of the consequences of each 
alternative, and his perception of the same 
factors for O. A goal structure is conflicting 
if a reward to O implies a cost to P and vice 
versa. A zero-sum game is one example of a 
conflicting goal structure. A goal structure 
is cooperative if a reward to O implies a re- 
ward to P and vice versa. A goal structure is 
mixed if some alternatives are conflicting 
and some are cooperative. 

Definition 3: The dectstons of P an O are 
the acts each actually performs. Thus, an 
exchange is really a set of decisions. A de- 
cision by P is Aelpful if it results in a reward 
to O; it is nonhelpful if it results in a cost 
to O. 

The matrix notation is useful in analyzing 
discrete decisions; however, since a social 
exchange is a set of decisions over a period 
of time, some definitions about the cumula- 
tion of decisions are required. 

Definition 4: The total pay-off to P from 
an exchange is the total value P receives 


1 In a two-person game in matrix form, Player 1 
(the row player) determines by his choice the row 
of the matrix, and Player 2 (the column player) 
determines by his chaice the column; the unique 
cell thus determined contains a pay-off to each 
player, with the pay-off to Player 1 being written 
first. 
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from both his own and O’s decisions over 
the course of the exchange, a fixed time 
period. Total pay-off at the moment will be 
defined as simply the sum of the values, to 
P, of all decisions made by him and by O, 
although it could be defined as a more com- 
plicated function of the number and value 
of decisions in which concepts like diminish- 
ing marginal utility are taken into account. 

Total pay-off corresponds to the concept 
of profit (reward minus cost) as used by 
Homans (1960). It recognizes that, in addi- 
tion to the rewards and costs he receives 
from O, P may receive rewards and costs 
from his own actions. 

For purposes of this analysis, it will be 
assumed that the actors can communicate 
with each other prior to decision, that each 
has full knowledge of the goal structure, and 
that decisions may be made either simul- 
taneously or sequentially. Some of the logical 
implications of these and alternative as- 
sumptions are discussed by Schelling 
(1960); psychological implications, by Thi- 
baut and Kelley (1959). 

In addition to listing the players, alter- 
natives, and pay-offs, the mathematical anal- 
ysis of a game requires stating a decision 
rule; that is, a way of deciding which alter- 
native each player is to choose. The usual 
decision-rule for two-person, zero-sum games, 
in which decisions are to be made simultane- 
ously, is the “minimax” rule which says to 
take the alternative that guarantees the low- 
est maximum cost no matter what choice the 
other player makes. This rule is adopted by 
game theorists because it satisfies a more 
general criterion for decision making; it 
maximizes expected value. This means that 
over the long run, decisions that follow 
the minimax rule will result in more gain 
than any other set of decisions. (See Luce 
and Raiffa, 1957, Chapter 4, for a more 
detailed description of the rationale for the 
minimax rule.) In some games, there is one 
choice that is clearly the best for a given 
player by the criterion of maximizing ex- 
pected value; no matter what the other 
player does, this one choice will guarantee 
him the least loss. If one choice is always 
the most rational, it is said to dominate the 
other choices. In some games, no choice 
dominates for either player, and in others, 
while neither choice dominates, there is a 
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minimax solution which consists of both 
players choosing on a random basis. From the 
general criterion of maximization of expected 
value may be derived a strategy—minimax— 
from which in turn may be derived a specific 
choice in a specific game, e.g., “always choose 
‘A’,” or “choose ‘A’ 30 percent of the time.” 

Game theory is usually dismissed by so- 
ciologists at this point because once a de- 
cision. rule has been introduced, the theory 
is normative rather than descriptive; it says 
what one should do in order to maximize 
expected value rather than what people 
actually do. However, much of social be- 
havicr is normative; culture consists in large 
part of rules about what people should do in 
given situations. It ought to be possible to 
use the normative aspects of game theory to 
represent normative aspects of social be- 
havior. 

It should also be remembered that the min- 
imax strategy is not the only rule that could 
be applied to a game; for example, one could 
use a decision rule that says to take the al- 
ternative that promises the highest reward, 
even though it might also result in a high 
cost. From this general rule, specific pre- 
scriptions for behavior may be derived just 
as from the minimax rule; however, the 
decisions thus prescribed will in general not 
maximize expected value. In fact, an inter- 
esting feature of the logical structure of 
games that has limited the usefulness of this 
approach for social scientists is that although 
the minimax strategy will always provide 
a basis for deriving a choice in a zero-sum 
game, it will not always provide a reason- 
able solution to other games, i.e., to co- 
operative and mixed goal structures. For 
these games, some other decision rule is re- 
quired even for mathematical analysis. 


The various exchange principles listed pre- 


viously, such as reciprocity and altruism, 
maw be thought of as alternative decision 
rules; each states a criterion for decision in 
terms of the pay-offs to each participant in 
an exchange. Each of them, if defined 
mazhematically in terms of the criteria they 
should meet, may be used as a basis from 
which to derive'a decision between alterna- 
tives in an exchange situation. 

Definition 5a: An exchange rule is a rule 
assipning a pay-off to one or both of the par- 
tictpants in an exchange. 


q 
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Definition 5b: Rationality is an exchange 
rule that assigns to P the outcome that max- 
imizes his total pay-off.* 

This means (1) making decisions that 
maximize his contribution to himself and (2) 
making decisions that are helpful to O, only 
if he expects (a) that O will not make de- 
cisions that are helpful to him if he does not, 
and (b) the decisions P makes are less costly 
to him than the helpful decisions O makes 
are rewarding. 

If P follows a rational exchange rule, the 
consequences to O will depend on the struc- 
ture of the game; P’s following a rational 
rule in a conflicting goal structure will re- 
sult in nonhelpful decisions, while following 
a rational rule in a cooperative goal structure 
will result in helpful decisions. 

Definition 5c: Altruism is an exchange rule 
that assigns to O the outcome that maximizes 
his total pay-off. 

Definition 5d: Group-gain is an exchange 
rule that assigns the maximum value to the 
sum of P’s and O’s total pay-offs. (This 
corresponds to Parsons’ “collectivity orien- 
tation.’’) 

Definition 5e: Competition is an exchange 
rule that assigns the maximum possible 
value to the difference between P’s and O’s 
total pay-offs, (provided P’s is higher). 

Definition 5f: Status consistency is an ex- 
change rule that assigns the maximum value 
to the difference between P’s and O’s pay- 
offs, with P’s higher than O’s if P has higher 
status than O before the exchange begins, 
and lower if P has lower status, and the 
minimum difference between P’s and O’s 
pay-offs if they have equal status before 
the exchange begins. 

Definition 5g: Reciprocity is a rule that 
assigns the minimum value to the difference 
between the amount that P’s decisions have 
contributed to O’s pay-off and the amount 
that O’s decisions have contributed to P’s 
pay-off. 

Status consistency and reciprocity require 
more information than is contained in the 
description of the goal structure of an ex- 
change; reciprocity requires that P know 
what O’s contribution has been in the past, 
` and status consistency requires that P know 


2 Remember that all definitions are from P’s 
point of view. 
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what the relative status of the two actors is 
outside the exchange. Note that status con- 
sistency and reciprocity pay attention to 
different aspects of value; reciprocity is con- 
cerned only with contributions to the other 
person, while status consistency is concerned 
with total pay-offs. In this respect, reciproc- 
ity differs from all of the other rules; it con- 
cerns what P and O put into the exchange, 
rather than what they get out of it. 

Status consistency for a higher status per- 
son is identical to competition; it is the op- 
posite of competition for a lower status per- 
son. 

Some comment should be made about the 
difference between reciprocity and bargain- 
ing since the two in many instances describe 
the same behavior. Bargaining will be defined 
as reciprocity when it is also rational to 
reciprocate. It will occur when both persons 
have a rational orientation and the goal 
structure is mixed. Reciprocity, as distinct 
from bargaming, may occur when the acts 
P performs for O are more costly to P than 
the value to him of the acts he receives. 

These definitions are admittedly somewhat 
arbitrary; any of the rules could be defined 
in some slightly different way. For example, 
reciprocity could be defined in terms of pay- 
offs. Other rules could be added such as a 
rule that assigns the minimum value to O’s 
pay-off, perhaps labeled “sadism.” The defi- 
nitions just presented seem to be the sim- 
plest forms of the most commonly proposed 
principles of exchange; also other reason- 
able definitions will in general have the 
properties (described below) that these ex- 
change rules have, 

Each of these rules, when applied to a 
specific goal structure, provides a prediction 
(or prescription) for a decision. For an ex- 
ample, consider the following goal structure. 

If we take the point of view of Player 1 
(P) in Figure 1 and apply each of the ex- 
change rules, we find that: 

(1) tor rationality: P should always 
choose B, because he prefers B-X (which 
gives him 4) to A-X (which gives him 3) 
and he prefers B-Y (which gives him 3) to 
A-Y (which gives him 2). 

(2) for altruism: P should choose A if 
Player 2 (O) chooses X, and B if O chooses 
Y. 
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Player 2 (O) 
choice 
> an Y 
Player 1 (P) A| 3,2 2,2 
choice B| 40 3,3 
FIGURE 1 


(3) for competition: P should choose B 
if O chooses X; if O chooses Y, P is indif- 
ferent. Thus B is his best choice. 

(4) for group gain: P wants A if O 
chooses X, and B if O chooses Y. 

(5) for reciprocity: P needs to know what 
O has done for him in the past. If O’s 
previous decisions have resulted in P’s re- 
ceiving 2, then P should choose A no matter 
what O chooses. 

(6) for status consistency: if P has higher 
status, his preferences are the same as for 
competition. If P and O are of equal status, 
P prefers either A-Y or B-Y to any other 
alternative, but he is indifferent between 
A-Y and B-Y. Note that in this case P’s 
decision makes no difference to his ability 
to follow an exchange rule; it is all up to O. 
If P has lower status than O, he must try 
for A-Y or B-Y, although within the goal 
structure of this exchange, he cannot satisfy 
low-status consistency. 


Formal Properties of Exchange Rules 


This example points out several features 
of the exchange rules; they are neither 
mutually exclusive nor exhaustive with re- 
. gard to the choices they prescribe, nor does 
each necessarily lead to a unique outcome. 
It is possible for P to satisfy more than 
one at a time but it is not possible for him 
to satisfy all at once. The goal structure 
helps determine which rules are compatible 
with each other and which provide unique 
solutions, and P’s knowledge of O’s past 
actions and probable future behavior are 
factors that influence the decision derived 
from some exchange rules, but not all. In 
general, these things will be true for any 
goal structure, but wAétch rules are compati- 
ble or contradictory or provide strategies 
dependent on O’s choice will depend on the 
goal structure. 

Definition 6: Two exchange rules are mu- 
tually consistent in a given goal structure if 
they both choose the same alternative. Two 
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exchange rules are mutually inconsistent in 
a given goal structure if one rule says to 
choose one: alternative and the other says 
not to choose that alternative. 

In the example just given, group gain 
and altruism are mutually consistent; ra- 
tionality and reciprocity are mutually in- 
consistent. 

Hypothesis 1: 8 For any pair of exchange 
rules there exists (a) some goal structure in 
which they are mutually consistent, and (b) 
some goal structure in which they are mu- 
tually inconsistent (except for competition 
and status consistency for high status P). 

This hypothesis is derived from the logi- 
cal properties of the exchange rules as 
defined. | 

Not only is it possible for several ex- 
change rules to be consistent with a single 
choice, it may be that a given exchange 
rule provides no unambiguous prescription 
for a choice. Although the idea of domi- 
nance in game theory applies only to rational 
decision-making, it can be applied to the 
other exchange rules. If a rule, when ap- 
plied to a given goal structure, points to 
a single alternative, no matter what choice 
the other player makes, or to a single strat- 
egy if the other player’s exchange rule pro- 
vides him with a single best choice, the, 


~ exchange rule alone determines P’s choice. 


If not, some other factors must enter the 
decision-making process. 

Definition 7: An exchange rule has a 
dominant choice for P in a given goal struc- 
ture, if (a) that choice will always result 
in an outcome more conforming with the 
rule than the outcome from any other choice, 
or (b) O’s exchange rule has a dominant 
choice, and there is one choice for P that 
will always result in an outcome more con- 
forming with P’s exchange rule than the 
outcome from any other choice if O chooses 
his dominant choice. If an exchange rule 
in a given goal structure has no dominant 
choice for P, the exchange rule is ambiguous 
for P in that goal structure. 

Note that. dominance and ambiguity, like 
consistency and inconsistency, are specific 


3 In the formal part of this theory, statements 
derived from previous definitions or from assump- 
tions are called hypotheses; statements not so 
derived are called assumptions. 
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to an exchange rule, a goal structure, and 
a participant. 

Hypothests 2: For any exchange rule, 
there is a dominant choice in some goal 
structures and it is ambiguous in some 
others. 

In the example in Figure 1, rationality 
and reciprocity clearly have dominant 
choices; so does status consistency between 
equals (the choice is A). The other rules 
are ambiguous. 

This set of definitions and the hypotheses 
derived from them can be related to socio- 
logical theory by the following assumption. 

Assumption 1: A person in a social ex- 
change always adopts at least one exchange 
rule as a social norm for that exchange. He 
will try to make decisions consistent with 
his exchange rule (or rules, if he adopts 
more than one). 

It will also be assumed for the sake of 
simplicity that P and O adopt the same 
exchange rules, although the question of 
what happens when they do not is a per- 
tinent one, 

Some of the reasons that a person adopts 
one exchange rule rather than another as 
a norm are similar to factors affecting his 
adoption of other social norms; these include 
role expectation, mutual influence processes, 
cultural values and personality. In addition, 
there are reasons provided by the character- 
istics of the exchange rules themselves. In 
the remainder of this paper, a brief discus- 
sion will be devoted to each of these sets 
of factors. 


Exchange Rules as Norms 


Exchange rules may operate as informal 
or formal norms. Statements about “fair- 
ness” or “justice,” expressions of felt or 
perceived obligation, requests for and offers 
of help, and exchanges of gifts are clues to 
exchange norms. On the informal level, adop- 
tion of exchange norms may be supposed 
to be subject to processes such as imitation, 
pressures to conform to norms being followed 
by others, and degree of commitment to the 
exchange. A number of examples of these 
processes in informal groups are cited by 
Homans (1961) and Blau (1964), although 
both these analysts concentrate more on geal 
structures in the form of resources pos- 
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sessed by actors. On the formal level, role 
relationships may include, among other ex- 
pectations attached to role positions, an ex- 
pectation of which exchange rules are ap- 
propriate to the relationship. 

Some empirical evidence for the assertion 
that exchange rules are part of role expec- 
tations can be found in experimental studies 
of helping behavior which indicate, for 
example, that a person is more likely to 
repay a favor when the favor is defined as 
appropriate to the role relationship (Schop- 
ler and Thompson, 1968), and that a person 
is more likely to engage in an “altruistic” 
act when he has observed a person of a 
similar social category to himself (a role 
model) performing the altruistic act than 
after observing a different type of person 
being altruistic (Bryan and Test, 1967). In 
a different sort of research, an interview 
study (Muir and Weinstein, 1962) found 
social class differences in norms of social 
obligation to role categories such as rela- 
tives, neighbors, and friends. These norms 
included things like the appropriateness of 
giving favors and the necessity of repaying 
dinner invitations. 

One could hypothesize that in our culture 
friendship relationships tend to be charac- 
terized by reciprocity and status consistency 
between status equals, while business rela- 
tions are characterized by rationality; and 
in bureaucracies, status consistency between 
status unequals is an important exchange 
norm. Parsons (1951) proposes that the 
professions are characterized by a group- 
gain rule (collectivity orientation), which is 
reinforced by their position in the institu- 
tional structure of society. 

Exchange rules as social norms can also 
be predicted from more general values; for 
example, differences between cultures in 
propensity to compete or cooperate have 
long been noted by anthropologists (e.g., 
Benedict, 1935; Mead, 1937). 

In addition to shared expectations at- 
tached to roles and cultural values, there 
may be individual differences that affect 
which exchange rule a person adopts. In 
experimental studies of two-person games 
(in which a pair of subjects in a laboratory 
setting is presented with a “game” structured 
according to some kind of mixed-motive 
principle and asked to make decisions) a 
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number of personality factors have been 
found to be associated with higher rates of 
“cooperation” (which in my terminolcgy is 
a combination of altruism, group gain and 
rational bargaining). Low F scores (Deutsch, 
1960), internationalism (McClintock ef al., 
1963), flexible ethicality (Lutzker, 1960), 
and high need for achievement (Terhune, 
1968) have been found to be associated with 
cooperation. Typically, though, the amount 
of variance in cooperative behavior exp_ained 
by personality variables is relatively small 
(Terhune, 1968). 


Some Implications of the Formal Properties 
of Exchange Rules 


The definitions of the exchange rules 
themselves lead to some hypotheses about 
the social circumstances under which they 
will be adopted. . 

Hypothesis 3. Status consistency can be 
adopted only when P and O know what 
_ their relative status is outside the exchange. 
Status consistency between unequals can be 
adopted only when P and O have unequal 
status outside the exchange, and states con- 
sistency between equals can be adopted only 
when they have equal status outside the 
exchange. 

Hypothesis 4. Reciprocity can be fcllowed 
only when the exchange has a histary, al- 
though it may be adopted as an expectation 
at the beginning of an exchange. 

This is a variation of Gouldner’s (1960) 
hypothesis that social relationships develop 
histories because they are characterized by 
some degree of reciprocity. 

Perhaps, more interestingly, the properties 
of consistency, inconsistency, ambigu-ty and 
dominance raise some theoretical questions 
that must be answered before the defnitions 
and assumptions can be used to make pre- 
dictions about behavior. (1) What happens 
when P has adopted two or more exchange 
rules, which are inconsistent in the goal 
structure in which he finds himself? (2) 
What happens when P’s exchange rule is 
ambiguous? l 

To answer these questions, we need tc 
reconsider the nature of rationality as com- 
pared to the other exchange rules. If 2 
goal structure has a dominant rationa: 
choice, then any time P makes any other 
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choice he will experience a cost; that is, 
he will know he could have gotten more of 
something he wants if he had made another 
choice. This means that if P follows an 
exchange rule other than rationality and 
both that rule and rationality have domi- 
nant choices, then P must incur a cost in 
order to follow. his exchange rule. To com- 
plicate matters, there are also goal structures 
in which rationality has a dominant choice, 
but being rational in the short run imposes 
costs in the long run. The well-known 
Prisoner’s Dilemma is an example of such 
a situation. If the exchange rule P has 
adopted—-whether it be rationality or not— 
is ambiguous, then coordination between P 
and O is required for either of them to 
follow their exchange rules. This is likely 
to produce costs for both P and O (as im 
the case of the two gentlemen who bump 
into each other as each tries to let the other 
through the door first). 

The argument that follows says that at 
the same time that P tries to follow his ex- 
change rules, he also prefers to avoid costs. 
When he cannot do both for one of the 
reasons given above, a tendency to change 
some aspect of the exchange may be hy- 
pothesized. Among the changes P could 
make are changes in the goal structure or in 
his evaluations of the outcomes, leaving the 
exchange, and adopting a different exchange 
rule. Since it has been assumed that goal 
structures and values are unchanging and 
that the exchange continues, only the last 
possibility will be considered. 

Assumption 2. P will change from an ex- 
change rule that imposes a cost to one that 
does not, or that imposes a lower cost. 

This assumption has some specific conse- 
quences such as: 

Hypothesis 5. If rationality has a domi- 
nant choice, P will tend to adopt rationality. 

Hypothesis 6. P will change from an ex- 
change rule without a dominant choice -to 
one with a dominant choice. 

Hypothesis 7. P will adopt a nonrational 
exchange rule that has.a dommant choice if 
rationality does not have a dominant choice. 

Hypothesis 8. P will adopt a nonrational 
exchange rule that has a dommant choice 
if rationality imposes a long-run cost even 
though rationality has a dominant choice. 

Hypothests 9. A goal structure in which 


+ 
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no exchange rule has a dominant choice will 
be unstable; no exchange rule will be per- 
manently adopted. 

And, in answer to the first of the two 
questions asked above: i 

Hypothesis 10. If P has adopted several 
exchange rules which are mutually incon- 
sistent in a given goal structure, he will 
follow those rules that are consistent with 
rationality. 

Although it is necessary to make some 
assumption about how people will handle 
‘inconsistency and ambiguity, this approach 
is not the only one possible. An alternative 
that has some intuitive appeal would be to 
assume that a person faced with costs in 
following an exchange rule, or faced with 
ambiguity, will engage in some kind of com- 
promise between avoiding costs and follow- 
ing his exchange rule. This might take the 
form of weighting each rule and alternating 
between behavior consistent with one and 
with the other according to some pattern or, 
randomly, without ever changing the rules 
themselves. Empirical studies are required 
` to choose between these approaches, One 
argument in support of the approach taken 
here is derived from dissonance theary 
(Festinger, 1957) which would predict that 
people would feel uncomfortable observing 
the lack of congruence between their norms 
and their behavior and change one or the 
other. Some support may also be inferred 
from results of experimental studies of two- 
person games (e.g., Rapaport and Cham- 
mah, 1965) in which a usual finding is that 
members of a pair of subjects faced with 
a conflict situation end up both cooperating 
or both competing rather than alternating 
between strategies. It is clear that empiri- 
cal studies designed to explore this question 
must be observations of persons making a 
series of decisions within one goal structure; 
studying a number of persons making one 
decision only will not provide information 
about the processes of changing exchange 
rules. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The theory presented here consists of sev- 
eral discrete parts, linked together by defi- 
nitions or assumptions. (1) The major theme 
is the use of a social exchange orientation, 
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which means that the variables to be con- 
sidered are rewards and costs. A number of 
principles have been proposed as governing 
the transmission of rewards and costs in 
social exchange—rationality, reciprocity, 
equity, etc. The first section of the theory 
is an attempt to give these principles defini- 
tions that will make them comparable and 
useful for further theory construction. (2) 
One cf the logical tools available to social 
scientists but not often used by sociologists 
is game theory; the second part of this 
theory is an attempt to adapt game theory 
analysis to sociological uses. The crucial 
links between exchange principles and game 
theory are the idea of a decision, the notion 
that exchange principles can be defined as 
decision rules, and the assumption that ex- 
change rules are social norms. (3) Finally, 
some discussion is devoted to the problem 
of deciding when each exchange rule might 
ze expected to apply and the factors influ- 
encing shifts from one rule to another. The 
‘inks here are the properties of ambiguity 
and consistency and their opposites, derived 
“rom the definitions of exchange rules, and 
the assumption that there is a fundamental 
tension: between avoiding costs and follow- 
ing norms in some situations, depending on 
the logical structure of the situation and the 
norms that have been adopted. 

As a conclusion, I shall speculate on some 
of the ways this theory might be used for 
further theorizing and research. :(1) The 
sets of definitions can be used as a tech- 
nique of analysis; any social exchange can 
be thought of in terms of its goal structure, 
exchange rules, and decisions, and as with 
any logical system such analysis can help 
clarify, bring up implicit assumptions and 
unanswered questions, etc. The use of the 
notion of a goal structure provides a stan- 
dard way of comparing exchange situations 
taat retains some of the properties that are 
unique to each situation. (2) Some of the 
assumptions point to the need for empirical 
research; for example, do people actually 
resolve situations of conflict between norms 
in the way hypothesized? What exchange 
rules are characteristic of specific roles, 
groups, cultures, or personality types? (3) 
The restrictive initial assumptions that per- 
sons do not act to change goal structures, 
that both participants have complete knowl- 
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edge of the goal structure and of each other’s 
values and that they agreé on the exchange 
-© rules can be relaxed to develop theory about 
the effects of these variables. (4) The analy- 
sis can be extended to social exchanges 
among three or more persons. : 
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There exists a variety of situations in which the dispersion of data, rather than their mean 
or other central value, is of interest. The coefficient of variation, which is a measure of 
dispersion divided by the appropriate measure of central tendency, is preferable to a raw 
measure of dispersion for this purpose. However, these measures do not have a constant 
range, and the common practice of dividing the variation value obtained by 100 and 
expressing the result as a per cent is particularly inappropriate, as all have maxima larger 
than unity for n>2. The present paper provides standardization procedures for coefficients 
of variation. The resulting standardized coefficients (called S-measures) have a szero-to-one 
range, and the common practice of dividing the variction value obtained by 100 and 
deviation) for descriptive purposes is demonsirated. It is suggested that S-measures replace, 
or at least supplement, coefficients of variation and raw dispersion measures when the prob- 


lem of interest is relative dispersion between groups. 


VARIABLES MEASURED BY THEIR 
DISPERSION 


VARIETY of situations exists in so- 
A ciological research in which we are 

interested in the relative dispersion 
of a data-set rather than in the particular 
values taken by the data. For instance, 
researchers interested in the homogeneity of 
attitudes within a particular subgroup, the 
extent of convergence or divergence in per- 
ception of physical phenomena, the relative 
balance or imbalance in power among group 
members, or the uniformity of distribution 
of income within a specified population, are 
all, implicitly or explicitly, concerned with 
relative degree of dispersion. 

In such research situations most practi- 
tioners either rely simply on graphic tech- 
niques (cf. Sherif, 1936; Festinger and 
Thibaut, 1951) or present their data in the 
form of variances or standard deviations 
. (cf. Leik, 1965). Recently, techniques have 
been devised which answer to the aforesaid 
questions (cf, Leik, 1966; Robinson, 1957), 
but problems remain in both communicating 
and interpreting the obtained results. 

A measure of variation is required which 
allows comparison of data with different 
central tendencies. For example, income 
variation in a community which has a mean 
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income of $10,000 and a variance of $2,000 
may not be compared directly with income 
variation in a community with a mean in- 
come of $5,000 and variance of $1,000—it 
would be incorrect to say that the relative 
variability of the first was twice that of the 
second. A measure of variability which is 
often suggested to solve this problem is that 
variously known as the “coefficient of vari- 
ation,” “coefficient oI variability,” and the 
“coefficient of relative variation” (cf. Bla- 
lock, 1960:73-74; Clelland et al., 1966:206; 
Cooke, 1936:43-45; Dornbush and Schmid, 
1955:87-88; Kendall and Stuart, 1958:47; 
McCormick, 1941:129-131; Mueller and 
Schuessler, 1961:159-161; Parzen, 1960; 
Rosander, 1951:81-82; Rozeboom, 1966: 
46-47; Snedecor, 1956:44; Spiegel, 1961: 
73-84). 

This measure, which we shall call V, is 
frequently found in statistical literature and 
is defined in one of the following ways; 
2(X —X)?/n 


V(s) = =e, (1) 


von RAO Dek, (2) 
V (Du) = 2 MEUM = DuaMd, (3) 


RELATIVE VARIATION 


where we have followed the convention of 
designating the sample standard deviation 
by s, the sample mean absolute deviation 
from the mean by Dx,? the sample mean 
absolute deviation from the median by Dwa, 
and sample size by n. 

These equations define the family of mea- 
sures V(d), where d may be any one of 
the measures of dispersion defined above. In 
each case the measure of dispersion is di- 
vided by the measure of central tendency 
about which it is computed, and the result 
is held to indicate the relative scatter of the 
data, This is certainly an improvement over 
simply using a dispersion measure without 
taking central tendency into account; a 
standard deviation of 5 about a mean of 25 
indicates something different from the same 
standard deviation about a mean of 1000. 


A STANDARDIZED MEASURE 


Some sources (cf. Clelland et al., 1966; 
Cooke, 1936; Dornbush and Schmid, 1955; 
= Kendall and Stuart, 1958; McCormick, 
1941; Mueller and Schuessler, 1961; Sne- 
decor, 1956:62-64; Spiegel, 1961) multiply 
the right hand side of the equation for V(d) 
by 100, and express the result as a percent. 
This is seldom appropriate. Not only is the 
maximum of none of these measures equal 
to 100%, but the maximum of (1) and 
maximum of (2) are simple functions of 2, 
while the maximum of (3) is infinite for all 
n>2. A few sources note this difficulty (cf. 
McCormick, 1941; Parzen, 1960; Rosander, 
1951; Rozeboom, 1966), but they do not 
treat it in detail. 

As pointed out in Mueller and Schuessler 
(1961), and Rozeboom (1966:46-47), and 
Parzen (1960:213, 379), since interval 
scales have moveable zero points and ranges, 
the measures V(d) are appropriate only for 
absolute value ratio scale data (magnitude 
variables), i.e., non-negative real numbers 
with a meaningful zero. With such data all 
forms of V(d) reach their maxima where 
all cases have zero values save one, i.e., in 
a monopoly situation (cf. Dodd, 1952). 

For (1) the maximum value of V(s) is 


1 Some others (cf. Mueller and Schuessler, 1961; 
Zelditch, 1966) use A.D. for the mean absolute 
deviation. 
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where k is the value of thé single non-zero. 
case, and n is sample size. . 
For (2) the maximum value of V(D) is 


1 k k 
Vinax (D¥) Se a? +(n- Ja 


k 
n 
=k4 (n-2)5=14 
` n n 
k 
=201-Ł) , (5) 
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where k is defined as above. It may also be 
shown that 


limit 2 (1 -=) =2, 
n~> 0 
which, as we shall show, gives (2) several 
advantages over (1), which lacks an asymp- 
tot2. 

The maximum of (3) for n> 2 is infinity 
in the monopoly situation since the median 
is zero. [This measure will not be considered 
further here.] A mean of zero, on the other 
hand, would occur only in the trivial case 
in which all observations are zero, in which 
case all V(d)’s are undefined. 

Thus if a researcher desires a measure of 
relative scatter which may be expressed as 
a proportion of its maximum, varies from 
zezo to one, and which may be stated as a 
percent if desired, he may compute the 
measure S(d), defined as 


V(d) 
waere Vinax(d) is given by (4) or (5), as 
tke case may be. Such a measure based on 


(6) 


S(d) = 
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(1) has been previously suggested by Dodd 
(1952), but we are unaware of the existence 
in the literature of its analogue for: (2) 


APPLICATIONS 
Norm Formation 


Sherif’s (1936, 1958, 1965) classic study 
provides an example. of quantitative data 
for which the measures discussed may be 
appropriate. V(d) gives a measure of the 
dispersion of the behaviors of group mem- 
bers (in this case, autokinetic judgments) 
However, the fact that Vmax is different for 
groups of two individuals than for groups 
of three is something of an inconvenience. 
The S-measures, being V’s set to a common 
range of zero to one, provide an index of 
dispersion which can be applied to groups 
of differing size. Convergence of autokinetic 
judgments (norm formation) should be seen 
in the reduction of S’s. Table 1 shows the 
values of V(Dx) and S(Dr) for the “cru- 
cial” pairs of runs in Sherif’s study—those 
runs where groups are changed from individ- 
ual to group conditions and vice versa. 


Table 1. Variabilities of "Crucial" 


Celis of the Sherif Experi- 
ment. 


(A) Group-Group- 
Group~-Individual 


Last Group Individual 

Session Session 
Mean V, n=2 -01 „10 
Mean V, n=3 04 «14 
Mean S, n=2 021 id 
Mean S, n=3 .03 »10 

{B} Individual-Group- 

Group -Group 

Individual First Group 

Session Session 
Mean V, n=2 ~58 „09 
Mean V, n=3 -38 al4 
Mean S, n=2 258 «9 
Mean S, n=3 -29 sál 


In three of the four comparisons in Table 
i, the mean value of S(Dy) for groups of 
size three is closer in magnitude to the mean 
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value of S(Dz) for groups of two than the 
mean value of V(Dz) for groups of three 
is to the mean value of V(Dx) for groups 
of two. This does not, of itself, validate the 
superiority of the S-measures, but if the 
same processes characterize groups of both 
sizes, it is reasonable to expect them to ex- 
hibit similar amounts of consensus. (Since 
each cell of the table represents four groups 
of two and four groups of three, it is not 
appropriate to demand that all four cells 
show this closer agreement of S’s, just as it 
is not appropriate to make too much of 
the fact that three of them do.) 

Examining two groups from the condition 
{B-individual session} with more similar 
values of V(Dx) may be of some interest, 
since this is the anomalous cell A group 
of three produced the individual values: .7, 
1.9, 74, V(Dr) =.81, S(Dx) =.61 A group 
of two produced these individual values: .3, 
3.5; Vi{Dr) =.84, S(Dr) =.84 Note that 
the ratio of the extreme cases is slightly 
larger in the group of size two than in the 
group of size three: the value of V(Dz) for 
size 2 is likewise slightly larger than V(Dz) 
for size three. It seems reasonable, however, 
to consider that there is less variability in 
the group of three because there exists an 
intermediate case; this difference in vari- 
ability is better reflected in the values of 
S(Dr). 

The data in Table 1 permit the tentative 
conclusion that divergence is taking place 
in the transition from group to individual 
conditions (Part A). Sherif’s discussion 
gives no indication that he was aware of 
any such process; indeed, he has said re- 
cently that the group-norm perception is 
maintained under individual conditions 
(Sherif and Sherif, 1969:211). Quantifica- 
tion by means of these measures has permit- 
ted us to detect a pattern which was less 
apparent in the original graphical presenta- 
zion. 


Geographic Mobility 


Nations vary in the extent to which their 
citizens move about during their lives. They 
may also vary in the extent to which these 
moves are concentrated in one or another 
part of the life span. Long (1970) presents 
data on geographic mobility for four nations, 
giving per cent of population mobile during 
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a one-year period, by age. Unfortunately for 
comparability, the age categories used by 
different countries are not identical even in 
their total number. Japan is of special in- 
terest here because it is the only non-West- 
ern country: considered in Long’s study. 

A suitable measure of variability in mo- 
bility would be the dispersion of percent 
mobile over whatever age categories exist, 
provided that control for mean value and 
number of categories is included. The $ 
measures would appear to be appropriate. 
Table 2 gives the mean percent mobile, 
standard deviation, mean deviation, and ap- 
propriate Vand S measures for mobility in 
the United States, Japan, England and 
Wales, and Scotland. 

The data indicate that both mean mo- 
bility and variability in mobility differ for 
the four countries. The United States has 
the highest level of mobility, and when raw 
variability measures are used, it appears to 
have the highest variability in mobility as 
well. When V-measures are computed, Japan 
moves from least variable to most variable, 
and the United States and Scotland are dis- 
covered to be the least variable. Correction 
for the mean also leads to the discovery of 
a negative relationship between the mean 
mobility and the extent to which mobility 
decreases with age. The young contribute 
much more to Japan’s low mobility rate 
than to the United States’ high rate (for 
details see Long, 1970:1197). 

When S-measures are computed, correct- 
ing for both the mean mobility rate and the 
number of age categories, Japan remains the 
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most variable, but her margin of excess vari- 
ability over that of England and Wales is 
seen to be small. In the case of S(s), it 


‘virtually disappears. S(Dr) appears to rep- 


resent ‘the situation more appropriately, as 
Japan’s maximum mobility rate is nearly as 
high, and her minimum mobility rate less 
than half as high, as that of England and 
Wales. (This holds even if Japan’s three 
lowest-mobility age categories, all in old age, 
are considered, indicating that the effect of 
the larger number of categories, while pres- 
ent, is small. The correction applied by the 
use of S(Dr) -s likewise small.) 


Homicide Rates 


Gibbs (1968) shows that there is a nega- 
tive association between homicide rates and 
the certainty and severity of punishments 
for homicide. A matter of interest to investi- 
gators of relationships such as these is the 
extent to which regions of the country vary 
in homicide rates. More generally, variabil- 
ity in homicide rates (like variability in 
many other indices such as mean income, 
family size, church membership and educa- 
tional level) can be taken as an indicator 
of cultural heterogeneity. Table 3 shows the 
mean homicide rates for eight commonly- 
used regional divisions of the United States, 


-and the variability in homicide rates for 


each of them. 

The data indicate that there is variation 
in homicide rate by region, The regional 
means range from 1.25 to 9.91, an absolute 
range of variation greater than is found 


Table 2. Variability in Percent Mobile, by Age and Sex, Four Countries. 
Country Mean S V(s) S{s) Dy V (Dy) S (Dy) 
U.S.A.: 
Males 20.60 7.64 .371 .166 7.06 .343 2205 
Females 20.77 8.56 412 -184 7.33 353 ralla 
Japan: 
Males 8.12 6.15 .757 .252 5.58 -687 - 383 
Females 7.17 5.54 .772 .257 4.86 .678 376 
England 4 Wales: 
Males 10.10 6.35 ~629 281 5.20 7515 » 309 
Females 13.08 6.05 462 207 5.35 ~409 245 
Scotiand: 
Males 11.47 4,23 .369 .165 4.07 354 "(213 
Females 11.70 4.90 ~418 . 187 4.37 PY 224 
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Table 3. Variabilities of Homicide Rates by Region of the U.S. 


Region Man S 

New England Pets 2603 
Mid-Atlantic 2.73 6238 
East North Central 4.02 . 568 
Midwest 2.01 1.33 
Border South* 6.00 1.65 

Old South* 9.91 1.90 
Rocky Mountain 4.60 2.10 
West Coast 2.73 6695 


V(s}S(s) Dg = V(Dy) sop 
210 094 2233 - 186 e111 
087 -062 -210 .077 058 
141 - 082 «425 106 071 
-661 -250 1.015 2502 2286 
2275 123 1.30 216 2129 
-190 063 1.65 165 092 
2457 e172 1.775 » 386 -221 
2254 180 643 236 178 


*Distinguished by whether a state seceded from the Union during the period 1861- 


within any one region. (Considering the re- 
sistence to fluctuation that the mean enjays, 
this is rather clear evidence of regional dif- 
ferences.) Of greater interest to our present 
question of technique is the variation in 
variabilities. The greater the variability of 
crime rates within a region, the less homo- 
geneous that region with respect to what- 
ever are the causes of that crime. 

There is relative but unequal homogeneity 
within regions, with the Midwest the least 
homogeneous region. The use of the V- 
measures may be seen to improve on the 
raw variability indices, with the S-measures 
providing further refinement. 

When uncorrected s and Dy are used, the 
South, the Midwest, and the Rocky Moun- 
tain states appear to be the least homogene- 
ous regions. When V-measures are computed, 
the Old South no longer appears to be an 
especially variable region, while the West 
Coast approaches the Border South in vari- 
ability. Correcting for the mean permits one 
to avoid the mistaken conclusion that the 
South is unusually heterogeneous, and re- 
verses the order of homogeneity of the two 
most heterogeneous areas: the Midwest and 
the Rocky Mountain states. When S-mea- 
sures are computed (correcting for n as well 
as for the mean), the Old South is seen to 
be one of the less-variable regions, while the 
Midwest, Rocky Mountain states, and the 
West Coast are seen to be the most variable. 
Considering the size and economic variabil- 
ity of these regions, and the differences that 
exist among the states within them, this 
seems reasonable. The homogeneity of the 
Old South is similarly in line with intuitive 
conceptions of this as a uniformly violent. 
cultural area. 


In this example, both S(Dy) and S(s) 
wer2 computed. While essentially the same 
conclusions would be drawn using either 
base (squared or absolute deviations), the 
measures based on absolute deviations ap- 
pear to us to be preferable. Using S(Ds), 
we could conclude that the east North Cen- 
tral states are less variable than the Old 
South and that the West Coast is less vari- 
able than the Rocky Mountain region.” The 
use of S(s) would lead to the opposite con- 
clusions. We are of the impression, though 
some may object, that the conclusions 
reacned by the use of absolute-deviation 
measure are more appropriate. 

S( Dx) appears to be generally more satis- 
factory than S(s), as the latter frequently 
gives minute values if n, the number of 
cases, is large. Data with different n and 
the same proportional form give highly 
similar values of S(Dz), while they may 
give quite different values of S(s). The usual 
advantage of the standard deviation (or the 
variance )——-mathematical simplicity in deal- 
ing with probability questions—does not 
necessarily apply when the data of interest 
are Cispersion measures, though such stan- 
dard measures of variation may be of use in 
making probability statements about V- 
measures or S-measures. Since absolute devi- 
ation scores are themselves ratio scale data, 
their distribution about their own mean may 
be determined and used to test the sort of 
statistical questions likely to be asked in a 
context of interest in dispersion. 


Size Distribution of Free-Forming Groups 
The advantage of S(Dz) over S(s) is 


2It should be noted that Alaska and Hawaii 
are not included in these 1960 data. 
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clearly illustrated by the skewed data in the 
following example. Coleman and James 
(1961) observed the sizes of free-forming 
groups. As presented, these data do not ful- 
fill the criteria for a ratio scale, since there 
is no meaningful zero. (How does one ob- 
serve groups of size zero?) However, by 
considering the number of “others” in a 
group (i.e., subtracting one from group size 
as reported and assigning the value zero to 
solitary individuals, in effect defining groups 
to have two or more individuals), these data 
can be transformed to fulfill ratio-scale 
criteria. 

Examination of Table 4 should convince 
the reader that this distribution is highly 
skewed. This skew is reflected in the values 
of V(d): V(s) =1.47, V(Dz) =1.23. Norm- 
ing by (7) yields S(s) = .066 and S(Dx) = 
.617. The latter S-measure seems to be 
much more reasonable as an index of rela- 
tive dispersion. 

The vast difference between S(s) and 
S(Dr) stems from the non-asymptotic be- 
havior of Vmax(s). For the n reported by 
Coleman and James, Vmax(s) is 22.27, while 
Vmax(Dz) is 1.996. The extremely large 
maximum of V(s) results from squaring de- 
viations, a procedure whose effect is not 
fully counteracted by the subsequent “un- 
squaring” of their sum. 

For n greater than twenty, the effect of 
increasing 2 on S(D¥) is slight. Values of 
(Dz) are essentially the same for distribu- 
tions of the same proportional form if the 
smallest » is even moderately large. For ex- 
ample, suppose that a distribution of the 
same proportional form as that reported by 
Coleman and James was found with an # 


Table 4. Size Variability of Natural 


Play Groups in Bugene, Oregon 
(Coleman and James). . 


Number of Others 
in Group 


Observed Number 
of Groups 


RELATIVE VARIATION 
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of 10,000. S(s) for this distribution would 
be .015, which is less than one-fourth the 
value of S(s) observed for the Coleman- 
James data. S(Dz) for the larger n, on the - 
other hand, is .615, nearly the same as the 
value for the observed distribution. The ad- 
vantage of using S(Dz) should be obvious. 


SUMMARY 


The V-measures improve upon the stan- 
dard and traditional measures of dispersion 
by providing some control for maximum pos- 
sible variability; they do this in a simple - 
and clear manner by utilizing division by 
the appropriate measure of central tendency. 
However, they do it imperfectly in the sense 
that they do not have a constant range; 
indeed, the maximum of one of them is in- 
finite, and the maximum of another, V(s), 
approaches infinity as m increases without . 
limit. S-measures have a range which is inde- 
pendent of n and thus are useful when 
different-sized samples or groups are being 
compared. 

S-measures are undefined for average de- 
viation about the median: the fact that this 
V has a maximum of infinity for all n leads 
us to conclude that variation should not be 
computed about the median for data which 
yield an interpretable mean. Comparing S(s) 
to S(Dx), we find the latter preferable be- 
cause it yields similar values for distribu- 
tions of the same proportional form. 

We suggest that researchers interested in 
questions of dispersion, whether their inter- 
ests lie in norm formation, mobility, cultural 
homogeneity, etc., focus their attention spe- 
cifically upon S-type-measures. These not 
only are useful for answering questions of 
dispersion, but, additionally, and perhaps 
most importantly, are easily communicated. 
Few measurement techniques in social sci- 
ence possess such clear and communicative 
properties as .the measures discussed here. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 





COMMENT ON 
“TOWARD A TEMPORAL SEQUENCE OF 
ADOLESCENT ACHIEVEMENT 
VARIABLES” 


Richard A. Rehberg eż al. (1970:34—48) have 
recently argued for a specific causal ordering 
of adolescent achievement variables. Basically, 
they attempt to construe their data to support 
one particular causal ordering of the variables, 
or, in their words, to make one causal model 
more theoretically tenable than another. Al- 
though there exist other points of disagreement, 
basic criticisms must be raised regarding their 
attempt to determine causal ordering. (1) We 
believe the authors have misinterpreted earlier 
statements of writers in the area, particularly 
the theory and conclusions reached in an earlier 
study by Sewell, Haller and Strauss (1957). (2) 
The basic objective which they set for them- 


selves cannot be attained in the manner they > 


propose. (3) Their use of the Simon-Blalock 
approach and path analysis procedures in at- 
tempting to determine causal ordering represents 
a misapplication of the logic of the procedures. 

Rehberg et al. (1970) are interested in the 
causal ordering of four variables: parental socio- 
economic status, measured intelligence, educa- 
tional expectations and mobility attitudes.2 They 
present two causal orderings of these four varia- 
bles (p. 35). In Model I mobility attitudes and 


1 The title of the Rehberg et al. (1970) article, 
in addition to references within the text of tke 
article, indicates a concern with the “temporal” 
sequence of adolescent achievement variables. Yet, 
the data which they analyze involve variables 
which are apparently measured at a single point 
in the life cycle of their respondents. Since the 
variables are not separated in time, we prefer to 
use the term “causal” order or sequence, so as not 
_to imply a temporal ordering im the data. 

2 Consistent with the Rehberg et al. Models I 
and H, we will represent mobility attitudes as one 
variable. However, since there are presumably for 
distinct mobility attitudes involved in the study, 
and since there is obvious covariation among them, 
neither Model I nor Model II is really appropriasie. 
We believe that each of the models, the general one 
we will propose and the two presented by Rehberg 
et al, should include the four mobility attitude 
variables. Even so, we find it expedient to discuss 
the Rehberg et al. report within the context in 
which it is phrased. Thus, our discussion of thair 
Models I and II is in terms of four, rather than 
seven, variable models. 


measured intelligence are not causally related, 
but are both directly determined by parental 
SES. Educational expectations is affected by 
mobility attitudes and measured intelligence 
but is not directly affected by SES. Model I is 
presented as the causal ordering which is “most 
consistent with the traditional perspective of 
sociology” (p. 34). Model II features a “re- 
versal of the ‘traditional’ causal ordering” (p. 
35) of the variables, which they credit to Turner 
(1964). The Rehberg et al. adaptation of this 
model is a fully recursive system in which 
educational expectations depend on SES; 
measured intelligence depends on SES and edu- 
cational expectations; and mobility attitudes de- 
pend on all three of the prior variables. The 
major effort of Rehberg et al. is directed toward 
choosing between these two theoretical models 
on the basis of cross-sectional survey data. 


THEORETICAL SUPPORT 


Of the references cited for having “implicitly” 
suggested Model I to Rehberg et al., only Sewell 
et al. (1957) explicitly include measured intelli- 
gence in their analysis.’ Both models which 
Rehberg e al. present for analysis involve the 
regression of measured intelligence on SES; in 
Model I, Sewell eż al. (1957) are incorrectly 
given credit for the formulation of this order- 
ing. There is no support, implicit or explicit, in 
the Sewell eż al. (1957) report for the Rehberg 
et al. causal representation of the relationship 
between SES and intelligence in Model I. Nei- 
ther in this research nor in subsequent research 
by Sewell and his associates (Sewell, 1964; Sewell 
and Orenstein, 1965; Sewell and Haller, 1965; 
Sewell and Armer, 1966; Sewell, Armer and 
Shah,, 1966; Sewell and Shah, 1967, 1968; Se- 
well, Haller and Portes, 1969; Wegner and Se- 
well, 1970) has measured intelligence been 
treated as intervening between socioeconomic 
background and achievement expectation van- 
ables. Rather, measured intelligence has been 
treated as a predetermined exogenous variable 
along with SES, and the causal nature of the 
SES; measured intelligence relationship has 
been left unanalyzed. This has frequently been 


8 Sewell ef al. (1957) refer to their dependent 
variables as educational and occupational aspira- 
tions, but both variables are operationalized in 
terms of “plans,” consistent with the notion of 
expectations. 
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the practice of analysts who have dealt with 
social background and mental ability variables, 
eg., Duncan (1969), Bayer (1969) and Hauser 
(1969). While Hyman (1966:490, 492) and 
Strodtbeck (1958:136, 159) discuss the rele- 
vance of ability variables in the determination 
of achievement related variables, their discus- 
sions do not provide, even implicitly, an order- 
ing of measured intelligence with respect to SES 
and achievement expectations. Rosen does not 
even mention ability variables in his discussion 
of educational aspirations (1956:209), 

While the Turner (1964) and Rehberg et al. 
notion regarding the effect of transient (SES- 
related): motivational factors on measured in- 
telligence is perhaps appealing, it ignores the 
facts that by late adolescence intelligence is 
a very stable trait (Bloom, 1964; Duncan, 
1968:8) and that SES and measured intelli- 
gence have common causes, both genetic and 
environmental, that produce a somewhat spuri- 
ous correlation between them (Eckland, 1967: 
181, 189-190; Jensen, 1968:15-18). Because of 
` these common causes, the regression of measured 
intelligence on SES would amount to a misspeci- 
fication of the causal connection which would 
lead to a slight upward bias in the estimate. 
We refer the interested reader to the literature 
which deals with the specification of the SES- 
intelligence relationship (Eckland, 1967; Jen- 
‘sen, 1968; Duncan, 1968). 

In contrast to the case of measured intelli- 
gence, there is support in the writings of Hyman 
(1966), Rosen (1956), and Strodtbeck (1958) 
for the assumption that mobility attitude vari- 
ables do mediate the effect of SES on educa- 
tional expectations. We question whether these 
writings justify the specification, in Model I, 
of no direct effect of SES on educational ex- 
pectations, 

The major conclusion of Sewell et al. (1957) 
is that both parental SES and measured intelli- 
gence have an independent direct effect on 
educational expectations. Sewell et al. do not 
explicitly include mobility values in their analy- 
sis, although they do associate “achievement 
values” with SES (1957:68, 73). However, 
their discussion on this point is brief and equivo- 
cal, and it is impossible to exclude the direct 
path from SES to educational expectations in 
light of their findings. In fact, Sewell and his 
associates have subsequently attempted to find 
variables which mediate the effect of SES on 
educational expectations, e.g., parental encour- 
agement (Sewell and Shah, 1968), influence of 
significant others, and high school rank (Sewell, 
Haller, and Portes, 1969). Still, they continue 
to find a direct effect of SES on educational 
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Figure 1. GENERAL MODEL WHICH COMBINES 
Mopet I AND Moper I. 


=xpectations (Sewell and Shah, 1968:567; Se- ` 
well, Haller and Pories, 1969:88). 


THE LOGIC OF CAUSAL INFERENCE 


Rehberz et al. (1970) state that their purpose 
is “. .. to focus recently collected survey data 
to each of these two temporal models in an 
effort to ascertain which is more congruent with 
the empirical territory (sic)” (p. 35). This 
essentially involves a determination of (1) 
whether mobility attitudes intervene between 
SES and educational expectations (Model I), 
cr educational expectations intervene between 
SES and mobility attitudes (Model ID); (2) 
whether measured intelligence directly causes 
educational expectations (Model I), or vice 
versa (Model IT); (3) whether SES has a 
Cirect effect on educational expectations (Model 
H) or not (Model I); and (4) whether meas- 
ured intelligence has a direct effect on mobility 
attitudes (Model IT) or not (Model I). 

The possibility of completing these four tasks 
may be conveniently discussed in terms of a 
general path model which merges the Rehberg 
eż al. Models I and II while maintaining the 
iritial form of each. The path diagram in 
Figure 1 represents such a model. The nonzero 
paths of their Model I are denoted by pis, Du, 
Pz, and pa, while the nonzero paths for Model 
I are Da, Par, Da, Da, Pa, ANd Po. Tf one were to 
estimate this model and find that pis, pa, Pa, and 
Pa were near zero (within the limits of sampling 
error) and pis, Du, De, and Pw were nonzero, 
stpport for Model I would have been obtained. 


4 We are indebted to Professor Robert M. Hauser 
for suggesting the form of the argument presented 
here, as well as for other helpful suggestions 
throughout the entire comment. 
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Similarly, if one found pis and pu to be near 
zero and the remaining paths to be nonzero, 
Model II would have received support. But such 
results cannot be obtained because the model is 
underidentified; eight parameters are to be esti- 
mated while only six observed correlations are 
available. (See Chart 1.) In other words, there 
are six independent equations for solving eight 


CHART 1. STRUCTURAL EQUATIONS AND 
PATH ESTIMATION EQUATIONS 


General M odel 
Structural Equations: 
Xi = peXa + Piss + Pus -+ PiuKau 
Xs = paKa -+ PsrXi + PawXw 
Ki = puXa + pX: + peXs + parXy 


Path Estimation Equations; 
Tig = Pie + paras +- Puta 
rs = Pa + Dars 
Is = paria -+ pi + Pars 
ra = Pisl'ss +- Dis + Duru 
ra = PasTia -+ Du 
ru = pitu + puts + pu 
ru = Da + Pastis + Das Yis 
Ma = Pols -+ Dira + Pas 
Tu = 1 = Phas + Pari -t Pula + pav 
re = 1 = pastes + pu'a + pew 
te = 1 = pata + Dares + partis + pr 


Model I 
Structural Equations: 
X = PaKa -+ DirXy 
Xs = paXa -+- Paw Kw 
Xa = preXs + pusXa + pioXa 


Path Estimation Equations: 


Ts = pa 

rs — pa 

Tis = Pulse -H Dist as 
Tat = Dales 

Tus = pa + Duru 
Tu = Pus + Pifu 


tu = 1 = pu + pistis + D're 
rs = 1 = para F p*sw 
ra = 1 = Pats + per 





Model II 
Structural Equations: 
K = pX T Dion 
Xi = pas + pas + PaKa + pirXy 


Path Estimation Equations: 
ri = Pie 
Tus = Petis -+ Dn 
ræ = Por + pure 
ra = pa + paru + pars 
ru = pare + Pu + Pala 
Im = Ppa + Dars + para 
ru = 1 = PusTia + Poin 
Tas = 1 = pastes + pars + psw 
ru = 1 = Peta + para + paria + p'ar 
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unknowns and no unique solution is possible.” 

Our analysis up to this point reflects the need 
to separate the issue of the causal ordering of 
variables and the issue of the causal effect of 
one variable on another. These issues must be 
treated separately in a recursive model. The co- 
efficients in a recursive system cannot be identi- 
fied without assumptions regarding the causal 
ordering of the variables, and the only possible 
infer2nce is that, under a given postulated 
ordering, a particular path might be zero, i.e., 
there is no causal effect. Advice in this issue 
is abundant in the sociological literature on 
cause] models and path analysis (Blalock, 1968; 
Duncan, 1966; Heise, 1968; Duncan, Feather- 
man and Duncan, 1968). In contrast, in a 
nonrecursive model, for pairs of variables with 
reciprocal effects, these two issues become one, 
i.e. the issue of causal order is reducible to the 
issue of whether one of the reciprocal paths 
equas zero, 

Returning to the underidentified general 
model in Figure 1, we note that a solution is 
possible if restrictions in the form of specific 
assumptions are placed on this model. One type 
of assumption consists of setting some of the 
paths equal to zero, although other restrictions 
such as assuming that proportionalities hold 
amorg certain coefficients may be introduced. 
Either of these procedures will produce a large 
number of identifiable models. Rehberg et al. 
(1970) have generated two such models by 
assuming some of the paths to be equal to zero. 
However, it is important to emphasize that a 
large number of models may be equally con- 
sistent with one’s data, and in order to estimate 
some models one must assume others to be in- 
correct (Duncan, 1969). In particular, to esti- 
mate Model I, Model II must be assumed to 
be ircorrect, and vice versa. The estimation of 
one model offers no empirical “test” of the 
truth or falsity of the other. 

We would not deny that under certain condi- 
tions it is possible to find support for one theo- 
retical model in the rejection of a competing 
model. In particular, if one has two strongly - 
supported theoretical models which differ only 
in tke presence or absence of a specific path 
or peths, the rejection of one model would lend 
support for the other. By “rejection” we mean 
that certain paths predicted to be zero are not 
zero, and/or paths theorized to be nonzero are 
in fact zero. This is precisely the type of situa- 
tion to which Blalock (1964) refers. However, 
this is not the situation for the two models 
presented by Rehberg et al. Their Model I and 


5 Although two correlations, ms and ru, are ex- 
pressed in terms of two equations each, these 
equations are equal. 


$06 l 


‘ to the second (see below). Model II represents. 


binas 


Model II are different, not only with respect to 


~the presence or absence of specific paths, but 


also with respect to the causal ordering of vari- 
ables. Finding, for example, that the two pre- 


dicted zero paths in Model I are in fact nonzero , 


does. allow for the inference that Model I is 
inadequate. In no,sense does this result confirm 
Model T. A plausible alternative suggested by 
these empirical findings would be the addition 
of the significant nonzero paths, which would 
not require us to reorder the variables. Only if 
one set of estimates leads to grossly improbable 


‘interpretations would one be led to reorder the 


variables. 


THE EXAMINATION OF PARTIALS 


While it is apparent that the objective which 
Rehberg et al. set for themselves is not attain- 
able by the method they prescribe, we shall 
nonetheless review their misapplication of the 
Simon-Blalock approach. Since Model I is not 


fully recursive, and thereby overidentified, the 


Simon-Blalock procedure for examining partial 
correlations (Blalock, 1968:168) yields two sta- 
tistical predictions: (1) Yeae= 0 or Tester = Tu, 
and (2) rasu = 0. Rehberg et al. never mention 
the first prediction, and only one of their several 
predictions for this model bears any resemblance 


a fully recursive set of equations and is there- 
fore just-identified, given the assumption of un- 
correlated errors. For such a model there is 
no “test” involving partial correlations in the 
Simon-Blalock sense-(Blalock, 1968:168; Heise, 
1968:63). 

' Given the above statements, it is of interest 
to inquire about the source of the “predictions” 
which Rehberg et al. make purportedly on the 
basis of the Simon-Blalock approach. The fol- 
lowing statement is used by Rehberg et al. as 
the basis for a number of their- “predictions”: 


In systems involving relatively simple temporal 
sequences, the correlations between variables 
which are separated by one or more intervening 
variables will be less than the correlations (or 
average thereof) between variables which operate 
directly upon one another (1970:36), 


referring the reader to Blalock (1964:68) and 
` Turner (1964:51). Thus, for Model I they pre- 


dict re < tis and ra < re, and fn < ru and re 


'< tu, and for Model IT ra < rs and rs < Ty, 


and rm < Tru and ru < res However, Blalock 
(1964:68) and Turner (1964:51) discuss simple 


causal chains of the form: Xe>X> X, in 


e We have been unable to find mention of this 
procedure of averaging in the Blalock and Turner 
references or elsewhere, nor can we think of any 
rationale for it. 


t 
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which there is no direct path specified from X. 
to X, For this model it is true that r: = Paps 
= Telia, given the assumption of uncorrelated 
errors. 

We assume this is the source of the Rehberg - 
et al. predictions, since, if in Model I, ra = Telus, 
then it follows that ra < te and ti < Ti But, 
this also requires that no other variable, X,, 
intervene between X, and X,; so it cannot also 
be true that ry < ru and tm < ry. This can be 
seen in the path estimation equations for Model 
I in Chart 1. If the simple causal chain fits the 
relations between Xa, X, and X,, then either 
Pu OF Da, or both, must by necessity equal zero 
(assuming all positive paths), in which case 
the original model (Model I) is no longer the 
one under consideration. In short, the reduction 
of Model I to a set of two three-variable causal 
chains is reductio ad absurdum; the truth of 
one three-variable chain makes necessary the 
falsity of the other. 

Except in the simple causal chain model, the 
prediction, Tir < ra and ra < Tus, is inappropri- 
ate, since, in a more complex model, e.g., 
Model I or Model II, the value of ra is not 
equal to the product rafis (see Chart 1). It 
appears that Rehberg eż al. have based most of 
their “predictions” (for the one exception, see 
below) on a consideration of two three-variable 
models for each of Models I and II. We assert 
that this is totally inappropriate. Basically, any 
prediction about the structure of the relation- 
ships among Xa, X: and X, in Model I must 
consider X, as well. Any regarding X., X, and 
X. must consider X,. We have already noted 
there are no such predictions for Model TI. 

The third set of predictions that Rehberg 
et al. make from Model I and Model IT, namely 
Tree < Tus and tha < Tan (Model I), and rai < ræ 
and ti; < ra (Model IT), are interesting in that 
if the control variable in a given partial correla- 
tion correlates positively with either of the other 
two variables, the partial must be less than 
the zero-order. Thus, these “predictions” merely 
state what is obvious from the models anyway, 
and as discussed before, they have no place in a 
model (Model I) which posits two variables in- 
tervening between Xs and XxX, (Blalock, 1964: 
67), or in a model (Model IT) which is fully 
recursive (Blalock, 1968:168). 

This brings us to the fourth prediction which 
Rehberg et af. make for Model I, tsa < Ins, 
the only one which is congruent with the Simon- 
Blalack procedure. However, even here, the ap- 
proach would require the prediction to be stated 
in a more exact form: heu = 0. Moreover, as 
noted regarding the first-order partial predic- 
tions, the use of the inequality sign in the 
prediction for the second-order partial does little 
more than state the obvious. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


As we noted earlier, because Model I is not 
fully recursive, it is possible to apply the Simon- 
Blalock approach. What, then, is the meaning 
one should attach to the results obtained in cor- 
rectly “testing” the model? First, if Tie 5 0, 
given the specification of the model, one might 
conclude that SES has a direct effect on educa- 
tional expectations, i.e., P1530. Second, if 
Tu. 0, again given the ordering of the varia- 
bles, i.e., no specification errors, this is indica- 
trve of a direct causal relationship between 
X, and X,, or, if one is unwilling to make a 
determination as to the direction of causation, 
the situation can be handled by specifying a 
correlation between Xv and Xw (see Duncan 
et al., 1968:39, Figure 2.3.2(d)). 

To conclude from a significant partial that 
the causal ordering of the variables is necessarily 
incorrect is entirely inappropriate and unjusti- 
fied. In order to estimate a model of this sort, 
one is forced to make “causal ordering” assump- 
tions. Then, given those specifications, the fail- 
ure of a specific partial correlation to disappear 
might indicate, among other things: (1) the 
presence of a direct path in the true model, (2) 
the presence of an unmeasured intervening 
variable in the true model, (3) the presence 
of an unmeasured common cause in the true 
model, or (4) the presence of random measure- 
ment error in the control variables. Now, it is 
possible that one’s causal assumptions are wrong, 
but ordinarily one will want to argue this with 
outside information, e.g. relevant theory or ex- 
perimental evidence.* 

Rehberg et al. present the results of a path 
analysis for Model I as a means of substantiat- 
ing the inferences they draw from their appli- 
cation of the Simon-Blalock procedure. With 
regard to “causal inference,” there is no differ- 
ence between path analysis and the Simon- 
Blalock procedure for examining partial cor- 
relations; if a path is zero, the relevant partial 
correlation is also zero (see Linn and Werts, 
1969). Thus for their purposes the additional 
use of path analysis is superfluous. But again 
the technique is misapplied. In their Table 4, 
for each different mobility attitude, the path 
coeficients for two fully recursive models are 
presented. Yet, it is clear that Model I is not 
fully recursive. In particular, it is interesting 
that Pa is estimated, yet neither in their theo- 
retical discussion nor in their Figure 1 is there 
any reference to any direct causal connection 
between X, and X, in Model I, In order to 


T It seems reasonable to assume that the Rehberg 
et al. use of partial correlations to infer causal 
ordering was influenced by Turner who utilized 
the same logic in his analysis (1964:51~52, 95-96, 
106-107). 
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compute the coefficients presented in the left 
panel of Table 4, Rehberg et al. have thus im- 
plicitly specified some causal assumptions not 
made explicit in their Figure 1. The appropriate 
path estimation equations for Model I are pre- 
sented in our Chart 1. ; 

Further, in discussing the results of the path 
analys:s for their Model I, they note: “The key 
path & between expectations and status, pu. 
The coefficient for this path represents the 
direct influence upon expectations of status after 
the influence of intelligence and the particular 
mobility attitude has been removed” (p. 39). 
This “finding” is presented as evidence for the 
rejection of a model attributed in part to Sewell 
et al. (1957), yet, as we noted earlier, this 
nonzero path is merely evidence of what the 
Sewell eż al. findings would have suggested as 
a specification of the model. 

In conclusion, we suggest that instead of set- 
ting up what is essentially a “straw man” (Model 
I) and engaging in a specious argument that their 
data indicate another model to be more correct, 
Rehberg et al. would have been better advised 
to simoly estimate and interpret Model II, after 
having justified it on theoretical grounds. This 
makes sense because they obviously prefer 
Model II, and because Model I has not been 
seriously proposed elsewhere. Their estimation 
of Medel II, and subsequent interpretation of 
the results, would have been more compelling 
in the absence of a prior presentation of Model 
I and the needless use, or misuse, of the Simon- 
Blalock procedures. 

Duane F. ALWIN * 
CHARLES W. MUELLER * 
The University of Wisconsin 
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RESPONSE TO “COMMENT ON 
‘TOWARD A TEMPORAL SEQUENCE 
OF ADOLESCENT ACHIEVEMENT 
VARIABLES’ ” 


It is impossible to take issue with Alwin and 
Mueller’s critique of our statistical procedures, 
and their observations serve to codify much that 
the authors have learned since the publication 
of the paper. There are, however, several points 
raised by the critique toward which we wish to 
direct brief commenis. 

First, with respect to the construct of intelli- 
gence, Alwin and Mueller take us to task for: 
(1) incorrectly giving credit to Sewell et al. 
(1957) for the formulation of the ordering of 
the variables in Model I; (2) ignoring the 
stability of intelligence during adolescence; and 
(3) regarding IQ as an endogenous rather than 
as an exogenous variable. While we agree with 
Alwin and Mueller that, in publications subse- 


quent to 1957, Sewell and his associates have 


™, 
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been unambiguous in their placement of intelli- 
gence as a correlate of status rather than as a 
variable intervening between achievement ex- 
pectations and status, we cannot so easily agree 
that in the 1957 Sewell ez a}. paper “there is no 
support, implicit or explicit, . . . for the causal 
representation of the SES, measured intelligence 
relationship in the Rehberg et al. Model I.” We 
suggest that the text of the 1957 paper does 
indeed leave unanswered the question of whether 
intelligence is to be regarded as an exogenous 
or endogenous variable in achievement systems. 
A quotation from that paper is appropriate: 


In particular, a number of studies have shown 
that educational and occupational aspiration levels 
are positively correlated with intelligence, and 
others have shown that intelligence is similarly 
related to social status. On the basis of such 
studies, it may be reasoned tEat the apparent 
effects of parental social status on the youth’s 
levels of aspiration may be due to the common 
relationship of these variables to intelligence. 
The democratic ethos notwithstanding, careful 
studies have shown that in general those of 
lower intelligence tend to be disproportionately 
concentrated in the lower social classes; and 
those of lower intelligence have been shown to 
have lower levels of educational and occupa- 
tional aspiration. Thus, the apparent relationship 
of the youth’s educational and occupational pres- 
tige aspirations to the values of his social status 
situation may in reality be a simple reflection 
of differences in intelligence. (Sewell et al., 
1957:68) 


With respect to the stability of intelligence 
during adolescence, we argue with no one. Our 
discussion of “ambition” as a plausible source 
of variation in intelligence, while making refer- 
ence to Turner’s (1964) causal reasoning of IQ 
in his adolescent sample, focused primarily on 
childhood, a fact apparent from our reference 
to Moss and Kagan’s (1961) longitudinal study 
of their sample cohort from childhood to adoles- 
cence, and to our citations of the third to sixth 
grade studies of Hoehn (1963) and Davidson 
and Lang (1960). 

Moreover, we have been persuaded by the 
cogent reasoning of Eckland (1967), Duncan 
et al. (1968), and by Jensen’s provocative paper 
(published after “Toward a Temporal Sequence 

” was in press) of the merit in regarding 
intelligence as a predetermined exogenous vari- 
able correlated with but not “determined by” 
status in achievement systems. 

The second issue we wish to address js the 
apparent misconstruction Alwin and Mueller 
have accorded what we had thought was the 
rather moderate tone in which our paper had 
been cast. Although Alwin and Mueller emplcy 
several times throughout their critique the term 
“test” in quotes, thereby seemingly attributing 
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the use of that term to us, we did not state our 
objective as being that of “testing” each of the 
two models. Rather, our clearly stated purpose 
was “to evaluate the ‘goodness of fit’ of the data 
to each model.” And, while we concur with 
Alwin and Mueller that such a purpose was ill- 
conceived with the procedures we employed, we 
do register cur disappointment with their attri- 
bution to the paper of such a categorical phrase 
as “in no sense does this result confirm Model 
II” (emphasis ours), and their imputation that 
we concluded “from a significant partial that the 
causal ordering of the variables is necessarily 
incorrect. ...” (emphasis ours). No place in the 
paper did we ever state that a model was “con- 
firmed” or rejected. And no place did we ever 
conclude that a causal ordering was “necessarily 
incorrect.” Perhaps the use of such categorical 
language is their “straw man” whose existence is 
rendered spurious when judged by the tone of 
the original paper. 

The third point which draws our comment is 
the frequent reference by Alwin and Mueller 
to the continued persistence of a residual or 
direct effect between achievement expectation 
and socioeconomic level, a persistence which 
(they note) itself persists in the writings of 
Sewell ef al. We are well aware that, in most 
studies of adolescent achievement (and adult 
achievement as well), there remains a residual 
relationship between the measure of achieve- 
ment and status after the effects of plausible 
intervening variables have been partialled out. 
But, to label that residual as a “direct effect” 
of status on achievement without further ampli- 
fication is to us uninformative. Such a direct 
effect, we suggest, is most appropriately under- 
stood as a quantitative coefficient of our collec- 
tive ignorance, an ignorance of those variables 
in addition to the several already identified by 
Sewell et al., by Duncan et al., and by ourselves 
and others which “intervene” between achieve- 
ment and status, or, in the more recent words 
of Rosenberg (1968), variables which are the 
“components” of status. When such intervening 
or component variables have been identified and 
operationalized, then we may anticipate that 
their inclusion in a model will virtually eliminate 
any residual or direct relationship between 
achievement and status. Such a complete inter- 
pretation, of course, will provide sociologists 
with the knowledge necessary for an understand- 
ing of the “how and why” higher family status 
levels come to be translated initially into higher 
adolescent achievement intentions and subse- 
quently into higher adult achievement behavior. 
We would like to think that our original paper, 
the comments of Alwin and Mueller, and this 
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response may serve to advance that objective 
both methodologically and substantively. 
RICHARD A. REHBERG 
State University of New York 
at Binghamton 
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COMMENT ON “RESPONSE BIASES IN 
FIELD STUDIES OF 
MENTAL ILLNESS” 


Phillips and Clancy (1970) deal with a num- 
ber of important issues in their recent article 
“Response Biases in Field Studies of Mental 
Illness.” The authors suggest that two forms 
of response bias, social desirability responding 
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and naysaying, gravely distort scores on the 
Langner mental health inventory (Langner, 
1962). They suggest that such distortions may 
be nonrandomly distributed across levels of 
SES, and thus explain numerous! findings of 
negative correlations between social class and 
mental illness. Their concern with response 
bias m such studies is exceedingly important. 
Such biases, if they can be shown to exist, must 
be identified, understood, and controlled, either 
statistically or by modifying the instruments in 
question. I will argue, however, that the above 
article fails to illustrate any contribution of 
response bias or faking to scores on the Langner 
inventory. This failure stems from several 
weaknesses in approach and method. 

First, the authors do not clearly define “re- 
sponse set” or the general range of implications 
they might draw from correlations between 
mental health and response set indicators. 
Rather, the a priors position is taken that asso- 
ciation means error. Not considered are alter- 
nate explanations: [1] that the criterion vari- 
able might be a cause of the response set; [2] 
that the response set is contaminated with the 
criterion variable; or [3] that the response set 
and criterion variable may both be influenced 
by some third factor. Their orientation pre- 
cludes substantive interpretation of correlations 
as reflections of relationships between mental 
health and other. unspecified personality char- 
acteristics measured by the response set indices: 

Second, the authors apply their social de- 
sirability index to a problem which it cannot 
resolve, that of estimating bias in actual re- 
sponses. Social desirability responding results 
from anxiety produced in the interview. Re- 
spondents are asked many questions which may 
arouse shame or defensiveness, and as a result 
some respondents “fake good.” Such faking 
may take many forms. A person may errone- 
ously report voting in a recent election. A re- 
spondent may overestimate his parents’ educa- 
tion. Or, in a field study of mental illness, a 
respondent may underestimate the occurrence 
of certain stress symptoms. These factors, how- 
ever, may be partly controlled by the research- 
ers, a fact which undermines the validity of 
social desirability response set indicators. 

Researchers conducting field studies of men- 
tal health, or other surveys, recognize that cer- 
tain precautions (for example, assurances of 
anonymity, explanations about the study, and 
careful planning of the interview) will greatly 
reduce response error. Response error is also 
reduced by strong interviewer-respondent rap- 
port. Social desirability is therefore a dynamic 
product of the interview situation. However, so- 
cial desirability response set indicators, such 
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as that used by Phillips and Clancy, give a 
more static, stable datum: a respondent’s attt- 
tude toward a question stimulus. While a social 
desirability index gives static predictions of re- 
sponse tendencies, the individual’s social desir- 
ability response behavior may vary considerably. 
A nonsituational, static indicator of social de- 
sirability responding, therefore, cannot be reli- 
able or valid. Moreover, such an index, as 
Edwards has noted, cannot be used to distin- 
guish true from distorted responses: “Whether 
a subject’s answer to a personality item is dis- 
honest or inaccurate can be determined only by 
means of some criterion by which the truthful- 
ness of the response may be evaluated” (Ed- 
wards, 1967:70). 

Third, the authors present a “social desirabil- 
ity” index which is of questionable validity. The 
authors state that: “Social desirability of the 
items was measured by asking respondents to 
rate each of the 22 items on a 9-point desir- 


ability scale. Respondents were asked to look 


at the numbers 1 through 9 on their telephone 
dials. The more desirable they thought a given 
symptom was, the highér the number they were 
asked to give it. The less desirable they thought 
it, the lower the number they were asked to 
give each symptom. This is a procedure some- 
what similar to that developed by Edwards. 

. .” (Phillips and Clancy 1970:507) The au- 
thors, however, fail to consider the differences 
between desirability and social desirability. Is 
an index of desirability the same as soctal de- 
sirability? Different attitudinal orderings and 
behavioral consequences seem to be implied by 
the two terms. 

The “social desirability” index created by 
Phillips and Clancy is, they suggest, “somewhat 
similar to that developed by Edwards” (1970: 
507), yet their index is a radical departure from 
Edwards’. According to Edwards, “The SD 
{social desirability] score is based upon the 
number of socially desirable responses a subject 
gives in self-description” (1957:28). The Phil- 
lips and Clancy index, however, indicates noth- 
ing about the respondent’s actual response be- 
havior. Thus individuals with high “social 
desirability” scores might or might not give 
socially desirable responses. There is no way 
the reader (or the authors) could know on the 
basis of the data given. 

The index described by Phillips and Clancy 
assesses only the desirability of the questions. 
Such data may be important in its own right, 
but not as indicative of social desirability re- 
sponding, or any other methodological artifact. 
Such an index is purely evaluative: an index 
of attitudes towards symptoms of mental il- 
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ness. Had they presented the more conservative 
view—that attitude toward mental health is a 
good indicator of social desirability response 
potentiaij—their conclusions might have been 
more soundly based. Factor analysis of items 
of the Langner scale and the “social desirabil- 
ity” scale would have been an appropriate and 
useful approach to validating the social desir- 
ability index.’ Loadings of the 44 items on 
similar factors might have left the social de- 
sirability explanation “in the running,” whereas 
distinct patterns might have allowed its rejec- 
tion. This, hcwever, would still leave the more 
basic question unresolved: does a correlation 
between the two scores imply that attitude 
toward mentel health affects mental health, or 
the reverse that mental health affects attitude to- 
ward mental health? The latter interpretation, 
consistent with cognitive dissonance theory, 
seems more plausible. An individual experienc- 
ing symptoms of psychological stress is likely to 
rationalize these symptoms, to decide that hav- 
ing an upset stomach or severe headache isn’t 
so “bad,” or even “unusual.” 

Fourth, interpretation of the yaesaying-nay- 
saying response set data is clouded by the ques- 
tionable response set index. As Phillips and - 
Clancy point out: “It seems apparent from these 
results that people who are ‘naysayers’ are either 
in very much better mental health than others 
or, . . . because they are naysayers deny symp- 
toms which they may actually experience” 
*1970:510). Naysaying is composed of “no” 
or “never” responses to items such as: “I have 
had at least one cold during the last 10 years.” 
‘Have you ever -been bothered by an upset , 
stomach?” or “Have you ever felt grouchy or 
irritable?” Yaesaying is measured by “yes” or 
“always” responses to items such as: “My teeth 
sometimes itch,’ “Sometimes my lungs feel 
empty,” and “My heart sometimes stops beating 
jor a few minutes.” 

Many people might answer the first question 
with “no” or “never” after careful and honest 
reflection. Colloquially, “no” may mean “mostly 
not,” and “never,” “hardly ever.” The nay- 
saying index is therefore simply another index 
of mental health. Yaesaying, on the other hand, 
is much more than acquiescence. There are 
>eople who respond “yes” honestly and thought- 
fully when asked if their lungs feel empty or 
if their teeth itch or if their heart ever stops 
beating. But this index reflects more than 
yaesaying, and even more than mild psycho- 
logical stress—it may indicate severe psycho- 
logical impairment. Again, factor analysis of 
the yaesaying-naysaying items might have il- 
lustrated the dependence of these items on gen- 
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_ eral mental health. This researcher is confident 
that the yaesaying-naysaying items would load 
highly on a general factor of mental] health. 

My conclusion is that Phillips and Clancy 
cannot explain the relationship between SES 
and mental health as a result of methodological 
artifacts. They have not measured such arti- 
facts and are thus unable to test the hypotheses 
that response set tendencies are nonrandomly 
related to SES and mental health. 

Response sets present an important problem 
for field studies of mental health and survey 
research in general. Yet most response set 
research has been based on highly contaminated 
or unreliable response set indicators. Block’s 
(1965) work with the MMPI, for example, 
suggests that Edward’s social desirability inter- 
pretation of MMPI and other tests is erroneous. 
Other researchers (Rorer, 1965; Rokeach, 1967) 
have also rejected what has been called “the 
great response style myth.” 

Three prerequisites must be dealt with before 
response set studies such as that reported above 
can provide credible findings: (1) Indices of 
response set tendency must measure what they 
intend [social desirability responding, for ex- 
ample, and not attitudes toward symptoms of 
stress]. (2) Such research must consider the 
dynamics of response set behavior. Response 
sets are situational: sometimes they are elicited 
and sometimes they are not. Static measures 
which are item-oriented rather than situation- 
oriented [and which ignore the importance of 
real-time causal sequences] will not reflect re- 
sponse set tendencies. This suggests that valid 
indices of response set tendencies can only be 
developed in experimental research. (3) Much 
research suggests that response sets comprise 
interesting and possibly important psychological 
data. In the study discussed above, for exam- 
ple, a correlation between a valid indicator of 
social desirability responding and mental health 
would have added greatly to our understanding 
of both phenomena. When they are validly 
measured, response sets must be accorded a 
place in psychological theory commensurate 
with their demonstrated predictive and explana- 
tory significance. 

Until such rigor characterizes response set 
research, and until such research indicates other- 
wise, researchers conducting field studies of 
mental health and other social-psychological 
phenomena must proceed with a cautious but 
unconvinced attitude regarding the effects of 
response bias on measures such as the Langner 
mental health inventory. 

TED G. HARVEY 

University of Western Ontarto 
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REPLY TO HARVEY 


We appreciate the opportunity to respond to 
Harvey’s comments on our article, “Response 
biases in field studies of mental illness” (Phil- 
lips and Clancy, 1970). Most of his criticisms, 
however, concern issues which we raised in an 
earlier draft of the paper (Clancy and Phillips, 
1968) and in more recent work (Clancy, 1971; 
Clancy and Garsen, 1970; Phillips, 1971; Phil- 
lips and Clancy, 197la, 1971b). Since these 
materials were not available to Harvey, some 
introductory remarks are called for. 

The study under scrutiny here was the first 
of a series of investigations we have been con- 
ducting to explore bias and invalidity in survey 
research. As is probably the case with most 
published articles, the paper that was published 
in the ASR is a considerably abbreviated ver- 
sion of the 65-page manuscript that was origi- 
nally submitted (Clancy and Phillips, 1968). 
Not surprisingly, we were asked to -cut its 
length and resubmit it. We shortened it to 
about 35 pages, eliminating much of the theo- 
retical rationale for our research and specula- 
tions (including competing hypotheses) regard- 
ing our findings. Later we were asked to be 
even more brief, and we complied. We mention 
this not as a criticism of the ASR editors 
(whose requests for abbreviation we freely 
chose to follow) but rather because we were 


aware of at least some of the problems that 
Harvey raises. 

It is also important to note that our paper 
was not intended to answer all questions con- 
cerning response biases. Rather our purpose 
as outlined on pp. 505-506 was to extend the 
work of Dohrenwend, who in his provocative 
1966 ASR article raised the spectre of response 
biases in field studies of psychiatric disorder. 
Finding that “social desirability” and “acquies- 
cence” were directly related to scores on Lang- 
ner’s 22-item screening inventory and inversely 
related to socioeconomic status, Dohrenwend 
questioned whether the frequently found inverse 
relationship between symptom scores and so- 
Cioeconomic status was simply a spurious rela- 
tionship, brought about by a systematic response 
bias. Our primary concern, then, was to test 
this hypothesis, not to dwell at length on the 
response biases themselves, a topic which 
Harvey would seemingly have preferred. 

Now let us turn to Harvey’s comments. He 
points to four weaknesses in approach and 
method in our research. We will list them and 
attend to each in turn. 

(1) We did “not clearly define ‘response set’ 
or the general range of implications (we) might 
draw from correlations between mental health 
and response set indicators.” With regard to 
“response set,” he is correct. We did not pro- 
vide a clear definition. 
omission from our article, we would today 
choose not to speak at all of response set. As 
the term is used by psychologists, it suggests 
some relatively enduring characteristics of indi- 
viduals. It is our view, and apparently Harvey’s 
as well, that such potential sources of bias as 
acquiescence and trait desirability (which will 
be discussed shortly) are largely dependent on 
a complex mixture of factors in social science 
research, including: the research setting, the 
topic of inquiry, attributes of the interviewer 
and respondent (age, sex, race, etc.), and a 
whole host of other factors (for an enumeration 
of these, see Phillips, 1971). That is, we feel 
that people “fake good,” “lie,” or “distort” their 
responses more because of assessments of the 
social situation (and all that it entails) in which 
they find themselves than because of some 
enduring personality characteristic, 

However, Harvey. is incorrect when he claims 
that we have taken the a priori position that 
association (correlation) means error. A closer 
inspection of our paper will reveal, for example, 
that it was concerned with testing the two 
hypotheses outlined by Dohrenwend (1966) re- 
garding the correlation between “social desir- 
ability” and symptom scores. The first hypothe- 
sis posits that association may mean error, while 
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While we regret this | 
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the second hypothesis views social desirability 
and symptom scores as indicative of actual rates 
of disorder. Moreover, in our earlier version 
(Clancy and Phillips, 1968) and in subsequent 
work (particularly Clancy, 1971, and Phillips 
and Clancy, 1971b), several explanations for the 
relationship between response biases and survey 
responses are discussed. 

(2) We “apply (our) social desirability in- 
dex to a prcblem which it cannot resolve, that 
of estimating bias in actual responses.” We 
agree with Harvey that a social desirability in- 
dex cannot estimate bias. Rather, as discussed 
in some detail in Clancy (1971), it estimates 
potential bias. Second, we are also in basic 
agreement with Harvey that response biases 
must be considered as part of the gestalt of 
the interview. As outlined above and in our 
original paper (Clancy and Phillips, 1968), we 
view an interview as being a “miniature social 
situation” (Hyman, 1949). However, we fail 
to see where it has been demonstrated in the 
literature that the sociologist’s “control” over 
the interview situation reduces “socially de- 
sirable” responding and thus reduces error. Har- 


_vey states, for example, that response error 


is reduced by strong interviewer-respondent 
rapport. Yet Weiss’ (1968) findings suggest 
precisely the opposite: the better the rapport 
between interviewer and respondent, the greater 
the proportion of biased responses. 

(3) We “present a ‘social desirability’ index 
which is of questionable validity.” If by valid- 
ity, Harvey means the index’s ability to measure 
dissimulation directly, we agree. For as indi- 
cated above, we believe, as he does, that the 
index measures potential bias.! We agree with 
Harvey, though, that it is important to distin- 
guish between “social desirability” and the de- 
sirability of traits or symptoms, and in subse- 
quent writings (Clancy, 1971; Phillips and 
Clancy, 1971b) have considered two compo- 
nents of sacial desirability: “need for social 


1 However, we have attempted to validate a de- 
sirability index elsewhere (Phillips and Clancy, 
1971b). We obtained from respondents their as- 
sessments as to the desirability of (using the same 
9-point scale as in the study under discussion): 
being the kind of persons who try new products, 
read all the latest books, know something about 
the latest television programs, and have seen 
all the newest movies. We also asked questions 
regarding their utilization of several new products, 
books, television programs, and movies—all of 
which were ectually nonexistent. As expected, those 
people who perceived the traits as most desirable 
scored highest in “overclaiming” (ie., dissimula- 
tion), therefore suggesting that measures of trait 
desirability may be of use in isolating potential 
bias. 
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approval” (Crowne and Marlowe, 1960, 1964), 
which is considered to be a characteristic of 
the individual, and “trait desirability,” which 
refers to people’s assessments of the desirability 
of traits or symptoms in an inventory. It is 
our position, however, that “trait desirability” 
assessments are for the most part culturally 
determined and, therefore, in a sense “social” 
(see Clancy, 1971, for a discussion of this 
point). 

Importantly, our current work (Clancy, 1971; 
Phillips and Clancy, 1971b) in which we exam- 
ine the joint effects of both social approval 


and trait desirability represents a departure 


from that of other students of “social desir- 
ability” who tend to examine one or the other. 
Edwards’ (1957) “social desirability” score, as 
an example, is an attempt to measure a per- 
sonality characteristic, whereas his earlier 
(1953) work is more like Dohrenwend’s (1966) 
paper and our own in so far as it deals with 
the desirability of traits. 

(4) Our “interpretation of the yeasaying- 
naysaying response set data is clouded by the 
questionable response set index.” We disagree 
with Harvey’s bold assertion that our “naysay- 
ing index is . . . simply another index of men- 
tal health.” The fact is that several different 
indicators of yeasaying-naysaying have been 
related to scores on the Langner inventory 
(Clancy, 1971; Dohrenwend, 1966; Phillips and 
Clancy, 1970). True, one might argue that a 
indicators of this response bias are related to 
mental health scores and that both represent 
an underlying dimension of mental illness. But 
this seems a little far-fetched. While scores on 
the Langner inventory are inversely related to 
socioeconomic . status, neither Phillips and 
Clancy (1970) nor Clancy (1971) found any 


‘evidence of a relationship between different in- 


dicators of acquiescence and socioeconomic 
status. 

Unfortunately, the space allocated to us for 
our response to Harvey’s comments does not 
allow us room to attend to many of his other 
remarks. Nor is there space here to mention 
some of our own doubts regarding our previous 
discussion of systematic bias (p. 510), where 
we ‘failed to consider some difficult issues sur- 
rounding questions about the validity of mea- 
sures as contrasted with the validity of rela- 
tionships. However, we have attempted to 
attend to-this in a subsequent paper (Phillips 
and Clancy, 1971b). Finally, we wish to note 
that Harvey’s comments have helped to high- 
light the disagreement between us as to whether 
it is at all possible to locate the biases in 
survey research. Whereas one of us (Clancy) 
is relatively optimistic on this score, the other 
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(Phillips) questions the possibility of achieving 
such research purity. But we are in agreement 
as to the truth of Hauser’s (1969:127) assertion 
that “It is at least a moot question as to 
whether, up to this point in the history of the 
use of survey results, more misinformation than 
information has been gathered on many sub- 
jects.” Thus, we welcome Harvey’s concern 
with problems of validity and bias in survey 
studies, and the opportunity to respond to him. 

DEREK L. PHILLIPS 

KEVIN J. CLANCY 

University of Amsterdam 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
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COMMENT ON “THE CAUSES OF RACIAL 
DISTURBANCES: A COMPARISON OF 
ALTERNATIVE EXPLANATIONS” 


Spilerman emphasizes the independent causal 
effects of black population size and percent of 
city population black in the occurrence of dis- 
orders. He observes that, in addition to the 
greater frequency of potential “precipitating 
incidents” and the greater sense of security 
that large numbers bring, a large black popu- 
lation is causative of disorders because all blacks 
are equally frustrated with white society. Con- 
sequently, the more blacks there are, the more 
likely is disorder (this idea is a modification of 
Tomlinson’s (1968) evaluation of the mass 
media activation of black grievances). 

But Spilerman does not have empirical jus- 
tification for rejecting the “expectational fac- 
tors” (both absolutely and relatively better life 
conditions for blacks in disorder-prone cities) 
because their relationship to disorders disap- 
pears when size of black population is con- 
trolled. First of all, support for the relevance 
of the expectational factors exists in the zero- 
order correlation (Black populations in disor- 
der-prone cities tend to have higher incomes, 
occupational status, and educational level than 
the black populations of other cities) and so they 
cannot simply be ruled out as causal factor 
in specific situations. Secondly, the effect of 
black population size might be indirect in that 
motivation for disorders may actually be due 
to rising expectations caused by superior life 
conditions for blacks, caused in turn over time 
by their greater power in the community be- 
cause of their large numbers. If such is the 
case, the amount of variation remaining in the 
expectational factors after black population size 
is controlled might be too small to have any 
differential impact in cities with the same size 
black population. Thirdly, Spilerman does not 
differentiate type of disorder for us, and so we 
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cannot be sure which of the hypothesized inde- 
pendent variables are related to collective dis- 
orders and which are associated with more 
organized forms of disorder such as planned 
ambushes of police. 

Spilerman’s rejection of the importance of 
social disorganization factors does not seem 
warranted either, since his measures of social 
disorganization are relatively indirect and since 
Warren (1969) found patterns of social or- 
ganization to play an important role in dif- 
ferentiating riot, counter-riot, and noninvolved . 
neighborhoods in the 1967 Detroit Riot. An- 
other analysis of variables differentiating rioters 
from nonrioters within the black population of. 
Detroit tends to cast doubt on Spilerman’s con- 
clusions. Geachwender and Singer (1970) found 
that riot participants were inferior to nonpar- 
ticipants with regard to occupation, income, 
time employed, and education and, thus, repre- 
sented the more deprived elements of the black 
population. On the basis of this study, it would 
seem that even black population size and ex- 
pectational factors taken together could not 
satisfactorily explain the occurrence of disor- 
ders. 

And finally, despite a strong zero-order cor- 
relation between population per councilman and 
disorders, Spilerman rejects the possibility of 
causal significance of unresponsive political 
structures for riots because the relationship 
does not seem to exist when black population 
size is controlled. Again, this conclusion is 
questionable since it rules out the specific situ- 
ation and since we do not know what level of 
variation remains in the hypothesized indepen- 
dent variable after controlling for black popu- 
lation size. 

Spilerman’s study suffers in that the author 
has made conclusions which are far too general 
and absolute to be justified by his methods. 
Part of the problem, I believe, stems from the 
way in which correlational data were used to 
arrive at a causative explanation for disorders 
which resulted in a narrow single factor ex- 
planation for a social phenomenon which can 
only be fully explained through a combination 
of demographic, social psychological, and social 
structural variables. Spilerman has probably 
identified the most important factor in the de- 
velopment of disorders, but an adequate expla- 
nation must focus on a constellation of factors 
and yield a model for the occurrence of dis- 
orders including all the relevant aspects of the 
social matrix of which riots are a product. 

James DEFRONZO 

Indiana University at 

Fort Wayne 
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REPLY TO DEFRONZO 


First, some factual matters need to be cleared 
up. In his initial sentence DeFronzo contends 
that I emphasize the independent causal effects 
of black population size and percent black in 
the city. This is incorrect. The burden of my 
argument is entirely on the black population 
size variable. In fact, I specifically deempha- 
size the role of percent non-white in the dis- 
cussion (Spilerman, 1970:644). 

DeFronzo (1971:515) also states, “Spilerman 
does not differentiate type of disorder.” How- 
ever, I indicate rather precisely, and at some 
length, that the analysis was restricted to in- 
stances of Negro aggression which were “spon- 
taneous” in origin (pp. 630-631, also footnote 
10). Thus, DeFronzo’s claim that “we cannot 
be sure which of the hypothesized independent 
variables are related to collective disorders and 
which are associated with the more organized 
forms of disorder such as planned ambushes 
of police” is incorrect. The reader is clearly 
informed that the latter kind of incident has 
been excluded from the study in order to 
reduce heterogeneity in the type of disturbance. 

The more substantial points in DeFronzo’s 
comment concern my justification for rejecting 
the expectational and social disorganization ex- 
planations. His argument regarding the expecta- 
tional variables rests upon two points. DeFronzo 
believes that the statistically significant zero- 
order correlations between these variables and 
the measure of disorder-proneness provides evi- 
dence for an expectational thesis; also that 
multicolinearity between ‘Negro population size 
and the indicators in the expectational clusters 
may substantially reduce the amount of varia- 
tion remaining in these factors once black popu- 
lation size is controlled. 

With respect to the first point, the existence 
of a significant zero-order correlation simply is 
insufficient to establish a causal relationship. 
The most accessible discussion of this matter 
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is in Blalock (1960:337-339). It should also 
be noted that the absence of a zero-order cor- 
relation is insufficient to exclude the possibility 
of direct causality (Li, 1955:162). One con- 
structs a theory by assuming a particular order- 
ing of variables, and then estimates the parame- 
ters to see if they are consistent with the 
model. The major assumption which I made 
was that, owing to the type of racial disturbance 
which we experienced in the 1960’s, the more 
Negroes present in a city the greater its ex- 
pected number of disorders. Conceptually, this 
ig a trivial point and does not prove the ir- 
relevancy of other community characteristics 
to disorder-proneness, but it does indicate that 
this factor must be controlled before the con- 
tribution from the community structure vari- 
ables can be assessed. 

This matter can also be stated in a more 
technical way. The correlation results which I 
present in Table 5 derive, of course, from a 
regression model. In order to obtain unbiased 
estimates of the b-coefficients for variables in 
the expectational clusters i ts required that 
Negro population stze be included in the regres- 
sion equations. DeFronzo does not dispute the 
causal importance of Negro population size (see 
his concluding sentence), nor that this variable 
is correlated with the expectational indicators— 
indeed, this is his point of concern. Yet, this 
situation is precisely where deletion of Negro 
population size would result in a specification 
error. As Blalock (1964:48) writes, “we must 
assume ... that any variable that is a major 
cause of the dependent variable Y and at the 
same time is correlated with any of the X, has 
been explicitly brought into the causal model” 
(see Draper and Smith, 1966:31—84 for a more 
technical discussion of this matter). Once 
Negro population size is entered, almost all of 
the b-coefficients for other community charac- 
teristics are statistically not different from zero. 
Indeed, these coefficients have the same sig- 
nificance pattern as reported for the partial 
correlations in Column (2) of Table 5. 

With respect to the second point. If Negro 
population size were highly correlated with the 
other explanatory variables, little of their re- 
spective contributions to the explained variance 
could be separated by statistical methods. In 
this situation I still would be willing to argue, 
on conceptual grounds, that the variation in the 
dependent variable which can be explained by 
either should be assigned to Negro population 
size (see pp. 643-645 for my argument). Never- 
theless, the statistical situation is far from 
hopeless. The zero-order correlations between 
Negro population size and the indicators of 
absolute and relative deprivation (which were 
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used to assess the merits of an expectational 
thesis) are Jess than .25 for eight of the nine 
variables in these clusters. The exception is 
percent Negro (r==.71); however, although this 
variable was included with the other depriva- 
tion indicators, it does not relate to an expecta- 
tional argument (see footnote 32 for clarifica- 
tion). Consequently, it is not the case that 
multicolinearity was high so that by controlling 
on Negro population size one has reduced the 
variation in the expectational indicators by a 
substantial extent. 

The above discussion also constitutes my 
reply to DeFronzo’s comment regarding the 
population-per-councilman variable. Turning to 
his comments on the social disorganization 
thesis, I would suggest that he is guilty of 
committing an ecological fallacy. My analysis 
uses city as the unit of observation; the prob- 
lem I address is to explain why racial disturb- 
ances were more frequent events in some 
communities than in others. The fact that 
Gerschwender and Singer (1970) report that 
riot participants in Detroit “were inferior to 
non-participants with regard to occupation, in- 
come, time employed” has no necessary bearing 
on why a riot should have occurred in Detroit 
rather than elsewhere. In passing, I would 
point out that other analyses of riot partici- 
pants have produced contrary findings. Thus, 
the Kerner Commission (National Advisory 
Commission, 1968:75) reported that their sur- 
vey shows no correlation between riot partici- 
pation and income level or whether one is 
unemployed, and a posttive correlation between 
riot participation and educational attainment. 

Twice in his comment DeFronzo contends 
that “this conclusion is questionable since it 
rules out the specific situation.” Frankly, I do 
not fully comprehend the meaning of this rule. 
If he is arguing that there are idiosyncratic 
causes of a disturbance, then we are in agree- 
ment. But it is precisely these particularistic 
factors which I wish to deemphasize. My con- 
cern is with systematic causes, whether certain 
structural arrangements in a community char- 
acteristically make for disorder-proneness. After 
all, what can one learn from particularistic 


findings? SEYMOUR SPILERMAN 
University of Wisconsin 
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COMMENT ON “THE ASSIGNMENT OF 
NUMBERS TO RANK ORDER 
CATEGORIES” 


Labovitz (1970) has argued for ascribing the 
metric (interval-ratio) property to ordinal data. 
I am not convinced of the asserted near-general 
validity of his ascriptive procedure, nor do I 
find his caveats to have much operational value. 
The evidence he presents takes the form of 
Pearson coefficients between the NORC occu- 
petional prestige ranks of 36 occupations, an 
assigned linear rank order variable with values 
1 to 36 except for ties, and a set of 18 “mono- 
tanic random generated scoring systems.” De- 
tails of the method for generating these last 
systems (metric scales) are not given. The 
potential range of each metric scale was 1 to 
10,000; the NORC ranks ranged from 7 to 97. 
Support for Labovitz’s conclusions is that, of . 
the 190 possible coefficients, all are above 0.90, 
and 157 are above 0.96, I contend that the 
only coefficients that directly bear on the ques- 
tion of ordinal to metric validity are those be- 
tween each of the 18 metric scales and, in turn, 
the two ordinal scales. These coefficients are 
given in Table 3 of the paper at the intersec- 
tions of rows (1) and (2) with columns (3) 
to (20). 

Now these coefficients can be viewed as two 
sets of data resulting from sampling the con- 
strained random process which is Labovitz’s 
methodology. These data and any statistic ob- 
tained from them are at the meta-analytic 
level *; i.e., we are testing a methodology of 
rank conversions and not the relationship of 
sociological or phenomenological variables. An 
appropriate meta-statistic is again Pearson’s r 
measuring the degree of association between the 


*It is important to distinguish between the 
stratified analysis used herein and “multiple-level 
analysis involving data at several levels of aggre- 
gation” (Coleman, 1969). The distinction is quali- 
tative. The latter is correctly placed in the methods 
of sociology. Here we are concerned with the 
verity of methodological propositions in the 
Godelian context discussed by Ferdinand (1969). 
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two sets of derived Pearson correlation coeffi- 
cients corresponding to the two ordinal scales. 
The value of the meta-statistic is less than 0.05. 
A scatter diagram further shows that the rela- 
tionship is weak for simple curved regression 
lines. Since the ordinal property—i.e., scale 
values are ranks—of the two scales implies that 
, association must be strong for valid metric con- 
versions, we must also conclude that the paper’s 
methodology does not produce the asserted 
findings. 

Another type of argument may be made. 
Suppose each ordinal scale is taken to be a 
metric image of the other. Then by Labovitz’s 
criterion—high (0.98) correlation—the ordinal 
scales are better than most of the elaborately 
calculated “scoring systems.” 

What produced the high original correlations? 
Simply that the monotonicity constraint, the 
large range differences (more than two orders 
of magnitude), and the large number of occupa- 
tional items in the original data set all combine 
to force a free random number generation pro- 
cess to be a quasilinear transformation process. 
An illustration is in order. Consider just three 
ranks (1, 2, 3) and allow just two-digit random 
monotonic selection of an image scale in the 
range 1 to 10. This was done. The candidate 
metric scale is 7.4, 9.7, 9.9. Pearson’s r is 
0.90. What Labovitz demonstrated in a par- 
ticular case is the power of monotonicity in 
correlation measurement. ‘The significance is 
numerical, not methodological. 

Louis G. VARGO 

University of Colorado 
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COMMENT ON THE PEARSON R IN 
RANDOM NUMBER AND PRECISE 
FUNCTIONAL SCALE 
TRANSFORMATIONS 


In “The Assignment of Numbers to Rank 
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Order Categories” (ASR, June 1970:515-524), 
Labovitz has shown that high values of the 
Pearson r are obtained when an interval scale 
is monotonically matched against random num- 
bers between 1 and 10,000. To assume that 
high correlations obtained in this manner jus- 
tify the claim that ordinal scales can be treated 
as if they conform to interval scales can be 
grossly misleading. The Pearson r is a statistic 
which can be quasi-invariant to incorrect non- 
linear functional transformations and to the N 
in such transformations. Labovitz’s generation 
of random numbers between 1 and 10,000 which 
are monotonically ranked leads to curves where 
the average departure from some crude linear 
approximation is small. Under these condi- 
tions the insensitivity of the Pearson r to gross 
functional errors is not obvious. The Pearson 
r also yields high values when precise but in- 
correct nonlinear functional scale transforma- 
tions such as Y=X", Y= X*°, Y=X* are made. 
Since the Pearson r is the correlation statistic 
most frequently used in sociology, we have 
taken some pains to illustrate quantitatively the 
insensitivity of this statistic both to precise 
nonlinear scale transformations and to the num- 
ber of items in such scale transformations. 
Values of r and dr/dN were calculated as a 
function of N for all integers from 1 to 100 
for a number of nonlinear functions (Y=X", 
Y=X*, Y=X‘, Y=e*). In these examples the 
interval between successive items is constant 
for one scale (A X=1) and progressively in- 
creases in all of the matched scales. In all 
cases X, and therefore N, varies from 1 to 
100. The range of Y varies in the four exam- 
ples from AY=10,000 to AY=10°. Sample 
results are shown in Table 1. 

Even in the case of Y==X*‘, where the inter- 
val scale from 1 to 100 is matched against a 
monotonic scale from 1 to 100,000,000, the 
correlation is high for all values of N from 2 
to 100, in spite of the fact that successive in- 
tervals in the Y scale increase systematically 
from AY=15 to AY ~ 4,000,000. Only in the 
case of a linear scale matched against an ex- 
ponential scale does r vary markedly with N. 
However, in this case the range of Y becomes 
ludicrously large before r becomes small. 

It is of some interest that the rate of change 
of the Pearson r with N is a very rapidly de- 
creasing function which is quite similar for all 
three power functions once N exceeds the value 
of 5. (The major differences in the rates of 
change of r with N between the three power 
functions occur for very low values of N.) 
Typical common values for Y= X*, Y=X", and 
Y=X* are 
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Taste 1, Variation of the Pearson r with N for Sucessive Integers from 1 to 100 For Y=X®, Y=X8, Y=X¢ and Y=eX. 


Nor X) ¥(=X3) I(x) (x3) ¥ (= K) raa 


2 4 1.00000 8 1.00000 
5 25> -98110 125 .94312 
10 100 .97456 1,000 .92839 
15 225 .97241 3,375 . 92408 
20 400 97135 8,000 .92205 
25 625 -97072 15,625 .92088 
30 900 - 97030 27,000 -92011 
35 1,225 -97000 42,875 91957 
45 2,025 .96961 91,125 .91887 
50 2,900 96947 125,000 91862 
55 3,025 -96936 166,375 91843 
60 3,600 -96926 216,000 £91825 
65 4,225 - 96918 274,625 .91812 
70 4,900 -96912 343,000 .91801 
75 5,625 96906 421,875 91791 
80 6,400 -96901 512,000 .91782 
85 7,225 96896 614,125 91774 
90 8,100 -96892 729,000 -91767 
95 9,025 -96889 857,375 91761 
100 10,000 -96885 1,000,000 91755 
N (—dr/dN) 

10° 

15 107 

35 10° 

100 107 


From these values one can estimate that an N 
of about 10,000 would still yield a correlation 
coefficient of about 0.9 for Y=X*, (Since the 
Pearson r.is invariant with respect to inter- 
change of Y and X, all the results given above 
also hold for Y=X*, Y=X*, Y=X™ and 

=I|nX respectively.) 

Although the correlations calculated in Table 
1 are for successive integers from 1 to 100, 
random choices of numbers yield essentially the 
same values of rvs N. In Table 2 the column 
X lists 20 random numbers from 1 to 100 that 
are matched to their squares. The Pearson r 
for this example is 0.969, a value which differs 
by only about 0.2% from the value of r for 
the integers from 1 to 20. 

Since the Pearson r gives high correlations 
between linear scales and incorrect nonlinear 
functions and since the value of r is insensitive 


Table 2. Correlation of X versus X° for 20 Num- 
bers from 1 to 100 (r = 0.969). 





¥(=X4) ratat) ” ¥C=e*) r) (o*) 
16 1.00000 7.389 1.00006 

625 .90341 148.4 - 88628 

10,000 88168 22,030 . 71687 
50,620 87573 3.27x10° 60992 
160,000 87302 4.85x109 ; 93870 
390,600 87148 7.20x10" 48742 
810,000 . 87049 1.07x104 44834 
1,501,000 86981 1.59x10% 39193 
4,101,000 -86891 3.49x10 .37067 
6,250,000 . 86861 §.19x10# 35252 
9,151,000 . 86836 7.70x10%3 33679 
12,960,000 -86816 1.14x10%* 32299 
17 850,000 86799 1.70x10% 31076 
24,010,000 86784 2. 5x10” 29982 
31,640,000 -86772 3.7x10" . 28996 
40,960,000 86761 5. 5x10% .28101 
52,200,000 86751 8.2xiG* 274284 
65,610,000 86742 1.2x10 46534 
81,450,000 86735 1, 8x10@ 25843 
100,000 ,000 -86728 2.7x108 25203 


to N over large ranges, Labovitz’s use of this 
statistic is a poor justification for the general 
claim that ordinal scales can be treated as if 
they conform to interval scales. 
SYBIL SCHWEITZER 
State University of New York 
at Stony Brook 
DONALD G. SCHWEITZER 
Brookhaven National Laboratory 
Upton, Long Island, New York 


A NOTE ON TREATING ORDINAL DATA 
AS INTERVAL DATA 


Since social scientists are often forced to 
treat ordinal scales as interval scales, the prob- 
lem of estimating the error involved in this 
procedure is relevant to much of the applied 
research in sociology today. Labovitz (ASR, 
June, 1970:515-524) demonstrated, by use of 
a Monte Carlo simulation, that “reasonable” 
changes in scale do not affect the sample cor- 
relation greatly. However, as pointed out by 
Mayer (ASR, October, 1970:916~-917) it is not 
clear whether his results can be interpreted as 
sufficient evidence for treating ordinal data as 
interval data. The purpose of this note is to 
show that in fact the effects of treating ordinal 
data as interval can be disastrous, even in 
terms of the correlation coefficient. 

Suppose a sociologist wants to study the re- 
lationship between two variables Y, and Ys 
and that he is willing to assume that Y; is an 
interval level variable which has a normal 
distribution with mean O and variance a°. In 
addition suppose Y, is an ordinal variable but 
that the sociologist is willing to assume that 
some monotone function of Y, has a normal 
distribution (i.e, Y, is a monotone distortion 
of a normal variable). Suppose that log Y, 
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is the true (unmeasured) interval level, normal 
random variable with mean 0 and variance a’. 
Thus Y, and log Y, are bivariate normal random 
variables with some unknown correlation p. 

The sociologist wants to proceed by correlat- 
ing Y, and Y,, since he is unaware that log Y, 
is an interval variable. Note that this problem 
is most reasonable, since examples can be given 
in which it is not clear whether a variable Y 
or its logarithm has the relevant metric (eg., 
‘in dealing with Gross National Products or 
Likert type attitude scales). The purpose of 
this note is to show that by correlating Y: and 
Y., the sociologist may seriously underestimate 
the relationship between the two variables. Note 
that we are dealing with population correlations 
and no sample error has been introduced. 

In order to compute the correlation between 
Yı and Y, we use the following transforma- 
tions: 


Z.=Y¥,—p log Y, 
Za=log VY, 


Noa e72 


It can be shown that Z, and Z, are independent, 
normal random variables with means O and 
variances a? (1—p*) and a’ respectively. In order 
to compute p(Y:, Y;), the correlation Letween 
Yı and Ya, we note 


pY) =E Y) EY) E(Y,) = 
o (Y) ro (Ya) 
o(Zı+pZ:) o{e") l 


where o(.) denotes the standard deviation of 
the variable. 

Since Z, and Z, both have mean 0, E(Z,+ 
pZ.)=0 and (1) reduces to 


E(Z,e"*) +-pE(Z,e”*) (2) 
o(Z,+pZ2) o(e"?) ° 


Since Z, and Ze are independent, E(Z,e"*)= 
E(Z,)E(e*2) =0 
and (2) becomes 


pE(Z.e) — 
o(Zi+pZs)a(e™) ’ 


It may be seen that o(Z,+pZ.)—=[a7(1—p")+ 
p’a”]* =a, (4) 
and thus the problem is to compute E(Zse™?) 
and o(e"4). From moment generating function 
theory it is known that E(e™*)=e*t** (5) 
and by simple differentiating this gives 
E (Z2) =a, 

Since o` (e?) =E(6?)—E(ey we obtain 


(1) 


(3) 
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from (5) that 
a(e*2) = (een, (7) 
Using (4), (6) and (7), 
% a2 
pM, Y) = (agar pKa) (8) 


Thus the correlation between Y, and the 
ordinal variable Y. is given in (8). The amount 
of distortion is a function of the variance a* 
and is tabled in Table 1. 


Table 1. 


Distortion in Correlation, 
As Function of a?. 


p (Y: Ya) ? 





Observe that if p=1 and a*=2, then the 
variable Y, explains 100% of the variance in 
the interval level variable (logY.) associated 
with Ys, but that by using Y: instead of logYs, 
it explains only 31% of the variance in Ys. The 
reported correlation would be .56 while the true 
correlation is 1.00. 

Although it might be argued that the ex- 
ponential transformation is an extreme trans- 
formation, if considered as a member of the 
class of all monotone transformations, the ex- 
ponential transformation has many convenient 
properties (continuous, differentiable, etc.). If 
the sociologist ignores the fact that his data 
are ordinal, he may be using a much more 
severe monotone transformation of an interval 
scale. 

We suggest that the class of rank order sta- 
tistics (e.g., rank order correlations) be used 
on ordinal data (rank order correlations would 
be undisturbed by the exponential distortion 
used above), and that social statisticians con- 
centrate more effort on providing rank order 
statistics which will enable the sociologist to 
perform all types of analyses on ordinal data 
without making any interval assumptions. 

LAWRENCE S. MAYER 

The Ohio State University 
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IN DEFENSE OF ASSIGNING 
NUMBERS TO RANKS 


Because of recent criticism of my article 
(Labovitz, 1970), further defense is necessary 
for assigning numbers to ranks. Basically, my 
defense revolves around the notions that assign- 
ing numbers is an aid to data analysis (by 
permitting the use of sensitive, versatile, and 
interpretable statistics), and the procedure is 
not risky if care is taken to avoid extreme ex- 
ponential distributions. One of the critiques 
(Mayer, 1970) is partially supportive of my 
thesis, while the other three (Vargo, 1971; 
Schweitzer, 1971; and Mayer, 1971) are in 
opposition. 

Mayer’s major points in his first (1970) 
critique are (1) the treatment of ordinal data 
as interval is not proven for all statistics, and 
(2) besides the nature of the scale (ordinal or 
interval), most inference statistics require a 
specific distribution. As stated in my article, 
I too would like further evidence, although the 
use of correlation coefficients and standardized 
beta weights were supported by the test results. 
In a previous paper (Labovitz, 1967), support 
was given for use of the point-biserial correla- 
tion and Student’s t. A careful reading of 
Mayer’s first commentary suggests that he is 
skeptical (apparently) only on assigning num- 
bers to ranks for inference statistics. Two strate- 
gies for handling inference statistics are (1) the 
use of robust statistics, so that violating certain 
assumptions has a small effect on interpreta- 
tion, and (2) assigning numbers to meet the 
distribution assumptions. 

Mayer’s second critique focuses on an “ex- 
treme” case, where it may not be advisable ta 
treat ordinal data as interval. By essentially 
dichotomizing a scale, he finds low correlations. 
The results of this type of extreme case using 
an exponential transformation was pointed out 
in my article. Mayer could have reduced the 
“error” by applying the equal interval scoring 
system; admittedly, however, a dichotomous 
scale will yield the largest error rate, because 
the amount of error is inversely related to the 
number of ranks. If a dichotomy is expected, 
it is advisable to be quite cautious in treating 
the data as interval; and the interval transfor- 
mation should not be performed without a 
sound rationale about the nature of the dichoto- 
mous values. 

Schweitzer also demonstrates some error in 
using an exponential example. Again essential 
dichotomization results, which reduces variance 
and attenuates r. Schweitzer also argues that 
the Pearsonian r is inappropriate to test the 
claim that ordinal variables can be treated a3 
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interval, because it is insensitive both to non- 
linear scale transformations and to the number 
of ranks of a variable. It is precisely these 
characteristics, however, that warrants its use 
for the problem, and permits accurate interpre- 
tations of r for transformed scales. Rather 
than blaming r for being insensitive, it should 
be praised for being “robust.” Robust statistics 
like analysis of variance or Student’s t have 
been proven to be virtually “insensitive” to the 
violation of certain assumptions. 

Vargo’s critique of my article is more exten- 
sive than Mayers and Schweitzer’s, and is 
characterized by some serious errors and mis- 
interpretations. He is not convinced of my 
“esserted near-general validity” of assigning 
numbers to ordinal scales and treating them 
as if they are interval. He fails to note that 
in the article I recommend tests on other sta- 
tistics, and that I do caution the reader about 
overgeneralizing the conclusions from my re- 
sults. His three basic arguments are (1) failure 
tc stay at the meta-analytic level, (2) the sup- 
posed metric equivalence of ordinal scales, and 
(3) demonstrating numerical, rather than meth- 
odological significance. . 

Before discussing these three arguments, it 
is necessary to challenge a statement in Vargo’s 
first paragraph, where he implies that there are 
two ordinal scales—scoring systems (1) and 
(2). He maintains that only the correlations 
between these two systems and the 18 metric 
scales are relevant to the problem of converting 
o-dinal scales to interval scales. Actually, I use 
only one ordinal ranking scale, which is labeled 
scoring system (2) in Table 3 (the NORC 
scale). The other scoring system he labels “or- 
dinal” is actually an assigned intervally based 
linear system (system 1). These misperceptions 
form part of two of Vargo’s criticisms of the 
thesis. : 
Vargo’s emphasis on considering the corre- 
lations between the “two” ordinal systems and 
the 18 metric systems as the only relevant cor- 
relations misses one of the major points in the 
article. Assuming that we do not know the - 
“true” scoring system, only very small errors 
accrue when assigning almost any scoring sys- 
tem that is consistent with the monotonic order. 
Consequently, even if we assign the “wrong” 
scoring system we can still treat the variable 
as if it is interval, and be confident that the 
resulting errors are small. 

Vargo’s first major criticism is that my analy- 
sis is at the meta-analytic level, which, in 
this instance, pertains to the testing of “a 
methodology of rank conversions and not the 
relationship of sociological or phenomenologi- 
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cal variables.” Contrary to his assertion, both 
“levels” were analyzed in the paper, first, by 
considering the intercorrelations among the 
scoring systems (apparently the meta-analytic 
level) and second, by applying the results ta 
the substantive problem of predicting suicide 
partially in terms of interval values of occupa- 
tional prestige. With regard to the meta- 
analytic level, Vargo maintains that I shoulc 
have computed an overall correlation based or 
the correlations of the “two” ordinal scales anc 
the 18 randomly generated scoring systems. The 


‘use of this “meta-statistic correlation” indicates 


a serious misunderstanding of the problem, 
which was to demonstrate that an assignec 
scoring system, consistent with the monotonic 
order, results in small error when used in sub- 
stantive problems. That is, the value of the 
correlation coefficient is close to the “true” 
value and, therefore, can be interpreted accu- 


_ rately. 


The problem was not whether the linear 
scoring system and the NORC scoring system 
correlates exactly with the 18 randomly gen- 
erated scoring systems. The important point 
is that they all correlate quite highly with the 


. randomly generated scoring systems and witk 


f 


each other. The extremely high and nearly 
identical intercorrelations almost necessarily re- 
sults in a very low overall correlation at the 
meta-analytic level (less than .05 according tc 
Vargo). It is not important to our problem tc 
see if system (2) correlates .96 with system 


(9), while system. (3) correlates .98 or .94. . 


‘The minute “error” strongly suggests that we 
can interchangeably use system (2), system 
(3), and system (9) in our analysis. 

Vargo’s second argument on the supposec 
metric image of the two ordinal scales is invalid. 
because there is only one such scale, as stated 
previously. First, the very idea of assuming 
that the “two” ordinal scales may be metric 
images of one another misses the major points 
that we simply do not know the correct mea- 
surement. Second, he asserts under the metric 
image thesis that the ordinal scales are better 
than most of the elaborately calculated scoring 
systems. Finally, his contention that the .98 
correlation between the “two” ordinal scales is 
higher than the correlation for most of the 
other scoring systems is simply not true. Actu- 
ally 77. of the correlations are higher than .98; 
57 are slightly lower; and 53 are equal to this 
value. 

Vargo’s final criticism focuses on three fac- 
tors that presumably produced the high correla- 
tions in Table 3: (1) the constraint of mono- 
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tonicity, (2) the large range differences in scor- 
ing systems, and (3) the large number of 
occupational items. 

The constraint of monotonicity, the first fac- 
tor, happens to be one of the major results 
of the tests. Because monotonicity is so im- 
portant, it is legitimate to .assign numbers to 
ordinal rankings. I partially agree with the 
second factor on large range differences. High 
intercorrelations, however, also are obtained 
with small range differences, which is illustrated 
by comparing the linearly assigned scoring sys- 
tem (1) and the NORC scoring system (2). 
The range differences here are not high, but 
the correlation is .98. Finally, I agree with 
his third factor (as stated in my article), that 
is, the larger the number of ranks the higher 
the intercorrelations. Correlations of very large 
magnitudes, however, are obtained with sub- 
stantially fewer categories. In a previous test 
(Labovitz, 1967}, only four categories were 
used, and very high correlations were obtained. 

In conclusion, the advantages of using inter- 
val transformations far outweigh the slight 
chance of falling upon an extreme exponential 
(e*), an highly unlikely example. Although a 
virtual dichotomy and a linear variable will not 
be closely related, we are generally beyond such 
minimal distinctions. If a procedure is helpful 
nearly all the time, it should not be dropped 
because an unlikely example is presented. 

SANFORD LABOVITZ 

University of Southern California 
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WILLIAM A. GAMSON 
University of Michigan 


It’s amazing how far a good analogy can 
carry us. Perhaps we forget this because we 
are so wary of being misled by bad analogies 
that the. method of argument has become dis- 
credited. Moreover, what we are dealt are 
frequently not analogies at all but metaphors— 
provocative images that serve to highlight some 
particular. feature to which we wish to call 
attention. Taking an analogy seriously is a 
different matter. If we are indeed correct in 
identifying an isomorphism between one system 
and another, then we should be able to use 
our greater understanding of one to spot anal- 
ogous parts and processes in the other. 

It is no criticism, then, to say that Parsons’ 
contribution to political sociology rests largely 
on the extended use of a very rich analogy 
between the economy and the polity. Parsons’ 
use of this analogy should not be confused 
with its more metaphoric use in, for example, 
exchange theory. The latter merely recasts 
certain social relationships in a language that 
highlights an instrumental element similar to 
relationships in the marketplace. It then en- 
riches the metaphor not with concepts drawn 
from economic theory, but with such social- 
psychological paraphernalia as norms. Distribu- 
tive justice, for example, has no counter-part 
in economics unless one pokes around in the 
ashes of the long abandoned concept of “just 
price.” 

An example from Parsons’ use of the eco- 
nomic analogy should illustrate the difference. 
First of all, his general paradigm tells him 
that if he can abstract a subsystem—the econ- 
omy-—that is focused on the functional problem 
of adaptation, then there ought to be an anal- 
ogous system for each of the other three prob- 
lems. The polity is his answer for the subsystem 
that mobilizes resources to attain collective 
goals. 

Now it so happens that he has already spent 
a good deal of energy analysing the economic 
system (see especially Economy and Society, 
with Neil J. Smelser) and, for that matter, 
economists have done a bit of analysing them- 
selves. It follows that if the analogy is a good 
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one, it should be possible to draw on well- 
developed bodies of theory in economics to 
understand the operation of the polity. Take 
monetary theory, for example. The introduction 
cf a generalized, circulating medium of exchange 
is one element that makes a modern economic 
system radically different from a simple barter 
system. Furthermore, modern money is not a 
precious metal with value of its own—it has 
value only in exchange and not in use. It has 
a special and complicated relationship‘ to pre- 
cious metals, but it is not the same as this 
commodity base; it is a symbolic medium. 

Parsons takes this analogy and applies it 
to the polity. If there is a generalized, sym- 
bolic, circulating medium in the economy, then 
shouldn’t there be one in the polity as well? 
What one looks for is a generalized capacity 
ror mobilizing resources in the pursuit of col- 
lective goals. This is certainly one traditional 
element in the manifold writing on political 
power, so it is not surprising that Parsons 
appropriates the word “power” to describe this 
analogue of money in the polity. 

In an unusual display of contentiousness, 
Parsons defends his definition against the 
charge that it is merely a matter of personal 
taste. It is not arbitrary, he argues, because 
it derives from a coherent and continuing 
analysis of the social system ag a whole. But 
then neither are the alternative uses of the 
term any more arbitrary; they are chosen for 
their usefulness in dealing with given phe- 
nomena. What is at stake here is not a con- 
tention about labeling but an issue about which 
phenomena need some accounting. Clearly, 
there are important aspects of the power theme 
that Parsons does not attempt to deal with; 
he is free to appropriate the term for the 
particular aspect that concerns him only if he 
is sensitive to the fact that other important 
“power” phenomena are ignored in the 
process. 

Be that as it may, his analogy enables him 
to handle certain issues very well and produces 
a series of striking insights. One of these has 
to do with the relationship between power, as 
he defines it, and force. Force plays a role vis- 
à-vis power similar to the role of silver or 
gold vis-à-vis intrinsically “valueless” paper 
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money. As long as there is confidence in what 
the money symbolizes, there -is no need to 
back it up with anything of real value in use. 
But the confidence rests, in part, on the belief 
that it could be backed up if necessary. Simi- 
larly, power is not force, but rests on the 
confidence that obligations could be made bind- 
ing, if necessary, by using force. This clearly 
implies that a political system which must 
resort to force is not demonstrating its power 
but its lack of it. 

Parsons also makes extremely effective use 
of the analogy between credit and its role in 
the expansion of money in the economic system, 
and similar processes in the polity. It enables 
him to argue that generalized political support 
functions in an identical manner in allowing the 
expansion of power available to a system. Thus, 
a polity enjoying the widespread confidence of 
its citizens can undertake commitments well 
beyond its capacity to enforce them, thereby 
increasing its effectiveness by transcending the 
limits of its power base. Of course, it needs 
to have a healthy reserve behind its commit- 
ments if that confidence is to remain realistic. 

An unfortunate omission from this collection 
of Parsons’ essays on political sociology is his 
“Some Reflections on the Place of Force in 
Social Process.” The omission is mitigated by 
the fact that this article appears in both a 
. previous collection of his own essays, Sociologi- 
cal Theory and Modern Soctety and in the 
volume edited by Harry Eckstein, Internal 
War. It is omitted, apparently, because it repre- 
sents more of an application of the basic argu- 
ment than a development and elaboration of 
it. However, it is as good an illustration as 
anything that Parsons has written of both the 
value and limitations of his contribution to 
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‘Fame can, and usually does, have strange 
effects on sociologists: it leads either to a re- 
laxation of personal and professional drives, 
in which case the sociological enterprise is done 
with noticeable sophistication; or it can 
heighten the thirst for accolades and acknowl- 
edgments to such an impassioned degree that 
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political sociology. The relationship of power 
and force is shown with subtlety and brilliance, 
as is the social-psychological foundation of his 
political sociology, grounded as it is in gen- 
eralized attitudes and expectations about the 
political system and its managers. 

In the end, however, Parsons’ analony is 
curiously one-way. The analysis of the economic 
system is used to yield insights about the 
polity, but there is nothing of the reverse. Po- 
litical scientists and sociologists have often tried 
to deal with how subgroups in a society attempt 
to mobilize resources and direct them at chang- 
ing some aspect of the social otganization. A 
particularly interesting problem is that of turn- 
ing an incoherent aggregate of dissatisfactions 
into a coherent political force—what one might 
call the creation of power by challenging 
groups. Surely this is a problem worthy of the 
attention of a political sociologist and, I would 
argue, one of comparable importance to those 
at which Parsons directs his analysis. If one 
really takes the analogy between the polity and 
the economy seriously, why not look systemati- 
cally for the counterpart of social movements 
and collective behavior in the economy? 

Like any paradigm, Parsons’ has its limits. 
It produces a rather sterile politics—at times, 
quite apolitical. In his sometimes brilliant es- 
say, “Full Citizenship for the Negro Ameri- 
can?” (reprinted here from Daedalus), one is 
only obliquely aware that civil rights and black 
power movements have been sweeping the na- 
tion ic the last two decades. They appear, in 
his vision, more or less as epipheriomena. But 
perhaps this is ungracious. His political soci- 
ology is incomplete, but there can be little 
doubt that he has enlarged our vision of 
political phenomena. 


AND SUBSTANCE, by Howard S. 
Publishing Co., 1970. 358 pp. 


the tasks and even the tools of sociology become 
a burden to further effort, in which case socio- 
logy is subverted in the name of higher realms, 
or abandoned altogether. These papers, con- 
veying as they do two decades of “work,” re- 
veal a man who is increasingly at ease with 
himself and his materials. Even the choice of 
title indicates the sense of proportion and 
balance that has characterized Becker’s efforts 
of recent years. 
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The papers from the earlier years, partic- 
ularly those done with James Carper in the 
mid-1950’s, in their very  self-consciousness 
of being novel, are also the least interesting. 
The three papers co-authored on the elements 
and development of identification with an oc- 
cupation (Chapters 12, 13, and 14) summarize 
problems of adjustment of engineers and 
physiologists and philosophers so briefly and 
ineptly that substantive issues in career choice 
can simply not be explained. Instead, the ma- 
terials are summarized by noting “that conflict 
does not necessarily occur in assuming an oc- 
cupational identity; when conflict does occur, 
it centers around disparities between parental 
and occupational expectations” (p. 211). Un- 
fortunately, such an abstract explanation does 
not readily come to terms with specific problems 
of adjustments to the materials that await the 
would-be engineers, physiologists or philosophers 
—or even the question of why parents react 
differently to particular occupational choices. 
The problem is not conventional. occupational 
expectations, but hard-headed commercial ex- 
pectations, a choice more likely cherished by 
parents than by students. Hence, what may 
present itself as a family dispute is more nearly 
differential response to the ideal of economic 
security. Discounting economic factors in social 
decisions permeates these earlier papers—a 
weakness that is less noticeable as Becker moves 
along to research in deviance, where economic 
considerations loom so large. 

I mention problems in his early papers not 
to prove my “objectivity” by being hypercritical. 
There is no need to do so. Becker is a close 
personal friend, and he would remain so, even 
if he were not among those very few sociologists 
of this century who are leaving an indelible 
stamp on the discipline as a whole. What is 
intriguing is to chart the path from talent to 
brilliance—ftom sociology as a form of inter- 
pretation to sociology as a style of engagement. 
By 1965, Becker is working on non-college 
youth and specifically on conflicts that are not 
so much a function of familial or professional 
tensions as they are a reflection of social class 
and organization. “Perhaps because he is in- 
terested in the subject matter and not in more 
abstract goals, the trade-schoo] student may 
have a problem not characteristically faced 
by college students. He may have to be con- 
cerned because he is interested mainly in the 
utility of the knowledge he is getting, the 
maximum amount of knowledge out of his 
teacher. When we consider that trade schools 
are profit-making organizations, it seems a pos- 
sibility that teachers tend to string out the 
presentation of substantive material so as to 
spread it over a longer period of time and get 
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more tuition” (p. 241). As early as 1952, in 
discussing teacher-pupil relations, Becker ap- 
preciated the fact that all institutions have es- 
tablished assumptions about the character of 
society and the perspns with whom they deal. 
Ey 1965, he managed to get at these assumptions 
and make them available to that public in- 
terested in problems of education. Indeed, one 
might read the volume as a treatise in the socio- | 
logy of education, particularly if one includes 
learning as the essential core of education. 

The first section of the book, “Problems of 
Sociological Method,” presents the most satis- 
fying writing in the volume, Becker is one of the 
foremost ethnographers in the profession. There- 
fore, to have these papers, some of them pre- 
pared specifically for this volume, and others 
that have appeared in relatively nonaccessible 
places, is a distinct advantage to those who 
wish to follow his career line. At the least, 
sociologists will proceed with caution when it 
comes to describing survey research and ques- 
tionnaire data as “hard,” in contrast to field 
study and life history techniques as “soft.” 
Becker is much more apt to turn it around. 
For essentially he is saying that the type of 
analysis is not uniquely determined by level 
of precision. Beyond that, there are few forms 
of analysis available to the sociologist that are 
harder or tougher to refute than field work 
gleaned in interaction between investigators 
and investigated. 

The phrase “sociological method” may be 
a rubric that covers more than ‘it can possibly 
sustain. Chapters 3, 4, and 5, on field work 
evidence, the life history, and ‘the scientific 
mosaic and social observation; could be class- 
ified just.as easily as theory and perhaps as 
part of the. sociology of knowledge. Papers 6, 
7, and 8, on the nature of a -profession, on 
problems in the publication of field studies, 
and the famous “Whose Side Are We Onr,” 
all have at least as much to do. with ethics as 
with methods; in fact, perhaps a good deal 
more so. Even the first two papers, entitled 
“On Methodology” and “Problems of Inference 
and Proof in Participant. Observation,” con- 
tribute to fundamental sociological theory; par- 
ticularly in their examination of how frameworks 
are chosen, what kind of hidden assumptions 
sociologists make in their work, the process of 
developing hyphotheses, the credibility of in- 
formants, and the construction of social systems. 
Nonetheless, Becker’s strategic decision in call- 
ing these papers methodological should be un- 
derstood in a strategic context. For if one man’s 
ethic is another man’s nonsense, the same is 
not true when it comes to method. Perhaps 
it should be. Nonetheless, since we have made 
a fetish of methodology, _ Becker is quite 
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proper in saying that his own approach should 
be considered on methodological- grounds rather 
than on ethical grounds—in which case, the 
word method simply comes to stand for what 
is objectively true. 

All the noisy assaults upon “Whose Side 
Are We On?” have reflected a seeming incapacity 
to recognize that behind the assertion of the 
need for partisanship is not a reductionistic or 
tendentious desire for the advancement of a 
political ideology, but rather an attempt to 
get beyond partisanship. The aim is to re- 
establish an equilibrium in the evaluation of 
those who are ruled and those who do the ruling. 
The identification with the poor and with those 
labeled as deviant or marginals has as its pur- 
pose an attempt to redress a one-hundred-year 
imbalance in the history of western sociology, 
‘which assumes a one-to-one relationship be- 
tween those who have authority and those who 
have truth—or at least those who have re- 
spectability with those who need problems 
solved. Beyond that, this major statement of- 
fers a theoretical approach concerning “the 
hierarchy of credibility,” which in effect sig- 
nifies that sociologists should not make the 
assumption that the “men at the top know 
best.” On an operational level, Becker points 
out how social deviance is often more punishec 
than political marginality, because there are 
simply no mechanisms of legitimation for de- 
viants as there are for the third, fourth, and 
fifth political party advocates; or even devotees 
of political violence. That means, too, that 
there are no juridical safeguards for such people. 
In this sense, Becker’s work is not only em- 
inently political, but frankly humanitarian. 
That one could seriously read this paper as an 
argument for everything from welfarism to 
relativism is a tribute to a much lower order 
of partisanship than Becker is willing to enter- 
tain. 

This book is also an important theoretical 
contribution to sociology in its distinction be- 
tween sociological work and social work. Becker 
provides a feeling as well as a framework for 
starting with social facts that have to be under- 
stood before being corrected. His volitional model 
carries with it the further assumption that often- 
times the problem is precisely the fanatic dedica- 
tion to removing a social problem, instead of a 
calm acceptance of the fact that there are plural- 
istic life styles that do not require removal or res- 
olution. While the emphasis on this theme is 
more fully developed in Becker’s Outsiders, 
it also appears quite noticeably in the third 
part of the volume, entitled “The Processes of 
Personal Change.” A characteristic example is 
in Chapter 19 on personal change in adult life, 
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where he points out that: “One way of looking 
at the process of becoming an adult is to view 
it as a process of gradually acquiring, through 
the operation of all these mechanisms, a variety 
of commitments which constrain one to fol- 
low a consistent pattern of behavior in many 
areas of life... . The process of commitment 
accounts for the well-known fact that juvenile 
delinquents seldom become adult criminals, 
but rather turn into respectable, conventional, 
law-abiding lower-class citizens. It may be that 
the erratic behavior of the juvenile delinquent 
is erratic precisely because the boy has not yet 
taken any actions which commit him more 
or less permanently to a given line of endeavor” 
(p. 235). In other words, perhaps -we should 
put less emphasis on removing juvenile delin- 
quents from society and more emphasis on 
speeding the process of growing up. This kind 
of sociological imagination infuses the entire 
third section of the volume, and is the core 
of Becker’s scientific posture. 

An unusual aspect of this collection is that 
sociologism of the type exhibited by Becker, 
far from leading to impersonalism or dehuman- 
ization of people as “objects,” leads to opposite 
consequences. There is an almost inordinate 
emphasis on personal choice and individual 
change. The concept of socialization is subtly 
transformed into a modest statement of career 
lines and patterned transactions which, in fact, 
somehow mediate the claims of institutions as 
structures on one side, and careers of individuals 
on the other (pp. 245-259). Then there is the 
concept of commitment, which figures largely 
in Becker’s work. It is not that all commitments 
are made consciously or deliberately; nonethe- 
less, he does speak of commitments in terms of 
“valuables” with which “bets” can be made in 
the world he lives in. Just how volitional and 
deterministic elements intersect, remains largely 
unexamined (pp. 271-272). Likewise, in dis- 
cussing personal changes in adult life we are 
informed of commitments as “side bets.” Social 
structure, while creating the conditions for 
change and stability in social life, strangely 
seem to be more permissive in the. hands of 
Becker than for functionalists (pp. 286-287). 
It would seem that in “adult socialization” there 
is greater emphasis on self-actualization than 
any inhibitors to change. The theory of social 
and symbolic interaction in Becker has an in- 
teresting dimension that, while present in the 
world of his Chicago mentors, was not quite 
as developed; namely, the role of adult social- 
ization as stretching the capacities of men to 
become something else. It is a most effective 
assault on the limits of psychoanalytic theory 
and its emphasis on child socialization. “Grow- 
ing up” is something that goes on all the time. 
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That is why we need a sociology to explain 
psychoanalytic theory. 

For someone who has for so long been iden- 
tified with the Chicago school, and in general 
the use of sociologism no less than sociology, 
this heavy emphasis on personality and human 
choice will be seen as refreshing. Nonetheless, 
a certain problem arises that is typical of 
Chicago-school types, old and new, from Park 
through Becker. That is the exaggerated ten- 
dency to see volition and individual behavior as 
identical, and in turn to minimize or slight 
the role of ideology, organization, and deter- 
minist elements in behavior. In Becker’s world, 
people are always making “side bets,” decisions 
and choices as to presentation and behavior. 
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Cne cannot help but wonder whether such free 
choice is first of all structured in the situation, 
or simply in the eye of the actor. Further, the 
amount of mechanical activity and behavioral. 
rasponse to organizational pressures and in- 
stitutional constraints is either left out, or 
reinterpreted into terms more amenable to 
personality, i.e., familial problems, etc. In short, 
the philnsophical bias of the volume in favor 
of voluntarism may create a more “wide open” 
end hence more exotic (albeit “deviant”) wni- 
verse, than the one people live in every day. 

Sociological Work is a rich resource. It requires 
no defense and warrants no assaults—at least 
not from me. It needs only to be read and un- 
derstood. 
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Embattled Reason: Essays on Social Knowledge, 
by REINHARD BENDIX. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1970. 395 pp. $9.75. 
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Compare the trust in social knowledge and 
the distrust of human nature, look particularly 
at what reductionist perspectives have done to 
rational man, consider how knowledge may be 
safeguarded against ideology, eschew integration- 
ist and evolutionary theories, and distinguish 
one’s own position from other writers, es- 
pecially Weber, Durkheim, Tocqueville, Marz, 
Freud, Bacon, Edmund and Kenneth Burke, 
Cassirer, Kuhn, Kerr, Daniel Lerner, Mannheim, 
Merton and Parsons—and one may then ap- 
‘proach a conception of what Bendix attempts in 
this volume. Written over a twenty-year period, 
the first three chapters are grouped under 
“Conditions of Knowledge,” the next three 
under “Theoretical Perspectives,” and the final 
six under “Studies of Modernization.” Images 
of man and society, issues of ideology and 
objectivity, and problems of generalization in 
comparative studies of cultures, social structures, 
and political communities are recurrent themes, 
diversely emphasized. Their discussion is imbued 
with special attention to meanings, nuances of 
description, and the historical and moral impact 
of competing claims. 
© Bendix’s skill in presenting familiar and not- 
` :$0-familar generalizations in succinct prose adds 
clarity and quiet persuasion to his writing. Thus, 
‘Weber “does not view scientific neutrality as 
a by-product of the historical process as does 
- Marx, of circumstance and personal quality as 
-:does Tocqueville, or of the effort to establish 
sociology after the model of the social sciences 
as does Durkheim. For Weber objectivity re- 
sults from the deliberate efforts of the scholar.” 
‘ In a chapter on managerial ideologies Bendix 
writes: “But it is clear that differences between 
cultures and the particularity of historical events 
permit systematic comparisons and contrasts 
only in so far as the assumption is correct that 
frictions between managers and workers in 
darge scale economic enterprises are universal.” 

To appreciate these and similar generalizations, 
they should be seen against the background of 
the author’s resistance to received conclusions, 
in a day when sociology is sometimes given to 
claiming more than it deserves. To illustrate, 
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after briefly discussing three perspectives, society 
as an object of government, politics and govern- 
ment as a product of society, and society and 
government as partly interdependent and partly 
autonomous spheres of social life, Bendix ap- 
pends the following footnote: “ ‘Society as an 
object of state-craft’ may be considered a 
Machiavellian approach, but this perspective 
is alsc characteristic of the social-welfare state 
which is not ‘Machiavellian’ in the conventional 
meaning of that term. Government considered 
as a ‘product of society’ might be called the 
sociological perspective, but this is also char- 
acteristic of Marxism which should not be 
identified with sociology, and then there are 
sociolcgists like Max Weber and Robert MacIver 
who co not adhere to this view. The theory 
of a partial dualism between society and gov- 
ernment is a-characteristic feature of European 
liberalism, but to call it the ‘liberal orientation’ 
carries overtones of a specific political theory 
which need not be associated with this approach. 
In view of such difficulties I have decided to 
avoid convenient labels and repeat the three 
phrases mentioned in the text.” l 

One of the most intriguing features of the 
volum2 is the alertness of the author to the 
paradcxes, dilemmas, and uncertainties endemic 
in social science. The flavor and authenticity of 
this emphasis cannot be grasped without at- 
tention to text and context; nevertheless, a 
few passages may provide illumination. The 
prefatory remark that “collectively we seem to 
believe in science but not in reason, and we 
advance social knowledge while despairing 
of human nature” is reiterated with stylistic 
and substantive variations throughout the book. 
For example, sociology and psychoanalysis 
“cannct remain free of contradiction, if steps 
forward in the analysis of man are steps back- 
ward from the belief in knowledge ‘for the 
benefit and use of life’... . So far, few men have 
grappled with the corollary that the advance- 
ment of knowledge may one day destroy man’s 
‘technical mastery of life’... . For scholarship 
the task ahead will be to moderate the uncon- 
ditional quest for knowledge by an intensive 
concera for priorities, but without impairing 
the quast itself. Its tasks will also be to develop 
an ethics of conduct which can relate the sci- 
entist’s. indispensibility and the powers created 
by knowledge to the weakness of the scientist 
as a man.” 

The necessary paradoxical metaphysics un- 
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derlying these and similar passages is revealed 
in the following: “Multiple, but finite, inter- 
pretability lies at.the core of an empirical world 
possessed of continuous gradations and hence 
lacking natural benchmarks or distinctions. Jn 
such a world the scholar is obliged to imprint 
distinctions of his own devising which have 
nothing to commend them but a scholarly por- 
ductivity for which we possess only proximate 
criteria. .. . The scholar who would comprehend 
that world must impose his abstractions, well 
knowing that they are indispensable and arbi- 
trary.” 

Whenever a reviewer has little cause to chal- 
lenge the organization and aims of a book, ref- 
erence to scholarly ideals preferentially ex- 
pressed is conventional. Speaking ideally, then, 
preference might have been given to a more 
systematic, less discursive treatment of the 
concept(s) of reason. Bendix uses reason to 
refer “to our estimate of the role of knowl- 
edge in human affairs,” to different intellectual 
constructions which arise from the basic as- 
sumptions of social inquiry. He discusses belief 
in reason as an attribute of the quest for knowl- 
edge, the Marxist view that reason is historical, 
and concludes that reason is the result of 
pragmatic approximations, favorable or `un- 
favorable; to the historical conditions of knowl- 
edge. He touches only informally and secon- 
darily on deductive and inductive processes of 
reasoning, and makes no attempt to evaluate 
current designs of explanation and rhetorical 
argument. A critical examination of activist 
styles of “inference,” choice and affirmation, 
might have, conceivably, enhanced our awareness 
of the respects in which reason is, indeed, em- 
battled. However, it may be said in Bendix’s 
defense that he ably exemplifies the rational 
man in search of knowledge, and demonstration 
of this may be more telling than analytic ac- 
counts of its principal forms. Still, such accounts 
might have enabled the author to sharpen his 
definition of ideology which suffers, like other 
definitions of this doughty word, from insal- 
ubrious confusion with the presuppositions of 
science. 

Bendix believes that social scientists would 
be well-advised: to distinguish between prop- 
ositions about objects (object-language) and 
propositions about statements (metalanguage), 
since their logical attributes are different. “The 
content of a proposition in sociology is logically 
distinct from the conditions under which that 
proposition is asserted, and also from the criteria 
by which its validity is ascertained.” Although 
Bendix recognizes that “a scholarly community 
is engaged in continual debate concerning these 
criteria” and shows concern for the conditions 
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and consequences of knowledge, I have the 
impression that he assumes sociological “objects” 
can be identified apart from perspectival in- 
terpretations of their conditions, consequences 
end validating criteria. This is a moot question 
since so much depends upon the manner in 
which metatheoretical, theoretical, and empirical 
criteria are distinguished. Bendix could have 
followed his pragmatic inclinations and drawn 
somewhat different conclusions. He might have 
said, for instance, that sociological objects are 
identified through their conditional and conse- 
quential relations and that the interpretation 
of these relations (transactions) are validated 
by our purposes (individual or collective). Thus, 
under condition S, “object” X may be treated as 
A for one purpose, as not-B for another purpose, 
and as C for a third purpose. In these terms 
scholars might agree that Weber, Marx, or 
Freud are each valid for their respective pro- 
ponents. A universal theory of human action 
would then appear when comparative studies 
produced transactional laws so context-free, 
culturally independent, and pan-purposive that 
all humans would accept their validity. . 

The above are, however, heuristic comments 
and pertain less to the cogency of Embattled 
Reason than to its pedagogical and policy im- 
plications. The writing is, in its entirety, in- 
Jormed and judicious. The extensive notes 
compensate, in part, for the absence of an index. 


The Iron Cage: An Historical Interpretation 
of Max Weber, by ARTHUR MITZMAN. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1970. 328 pp. $7.95. 


Pat N. LACKEY 
California State CoHege, Fullerton 


The Iron Cage is a psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tion of Max Weber’s life and work. The title of 
the book refers to Weber’s statement in The 
Protestant Ethic that modern man’s life is de- - 
termined by the iron cage of institutionalized 
asceticism. Mitzman accepts this proposition 
and analyzes Weber’s conscious and unconscious 
reaction to the encagement, tracing his quest 
for liberation. a 

The book is divided into two main sections, 
the first dealing with Weber’s early familial and 
personal associations, which are used to describe 
the conflict between his mother’s religious 
standards of conscience and his father’s ethic 
of happiness. According to Mitzman,: the story 
of Weber’s life and work is the story of his 
response to this tense situation in the Weberian 
household. As a young man Weber accepted his 
mother’s values, and Mitzman judges that his 
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compulsion to work was an indication of this 
acceptance. Since Mr. Weber, ‘Sr., was insensi- 
tive to Mrs. Weber’s human condition and 
treated her in an authoritarian manner, Max, 
Jr., became antagonistic toward him; and 
Mitzman interprets Weber’s attitude toward 
the Junkers’ policies on the East Elbian land 
issue as symbolic of his antagonism to his 
typically Prussian father. Prior to his marriage. 
Weber’s psychological stress continued because 
he was trapped in a dependency relationship 
with both parents—dependent on his mother 
. for love and on his father for financial support 
However, his marriage and financial indepen- 
dence only temporarily alleviated his stress. 
For a few years after his marriage he became 
bound up with guilt over his father’s death, it 
having occurred shortly after he had ordered 
his father out of his house. Apparently the 
nervous collapse which followed was a cathar- 
sis as well as a precondition for his introspective 
analysis of asceticism as a social force. 

In the second part of the book Mitzman 
briefly states the content of Weber’s work on 
religious beliefs, sketches other scholars’ in- 
fluence on Weber’s intellectual development, 
and interprets the last years of Weber’s life 
as his progressive liberation from ascetic 
rationality.: He does a penetrating analysis of 
Weber’s theories of ascetism and mysticism, 
which, in his opinion, developed out of his 
ambivalence about the contrasting values of 
his parents. From this perspective, Weber’s 
criticism of bureaucratic rationality is evaluated 
as symbolizing his rejection of his father as 
an authority figure. As a solution to oppressive 
bureaucratic rationality, Weber’s choice of 
charisma, with its affinity to mysticism, 
signified his rejection of asceticism and his 
acceptance of the utility of other modes of 
being—-the mystical, the aesthetic, and the erotic. 
Thus, during the last years of his life, Weber’s 
judgment that the erotic and mystical were 
worthy of intellectual consideration was the 
culmination of his liberation from his own 
psychological prison built on the foundation 
of institutionalized asceticism. 

The Iron Cage is a contribution to our knowl- 
edge of Max Weber and the history of his 
ideas. Mitzman has combined a chronologicel 
interpretation of Weber’s personal life and 
scholarly activity with a report of Weber’s 
attitudes about German politics. The task of 
integrating these three dimensions into a 
chronological unity is a difficult one, and por- 
tions of the book are, therefore, fragmented. 

In the first section of the book Mitzman 
meticulously cites reports of events in personal 
correspondence by and about Weber. Many of 
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these events are quite ordinary; indeed, they 
seem to describe the condition of every man. I 
think Mitzman should have taken on the burden 
of the novelist and made the reader care about 
the person to whom they happened. He has not 
done this; and the reader loses interest, ap- 
preciating the first section of the book only 
after he has read the second. 

Since Mitzman has selected the portions of 
Weber’s writings relevant to his psychoanalytic 
frame of reference, The Iron Cage is not a 
comprehensive summary of Weber’s ideas. Un- 
like many historians, who do not fully explain 
how or why they reach their conclusions, 
Mitzman has reported the events and presup- 
positions on which his are based. Scholars may 
disagree with his interpretations; they cannot 
ignore them. 


Politics and Society, by Ropert M. MACIVER. 
Edited by Davin Spitz. New York: Atherton 
Press, 1969. 571 pp. $11.50. 


PAUL R. EBERTS 
Cornell University 


“Maclver’s eminent achievements, in both 
method and vision,” Spitz writes, “stamp him 
as the most distinguished of social and poli- 
tical theorists” (p. xx). Certainly the breadth of 
the essays in this volume, chosen from those 
produced throughout Maclver’s roughly sixty 
years of prolific and productive writing, demon- 
strates his tremendous versatility and welcomed 
literate, almost jargon-free, social science scholar- 
ship. Although all but seven of these “otherwise 
fugitive essays” were previously published, they 
are not minor essays. The topics range from 
political philosophy and ethics to -normative 
sociology, and even critiques of serious con- 
temporary cultural attempts in literature, music, 
and philosophy. 

The book is divided into six parts, plus the 
first complete and extensive bibliography of 
Maclver’s work. Part I consists of six essays 
on the organization of social science scholarship 
and its epistemology. Part IT has seven essays 
on political philosophy, theory, and ethics, in- 
cluding one on his fundamental theme, “Unity 
and Difference: The Ordering of a Multigroup 
Society.” Part ITZ includes eleven essays on 
the kev issues relating state to society—power, 
authority, order, liberty, pressure groups, and, 
especially, the differences between totalitarian 
and democratic governments in using these 
social rorces. Part IV consists of five essays 
on the changing roles of governments 
in society with regard to labor, economic 
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activity, and social welfare. Part V has five 
essays on problems in international order and 
disorder. The six concluding essays of Part VI 
treat contemporary issues of education, poverty, 
civil rights, achievement-ascription and self- 
determination, the contemporary cultural 
“unbalance of our times,” and the principles 
of abstract thinking, “contemplation,” in dealing 
with these problems. 

Maclver’s work is a mixture of the analytic 
and the normative (cf. also p. xiii of the editor’s 
Introduction). MacIver states at one point, 
“All education indoctrinates. I can conceive 
no education that does not” (p. 490). This 
includes his own writing. He is not content 
simply to comment on society or on others’ 
conceptions of it. He is a forthright and in- 
telligent apologist for democracy (cf. espe- 
cially Ch. 19, p. 263, passim). He wants 
us to take it and him seriously. He writes in 
the essay form, a form intentionally created to 
convince people of the validity of arguments. 

The reference point of his thought is the 
pervasive. and almost mystical concept of sociel 
unity, or social bond, through a people’s culture, 
that is, the “mutual tolerance and trust” people 
have for each other (p. 508). The problem 
with which he deals is that of the social unity of 
multigroup society, the problem of unity in the 
face of diversity. He recognizes two primary 
types of social unity: the one requires conform- 
ity of citizens vis-d-vis their individual and 
social goals in a society; while the other permits, 
indeed encourages, diversity (cf. Ch. 23). The 
first is best exemplified by absolutist totalitarian 
regimes, which of course he abhors; and the 
other by pluralist democratic orders, which he 
endorses. A major problem is that he finds ex- 
cellent models for the former in contemporary 
history, especially Nazi Germany. But he points 
to no viable concrete models for the latter. 
They remain largely idealistic and normative. 

These themes appear repeatedly as he in- 
terprets the rise and fall of nations, contempor- 
ary social changes, international or domestic con- 
flicts, and even individuality. He is a man with 
the important vision of the free development of 
e pluribus unum, and he brings to bear powerful 
analytic skills to convince others of the viability 
of his vision and theory. He is a man who en- 
courages us to use this vision in our social sci- 
ence (cf. especially pp. 418 ff.). In fact, many of 
his analyses are remarkably insightful, and with 
some changes in style, would be congruent with 
modern path analytic techniques (cf. especially 
pp. 322 ff. and 385 ff.). 

Despite such virtues, there is also something 
sad about his work. Here is a man who has 
written beautifully and insightfully for over 
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half a century, a man who has been apprecia- 
lively and gratefully received by students, col- 
leagues, and assorted official bodies. But here 
is also a man who recognizes the same problems 
near the end of his career as near the beginning 
and who, really, presents much the same type 
of response to them. His work moves from the 
more philosophical to the more practical over 
the years but has remarkable continuity. His 
work is extended and embellished; but the. basic 
concepts, problems, and responses to the prob- 
lems remain quite similar. 

My observation is, that in his overwhelming 
concern to explicate his model properly, MacIver 
makes the relatively simplistic assumption that 
understanding an ideal is tantamount to its 
realization. Thus, his two major responses for 
dealing with problems are “a more socially 
relevant educational system” and “involvement 
and participation by men of good will in politics” 
(cf. especially pp. 180 f., 195 f., Ch. 28, 519 f.). 
Both are necessary, but neither is sufficient for 
the problems’ magnitudes. The leaders of our 
great institutions, for example, certainly con- 
ceive of themselves as men of good will But 
data show they have been increasingly ineffec- 
tive in handling the problems of freedom and 
social unity. And it may be that a population’s 
social consciousness precedes rather than fol- 
lows its educational consciousness. 

A second observation on his work, at least 
as presented in this volume, is that Maclver 
shows little awareness of certain processes 
which have been detrimentally affecting such 
social unity. He rarely mentions the effects of 
mass society. of inequalities, of bureaucracies, 
of high geographic mobility, of the fantastic 
power of relatively few super-national corpor- 
ations, of remote governments and mass media. 
And he mentions not at all techniques for keep- 
ing a system responsive and pluralistic in the 
face of these conditions. . 

Instead, with only a few exceptions (cf. es- 
pecially, p. 418) he characteristically reverts to 
the facile and normative “should,” rather than 
producing directions for the kinds of detailed 
technical and propositional analyses and strate- 
gies necessary to raise the level of social 
unity with diversity in our communities and 
societies in the face of such adverse trends. 
He recognizes that the social unity of pluralism 
is In danger. But by omissions of important 
trends and by oversimplified responses to them, 
he may be seriously misjudging both the extent 
of the danger as well as its sources. 

Of course, for a resolution, both the technical 
analyses and the vision are necessary. Indeed, 
it would be good if they could be combined in 
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dozens of such energetic and skilled men. What 
Maclver does do is to sensitize us to some 
complexities and likely pressure points in ouz 
vision. At a time when most of us seem to have 
little vision at all to guide our research and 
teaching, this is enough for one man. If more 
of us embodied his vision and productivity in our 
new and more powerful analytic tools, perhaps 
the more effective links among theory, method, 


‘ and practice which he wants could be discovered. 


The Balance of Power in Society and Other 


Essays, by FRANK TANNENBAUM, New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1969. 368 pp. $9.95. 


Louis KRIESBERG 
Syracuse University 


The eighteen essays in this book concern 
many relevant topics: international relations. 
trade unions, education, race relations, crime 
and the balance of power in society. Tannen- 
baum, a distinguished professor of Latin 
American history at Columbia University from 
1936 to 1961, is now Director of University 
Seminars there. The essays, nearly all previously 
published, were written with policy concerns 
over a span of forty-five years. On these grounds. 
we might expect an illuminating and exciting 
book. 

However, the essays often seem dated and con- 
ventional, and there are bothersome inconsis- 
tencies among them. The moral intentions and 
concerns evoke a sympathetic response, but 
too often the interpretations seem simplistically 
optimistic. These disappointments are partly 
a consequence of publishing a collection of 
essays written over many years, but partly the 
disappointments reflect changes in the world 
and our intellectual orientation to it. It will 
be worthwhile to examine some of these matters, 
even in: a brief review. 

First, it is necessary to specify the disappoint- 
ments. Tannenbaum, in the title essay, empha- 
sizes the importance of power in society. This 
discussion should have particular pertinence 
now, and in many ways it does. He says some 
wise things, for example, about the impossibility 
of society having a “sense of direction.” Still, 
originally published in 1946, the essay seems 
alien from the recent American turmoil. The 
same is true even of the fine 1960 essay on the 
diversity of power and decentralization of 
government as necessary for political stability. 


. The essays imply that the multiplicity of forces 


do tend to balance each other, at least in the 
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U.S.; the faith in pluralistic opposition reminds 
one of James Madison. The tone is certainly 
more optimistic than is that of current observers 
of power and conflict. 

The inconsistencies among the essays are 
also significant. For example, given Tannen- 
baum'‘s emphasis upon the balance of power 
within societies, his attack in other essays upon 
writers emphasizing the balance of power in 
international relations is surprising. His rec- 
onciliation of the inconstancy lies in the image 
of a possible federal world with each state 
equal in dignity (p. 96). But the denial of 
differences in power in such a conception seems 
to me to belie the significance of what he argues 
about power balances within societies. Another 
inconsistency may be seen in his attack upon 
economic determinism in discussing slavery 
(1946) and his argument that revolutions -do 
not occur in industrialized societies (1931). 

Another kind of failing is what seems to be 
a naive optimism. For example, in an essay 
revised for publication in this book Tannenbaum 
discusses the growth of international business 
corporations as an extranational base for a new 
political order displacing the international state 
system. Transnational developments certainly 
must underlie the emergence of a world society 
beyond the nation-state system. Yet, to discuss 
the international corporation as such a vehicle 
and to ignore the concerns of underdeveloped 
countries about “neo-colonialism” while com- 
menting that China and Russia must come to 
participate in such new ventures if they are to 
“become industrialized in the sense the United 
States is,” (p. 64), makes the analysis less 
credible than it would otherwise be.. | 

What are the sources of these failings by a 
person of such stature? First, essays do not 
favor specification and elaboration; and the 
extended treatment which these topics receive 
in his books may clear up some matters. But 
the essays also betray the consequences of letting 
hopes affect analysis and of letting commitment 
to the dominant American ethos channel in- 
terpretations. If shared by the reader, this may 
not be noted. When the tragedies as well as the 
glories of America are experienced and subjected 
to intense criticism, it is difficult to share them 
unretlectively. 

There are some sensible and significant ideas 
in these essays—for example, in his observation 
that cooperation depends upon equality (p.109). 
The issues discussed certainly deserve attention. 
Reading the essays may also intructively remind 
us that current radical ideas may appear as 
simplistic clichés 20 years from now.. 
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The Sociology of Marz, by HENRI LEFEBVRE. 
Translated by NORBERT GUTERMAN. New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1968. 214 pp. $5.95. 
Vintage Books, 1969. Paperbound. $1.65. 


GLENN A. GOODWIN 
Pitzer College 


This little book requires two readings—one 
to get the text, writing style, and notes into 
some kind of comprehensible form, and another 
to excavate the substantive contributions of 
the volume. As regard the first, the challenge 
awaiting the reader is prodigious; regarding the 
second, the reader is left with the impression 
that Professor Lefebvre is often pregnant but 
not delivered. 

The writing style or the editing or the trans- 
lation of. this work (it is impossible to identify 
which) ranges from being remarkably sloppy 
in some places to simply aggravating in others. 
On the aggravating side are such sentences as 
“Contrarily to what Hegel thought, ...” (p. 5); 
“Political economy must be superseded, is 
capable of surmounting itself” (p. 15); “What 
does the revolution consist in? In this, that first 
to Hegel and then to Marx, the object of in- 
vestigation and knowledge is time” (stc., p. 
27). In addition, not only are the footnotes at 
the end, but they are not divided by chapter 
(they simply run consecutively). Finally, it is 
disconcerting to discover Chapter 3 ending with 
“... © (p. 88) and to read some 11 times in 
the first 28 pages (I stopped counting after 
that) that Marx was expanding and/or reacting 
to the thought of Hegel. On the sloppy side are 
such items as footnote 2 on p. 20! which reads: 
“Contribution to the Critique of Hegels 
Philosophy of Right (1843/44), opening lines” 
and the fact that the work does not contain a 
bibliography which would direct the reader to 
those “opening lines.”- Also, on p. 39 of the 
text: “Recognition of the subjectivity of other 
human beings does become a human-—that is, 
a social—fact until the point is reached 
where. . . .” Obviously, the “does” should be 
“does not,” which of course completely alters 
the meaning of the sentence. In addition, the 
reader will find on the following pages direct 
quotes, the references for which are not noted 
anywhere in the text: pp. 57, 65, 68, 104, 135, 
154-155, 172-173, 177, 174, 180, 182-183. 
Finally, although most readers would probably 
label as non-scholarly Lefebvre’s statement 
concerning “higgledy-piggledy” tendencies in 
the contemporary Marxist movement (p. 35), 
this reviewer welcomed it as a refreshing in- 
teruption. Inasmuch as Lefebvre is identified 
as “the eminent French sociology professor and 


researcher. .*. who since 1960 has been director 
of the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, and holder of other professorial 
chairs” (back cover: of the Vintage edition), 
I am inclined to indict both the ‘translator and 
editors of this volume for an abominable job. 

Chapter 1, “Marxian Thought and Sociology”, 
tells us that the author will “attempt to re- 
construct Marx’s original thought” (p. 3) and 
explore the idea that “Marx is not a sociologist, 
but there is a sociology in Marx” (p. 22). The 
chapter is confusing. In discussing the comment ' 
that Marx is often identified as an economist, 
the author, in the space of 4 pages notes: “This 
interpretation overlooks the subtitle of Capital, 
which was a “Critique of Political Economy” 
(p. 14); then “Capital . . . is not a treatise on 
political economy” (p. 16); and finally “The 
work contains some political economy” (p. 17). 
Marz’s reaction to philosophy, religion, Hegel, 
and the state is briefly summarized in the chap- 
ter, although no earth shattering revelations 
are presented. 

The real contribution of the book is found 
in Chapter 2, “The Marxian Concept of Praxis” 
elthough it is cloaked in the ubiquitous con- 
fusion. The concept of praxis in Marx’s thought 
is an element that has been relatively neglected 
by Marxist scholars, and Lefebvre fills that void 
to a certain extent. His discussion is confusing 
in that one is never quite sure what he is calling 
praxis. He notes, for example, that praxis is 
“society’s actual doing and making” (p. 31); 
is “defined by being opposed to philosophy” 
(p. 33); is “acts, courses of action, interaction” 
(p. 34); is "the practical-sensuous” (p. 38); 
and is “reality” (pp. 47, 71, and 119). One could 
develop the argument, I think, that the Marxian 
concept of praxis has theoretical affinity to 
Weber’s concept of social action, but the re- 
lationship remains only implicit in Lefebvre’s 
discussion. The author also makes a distinction” 
(p. 44), based upon the work of Marx, between 
what he calls poiesis (activities concerned with 
physical nature) and praxis (activities con- 
cerned with human beings), which at first appears 
useful theoretically. The distinction, however, 
collapses ag the author later notes: “Study of 
praxis (including the aspect of it we have named 
poiesis) .. .” (p. 56, emphasis mine). The real 
“meat” of this chapter (and of the book) lies 
in Lefebvre’s discussion of three levels of 
praxis—the repetitive, mimetic, and innovating 
íp. 52). As types of- social action these levels 
offer viable tools to get at the sociology in Marx; 
but Lefebvre remains, on this score, only preg- 
nant. 

Chapter 3, “Ideology and the Sociology of 
Knowledge,” offers some interesting contrasts 
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between Marx’s concept of ideology and Durk- 
heim’s “collective yrepresentations,”’ as well as 
„ commenting upon the sociological features oi 
ideology. Chapter.'4, “Sociology and Social 
. Classes,” makes the case that sociologists should 
study revolutionary praxis—with which I readily 
agree. Chapter 5, “Political Sociology: Theory 
of the State,” isa good summary of Hegel’s 
view-of the state and Marx’s reaction to that 
view. There is also an informative (though 
brief) discussion’ of Marx’s reaction to Lasalle’s 
«view of state socialism in which Lasalle sees the 
“state as the manager of economic life. The chap- 
-ter also contains (pp. 139-160) a good dis- 
cussion of Marx’s analysis of bureaucracy witk 
commentary on how it anticipated the work 
“of Weber. There is a final section on conclusions 
which ends prematurely by making a distinction 
between growth: and development. 
This is a frustrating book. The attempt at 
merging: theory and action (through praxis) in 
. the work of Marx needs to be done in sociol- 
ogical theory. Lefebvre, in my view, remains 
undelivered on this score. The book may be 
useful for graduate students studying Marx; 
` if nothing else, it may provoke them. Under- 
graduates, I am afraid, will pull out their hair 
if exposed to the book. I would not enthusi- 
astically recommend it to students or colleagues 
until it is cleaned up a bit. 


The Political Sciences: General Principles of 
Selection in Social Science and History, by 
_JducH STRETTON. New York: Basic Books, 
1969. 453 pp. $10.00. 


ANDREAS N.: Maris VAN BLAADEREN 
Washington State University 


It is difficult in any science to formulate 
problems with sufficient precision so that de- 
cisions can be reached regarding the value of 
the conclusions. This book discusses success- 
fully some of the major problems for the 
social sciences in this regard, under the headings 
of Truth (Part 1), Use (Part 2), and Truth 
in Use (Part 3). Stretton makes it quite clear 
that a-central issue in the use of theories con- 
sists of satisfying the definition of truth in- 
herent in the theoretical perspective pursued, 
recognizing that each theory can have a variety 
of usages that are frequently not compatible 
with one another. In addition, he makes it 
clear throughout the book that as a measure of 
truth each author of a theory ultimately must 
address himself to the relationship between that 
theory , and social reality. The necessary 
_ isomorphism between science and the actual 
world rests, then, not only on the assumptions 
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per se, but also on the reasons why, and the 
way in which, assumptions are selected as major 
components of theories, In addition, assumptions 
render service in helping to explain the results 
of scientific inquiries as truth in use. 

Underlying this complex theme is a high 
concern with the relevance of the social sciences 
for the everyday world. His ideas on relevance 
lead the author to conclude after: elaborate 
examinations that social science inquiries are 
usually not successful because they have se- - 
lected irrelevant areas of investigation determ- 
ined by false selections of theories. This con- 
tention is supported by repeatedly maintaining 
that the social sciences by and large have not 
added valuable insights to improve social life 
over the last 30 to 40 years (the time of their 
most intensive and most supported efforts). 
Sociology and its offshoots come under par- 
ticularly heavy fire because their explanations 
and discoveries often reduce to theoretical re- 
dundancy and are also not cast in a general 
theoretical framework having true causal laws. 
In this and other ways the author suggests his 
own supererogatory philosophy of social science, 
in which a distinction is possible using the re- 
lationship of inquiry with theory to decide 
which social sciences are “helping” mankind 
and which are not. 

It might be true, as the author suggests, that 
the gap between social life and the social sci- 
ences is on the increase, and that it impairs the 
efficacy of the social sciences to help solve 
major problems of social life. This larger issue 
is not pursued in much detail, though it un- 
derlies the best discussions. Rather, the author 
concertrates most of his efforts on problems 
arising from the selective use of theoretical as- 
sumptions, hidden or manifest, as explanations 
in the social sciences. However, the categorical 
denial of all value to nine-tenths of social 
science efforts leads to an emphasis on ideology 
termed political science. The reasons for this 
orientetion are most clearly pointed out in a 
statement on objectivity in the next to last 
chapter, which—except for the first sentence— 
ig quite innocuous: “Science must always select; 
but selectors (assumptions) should be adjusted 
to purposes, rather than becoming restrictive 
theories of knowledge. It is often important to 
go about with all your senses sensitive, none at- 
rophied, and no impressions banned. It is equally 
important to photograph, measure and count 
whatever your more poetic faculties might 
misreport. Many tasks in social science require 
the intricate relation of both types of observa- 
tion” {p. 407). It would be gratuitous to as- 
sume that the author is unaware of the large 
number of objections that can be raised on 
different grounds against the first sentence. 


+ psychological axioms, symmetrically 
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He’ only introduces in ‘a more sophisticated 
form a chicken and egg problem of ancient vin- 
tage: what’ was first, science or mankind? 
„Many of the problems raised are thought 
to have been overcome in the apparently pur- 
poseful and selective assumptions of “elementary 
economics.”. The isomorphism between sci- 
ence and reality therein expressed is the only 
` one that-finds favor, because it “prospered as 
it forsook generality, deduction from simple 
unified 
theory, and the search for sufficient explanation, 
for more practical attention to the facts of life 
and more specialization of diverse models and 
theories to the diverse particulars of relations 
in life” (p. 341). Two sentences later we are 
admonished that “People’s dealings with money, 
and with the goods and services to which they 
are willing to ascribe money values, have high 
average reliability in advanced societies... . 
Much of economics can be value free in the. sense 
that ‘given goals’ and comparatively simple 
instructions from comparatively single-minded 
clients supply all the values it needs” (p. 342), 
Clearly this book is an attempt to resurrect 
the orientation of political economy. The author 
thinks in terms of adjustments made in eco- 
nomics in response to changes that occur in a 


money-economy. It is undeniable that definite . 


economic relationships can be established under 
economic definitions. But imposing such redun- 
dant methods and their underlying appraisal of 
reality on the other social sciences only leads to 
the same sterility that characterized British po- 
litical economy of 100 years ago. In contrast, 
social scientists today tend to think in terms of 
alternative explanations rather than responding 
exclusively to changes in social life in terms 
of one basic theory or one belief. As a result, 
they have been more aware than Stretton seems 
to be of the diversity, ambiguity, and contrari- 
ness of social relations—a sensitivity which fur- 
thermore seems to be absent from the author’s 
main contentions as soon as he looks over his 
own hedge. As a result, the book, although en- 
joyable for its sometimes witty but often ex- 
trinsic elaborations, fails in its objective: a 
revolution in the methods of social science and 
the selection of its purposes, 


L. J. Henderson on the Soctal System: Selected 

| Writings, edited by Brrnarp BARBER. Chi- 
‘cago, Ill; The University of Chicago Press, 
1970. 261 pp. $11.50. 


WILLIAM M. NEWMAN 
: >. University of Connecticut 
, Lawrence Joseph Henderson (1878-1942), a 
prominent biochemist who taught in both the 
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natural and social sciences at Harvard College 
and Harvard Medical School, was an important 
influence upon many leading figures in contem- 
porary sociology, including -his students Talcott 
Parsons, George C. Homans, William F. Whyte, 
W. L. Warner, and Robert. Merton, and his 
colleagues Elton Mayo, Crane Brinton, and 
T. N. Whitehead. While Henderson was a pre- 
cursor. of the structural-functionalist tradition 
in American sociology, he is also representative 
of a generation of part-time - -sociologists who 
promoted the growing science. 4 

Barber has provided an introductory essay‘ 
as well as useful abstracts of each of the nine 
Original writings in this collection. With the ex- 
ception of the first of these essays, which was 
Henderson’s only attempt at a systematic so~. ` 
ciology, all of the others are presented in chron- 
ological order. While the editor might have pro- 
vided more information about the sociological 
climate in which Henderson worked, both the 
publisher and editor have performed a valuable 
service in bringing L. J. Henderson’s work into 
print. 

The editor discusses five major themes. in 
Henderson’s writings. In the area of “philoso- ` 
phy of science and methodology,” Henderson 
stressed the probabilism inherent in all science. 
Science is viewed as a process which results from 
“close observation and intuitive familiarity” - 
with one’s subject. Utility is the ultimate cri- 
terion for scientific concepts and theories. For 
Henderson, the study of the “trivial and vulgar,” 
what some now call the sociology of the every- . 
day world, was an essential part of the socio- 
logical perspective., 

A second major theme is Henderson’s “cri- 
tique of positivism and excessive rationalism.” 
Following the work of Pareto, Henderson re- 
jected the psychologized view of man and ar- 
gued for a sociological approach to the study 
of values and emotions in human relationships. 
A third and perhaps most important theme is 
Henderson’s use of “the concept system and so- 
cial system.” While Henderson saw great util- 
ity in the idea of systems, he also warned his 
students “that convenience often imposes a cer- 
tain measure of oversimplification” (p. 88). His 
own writings are replete with analogies from 
biological systems, yet he argued “do not reason 
from this or any other analogy” (p. 113). 

A fourth and related” theme is Henderson’s 
instructions on “the usefulness of Pareto’s 
work.” He felt that Pareto was one of the few 
men in history to “write what men do and not 
what men ought to do” (p. 189). Finally, Hen- 
derson must be credited as a founder of the 
field of “medical sociology.” x 

What strikes this reader is iot simply the 
style of the man’s work, but the contemporary ` 
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relevance of his ideas. Those who would dis- 
miss this volume as simply an historical docu- 
ment from an “ancient” phase of American 


- sociology would do so in error. L. J. Henderson’s 


work reminds us of both the infancy and the 
maturity of our discipline. 


Methodology: Foundations of Inference and 
Research in the Behavioral Sciences, by 
ADRIAAN D. De Groot. The Hague, The Neth- 
erlands: Mouton and Co., 1969. 400 pp. 42 
Dutch Guilders. 


BENJAMIN G. DENNIS 
University of Michigan, Flint College 


It is a rare pleasure to read a book in which 
there is a clear and self-conscious effort to sim- 
plify complex problems of research methodol- 
ogy, a book aimed at reducing the jargon of 
conceptual terminology and efficiently develop- 
ing a systematic theoretical statement. De Groot 
has accomplished these tasks and has rendered 
a significant service, especially to beginning 
students interested in methodology and to others 
interested in the interdisciplinary approach. It 
was natural for him as a European to have re- 
lied heavily on literature from European schol- 
ars rather than from Americans. In a similar 
vein, as a psychologist he drew more on the 
literature of psychology and psychiatry than of 
sociology, anthropology, political science, and 
history. However, the book represents a gener- 
ally useful recipe of research methodology. 

The book has all of the basic ingredients nec- 
essary for texts on methodology. However, the 
book tends to be redundant and tasks the imagi- 
nation of those sophisticated in methodology. 
The author is aware of this when he writes that 
“the reader who wishes to adhere to a stricter 
canon of research behavior can add his own 
specific rules to those he finds in the present 
volume” (p. vi). 

The author’s predilection for applied prob- 
lems of research, on the grounds that such 
problems have some major advantages, clearly 
influences his choice of, and reliance upon, re- 
search examples using non-parametric statistical 
tests. The: congruency of non-parametric statis- 
tical tests with the tenets of applied research is 
self-evident, since non-parametric tests make no 
specific assumptions regarding the distribution 
of the variable within the population. The major 
advantages asserted for the “applied” emphasis 
are that the researcher cannot hide easily in the 
technicalities and jargon that often permeate 
and besiege pure research and that the cost of 
methodological refinement must be weighed 
openly against the social importance of the 
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expected outcome—which is bound to foster 
methodological soul-searching and self-criticism 
(p. vi). While these assertions are cogent, they 
are an invitation to a partisan and simplistic ap- 
proach to the problems of empirical research. 
If one accepts unequivocally De Groot’s posi- 
tion, one must also accept the transformation 
of empirical researchers into social workers. 
This means that the standards of empirical re- 
search must be geared to the thought patterns 
of non-researchers who judge its importance 
and acceptability in regard to what it does for 
them. Applied problems, however subtle, are 
defined in terms of ameliorating social problems 
rather than cultivating the mode of understand- 
ing of such problems—the hallmark of true sci- 
entific research. 

Notwithstanding, De Groot succeeds in pulling 
together and organizing the significant elements 
of empirical research into some sort of unified 
whole and in introducing students to the more 
important steps in social research. He ingen- 
iously begins the exposition by the introduction 
of ‘a subtle concept (“‘empirical cycle in science,” 
p. 1). The acquisition of this cyclical experience 
in empirical science makes possible the aware- 
ness of the world or at least the sector of the 
world in which the observer is interested; such 
awareness gives rise to the selection of problems 
for investigation. From this, De Groot proceeds 
systematically to the cords of scientific research, 
the designing of theories and hypotheses. His 
elaboration of these two basic concepts with 
their ramifications constitutes the major portion 
of the text—which is as it should be. His ability 
to introduce, manipulate, and integrate various 
concepts which most books of methodology take 
for granted and his insistence upon operationally 
defining each concept is a tribute to a high qual- 
ity of professional competence. 


Issues in Participant Observation: A Text. and 
Reader, edited by Grorce J. McCay and 
J. L. Simmons. Reading, Mass.: Addison- 
Wesley Publishing Co., 1969. 359 pp. Paper- 
bound. $5.95. 


KicHiro IwAMOTO 
University of Santa Clara 


McCall and Simmons state in their Preface 
that “of all the research methods now employed 
in various disciplines, direct field work .. . is 
the least systematized and codified. . . .” The au- 
thors’ goal, then, is to bring “together in one 
volume the full range of problems and issues 
[in field work] .. . presently available in [the] 
literature.” The editors have attempted to com- 
bine the best of two worlds by designing their 
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book as a text and a reader: “the present vol- 


ume while not quite a textbook is rather more . 


than a book of readings or an analytic review of 
the methodological issues.” Upon examination 
of their volume this becomes quite evident, 
since less than 40 of the 340 pages are the 
authors’ own comments. It would be unjust, 
though, to review this work only in terms of 
quantity of pages contributed by the editors. In 
fact, McCall and Simmons have performed ad- 
mirably in terms of their stated goals, and have 
assembled a well-organized set of readings that 
are thoughtful and well-annotated. 

Their personal contributions perform a vari- 
-ety of functions. The chapter introductions, sub- 
summaries, and conclusions at their best con- 
tribute to the integration of the various articles 
within the theme of each chapter. The introduc- 
tory comments usually provide sufficient in- 
formation to allow a reader with little knowl- 
edge of field work techniques to gain from a 
chapter’s selections. The comments also con- 
tribute to the integration of the chapters by 
referring to ideas from preceding chapters. 
Another type of comment by the editors cites 
and bfiefly summarizes references which are not 
included in the readings, but which are relevant 
to the issue or ideas in the preceding article or 
section. There is also a fairly extensive bibli- 
ography at the end of the book. 

Three different styles of type were employed 
in the printing of the book. One style signifies 
a reprinted article, another style identifies quota- 
tions, and a third style is used with McCall and 
Simmons’ comments. Unfortunately the styles 
of type are not distinct enough, and at times 
one has difficulty recognizing where a selection 
ends and where the editors’ comments begin. 

The editors selected a representative collec- 
tion of articles dealing with both the analytical 
implications of participant observation, such as 
generation of hypothesis, validity, and relia- 
bility, as well as the practical problems of pro- 
posing time schedules, paperwork demands, and 
rules of thumb for data collection, thus intro- 
ducing the reader to the various issues involved 
with this approach and guiding him step by step 
through the various stages of this.approach. He 
is given a picture of the development of par- 
ticipant observation techniques by the inclusion 
of some historical issues (e.g., analytic induc- 
tion debate á la Znaniecki, Robinson, Tumin). 
The final three selections present Becker and 
Geer’s comparisons of participant observation 
and interviewing, Trow’s comments criticizing 
their over-statement of the applicability and 
combinations of this technique, and then Becker 
and Geer’s rejoinder. McCall and Simmons’ 
inclusion of these selections demonstrates ade- 
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quately the problems of the inefficient terminol- 
ogy of our discipline. The concept of participant 
observation has been used to refer'to both a 
single research technique and also a style or 
strategy of research combining several tech- 
niques such as “direct observation, informant in- 
terviewing, document analysis, respondent in- 
terviewing and participation with self-analysis.” 
At the conclusion, the editors clearly state their 
preference for the latter interpretation and 
construct a fairly strong supportive argument 
through their selection and organization of ar- 
ticles. 

Though this volume presents no new insights 
in the area of field research, the editors do 
bring together many significant articles on this 
subject, making the book beneficial to graduate 
students, practicing sociologists, and advan 
undergraduate students. 


Marginal Natives: Anthropologists at Work, ed- 
ited by Morris Frettica. New York: Harper 
and Row, 1970. 624 pp. $8.95. 


EpwarbD M. DOLAN 
DePauw University 


Aram Yengoyan, one of the contributors to 
this book, writes that “the ethnographer who 
feels . . . he must be accepted and ‘liked’ by all 
members of the group he is working with is 
fairly naive. ... It is practically impossible to 
immerse yourself fully in another culture.” Such 
reasoning leads to the conclusion that anthro- 
pologists in the field can never be more than 
“marginal natives’”—hence Freilich’s title. 

Marginal Natives includes ten “what-happens- 
in-the-field” essays, anecdotal and virtually 
theory-free, written by contemporary Ameri- 
can ethnographers, followed by a lengthy con- 
cluding chapter by Freilich in which he seeks 
to establish operational and theoretical bases 
for the field worker. 

Each of Freilich’s contributors—Nancie 
Solien González, John Gulick, John Honigmann, 
Robert Maxwell, Pertti Pelto, Melvin Perlman, 
William Schwab, Norman Whitten, and Aram 
Yengoyan—was presented with an outline sug- 
gesting that the essays be developed in three 
parts: (1) discussion of an earlier (usually the 
first) field project the writer undertook, (2) a 
later project, and (3) comparisons between the 
two experiences, There are no attempts at for- 
mal “field reports.” Rather, each tells how he 
went about developing and carrying out his 
project, how he conducted himself in an alien 
culture, and what happened in the field. 

As Freilich puts it, contributors to this book 
entered a public confessional and by so doing 
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help to disperse the myths of life-in-the-field. 
The many problems faced in the field and dis- 
satisfactions with attempted solutions to those 
problems, plus lack of knowledge of the simi- 
lar plight of other field workers, often lead be- 
ginning anthropologists to unduly harsh evalua- 
tions of their work. 

Unlike most other social scientists, the an- 
thropological researcher is often a “loner,” cut 
off from friends and family, without the comfort 
of familiar surroundings, and oftimes forced 


_ into contact with not always pleasant natives. 


¢ 


Under such circumstances psychological and 
physical well-being become problems. Honig- 
mann’s first seven weeks in the Canadian north 
were described as “dreadful”; Schwab, in Ni- 
geria, found that he and his wife were under 
constant scrutiny; Whitten, in Ecuador, and 
Maxwell, in Samoa, suffered ill health; and 
Yengoyan, among the Mandaya of the Philip- 
pines, ran into a segment of the population 
openly contemptuous of him. 

The book is aimed at the advanced graduzte 
student about to embark on his first field study 
and plagued with doubt as to his ability to 
handle the seemingly innumerable problems of 
preparation for, and conduct in, the field. To 
that student it may come as a pleasant surprise 
to learn that proven field workers are assailed 
by the same doubts and, at times, seem unable 
to make the right decisions. The student will 
learn, too, that opportunism (or better, per- 
has, flexibility) plays a part in the choice of a 
field project: Honigmann, blocked from an 
intended research area by impassable roads, 
turned to a neighboring community; Maxwell, 
free to go wherever his passport would permit, 
spun & globe and picked an exotic and exciting- 
sounding place. Only too often availability of 
funds determines where and, to some degree, 
how one will work. Aside from training and in- 
telligence, adaptability is one common quality 
possessed by experienced field workers. 

Discussion of pragmatic problems covers such 
disparate topics as choice of a graduate school, 
development of a field project, preparing to 
leave the country, and combatting rumors that 
one is a spy. Theoretical details, revolving 
around human behavior and theories of method- 
ology, borrow heavily from sociology and psy- 
chology. Freilich concludes with a strong plea 
for scientism in anthropology, and: suggests that 
statistical methods must be used. The charts 
and mathematical-lske equations sprinkled 
through the final chapter may contribute to sci- 
entific respectability; certainly they are neces- 
sary to follow the Freilich discussion; but they 
do make it difficult for the reader to maintein 
continuity of thought while flipping back and 
forth between text and chart. 
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This book should find a place in graduate field 
work courses. Moreover, the discussions of life 
in the field are often entertaining reading. 


A Way of Seeing, by Marcarer MEAD and 
Ruopa Merraux. New York: The McCall 
Publishing Co., 1970. 335 pp. $7.95. 


ALICE B. KEHOE 
Marquette University 


Eight years of columns written for the mag- 
azine Redbook have been collected by Mead 
and her long-time friend Rhoda Metraux into 
a set of short essays commenting upon, accord- 
ding to the book’s table of contents, “Perspec- 
tives on the World,” “The Public Good,” “The 
Private Good,” “Dialogues” (discussions be 
tween the authors and women invited by Red- 
book to air the topics “peace” and “marriage”), 
“Categories of Belief,” and as an epilogue, “The 
Measure of Freedom: New Guinea Revisited.” 

Obviously not designed for a professional au- 
dience, A Way of Seeing is a record, as Mead 
remarks in her foreword, of “personal responses 
to events at different moments in time.” Thus 
she considers student riots, the generation gap, 
and couples who flee the anonymity of the city. 
Mead claims, however, that her responses are 
more than merely personal: “It is the anthro- 
pological viewpoint that gives focus and con- 
tinuity to these many different essays on our 
contemporary life.” This anthropologist, for 
one, cannot accept that statement. 

In this book Mead calls for two kinds of le- 
gal marriage, one intended for cohabitation 
without the production of children, the other 
intended for parenthood—more difficult to en- 
ter irto and to dissolve. Anthropologists cer- 
tainly know of many societies that recognize 
two forms of marriage, but the two forms dif- 
ferentiate the status of wives into matron and 
concubine or the status of children into those 
for whom full economic reparation has been 
made so that they belong wholly to their 
father’s clan, and those for whose mother bride- 
price is still owing so that the mother’s clan 
retains some jurisdiction over them. A legaliza- 
tion cf cohabitation with no expectation of off- 
spring is, to my knowledge, a unique invention 
by Mead and quite counter to the anthropolog- 
ical generalization that marriage is basically a 
means of ensuring the physical support and 
proper socialization of children. 

Mead urges the universal adoption of the 
language of a small literate nation as a second 
language for all peoples to facilitate the evolu- 
tion of a true world community. Her argument, 
following an excellent short exposition of the 
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principle of redundancy in ee is that 
artificial languages lack redundancy and there- 
fore lack richness, while the major spoken lan- 
guages now threaten to exterminate the linguis- 
tic heritages of the politically unimportant 
peoples. (Emphasizing the desirability of all 


peoples learning a second language would pre- - 


sumably protect the minor ones against linguis- 
tic imperialism). Anthropological experience 
would suggest that the strong but subtle link be- 
tween language and cognition renders the learn- 
ing of a language without a true immersion in 
its associated culture a superficial and transient 
exercise. Teaching Albanian or Andamanese to 
every child in the world would simply fill the 
world with people who briefly memorized and 
then forgot Albanian or Andamanese, as the 
United States is filled with people who took 
French in high school but are wholly unilingual. 
If Mead were thinking this problem out as an 
anthropologist, she might suggest Liverpudlian 
English as a‘imiversal language because the 
popularity of the Beatles gives that dialect an 
emotional effect and an experiential background 
promising true fluency among millions of youths. 

Mead believes households should contain 
more than one woman, partly to accustom chil- 
dren to various personalities and sources of care, 
. partly to facilitate the careers of those mothers 
who wish them. Again, anthropologists may be 
familiar with multi-woman households; but 
such polygynous or extended households con- 
tain only many women doing the same tasks. It 
is here that the true source of Mead’s way of 
seeing becomes apparent. Mead’s own mother 
was a sociologist, and both as a child and as a 
mother herself she has lived in the household 
type she recommends. An anthropologist notices 
that Mead, like nearly all her fellow humans, 
holds values reflecting the cultural pattern in 
which she matured. 

The sum effect of Mead’s collected essays is 
Margaret Mead, vigorous, intelligent, sincerely 
desirous of bettering the world. This Mead is an 
anthropologist by profession, but when she 
writes for Redbook she writes not as an anthro- 
pologist but as a voice of American liberal hu- 
manism. - 


The Machiavellians: A Social Psychological 
Study of Moral Character and Organizational 
Milieu, by STANLEY S. GuTeRMAN. Lincoln, 

.. Neb.: .University of Nebraska Press, .1970. 
178 pp. $9.50. 


GARY L., ALBRECHT 
Emory University 


There has been quite a lag between the de- 
velopment of the Machiavellian scales and pub- 
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lished research based on this peniiy variable. 
To date, Guterman provides the only detailed 
empirical repcrt on Machiavellianism and its cor- 
relates in book form, although Richard Christie 


and Florence Geis’ Studies in Machiavelitenism — 


is now in press, 

The Machiavellian manipulator seems uncon- 
cerned with morality in the traditional sense, is 
basically cool in interpersonal relationships, 
seems to be more concerned with means rather 
than ends, and is most rational in déaling with 


others. A series of statements that were judged: 
to be characteristic of this ideal type were se-”' 


lected from The Prince, The Discourses, and 
other sources. These items evolved into three 
usable scales: the Mach IV scale, the Mach V 
scale, and the Kiddie Mach scale. Mach IV is 
the original scale with counterbalanced items. 
A forced chaice version of this scale, Mach V, 
was developed to offset the observed negative 
correlations between Mach IV scores and social 
desirability scores. The Kiddie Mach scale was 
constructed to use with children and low-educa- 
tion adults. 

Since the Machiavellian scales were produced 
on the basis of some hunches and insights into 
behavior patterns, the scale did not have a strong 
theoretical foundation. The major thrust of 
Guterman’s book is “to explore the sources of 
the Machiavellian out” 
examine the relationships between the Machia- 


vellian persanality and social structure. Thus, ` 


the book makes a much-needed theoretical and 

empirical contribution to the study of the na- 

ture and correlates of Machiavellianism. 
Guterman is extremely interested in the re- 


lationship between Machiavellian personalities — 


and morality (norm violations), and how the 
Machiavellian reacts to social control mechan- 
isms. He focuses upon three sets of independent 


(p. xvii) and to ' 


x 


variables to explain the Machiavellian person- — 


ality, starting with Freud’s theory of the su- 
perego which is used to derive a set of hypothe- 
ses relating the development of Machiavellianism 
to family miliu during childhood and adoles- 
cence. He then employs Cooley’s thedry of the 
looking-glass self to derive hypotheses relating 
“ethicality” (p. 40) to sympathy and the need 
for social approval. Next, he examines the 
moral outlock of the individual in relation to the 
solidarity of the group or the society within 
the context of Tönnies’ theory of Gemeinschaft 
and GeseHschaft. 

Despite the usual pejorative connotations that 


- surround the word “Machiavellian,” none of 


the initial research by Christie and others sup- 
ports the contention that high Machs are more 
hostile, vicious, or vindictive than low Machs. 
Instead they seem to have a “cool detachment” 
towards people, issues, and situation. Guterman 
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finds that the perceived Machiavellianism of the 
parents, perceived rapport with the parents, per- 
ceived strictness of the parents, and perceived 
punitiveness of the parents all relate to Machia- 
vellianism. He also demonstrates that sympathy 
and the need for social approval correlate wita 
Machiavellianism. In addition, the relationships 
are positive between Machiavellianism and 
friendship ties. Finally he discovers that 
Machiavellianism correlates with the ur- 
banism of residential locality during ado- 
lescence but not during the present stage of 
adulthood. Guterman concludes from these data 
that “most likely Machiavellianism is a rela- 
tively stable characteristic molded by influences 
during childhood and adolescence and usually 
not subject to change after a person enters 
adulthood” (p. 79). 

Part II of the book attends to the relation 
between personality and social structure. Low 
feelings of solidarity on the part of employees 
are associated with a high level of Machia- 
vellianism, a discrepancy between the manage- 
ment and staff in Mach scores, and heterogene- 
ity of Mach scores among the employees. Fur- 
thermore, the personality characteristics of the 
aaa affect the solidarity feelings of the 
staff. 

This book makes some important contribu- 
_tions towards an understanding of the theo- 
retical bases of the Machiavellian personality, 
and towards further delineating the interrelation- 
_ Ship of personality and social structure. The data 
show in the study of conscience that the parental 
variables “do not operate in the same manner 
in all social environments” (p. 80). Further, 
there is a statistical interaction between paren- 
tal behavior and social environment that must 
be taken into account by any theory of con- 
science. 

Despite these conclusions, the book has 
some apparent weaknesses and leaves many 
questions unanswered. The author states that 
the contribution of the book “has not been to 
suggest a synthesis” (p. 80); indeed, the author 
is correct in his assessment. The book is not well 
integrated. There is no convincing argument 
proposed for the selection of his particular 
sets of independent variables. Further, why 
stress the theories of Freud, Cooley, and 
Ténnies? Guterman had difficulty in operation- 
aliaing each one of those theorists, which made 
his results and conclusions less convincing. The 
sample itself also provided problems. He sam- 
pled the management and staff of the Hotel 
Corporation of America and Treadway Inns. 
After stating that he does not have a probabil- 
ity sample and that statistical tests of signifi- 
cance are, strictly speaking, not appropriate, he 
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then proceeds to use them. In addition, his pres- 
entation of the data is not clear. He uses a con- 
tingency table analysis in which he frequently 
presents a separate chi square-for each row and 
column of the table. He also discusses correla- 
tions between variables without giving a mea- 
sure of association until he has presented a large 
amount of data. This analytical approach and 
presentation is rather cumbersome and at times 
confusing to the reader. Anyone else doing re- 
search in this area would also be well advised 
to pay strict attention to the indices and opera- 
tional measures employed by Guterman. Do they 
really measure what they purport to measure? 
Might some of the results be different if the 
measures were changed? For instance, in his 
treatment of childhood and adolescent experi- 
ences he relies totally upon the perception and 
recall of the subjects. 

Guterman has made a major contribution to 
the literature on Machiavellianism by present- 
Ing a body of data which test hypotheses derived 
from some theories of conscience. However, all 
of the evidence is not in. This is an important 
and very suggestive initial step, but more care- 
ful research must be done. How is the Machia- 
vellian socialized? Does his socialization con- 
tinue in the adult years? What are the interrela- 
tionships between the Machiavellian and various 
social structures? What are the roles and occu- 
pations where the Machiavellian is most suc- 
cessiul? How is the development of conscience 
related to Machiavellianism? In what ways does 
the Machiavellian respond to agents and 
mechanisms of social control? Is Machiavellian- 
ism related to personality variables other than 
the nsed for social approval? As Guterman 
suggests, are deviants and non-deviants differ- 
ent in regard to Machiavellianism? And, how is 
the development of Machiavellianism related to 
an individual’s opportunity structure? Guter- 
man’s book is more provocative than conclu- 
sive. 


Euratlantica: Changing Perspectives of the 
European Eltes, by DANIEL LERNER and 
MOETEN GorpeEN. Cambridge, Mass.: The 
MIT Press, 1969. 447 pp. $12.50. 


Maurice A. GARNIER 
Indiana University 


Lerner and Gorden have assigned themselves 
a very ambitious task: to document empirically 
the adaptation of British, German, and French 
elites to the “loss of European hegemony over 
the rest of the world” following World War II. 
Their book is divided into four parts: contexts, 
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issues, transformations, and perspectives. Es- 
‘sentially, “context” involves the loss of world 
‘hegemony, this process comprising several 
stages (anxiety, acceleration, acceptance, and 
ambivalence). The first part of the book is 
analytical and contains a number of important 
observations, e.g., “that part of the American 
‘Model which has been most fully absorbed and 
adapted is its allegedly technological component. 
Not so the psychocultural and sociopolitical 
components .. .” (p. 28). The reader expects, 
of course, that the isolation of these stages will 
serve the analysis and that they will be demon- 
strated empirically within the text. After all, 
the authors set out to “write contemporary his- 
tory in a new way’; and this attempt ought to 
involve the usage of the empirical techniques of 
the social sciences. However, these stages are 
never discussed again, a surprising omission 
since the authors interviewed a panel (some re- 
spondents being interviewed several times be- 
tween 1955 and 1965). 

_One of the issues facing European leaders is 
protection from outside aggression. The authors 
claim that the respondents “share a common 
view of international tension,” a claim weakly 
substantiated by the data since the French panel 
always differs from the German and British re- 
spondents. Clearly demonstrated, however, is 
the fact that the same respondents no longer 
want the NATO posture to be one of deterrence 
and, while committed to NATO, they are not 
willing to share the cost of running that organi- 
zation. 

Another issue involves prosperity. We are told 
that, from the beginning, economic welfare was 
seen by European elites as depending upon 
integration. Outside of economic welfare, how- 
ever, European leaders showed strong diverg- 
ing views concerning the purpose of the Com- 
mon Market. It is implied, although never 
clearly said, that European leaders want to 
integrate, providing each country gets some- 
thing out of it. Integration, it seems, is taking 
place largely on the basis of nationalist con- 
siderations, 

Part C explains why the panels “have been 
able to converge so rapidly toward a consensual 
set of attitudes on their key issues.” These atti- 
tudes are limited to two broad issues: the per- 
ception of defense as depending upon common 
action, and of economic prosperity as depending 
upon European integration. What the authors 
do not seem to realize is that the consensus 
they demonstrate does not involve specific is- 
, Sues. When the panel is asked to give its views 
on concrete problems—as for example the goals 
of the: Common Market——the alleged consensus 
disappears, showing that a consensus can always 
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be found providing the order of abstraction be 
sufficiently large. One also wonders why, if the 
consensus was so overwhelming, Great Britain 
is still facing very stiff negotiations in Brussels 
after de Gaulle’s departure? 

If the main conclusion is doubtful, so is the 
methodology. We are not told how elites were 
defined and the sample drawn. Further, a pro- 
portion of the sample had to be abandoned due 
to cost considerations. Who were these people? 
The authors relied on interviews, but the poten- 
tial richness of interviews is never utilized. The 
questions asked, in fact, may not enable an 
adequate testing of the hypotheses, yet the 
lengthy interviews could provide some useful 
answers. The simplicity of the methods leads 
to simplistic answers. For example, transnational 
solutions may not imply a change of ideology, 
as the authors claim, but rather a change of 
strategy (again, interviews could provide the 
answer). Ironically, this change of strategy is 
substantiated by a number of statements the 
authors make. gF 

This simplification of issues is more clearly 
visible in the claim that pragmatism has re- 
placed the old ideology (Class and Nation). 
But when have leaders not been pragmatic? 
Several times the authors create a mythical 
past which help them in demonstrating their 
case. They should instead have limited their 
comments to changes within the panel. On the 
issue of pragmatism, for example, one wishes 
that Chamberlain and Daladier had been less 
pragmatic or that the Vichy Government had 
been less aware of the realities of German oc- 
cupation and cooperated less enthusiastically. 
On the issue of the now prevailing pragmatism, 
Lerner and Gorden should remember that the 
decay of European aristocracies (especially in 
France) is a 19th century phenomenon, and 
that senior civil servants have been, for the 
most part, meritocrats for a long time (uni- 
versity education in Britain and Germany, 
grandes ecoles in France). It is therefore not 
at all convincing that a consensus has developed. 
As usual, leaders are engaging in pragmatism 
and are realizing that economic welfare de- 
pends upon some form of integration. 

The theoretical framework implicit in this 
work is that events lead to attitudes and atti- 
tudes to behavior. That is very plausible, but 
the attitudes should be more closely analyzed. 
Further, one would like to know what kind of 
behavior is involved. In a short appendix one 
is told that elite attitudes predict governmen- 
tal policy in the majority of cases. This is em- 
pirically debatable, especially in light of the 
very slow progress made by European integra- 
tion. 
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In addition to demonstrating that elites can 
be studied empirically over time, Lerner and 
Gorden have isolated a very important problem 
and even outlined a possible way of tackling it. 
Yet, it would seem that greater care in the 
sampling would have answered one important 
question: do elites adapt or are they replaced? 
Utilizing the richness of interviews and, possi- 
bly, a greater awareness of the sociological 
problem they were treating would have yielded 
some useful information. It is not at all sure 
that the elites of the three countries studied in 
fact adapted to a common problem in the same 
manner. The problem these elites were facing 
may have been defined much in the same’ way 
(and, on this point, Lerner and Gorden’s case is 
strong); but the adaptation may differ. One can 
only hope that the errors of pioneers will be 
avoided by those who continue this important 
line of research. Such followers should, in any 
case, read carefully the author’s chapter on “feel 
of the field” in order to learn how data for this 
type of research must be gathererd. 


The Age of Aquarius: Technology and the Cul- 
tural Revolution, by WrLLIAM BRADEN. Chi- 
cago, Il.: Quadrangle Books, 1970. 306 pp. 
$7.95. | 


CLAUDE E, STIPE 
Marquetie University 


The author, a reporter for the Chicago Sun- 
Times, detived the title of this book from the 
astrological determination that we have reached 
the end of the “bitter and divisive Piscean 
Epoch” and have entered the “harmonius 
Aquarian Epoch.” His discussion of the cul- 
tural revolution in American society places in 
opposition those oriented toward science and 
those oriented toward the humanities. The 
former are seen as contributing to the “tech- 
netronic society” in which men are indentured 
to their needs or supposed needs which require 
them to maintain a certain income. The latter 
are more concerned with the present suffering 
of man and the possibility of a society in which 
man is liberated from those repressing needs. 
According to Braden, his purpose is to demon- 
strate that the 


Two Cultures conflict can be seen as a basic fac- 
tor in the Black Power movement; in the pro- 
test of the New Left; in the supposed confusion 
of sexual roles; in the development ‘of an LSD 
culture; in the so-called Leap to the East by 
many drugstore disciples of Hinduism and Zen 
Buddhism; in the current faddish enthusiasm for 
astrology, ‘witchcraft and sensitivity training; in 

anti-scientism; in the newly emerging emphasis 
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on ecology, environmental control, and the often. 
mystical worship of nature; in the reassertion of 
ethnicity; in the now-defunct Death of God 
theology as well as the newer attraction referred 
to as the Theology of Hope (pp. 7-8). 


He associates technology with a patriarchal 
emphasis and humanism with matriarchy. Since 
many adolescents today are essentially raised 
by their mothers, who are often in humanistic 
pursuits, “the female eros may be responsible 
in part for an anti-rational reaction to tech- 
nology and the formal logic of science”. (p. 
173). 

After considering the effect of these oppos- 
ing stances on a wide range of developments 
in American society, Braden concludes that he 
would not care to be governed by self-appointed 
leaders, whether of the Black Panthers or the 
New Hope theologians. He sees a dictatorship 
imposed by revolutionary elitists as no less 
repugnant than a dictatorship by ome 
elitists (p. 214). 

The protest of the Cultural Revolutionaties 
is accepted as relevant because they have chal- 
lenged our present concepts of technological 
growth, but ‘the militants have failed to chal- 
lenge any of our fundamental assumptions about 
technology. They would offer us at best a change 
of managers” (p. 291). He concludes that the 
problem is not so much capitalism per se as it 
is unbalanced development, and that what soci- 
ety needs is a “humanized technology” rather 
than a choice between either technology or 
humanism (p. 292). 

Braden has obviously read widely, taken co- 
pious notes, and attempted to organize the 
material in a meaningful way. Over 160 people 
representing almost every academic discipline, 
as well as novelists and poets are alluded to, 
23 of whom were interviewed personally. How- 
ever, it is extremely frustrating to find that 
there is no bibliography and that less than a 
dozen citations include both the source and 
date. Even direct quotations may be identified 
only by the name of the author. Many state- 
ments are not supported by any form of refer- 
ence; for example, he states that there is “evi- 
dence that the radical-producing family is 
typically matriarchal in character, centered 
around a nurturant mother figure” (p. 9), but 
gives no indication of the sources for that evi- 
dence. It is often difficult to’ distinguish’ -the 
author’s views from those whose material. he 
is using, especially since he often presents two 
opposing views with no attempt at evaluation. 
In a random sample of 29 pages, 40% of the. 
text consisted of direct quotations, and a large 
proportion of the remainder was paraphrasing. 
The problem is compounded by the inconsis- 
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tenty i in handling quotations: some very short 
ones: ‘are: italicized, whereas much longer ones 
are’ included in the -body of the’ text. 

. One often wonders whether an author with 
Bradén’s backgtothd - understands the material 
he-uses, And there are indications that he failed 
a: number of times. A few examples suffice. He 
states that Freud defined ego as a part of the 
id (p. 2), rather than realizing that Freud saw 
the id and ego as separate systems of the 
personality. He claims that Whorf “has shown 
that man’s perception of the world is pro- 
grammed by his language, and that men from 
different cultures live in different sensory 
worlds” (p. 35). It is true that Whorf pre- 
sented this as a theory, but linguists generally 
do not agree that he demonstrated its validity. 
Commenting on one of the families in Oscar 
Lewis’ Five Families, he says that “in effect 
they really have no culture at all” (p. 226), 
which is a meaningless statement since no one 
can live without culture, and it also contradicts 
Braden’s earlier definition of culture. One of 
Fletcher’s examples in Situation Ethics was 
` grossly misrepresented . (pp. 284-285), but 
whether this was the fault of the author or 
of a secondary source he used is not clear. 

In spite of its faults, this book is an interest- 
ing attempt to explain the basis of the cultural 
revolution in American society. 


Changing Characteristics of the Negro Popula- 
tion: A 1960 Census Monograph, by DANIEL 
O. Prick. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
1969. 259 pp.. $2.75. 


-© WARREN E. KALBACH 
University of Toronto, Canada 


This is the fourth in a series of census mono- 

graphs designed to “provide interpretation of 
census and related statistics that would illumi- 
nate current problem areas.” Price undertakes 
the specific tasks of delineating major trends 
in the internal migration of the Negro, assessing 
shifts in employment and economic status rela- 
tive to whites, and determining the nature of 
changes which ‘have occurred in their educa- 
tional attainment, marital status, and family 
composition. To this end he employs a cohort 
approach in addition to the more standard 
cross-sectional analysis of his data. 

Cohort analysis enables Price to show the 
cumulative net effect of migration through 
time on initial cohorts of 1000 persons 0 to 4 
years of age by color and sex for both rural 
and urban sectors of the major regions of the 
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are characterized by an “increasing rate of out- 


migration from the rural areas of the Secession- 
ist South,” and an increasing tendency to by- 
pass the urban areas of the South in favor of 
direct moves to northern urban centers. . 
The major part of this work is devoted to 
comparative analyses of changes in occupational 
distributions .of white ‘and non-white popula- 
tions. Percentage distributions are based on 
total populations in each age-sex-color group, 
rather than the total experienced labor force, 
in order “to see the consequences of some of 
the movement of individuals in and out of 
the labor force with changing age.” Notwith- 
standing the importance of these consequences, 
perhaps it would have added: to the clarity 
of the analysis had this topic been treated 
separately within the monograph. If the pri- 
mary focus was intended to be on changes 
in occupational characteristics of non-whites 
relative to whites actually in the labor force, 
extraneous variations induced by differential 
movement into and out of the labor force 
would make it difficult for anyone but the 
more experienced to assess correctly the sig- 
nificance of changes in the relative size of 
specific occupational groups through time. 
Utilizing both cohort analysis and an index 
of occupational change applied to cross-sec- 
tional data,-Price shows that a significant im- 
provement in the occupational position of Ne- 
groes did occur during the 1940-50 decade. 
More important is his finding that a continuing 
improvement into the 1950-60 decade occurred 
only for females. Progress for Negro’ males 
was relatively insignificant, and in some areas 
the status associated with their employment ac- 
tually declined. The more favorable situation 
for Negro females is attributed to their gen- 
erally higher educational achievement, vis-a-vis 


the Negro male; and the fact that females are © 


continuing to increase their educational advan- 
tage-does not provide any basis for an optimistic 
prognosis for the economic future of the Negro 
male. Analysis of marital status and family 


composition shows the effects of the more dis-. 


advantaged position of the male, with indica- 
tions that the proportions divorced, or married 
with spouse absent, will continue to increase. 

As is often the case for research based on 
census data, it is extremely difficult to obtain 
the additional detailed cross-tabulations neces- 
sary for testing alternative explanations of ob- 
served relationships. In this instance, Price is 
unable to tell whether the similarity between 
white and Negro females, in contrast to the 
situation for males, is the consequence of a 
common discrimination shared by all females 
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or whether the Negro female simply has to 
work longer hours to achieve income parity 
with her white counterpart. Neither can the 
analysis tell us whether or not the apparent 
deterioration of the Negro male’s economic 
position is due to a real widening of the gap 
in pay for the same work or to increasing 
differences in the distribution of white and non- 
whites within major occupational groups. It is 
worth noting that these and other questions 
could be answered on the basis of data which 


` have already been collected, provided an effi- 


cient and inexpensive data'-retrieval system 
could be devised. 

The analyses lack clarity and precision in 
those areas where it was not possible directly 


- to control for age and sex differentials, and 
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where changes or problems in enumeration 
procedures have affected the quality of census 
data. However, these problems are shared by 
all users of census data and are obviously as 
irritating to the author as to the reader. On 
the other hand, considering the importance of 
age-sex differentials for comparative studies of 
this kind, it is disappointing not to find a 
chapter dealing with the age-sex structure of 
white and non-white populations. Also disap- 
pointing is the absence of a chapter on fertility 
in a monograph concerned with changing char- 
acteristics of the Negro population. These omis- 
sions do not make this monograph any less 
important for the student of population or 
anyone interested in the future of the American 
Negro. Hopefully, the 1970 Census program 
will provide the opportunity to expand this 
important research in both its scope and depth. 


General Theory of Population, by ALFRED 
SAUVY. Translated by CHRISTOPHE CAMPOS. 
New York: Basic Books, 1969. 551 pp. 
$12.50. ) 


T. R. BALAKRISHNAN 
The University of Western Ontario, Canada 


Sauvy was the first director of the Institut 
National d'Etudes Demographiques, long a 
leading center for demographic research. How- 
ever, while benefiting those demographers who 
know French, much of INED’s outstanding 
work is lost on others due to lack of transla- 
tions.. It is fortunate that Sauvy’s book, one 
of the finest in demography, is now available to 
English readers. 

Demographers have often been accused of an 
overconcern with mundane statistical analysis 
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to the detriment of theoretical development.. 
To some extent this feeling is shared by those 
within the profession itself. Sauvy’s book, the 
product of a lifetime’s research in demography, 
refutes this criticism and demonstrates abun- 
dantly the type of theory that already exists 
if one knows how to look intelligently behind 
data and the many possible lines of theoretical 
development. 

Part One of the book (“The Economics of 
Growth”) deals with population from the eco- 
nomic angle. Elegant models often used in 
economics are applied to study the interrela- 
tionshivs of economic variables to demographic 
variables. For example, the implications of tech- 
nological progress, external trade, and social 
legislations for demographic trends are exam- 
ined in detail. There is also an excellent section 
on cost of producing men and their value to 
society from the economic point of view. Part - 
Two (“The Life of Populations”) is more con- 
cerned with sociological issues and, due to mea- 
surement problems, is less amenable to applica- 
tion of models. Social factors of mortality, fertil- 
ity, migration, and overpopulation in developed 
and underdeveloped countries are considered. 
The discussion of Malthus versus Marx is very 
instructive, and Sauvy shows that their ideas are 
still very much alive in the- population phi- 
losophies of many nations. 

One of the hallmarks of the book is the way 
in which Sauvy uses elegant, simple models to 
analyze the interrelationships between economic, 
social, and biological variables. The rather over- 
worked concepts of the past which have fallen 
into disuse recently—such as maximum popula- 
tion, minimum population, and optimum popu- 
lation—become powerful tools in Sauvy’s hands 
as heuristic devices in theory building. The 
reference to Malthusianism justifies a special 
mention. Nowhere has this reviewer seen such 
a succinct explication of Malthusianism and its 
implications. Malthusianism is a “state of mind, 
appearing in many circumstances, characterized 
by the fear of excess—faced with two quanti- 
ties that need adjusting, it tends to lower the 
highest instead of boosting the lowest” (p. 391). 


If you put on gloves that are too small, you 
will find that your fingers cannot reach the end 
of them. A malthusian attitude will whisper to 
you that they are too large and you may order 
an even smaller pair. But if you are a non-mal- 
thusian you will order a larger pair and may then 
get your fingers into the ends. In a od of 
crisis a Malthusian worries over the unemployed 
sectors, and one can hardly blame him; but he 
believes that they are the key sectors and in this 
he is quite wrong. The non-malthusian tries to 
stimulate the sectors already working at full-time 
in order to ease the unemployed sectors or bottle- 
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necks, by: providing them with consumers (p. 
395). 


It is obvious that Sauvy is convinced of the 
many dangers of the Malthusian attitude for 
a nation’s economy. The many protective bar- 
riers a Malthusian raises so that he does not 
have to divide the existing wealth with too 
many souls is in the long run harmful to na- 
tional welfare. Some of Sauvey’s ideas on 
Malthusianiam are, of course, open to dispute; 
but many of them are indeed difficult to refute. 

Sauvy sees capitalist systems paralyzed by 
fear of unemployment and overproduction de- 
rived from the Malthusian notion that better 
productivity decreases the need for manpower. 
For proponents of zero population growth in 
industrial countries, Sauvy’s comments on the 
interrelationships between growth of population 
and economic progress should give food for 
thought. “A stationary or very slowly moving 
population does not benefit enough from the 
advantages of growth. There is no historical 
example of a stationary population having 
achieved economic progress. Theoretically it is 
not impossible, but in practice, in our period 
especially, it does not happen” (p. 184). The 
essential point is that there is what is known 
as an optimum rhythm of growth. On the rela- 
tion between social class and population growth, 
Sauvy observes that, both in feudal and com- 
munist systems population growth is favored 
or is not an issue, while societies with large 
middle classes, such as capitalist societies, are 
essentially Malthusian—which he explains in 
terms of the power struggle that develops be- 
tween social classes in different political sys- 
` tems. Regarding international migrations, highly 
restrictive immigration policies are seen by 
Sauvy as arising from a myopic lack of under- 
standing of the effects of emigration and 
immigration on a nation’s occupational and age 
structure. Sauvy’s controversial ideas will defi- 
nitely stimulate much thought on the social 
and demographic implications of different pop- 
ulation policies. 

A possible criticism of Sauvy’s book is that 
the models are too simple, that examining the 
interrelationships of two or three variables at 
a time is unrealistic because demographic phe- 
nomena are the combined result of changes in 
many variables. However, this is one of the 
strengths of the book. What Sauvy has done 
is to.attempt to construct middle-range theories 
rather than global theories such as the “theory 
of demographic transition”; and he has done 
a remarkable job. A broader synthesis of many 
of his theoretical generalizations is a task for 
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the future, and it will be a difficult one as it 
has in the other social sciences. 

It is inevitable that such a collection of es- 
says shows some lack of continuity. While using 
a wealth of empirical information to prové his 
theoretical generalizations, Sauvy keeps statis- 
tics to a minimum and relegates all mathe- 
matical derivations to footnotes. The result is 
an extremely readable book written in a style 
that is incisive, fresh, and never drah—unusual 
for a book in demography. The book is not 
a text, but will be valuable additional reading 
for advanced undergraduates and graduates. 
For professional demographers it is a “must.” 
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Society and Economic Growth: A Behavioral 
Perspective of Soctal Change, by Joun H. 
KUNKEL, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1970. 368 pp. $6.50. 


KAROL KRÓTKI 
University of Alberta, Canada 


The subtitle of this book is important be- 
cause the book is not about economic growth. 
It is about the sticks and carrots, largely non- 
economic, with which the donkey of society can 
be manipulated. Moving in a new and impor- 
tant direction, Kunkel is clear about his pur- 
pose “to integrate men and behavior in the 
analysis of economic growth on the basis of 
recent work in sociology, psychology, and an- 
thropology.” Integration with economic litera- 
ture is misleadingly suggested only on the 
publisher’s blurb. The author makes no use of 
the hard-nosed economic works and limits him- 
self to parts of the softer economics of Sir 
Arthur Lewis, Albert Hirschman, and Gunnar 
Myrdal. He even manages to discuss savings 
without bringing in the rate of interest (a feat 
indeed!). He ignores the importance of dis- 
counting in spite of the high rates of interest 
in underdeveloped countries; yet planning hori- 
zons of individuals and of national officials are 
short in most circumstances. The important 
contribution of the book is to suggest convinc- 
ing modes, within a comprehensive theoretical 
framework, of manipulating behavior in the 
context of developmental needs. Purely eco- 
nomic models having been failures only too 
often, the book attempts to satisfy a long-felt 
non-economic need in an economic field. 

Early in the book the author comes out 
firmly in favor of a behavioral model of man. 
Men can learn, and learn quickly. It is not 
necessary to wait for generations to change 
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the inner state of man, as the psychody- 
namic models would require. From the level 
of the individual, the reader is taken slowly 
and carefully through increasing levels of gen- 
eralization. Case studies are offered in support 
of the hypothesis that a careful alteration of 
the components of social structure can and 
will initiate, shape, or extinguish behavior pat- 
terns relevant to economic development. Agents 
of change, once created, produce further change 
or countervailing forces, depending on whether 
the society is morphogenic or morphostatic. 
There are no further problems in a morphogenic 
society; suggestions are offered for morphostatic 
societies. In his least innovative treatment, 
Kunkel argues that the static world view can 
be changed by education, while social systems 
can be changed by innovation and deviation. 
Finally, the central thesis that “behaviour is 
replicated when contingencies remain the same, 
and is changed when contingencies are altered,” 
is discussed in its implications for large-scale 
(national) and long-term planning and action. 

There are severe lacunae, so severe that in 
fairness to the author they might be reduced 
to the reviewer’s complaint that the author did 
not write another book, There is a discussion 
of the population problem, but it is peculiar 
in the sense that neither family planning nor 
birth control found their way into the index. 
The great controversy of the century started 
by Kingsley Davis in Science in 1967 has no 
place in this book. Simon Kuznets is in the 
references but not in the text, Richard Easter- 
lin and his school of socio-economic and demo- 
graphic integrators are not there at all, and 
literature of the political left is ignored (Baran 
.and Frank), though compulsory development 
is specifically excluded from discussion. The 
complete disassociation from theories of indi- 
vidual development (though correct in the 
opinion of this reviewer), such as the Dabrow- 
ski concept of positive disintegration, may have 
given a bias to the argument. There is no 
discussion of race differences except for one 
oblique reference to genetic and physiological 
factors (p. 36), and no admission that there 
might be some. But then the author is only 
sharing in the 20th century’s hang-up and par- 
ticipating in the conspiracy of silence com- 
parable to the Victorian hang-up over sez. 
There is no word on pollution, and the oppor- 
tunity has not been taken to point out to 
. zer0-population-growth advocates that economic 
growth contributes four times more to pollu- 
tion than population growth. ZPG, presumably, 
remains in the pockets of big business in the 
same manner as defenders of free traffic in 
firearms must be paid by crime syndicates. 
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There is a strange whiff of 19th century latssez- 
faire in the author’s suggestion that a success- 
ful development plan should fade out of exis- 
tence. Abstracting from all these problems made 
for an easier book to write and to read, but 
the task of integration of theories still lies 
ahead. 

The reader will, of course, go carefully and 
slowly through the Preface, the Table of Con- 
tents, and the Introduction. He will then do well 
to read pages 283-285 for a summary of the 
main argument, which will help in early under- 
standing of this otherwise well-constructed book. 
Kunkel certainly follows the principles of' tell- 
ing the reader wnet he is going to tell him, | 
particularly when he moves from one stage of 
the argument to the next. The text makes for 
interesting and lively reading. The often and, 
of necessity, abstract discussion is frequently 
broken by descents to the real world of living 
men. This reviewer will certainly recommend 
the bcok to his graduate students; but under- 
graduates will be able to benefit from it only 
if they had more than introductory sociology 
and at least some social psychology. 


Basic Data for Cities, Countries, and Regions, 
by Kincstey Davis. Volume I of World 
Urbanization, 1950-1970. Population Mono- 
graphs Series, No. 4. Berkeley, Calif.: Uni- 
versity of California Institute of International 
Studies, 1969. 318 pp. Paperbound. $3.00. 


ROBERT C. ATCHLEY 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population 
Problems, Miami University 


Davis has compiled an impressive array of 
data on world urbanization. For each country 
there are data on total population; total rural, 
urban, city, and town populations; growth rates; 
land area, population density, and degree of 
first-city primacy; and total population and 
growth rates for individual cities of 100,000 
or more. All data are given for three points 
in time: 1950, 1960, and 1970. This brief 
summary does not accurately refiect the full 
diversity of the data in the book, but it gives 
a rough idea of its scope. The chief virtues of 
the book are that it covers all countries of the 
world and that the data are consistent -in 
terms of definitions and points in time used. 

In order to make the data as comparable 
as possible, it was necessary for Davis to do 
a considerable amount of estimating; as a . 
result the text offers abundant illustrations of 
how: population data can be estimated from 
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sometimes skimpy data. At the same time, 
however, the limitations of such estimates are 
also made clear. 

About one-third of the book is text devoted 
entirely to documenting definitions, sources, and 
methods. Analysis of the data is reserved for 
volume two. Davis has done a very thorough- 
going job. One may not like the way a par- 
ticular problem was dealt with, but at least it 
was recognized. Particularly useful, for example, 
are the codes which are included to give the 
reader an indication of the quality of each data 
element. 

In the section on definitions, Davis has made 
a useful contribution with regard to the mini- 
` mum size used to classify places as “urban.” 
Rather than impose an arbitrary minimum city- 
size on all countries of the world, Davis argues 
for using the minimum employed within the 
country itself, on the grounds that what is urban 
in one culture may not be urban in another 
and that the local government is in a better 
position to know what is urban in its culture 
than is Davis. In this case, apparently the 
demographer’s zeal for statistical symmetry was 
tempered by the sociologist’s desire to avoid 
doing violence to cultural data. Demography 
could do with a great deal more effort toward 
creating this kind of perspective. 

The most doubtful aspect of the book is the 
1970 projections, particularly for the cities of 
around 100,000 population. In large cities, pe- 
riodic fluctuations in growth are seldom big 
enough to distort the overall population change 
rate very much. In the smaller cities, however, 
events such as plant closings or land develop- 
ment can create a situation in which the 
simple extrapolation of growth rates can pro- 
duce sizeable errors. For example, a compari- 
son of Davis’ 1970 projection for Hamilton, 
Ohio, against the preliminary -census count for 
1970 showed that he overestimated Hamilton’s 
urbanized area population by around 40%. As 
a result of this type of problem, Davis’ data 
for small cities taken individually would appear 
much less reliable than that for larger cities 
and nations as a whole, a fact that Davis him- 
self mentions. Taken in perspective, however, 
this problem applies only to a very few of the 
many uses to which these data might be put. 

It is obvious that this book will be an im- 
portant reference source for those interested in 
world urbanization. Less obvious perhaps, is 
the fact that this book is a must for those 
considering cross-national research, in order to 
take urbanization into account in judging the 
adequacy of cross-national samples. For both 
purposes researchers will find. this book in- 
valuable. 
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Build a Mill, Build a City, Build a School: 
Industrialisation, Urbanization, and Educa- 
tion in Ciudad Guayana, Venezuela, by NoEL 
F. McGryw and RUSSELL G. DAVIS. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 1969, 334 pp. 
$12.50. 


Wesrey W. CRAIG, JR. 
Brigham Young University 


The Joint Center for Urban Studies of M.I.T. 
and Harvard provides another challenge for 
developers in urban plahning in a .continuing 
series of publications on a newly industrializing 
area in a ‘relatively isolated region of Venezuela. 
This time the challenge is given to planners 
in education. How to convert a typically back- 
ward Latin American rural educational system 
into an efficient organization capable of provid- 
ing trained technicians for a burgeoning new 
industrial complex-this question pinpoints the 
task for both educators and sociologists. 

The book can be divided into three uneven 
sections of varying worth. The first is the 
expert sociologist in action, bringing to the 
scene a kit of methodological tools adequate 
to the description and analysis of students 
and their families. This is a sound methodologi- 
cal study and is badly needed in educational 
research in Latin America. Lacking, however, is 
an equally penetrating study of other actors 
in the educational system such as teachers, and 
their relationships to the community, the ad- 
munistration, other teachers, and even to stu- 
dents. No mention is made of teachers’ unions 
or other pressure organizations. Nevertheless, 
of special worth is a succinct introductory over- 
view of rural education in Latin America and 
a chapter on the family and school efficiency 
in which correlations are established with re- 
gard to the independent variable of school 
drop-outs. 

In the second section the sociologist drops 
out of the picture and the professional business- 
administrator takes over. He gives his elaborate 
and detailed projections of what inputs are 
needed to meet- the industrial sector’s growing 
manpower needs. This section fails to incorpo- 
rate any serious consideration of the cultural 
pitfalls inherent in the transference of technol- 
ogy (educational) from one type of cultural 
system to another. 

The third section confirms this last-mentioned 
deficiency. It comprises a poor, defensive review 
of program implementation, in which the edu- . 
cational administrator seems to be writing and 
the sociologist has either gone on to other 
research activities or only pops into the office 
long enough to give an occasional comment. 
The result is a disappointing treatment of an 
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social systems in different cultural settings. Not 
even the availability of significant funds foz the 
job of educational development (which makes 
this case quite atypical for most Latin Ameri- 
can countries) seems to alter the failure to 
confront these more basic issues, 

The book’s most singular fault is the ap- 
parent failure of the authors to recognize that 
their development of a new educational system 
was inextricably connected with the existent 
national system. Little comes through of the 
inter-relationships of the traditional’ system 
(represented by the National Ministry of Edu- 
cation) and the would-be innovators (repre- 
sented by the C.V.G., an autonomous regonal 
development organization, with money) and 
the foreign consultants with their foreign (to 
thè national system) inputs. How these three 
entities did or did not get along (mostly the 
latter) is a crucial factor. Here is where the 
sociologist of organizations should have come 
to the fore, both in research and program im- 
plementation. Either his voice was muted or 
the appropriate skills were not available. 

To a larger extent the limitations of the 
book reflect the traditional limitations in stud- 
ies of educational systems by the U.S. soci- 
ologist. Questions of power relationships, cul- 
tural transference, and sectoral interests aave 
received too little attention in the past. It is 
too bad that the tradition continues in this 
study. 


Studies of Latin American Societies, by T. LYNN 
SmitH. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and 
Co. (Anchor Books), 1970. 412 pp. Paper- 
bound. $1.95. 


J. OSCAR ALERS 
Boston College 


In a revealing study by Brown and Gil- 
martin, evidence is presented that between 
1940 and 1965 American sociology became in- 
creasingly provincial, concentrating more nar- 
rowly on studies of the United States (The 
American Sociologist, Vol. 4, 1969, pp. 283- 
_ 291). Fortunately, there are a number of dis- 
tinguished American sociologists whose work 
has constituted a notable exception to this 
trend. Among these is T. Lynn Smith, who 
has devoted the better part of 40 years to 
the study of Latin America. That some of the 
best examples of his prolific output have been 
brought together in this inexpensive volume is 
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extremely significant problem—how to change | 


a boon to all students of comparative sociology. 

The studies comprising this book are derived 
from, Smith’s numerous articles and books, as 
well as from previously unpublished conference 
lectures and testimony before Congress. They 
are organized into four sections. Part I, “The 
Development of the Sociological Study of Latin 
American Societies,” addresses itself briefly to 
the origin and development of Latin American 
studies carried out by sociologists from the 
United States and Latin America. Part II, “The 
Population of Latin America,” analyzes popu- 
lation growth, racial composition, fertility, and 
rural-urban migration. Part III, “Social Struc- 
ture and Social Institutions,” focuses on the 
rural community, class structure, and the fam- 
ily. Part IV, “Social Problems, Values, Change, 
and Development,” encompassing about half 
the book, considers a variety of themes center- 
ing generally on agrarian reform and urbaniza- 
tion. Each of these four major sections is pre- 
ceded by a brief introductory note, Substan- 
tively, the studies tend to concentrate on Smith’s 
abiding interests in demography and rural soci- 
ology; geographically, they give special empha- 
sis to Brazil and Colombia. 

Within the confines of this brief review, two 
points may be singled out for specific comment. 
First, the value of comparative studies is il- 
lustrated by Smith’s observation that such data 
as are available on racial differentials in fer- 
tility suggest, if anything, that Negroes may 
have a lower birth rate than whites (and other 
racial groups) in Latin America. This is quite 
in contrast to what would have been expected 
on the basis of studies confined to the United 
States. Second, noting the rise of a middle 
class in Latin America, Smith suggests that its 
members are recruited not so much by upward 
mobility from the lower classes as by skidding 
from the traditional elite. He then goes on 
to say that the pessimism to be encountered in 
Latin America is due to the downward mobility 
experienced over the generations by the former 
members of the elite. In fact, however, Smith 
provides no systematic evidence by means of 
which either the origins of the middle class or 
class differentials in pessimism may be assessed, 
and fcr the present his claims can therefore 
only be regarded as an interesting piece of 
speculation. 

In these studies Smith actually devotes mini- 


‘mum attention either to issues of theory, be- 


yond conceptualization and classification, or to 
questions of methodology, apart from noting 
the poor (but improving) quality of the demo- 
graphic data. Also, despite his focus on rural 
life, little space is given to peasant movements; 
and regardless of his stress on population, vir- 
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tually nothing is said about birth control. The 
studies do exhibit an impressive amount of 
first-rate scholarship dedicated to the solution 
of some of the serious practical problems faced 
by Latin Americans, the most rapidly increas- 
ing major segment of humanity. 


Masses in Latin America, edited by IRVING 
Louis Horowitz. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1970. 608 pp. Clothbound, 
$13.50. Paperbound, $3.95. 


Warm L, FLINN 
University of Wisconsin 


Masses in Latin America is a collection of 
articles from the series, “Studies of Compara- 
tive International Development.” The 17 con- 
tributing authors include the “Who’s Who” of 
Latin America social scientists: Barraclough, 
Stavenhagen, Frank, Germani, Flores, Furtado, 
and Camilo Torres, Horowitz’s own introduc- 
tory essay presents the thesis for the volume: 
“to understand the processes that go under 


the rubric of social development it is necessary 


to study masses as well as elites, nameless 


peasants and urban dwellers no less than mili- 


-~ 


tary manipulator and political celebrities.” Thus 
he stresses the need for the social scientist to 
study and understand Latin America from the 
standpoint of interaction among masses and 
elites. The central issue for development is 
seen as the conversion of a disorganized mass 
to organized class participants. 

Following this introductory chapter, Horo- 
witz subsumes the articles under three major 
sections: “Masses and Mobilization,” “Masses 
and Urbanization,” and “Masses and Politicali- 
zation.” Some issues treated include the rela- 
tionship between masses and class conscious- 
ness, land reform, urban poverty, politicalization 
of urban squatters, political violence, and revo- 
lutions of thé left and right. Despite the well- 
written introduction, skillful editing, and an 
excellent index, the book suffers from many of 


‘the maladies of a collection of readings on a 


specific topic—namely, lack of continuity and 
the uneven quality of the contributions. One 


’ may. wonder why more articles were not chosen 


or solicited from outside the series. 

For‘the reader who is not familiar with the 
literature on Latin American masses, Horowitz’s 
book provides a good view of the theory and 


‘research. For the informed student, however, 


the book has limited utility because much of 
the material is available elsewhere. 
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Barrios in Arms: Revolution in Santo Domingo, 
by José A. Moreno. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1970.. 226 pp. 
$8.95. 


PauL E. Zorr, Jr. 
Guilford College 


This is an account of the events in the 
Dominican Republic between April 24, 1965, 
when a group of young army officers staged 
a revolt against the generals who had deposed 
President Juan Bosch seventeen months earlier, 
and September 3, when the rebels surrendered.’ 
It clarifies the sequence, nature, and signif- 
cance of those events and places the participants 
in perspective. The book also is a concise analy- 
sis of several of the social components of 
revolution, including antecedent conditions, 
characteristics of rebels, functions and dysfunc- 
tions of conflict, degree of operability of exist- 
ing groups and institutions, emergent social 
forms, leadership dynamics, and the role of 
ideology. 

The author’s methods were those of a sym- 
pathetic participant-observer. A native, of Cuba,- 
he lived and worked with the Dominican rebels 
during their five-month effort to reinstate Bosch 
and the 1963 Constitution. Moreno’s use of 
participant observation to answer the question, 
“are the so-called rebels any different from the 
rest of their fellow citizens?” (p. 85), was ade- 
quate to the task although he tends to depre- 
cate the technique. This has led him to apologize 
for the absence of a sophisticated statistical 
analysis and to rely upon ‘“quasi-statistics,” not 
all of which convey clear meaning (e.g., Table 
1, p. 92). Nevertheless, the method was well 
used and its limits known and generally re- 
spected, except that Moreno may have de- 
pended too heavily upon long-term recall (p. 
6) and placed too much confidence in the 
willingness of his subjects to be candid (p. 
10). His judgment of the place of his study in 
sociology is realistic when he suggests: “If 
other such case studies are undertaken on other 
revolutions, it may be possible in the near 
future to produce comparative research on 
such a complex and important topic as the 
restructuring of a society undergoing a revo- 
lutionary process” (p. 13). 

Beyond Chapter 1 on methods, the book 
is divided logically although not formally into 
two sections. The first (Chapters 2-5) describes 
the background -of the revolution and the so- 
ciopolitical system constructed by the Tru- 
jillistas, the political organizations that existed 
just prior to the crisis and separately among 
rebels and loyalists during it, the paramilitary 
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organization of -the rebels, and the variety of 
old and new groups that operated during the 
rebellion. This section makes the smaller con- 
tribution to the literature, partly because it is 
descriptive rather than analytical and pertly 
because of its prolific detail and personal anec- 
dotes (e.g., pp. 48-61 and 66-70). These caap- 
ters do convey the flavor of life during the 
revolution but might have been abridged. 

In the second segment (Chapters 6-12), 
Moreno makes his basic contributions, also 
summarized in Chapter 13. Especially lucid is 
his differentiation of rebels and loyalists on the 
basis of the particular ideology and relatively 
high degree of alienation of the former (pp. 
86-97 and Chapter 9), despite the fact that 
“the rebel group was, roughly speaking, a cross 
section of Dominican society” (p. 86). Moreno 
concludes that the rebels were not extreme 
leftists by any standard and holds: “The revo- 
lution ‘was about’ the Constitution” (p. 106), 
which, as perceived by the rebels and much 
of the population, guaranteed “a job, a minimal 
level of welfare, and an education” (p. 107), 
along with other “human rights.” On these is- 
sues the official Communist Party and the U.S. 
Embassy appear to Moreno as equidistant left 
and right of center, respectively (pp. 130 and 
131), and the U.S. involvement as especially 
myopic (pp. 125, 126-127). This positioning 
forces a classification of the rebels as “mod- 
erates,” an unexpected but accurate designation 
in that they were attempting to generate a re- 
turn to constitutionality and commitment to 
planned social change and were defined as 
“rebels” essentially because of the intransigence 
of the loyalists. 

The author’s typology of rebels and his ap- 
praisal of the relative importance of charisma 
and institutionalized authority in the develop- 
ment of leadership are closely tied to a 
discussion of the emergence of social organiza- 
tion designed to precipitate and cope with the 
crisis: situation. His treatment of the growth 
of informal organizations in the commandos 
(groups of rebels) and their relationships with 
the larger society provides insights into types 
and sources of social solidarity, the nature of 
stratification, forces that establish and propa- 
gate behavioral norms, and some of the link- 
ages between primary and other groups. Finally, 
Chapter 12, “Conflict and Conflict Resolution,” 
illustrates well several of the relations between 
internal and external conflict, especially latent 
` functions of conflict, conceptualized earlier by 
Lewis Coser. 

The book has much utility for those inter- 
ested in the characteristics of revolution end 
revolutionaries in general. It is indispensable 
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for those seeking an ordering and ‘evaluation 
of the events of the Dominican rebellion. ‘To 
take maxim advantage of the ordering the 
reader is well advised to begin with an exam- 
ination of Appendix 1, “Chronology of Events.” 


A New England Town: The First Hundred 
Years, by KENNETH A. Locxripce. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1970, 208 pp. 
$6.95. 


WaLrŢam A. SWAIN 
Macalester College 


Lockridge has provided a record and inter- 
pretation of more than passing interest to 
sociologists, particularly those whose concern 
is with the mechanisms of community change. 
He seems to have been most rigorous in his 
search of the records, and “many techniques 
of social-science analysis—demography, mobil- 
ity analyses, statistical breakdowns of the dis- 
tributicn of wealth—will inform [this] narra- 
tive.” Several maps help clarify the dynamics 
of growth and change. 

Lockridge’s aim is to determine what it was 
like in “the world we have lost.” He shows the 
formal and informal arrangements for town 
and church administration, the limited rec- 
ognition of status-differences, the tenuous con- 
cern with the parent Massachusetts Bay Colony 
and its administration. Then, phase by phase; 
he discusses the changes in the community-style 
which occurred during the first century of the 
town’s history (to approximately 1736). Prob- 
able parallellisms of structure and of change 
both with other New England towns and with 
towns in old England are noted, using both 
historians’ town studies and anthropological con- 
cepts, particularly Eric Wolf’s conception of 
closed corporate peasant communities. 

Since the statistical materials are introduced 
only in the narrative, without systematic tab- 
ular: format, and since Lockridge’s concern is 
with the shifts and modifications of structural 
forms, there is little here for those who would 
wish to pursue mathematically-oriented rein- 
terpretations of his data and/or comparisons 
with other statistical data; there is a bit more 
for those who would illustrate a structure-func- 
tional analysis. 

The main sociological value I find in this 
account lies in its careful examination of pos- 
sible factors accounting for the changing social 
arrangements of the town. While gently debunk- 
ing the concept of the uniqueness of the Amer- 
ican frontier community experience, Lockridge 
provides evidence for what F. S. Chapin chose 
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to emphasize as “the unplanned-for conse- 
quences of purposive actions.” Lockridge is 
not content to see consequences as accidents of 
history, but seeks to accourit for them by close 
examination of the patterns of social action 
both within and without the town. Sociologists 
of community and of social change will find 
A New England Town a useful ganon to their 


resource libraries. 
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Town, Country and People, edited by G. V. 
Ostrov. London: Tavistock Publications 
.. (Distributed. in the U.S.A. by Barnes and 
Noble, New York), 1969.. 260 pp. $8.75. 


H. KENT GEIGER 
University of Wisconsin 


- As Director of the Concrete. Sociological Re- 
search Section of the Institute of Philosophy, 
Soviet ‘Academy of Sciences, and President of 
the Soviet Sociological Association, Osipov 
originally selected and edited (with the as- 
sistance of a, small editorial board) the papers 
contained in this volume. , Translations into 
English were prepared in Moscow by the 
Novosti Press Agency but checked against the 
original Russian versions and “considerably 
amended” by Maurice Hookham of the Univer- 
sity of Leicester, who also has supplied a 26-page 
introduction. This is the-second volume in a 


series appearing under the general title of Stu- 


dies in Soviet Society; the first was Industry 
and Labour in the U.S.S.R. 

Topics discussed in the 17 papers include 
trends in Soviet demographic and other vital 
statistics, the family and marriage, research 
methods—including problems of constructing 
models, social stratification, religion, social 
change in local communities, and rural sociol- 
ogy. There is a ten-page bibliography. on rural 
sociology, urban sociological problems, and 
demography and social hygiene, but no index. 

: The Introduction by Hookham is a review of 
Soviet work on these topics and a reporting of 
symposia held in 1966 and 1967 in Leningrad 


and Sukhumi. It is uncritical, poorly organized, 


and inadequate for readers- not familiar with 
Soviet concepts, presuppositions, and modes 
of discourse. It is on a par with the copy editing 
of the book, which suffers from cryptic -pass- 
ages, incomplete bibliographical referencing, 
spelling 11a taeS; and other signs :of lack of 
care. È 

In spite of lackadaisical editing there are 
some things to learn both from the Introduction 
and the contributed articles. It is made quite 
clear, for example, that many Soviet sociol- 
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ogists have adopted a paradigm for the gener- 
ation of research problems which involves the 
contrast of “natural” or “spontaneous”? proc- 
esses and structures with ideal—“optimal” or 
“rational”’——ones. Rates of growth of diferent- 
sized towns and cities are compared with a town 
of “optimum size,” “unorganized” patterns of 
migration are analyzed in relation to a “rational” 
distribution of the population over the various 
surplus labor and labor-shortage areas of the 
USSR, and spontaneous income and wage dif- 
ferentiation is contrasted with 
system of distribution of income.” Several of 
the articles discuss the problems. of specifying 
the characteristics of such normative patterns. 

The most interesting article was “The De- 


“a scientific 


velopment of Collectivist Attitudes Among. 


Agricultural Workers” by O.I. Zotova and V.V. 
Novikov. Using responses given in question- 
naires and interviews, the researchers found 
that industrial workers are more collectivist 
than are collective farmers. They show a more 
positive attitude to the achievements of others, 
are more ready to help others on their own 
initiative, more apt to demand an equal par- 
ticipation in work, and more willing to recognize 
personal responsibility for the' activities of 
others. These authors also tell of a quasi-ex- 
perimental procedure followed on several col- 
lective farms which was designed to raise the 
level of commitment to. collectivism. When the 
usual highly specialized work teams (cattle- 
rearing, field cultivation, tractor operation, 
etc.) were replaced by “multi-purpose” work 
teams operating on a profit-and-loss basis, both 
morale and team productivity rose substantially. 

This type of research finding, suggesting that 
the organization of daily work activities rather 
than the form of property owership produces 
“real collectivists,” conveys. a sense of both 
the immense practical significance and the 
associated ideological vulnerability of SOVE 
concrete sociological research, i 
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Soctal Networks in Urban Situations: Analyses 
of Personal Relationships in Central African 
Towns, edited by J. CLYDE MITCHELL. 
Manchester, England: Manchester Univers- 

"ity Press, (Distributed in U.S.A. by Human- 
ities Press, New York), 1969. 378 Pp. $8.25, 


H. L. Warts 
Deana of Natal, Durban, Rep. of 
South Africa 


This volume concerns the use of social net- 
works as an analytical technique in urban sit- 
ations. It is a collection of seven papers by 


~ 
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different authors, three of which have previ- 
ously been published, from a seminar for field- 
workers held in 1964-5 at the University Col- 
lege of Rbodesia and Nyasaland. Four of the 
papers were written during fieldwork and so 
are not necessarily the final: analysis of the 
topics concerned. However, as Mitchell claims, 
these papers “show a considerable advance... 
on empirical data on social networks at present 
available, and for this reason alone, irrespective 
of the intrinsic interest of the analyses them- 
selves . . , are worth publishing” (p. vi). 

The book is part of the growing, but still rel- 
atively small, literature on social network analy- 
sts (which I abbreviate to s.n.a.) as a technique 
rather than as a metaphorical concept. It will 
interest those involved with, or wishing to 
acquire some knowledge of, s.n.a.—including 
Africanists, micro-sociologists, and social an- 
thropologists. One paper by Kapferer will in- 
‘terest industrial sociologists. Readers acquainted 
with sociometry, small group studies, studies 
of communication, or, to a lesser extent, graph 
theory, and who have not previously delved 
into this type of analysis will not find them- 
selves on altogether unfamiliar ground. 

The papers vary in lucidity and in the detail 
and depth of analysis. As the editor admits, 
some discrepancies and differences of opinion 
between the papers are apparent. It is evident 
that there are problems of definition and con- 
ceptualisation to be sorted out, difficulties of 
data-gathering when dealing with larger-scale 


. -social worlds to be overcome, and analytical 


techniques to be refined. S.n.a. is still in the 
development stage, and the individual inves- 
tigator must make up his own mind where he 
stands in regard to the choice of terminology 
and definition and which aspects of the an- 
alysis are likely to be most fruitful for future 
use. 

The first two papers are methodological. 
Clyde Mitchell writes on the concept and use of 
social networks, while J. A. Barnes (who in 
1954 introduced into British studies the use of 
s.n.a.) gives an exposition on the “principal 
formal properties of networks of social rela- 
tions.” These papers are a must for anyone 
seriously interested in the use of s.n.a. The re- 
maining five papers use s.n.a. as an analytical 
technique applied to differing field studies. The 
application varies in detail and emphasis. Dif- 
ferent papers will interest different readers. 
Two papers by A. L. Epstein cover social net- 
work and urban social organisation, and gossip- 
norms and social networks. P. D. Wheeldon 
studies the operation of voluntary associations 
among Coloureds in relation to personal net- 
works in the political processes. B. Kapferer 
presents a detailed micro-analysis of the norms 
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and manipulation of relationships in a cell room 
on a Copperbelt mine. D. M. Boswell investi- 
gates the crisis of funeral and other arrange- 
ments: following death, in relation to the mobili- 
sation of the social network, while P. 
Harries-Jones is concerned with homeboy ties 
in political organisation in a Copperbelt town- 
ship. He also includes a brief appendix discuss- 
ing certain of A. C. Mayer’s conceptions. Not 
only do these five papers reflect the individual 
concepts of s.n.a. held by the investigators, but 
they offer insights into the different aspects of 
social life investigated. I was particularly in- 
terested in the insights gained by Kapferer in 
his study of the internal system of the cell 
room (which links back via Homans to Elton 
Mayo and his associates), and in Wheeldon’s 
study of an aspect of-a Coloured community 
in Zambia (which suggests rather different 
interpretations of certain phenomena from 
those given by Dickie-Clark in his study of 
marginality among Coloureds in Durban). 

At this stage in the development of s.na. 
one cannot expect a consistent, polished whole. 
The differences between authors, both in regard 
to application of the technique and to some ex- 
tent in conceptualisation, will serve a useful 
purpose in sparking off argument and further 
work. 


Tradiiston and Transttion in East Africa: Studies 
of the Tribal Element in the Modern Era, 
edited by P. H. Guuttver. Berkeley, Calif.: 
Univezsity of California Press, 1969. 378 pp. 
$7.00. 


Joan M. CAMPBELL 
California State College, Long Beach 


This book, a product of a seminar at the 
School cf African and Oriental Studies, Uni- 
versity af London, explores in thirteen papers 
the interrelationship of tribalism and moderni- 
zation in the multi-tribal new nations of Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanzania. A final paper on Somalia 
is included, presumably to illuminate their situ- 
ation by comparison with a neighboring uni- 
tribal nation. In each case, however, tribalism 
has been: both a unifying and particularizing 
factor. 

The book is presented in two parts. Part One 
is a series of general studies in which tribalism 
“s first likened to European nationalism (W. J. 
Argyle), and then discussed in relation: to 
politics {George Bennett), social and eco- 
nomic institutions (Tom Mboya), national 
language (W. H. Whitely), law (Eugene Cot- 
ran), and education (J. W. Tylor). Part Two 
consists of regional and case studies of tribal- 
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ism: the Gisu (J. S. La Fontaine); Eastern 
Uganda (Michael Twaddle); the Chagga (Kath- 
leen M. Stahl); the Arusha and Masai (P. H. 
Gulliver); in various special situations such as 
a tribal revolt (Kirsten Alnaes); in Kampala 
(D. J. Parkin); within a railroad workers’ union 
(R. D. Grillo); and in a traditional kingdom 
(H. F. Morris). Alnaes’ study of the Konzo 
revolt is methodologically interesting since she 
traces its history from a sequential analysis of 
the songs it inspired. 

Much consideration is given by several of the 
authors to the meaning of “tribe.” In his Intro- 
duction, Gulliver reviews their conclusions as 
well as those of other scholars to produce a 
working definition of “tribe” as a group of peo- 
ple who share both a territory and a distinctive 
culture. This group is not fixed; it can be re- 
duced to constituent groups, themselves defined 
sometimes as “tribes” and sometimes as “sub- 
tribes,” or expanded to larger groups, likewise 
dually defined to serve the occasion as “tribes” 
or “super-tribes.” 

The mutability of the tribal unit is a recur- 
rent theme in many of the essays. While tribes 
were in existence in East Africa when the Euro- 
pean (first the missionary, then the administra- 
tor) arrived, they were relatively unimportant, 
people generally considering themselves mem- 
bers of a community and of kin groups, rather 


‘than of a tribe. The outsider, partly due to a 


misreading of the situation and partly for ad- 
ministrative convenience—and also, according 
to Argyle, because of the “personal attachment 
of some European missionaries, administrators 
and anthropologists to ‘their’ tribes” (p. 51)— 


‘delineated (sometimes creating) and strength- 


ened various tribes. 

The influence of the outsider, not only on 
tribalism but on many aspects of these emerg- 
ing nations, is the most fascinating message of 
the book. Space restrictions dictate limiting ex- 
amples to the fate of Swahili in the different 
countries. In Tanganyika the Germans had 
made use of Swahili agents as local administra- 
tors throughout the territory. These agents dis- 
pensed their language along with their author- 
ity; its use was widespread when the new nation 
declared Swahili to be its lingua franca 
(Whitely, p. 110). Swahili is the indigenous 
language of coastal Kenyans, as it is of those of 


` Tanzania. But the version of Swahili which 
spread inland was not that of the tribal speakers © 


(Ki-Swahili), but rather that spoken by Euro- 
pean settlers (Ki-Settla) (p. 113). This ver- 
sion was too limited for adequate communication 
and too symbolic of foreign domination to be 
acceptable to other tribes. Since publication of 
this volume, however, the Kenya government, 


? 


on May 9, 1970, decreed that Swahili is to be- 
come the national language, effective Jan. 1, 
1972. In Uganda, Christian missionaries, estab- 
lished early in the colonial period, deliberately 
discouraged—through their near monopoly of 
education—the spread of Swahili as.the language 
of the rival Islamic faith. 

Other differences to be found among the three 
nations are due primarily to differences in their 
tribal make-up. Again, a single example, the 
relation of tribes to nationalism must suffice. 
In both Kenya and Uganda the national capital 
is located in the area of a dominant tribe. In 
Kenya this facilitated nationalism since the local 
Kikuyu were eager to further a nation in which 
they hoped to be the leading tribe. In Uganda 
this obstructed national unity as the local Ganda 
pressured for the independence of their separate 
state. In Tanzania, where the largest tribe, the 
Sukuma, is located remote from the capital, no 
one tribe exerted special influence. In fact, 
Bennett finds that, as a result of two concurrent 
politico-economic forces, “tribalism became sub- 
sumed in nationalism” (p. 81). The first of these 
forces, agricultural producers’ cooperative so- 
cieties, tended increasingly to cut across tribal 
boundaries; the second, a national political 
party, spread pan-tribally among people united 
in their opposition to oppressive government 
agricultural and resettlement schemes. 

This Tanzanian experience testifies to the im- 
portance of agriculture and its modernization in 
the history of emerging nationalism in East 
Africa, and in the lives of the East African 
people, roughly 90% of whom still earn their 
living by plant or animal husbandry. That this 
predominance of agriculture is only meagerly 
reflected in these essays is, in my judgment, the 
major fault of this book. President Nyerere of 
Tanzania evidently found similar fault with his 
country’s educational system as inherited from 
the British. In his “Statement of Education for 
Self Reliance” of 1967, he called for emphasis 
on agricultural education, both to aid economic 
development and to increase the common in- 
terésts and national identity of thé educated 


and the peasantry (Tyler, p. 173). 


Social Change in a Hostile Environment: The 
Crusaders’ Kingdom of Jerusalem, by AHARON 
Ben-Aau. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. 193 pp. $7.50, 


SAMIR KHALAF 
American University of Beirut, Lebanon 


This book is a lucid and fairly effective plea 
for a closer rapprochement between sociology 


£ 
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and history. Or at least it is a convincing proof 
that sociologists can render a bit more intelligi- 
ble the incoherent diversity often inherent in 
historical events and processes. Ben-Ami treats 
the confrontation of the Crusaders’ Kingdom 
of Jerusalem with Islamic societies of the 12th 
century as an instance of a transplanted society 
in a hostile environment. He handles the case 
study so that it almost takes the form of a 
controlled experiment: a causal connection is 
established between a changing independent 
variable (inter-societal system) and a dependent 
variable (social structure) while other factors 
are held constant. 

The book is-conveniently organized: to sepa- 
rate fact from analysis, historical chapters are 
always followed by analytical and theoretical 
elaborations. For the uninitiated reader in cru- 
sade history (e.g., this reviewer), the historical 
chapters are slightly tedious. The analytical 
chapters, however, have much to offer, particu- 
larly to students of social change and political 
modernization. The author is aware of the 
theoretical limitations of a case study and cau- 
tions the reader not to draw broad generaliza- 
tions regarding general theories of social change. 
As he says, “A case study cannot establish or 
disprove a theory. It can only contribute em- 
pirical generalizations suggesting some theoreti- 
cal import” (p. 178). In fact, three theoretical 
questions.are considered by the author (p. 16): 


`~ What kind of change occurs when a social sys- 


tem is transplanted into a new political environ- 
ment? What happens to traditional institutions 
under such conditions when adaptational tenden- 
cies are incongruent with the new social order? 
How does a given type of international system 
act and react to.a newly introduced factor which 
disrupts its balance? 

Ben-Ami begins with a brief survey of some 
of the leading theorists of social change, from 
Ibn Khaldun to Parsons via the classic tradition. 
In Chapter 3, some of the problems associated 
with transplantation and interlinkage are ana- 
lyzed in terms of “institutional lags” and “in- 
novative functions.” The lags result from con- 
servative application of past culture to a new 
international setting, and innovative functions 
represent adaptational efforts by a social move- 
ment to overcome resistance to institutional 
‘change. Three such innovative tendencies, all 
marked by sharp departures from the existing 
social order, are discussed: (1) efforts to attract 
Christian Syrians of all sects to settle in the 
Kingdom; (2) commercial and maritime devel- 
opment; and (3) the development of frontier 
communities of religio-military orders: In Chap- 
ter 5, analysis shifts to a.consideration. of the 
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three basic induced functions of the international 
system: (1) the mutual reinforcement of a spirit 
of holy wars, crusades, and fihads; (2) a grow- 
ing tendency to monarchical centralization; and 
(3) the appearance of charismatic movements. 

On the whole, Ben-Ami does a creditable job. 
His conceptual scheme, though not entirely 
novel, is helpful, but its application is occa- 
sionally marred by a few gaps. For example, he 
speaks of a “dialectical connection between in- 
ternational relations and stratification” (p. 180), 
but does not convincingly demonstrate how this 
connection- manifests itself or what form it 
takes. He also fails to answer the more relevant 
question regarding the conditions under which 
the fusion of roles (in this instance, the knight 
and monk roles in the feudal Kingdom of 
Jerusalem) became necessary and functional. 
We are, for example, repeatedly told that when 
a knight is converted from a “vassal” to a 
“brotter” the basis of action shifts from “self- 
seeking cooperation to self-sacrificing effort”; 
but we are not told under what conditions this 
fusion of religio-military orders takes place. 
This hes important implications for the con- 
ceptual relevance of role fusion as a form of 
social change, and certainly more than just a 
passing hint would have been welcome. Since 
the religio-military orders such as the Templars 
and Hospitallers were:-the most far-reaching in- 
struments of social change in the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, the analysis would certainly have 
benefited from a more elaborate discussion of 
the social organization, interna] structure, re- 
cruitment, and socialization processes of the 
orcers. Finally, the author’s inference that the 
Sufi orders and the religio-military orders of 
Templars and Hospitallers share a lot in com- 
mon (p. 185) is questionable. A recent study 
(S. M. Stern, “The Constitution of the Islamic 
City” in A. H. Hourani and S. M. Stern, eds., 
The Islamic City) provides historical  evi- 
dence which suggests that neither in form nor 
in function could the Sufi orders have resembled 
the orders created by the Crusaders. 

The reader cannot but be impressed by the 
striking parallels between the Crusaders’ King- 
dom of Jerusalem and the present state of 
Israel. In many instances the same ‘perspective 
—of institutional lags and induced functions, 
the diffusion of cultural elements, and the in- 
ternally functional but externally dysfunctional 
institutions—may be appropriately employed ‘to 
assess the viability of a “transplant” in a hostile 
environment. Just as then, the “ill-advised at- 
tack on Damascus only encouraged more Islamic 
jibads, which further aided Nur-ad-Din in the 
unification of Syria” (p. 131); the contemporary 
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analogies, I am afraid, are too apparent to be 
‘overlooked: 


Rural Sociology in India, by A. R. DESAL 
Fourth Edition, Bombay, India: Sea! Prak- 
ashan, 1969. 986 pp. Rs. 60. 


IRVING A, SPAULDING 
University of Rhode Island 


This volume is a commentary on contem- 
porary India, its historic development, and its 
problems for future change. Desai, author and 
editor, has compiled information from sources 
as diverse as the Journal of American Folklore 
and the Fourth International No. 12, while 
making use of articles drawn from a wide range 
of social science studies and government docu- 
ments. He states simply that the design of social 


order in changing India “requires to be com- 


prehended” (page vi). 

Part I, “Introduction to Rural Sociology in 
India,” provides an orientation to India in terms 
largely of the concepts and categories used in 


American rural sociology. Part IL, “Readings in - 


Rural Sociology in India,” elaborates the analy- 
sis and commentary on the past, the present, 
and the possible future of rural India. Running 
through Part II are a fundamental theme and a 
cogent question. The theme is the transition 
from noncommercial agrarian regional societies 
of villages united under feudal governments, to 
a commercial nation which is partially indus- 
trialized and urbanized. The question is whether 
it is possible—and, if possible, necessary or 


desirable—for an Asiatic nation to modernize 


with the same developments in social structure 
which have characterized the modernization of 
European and American nations. Will, then, 
ultimate developments in India be toward a pre- 
dominance of private capitalism or of state 
capitalism (Capitalism or Socialism)? 

Desai’s focus is on the relationship of village 
community structures to the national econamy 
and government, and their adjustment to pro- 
grams of modernization which are national in 
scope. A pervading impression is conveyed that 
modernization programs have failed, at least in 


part, since they have not put benefits, including 


economic and political‘power, in the hands of 


persons of low status in village communities: 


Land reform, cooperatives, administration, re- 
vival of aversion of the traditional village 
panchayat, community development programs, 
and social movements seem to have had little 
success. 

- Current status and power structures, however, 
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are regarded as reflecting the inroads of British 
colonialism on the ancient non-commercial 
Indian villages with communal ownership of 
land, with strong family ties, with status and 
caste systems built to a great extent on occupa- 
tional differences, and with the overseeing feudal 
governments. Into this setting the British intro- 
duced concepts of individual property, money, 
money-lending, absentee landlordism and rental 
systems which provided revenue for the British, 
credit and commercialism, wage payments for 
artisan’s skill, and laws and a judiciary which 
supplanted those of the villages. On the basis 
of new criteria of status, a class system began 
developing in a manner which sometimes coin- 
cided with caste hierarchy and sometimes did 
not; in addition, villages were deprived of their 
traditional isolation and were brought into con- 
tact with other villages and the outside world 
to an extent previously unknown. It is in the 
context of this contemporary village community 
that attempts are being made to effect moderni- 
zation programs. The above comments about 
village communities are not made to minimize 
the: significance of tribal people, who, outside 
the institutional structures’ of villages and cities, 
also have not benefitted from programs of 
modernization. 

Even though impressed by Desai’s breadth 
of perspective and concern, I am intrigued 
by the implications of his statement that the 
design of the changing social order “requires to 
be comprehended,” the repeated implication 
and statement that nationwide programs for 
modernization have failed, and the concern ex- 
pressed for theories of agrarian development. 
The combination suggests to me an innuendo 
to the effect that the programs of the Congress 
Party have produced no favorable results ac- 
cording to the criteria used here, so that perhaps 
something different should be tried. If my in- 
terpretation is correct, the perspective can be 
understood on the basis of the nation’s long 
experience in a colonial system, its geographic 
location and position among. nations which 
make having a “mixed economy” economically 
advantageous and politically judicious, strong 
feelings of nationalism among leaders, and in- 
tensity of motivation to modernize, at least up 
to a point. Under these circumstances one can 
but wonder about the extent to which this per- 
spective on the future of rural India is influenced 
by fact and fantasy about an ancient village 
community, mingled with the realities of invest- 
ment and accumulation of capital, dreams of © 
equal opportunity and the elimination of ex- 
ploitation, and the anticipation of reaching a 
“take-off” period of self-sustaining economic 
growth, . 
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Land and Soctal Change in East Nepal: A Study 
of Hindu-Tribal Relations, by LIONEL CAP- 
LAN. Berkeley, Calif. University of California 
Press, 1970, 224 pp. $6.00. 


Girt Ray GUPTA 
Western Illinois University 


The research on which this book is based 
was conducted in 1964-65 on the theme of 
Hindu dominance, and alienation of the native 
population of Limbu tribesmen in East Nepal, 
a Himalayan kindgdom. Caplan has not chosen 
a fresh ground, for the theme has been con- 
sidered by many earlier students of tribal prob- 
blems, eg., S. C. Roy, Verrier Elwin, Bose, 
Furer-Haimendorf, and Ghurye. The author sug- 
gests that mutual transmission of cultural ele- 
ments between the native and the alien groups 
does not tell the whole story of the interactions 
between the two groups. He calls to the reader’s 
attention the dimension of change in the owner- 
ship of land occupied by the “so called” alien 
groups, which has threatened tribal economy 
and led to cultural annihilation. 

To support his arguments the author traces 
the history of the last two centuries and en- 
deavors to demonstrate that the history of east 
Nepal is shadowed with a perpetual conflict 
between the Hindus, particularly Brahmans, 
and the Limbu tribesmen. In seven chapters 
` Caplan provides a brief history of the region 
and discusses the distribution of land and popu- 
lation, government land policy and its impact on 
the Limbus, the ability of Brahmans to manipu- 
late resources, the role of cleavages, factions 
and panchayat, and the feeble attempts and 
future of the Limbu political movement. 

The particular value of this book lies in the 
penetrating and highly sophisticated analysis of 
counterpoise between different segments of east 
Nepalese society. Though Caplan suggests that 
there exists an ongoing confrontation and “‘alien- 
ation of the natives,” there are several instances 
which support the theory that there has been 
mutual exchange in economic and political 
spheres in spite of cultural distinctions among 
the groups. It is interesting to note that, while 
the rest of the groups, excluding Limbus, are 
influenced by senscritizatson, Caplan thinks that 
the Limbus have resisted emulative tendencies 
only for one reason: vested economic interest 
in their traditional kepat land. The Limbus are 
a majority tribal group in a region infused with 
a great degree of identity and social soli- 
darity, while other tribes are not, and perhaps 
they are aware that Brahminical values are op- 
posed to their own. Consciousness of this vul- 
nerability has again reinforced their own values. 
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The author does not go into the issue of the 
opposing contentions or whether the tribals 
should be saved from the outside or alien cul- 
tures or should be completely assimilated, but 
he clearly demonstrates how economic exploita- 
tion of a native people by an alien group leads 
to the creation of an unbridgeable gap between 
impecunious clients and powerful impostors. 

What is valuable about the book is not so 
much the author’s main thesis and the material 
he has gathered to substantiate it, but his analy- 
sis of the problem, and particularly his incisive 
historical approach to the problem. The situa- 
tion he describes is not uncommon to the rest 
of South Asia, and it is in this sense that the 
study contributes to a framework that can be 
tested in other areas. 

The book is highly readable, and offers much 
informétion with economy and insight. How- 
ever, professionals interested in Nepalese so- 
ciety are better referred to recent works by 
professors Furer-Haimendorf and Hitchcock. 


Dimensions of Urben Social Structure: The 
Sociat Areas of Melbourne, Australia, by 
F. Lancaster Jones. Buffalo, N. Y.: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1969. 149 pp. $8.00. 


BARBARA HocKEY KAPLAN 
The American University 


In this statistical study of Melbourne, F. 
Lancaster Jones, a sociologist at the National 
University, uses census tract data to map the 
social structure of the city in 1961, building 
on the work of Shevsky and his associates. A 
major aim of the study was to test the useful- 
ness of socio-economic status, household com- 
position, and ethnicity in analysing factors 
affecting the social differentiation and stratifica- 
tion oi the city and the “processes by which 
socially differentiated population groups come 
to be residentially segregated.” Jones also. hoped 
to provide a basis jor urban planning and to 
identify determinants of social problems, po- 
litical behavior, and group membership. He 
bases his use of ecological data for the analysis 
of the structure and process of social interac- 
tion on the work ot Lazarsfeld, Kendall, and 
Menzel on the relation between individual and 
collective properties. He sees residential areas 
as “salient environments within which many 
important relationships occur,” which can then 
be studied with individual data. 

The main findings are these: (1) There is no re- 
lation between the socio-economic status of an 
area and its degree of familism. Familism—~“rel- 
atively many private houses, young children, 
high fertility and dependency ratios, low work 
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force participation, few old people and un- 
married adults’—resembles one of the stages 
of famliy life in Rossis Why Families Move, 
cited by Jones. This finding might have been 
altered if length of residence in the census area 
could have been used to clarify socio-economic 
mobility in these areas. (2) The areas vary 
considerably in ethnic and religious character- 
istics (which Jones combines), but exhibit three 
distinct distributions—Southern European and 
recent immigrant, Northwestern European, and 
large proportion Jewish. (3) Ethnicity and 
familism are related inversely. Immigrants set- 
tle disproportionately in transitional zones with 
few children: (Does he mean that there are 
many immigrant children who get averaged 
out with the few non-immigrant children in 
an area analysis?) (4) The negative relation- 
ship between ethnicity and socio-economic 
status is stronger than the others. 

The study is a valuable effort to exploit cen- 
sus information in a new area and link it 
theoretically to major work in population re- 
search. The nature of the data imposes severe 
restrictions on the analysis, as the author rec- 
ognizes. The census units are not social en- 
tities—they have no names, no functional iden- 
tity. Are they, in fact, “salient environments”? 
Lack of systematic data for another time-period 
limits process analysis and adds to the static, 
taxonomic quality of the book. It calls to mind 
de Jouvenel’s “tactile agnosia” where one can 
have all the information on, say, a pencil, 
and not recognize it. Melbourne, where this 
reviewer spent twenty years, would have re- 
mained terra incognita but for the use of 
proper names. History from other sources is 
used to illustrate but not to analyse. For ex- 
ample, confinement of Jewish refugees from 
Europe to their residential areas after curfew 
during World War II affected their settlement 
patterns, a fact Jones ignores. 

Now that this useful research is reported, the 
book remains to be written by someone who 
can say it with figures. Finding the essential 
ones now is more tedious a task than a field 
study of ethnicity in Arlington Nationa] Ceme- 
tery. 


Principles of Inductive Rural Soctology, by T. 
Lynn SMITH and Paur E. Zorr, Jr. Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: F. A. Davis Co., 1970. 558 pp. 
$9.95. 

Franx N. PETERSON 
University of Puget Sound 


Because this book is written for college stu- 
dents and: persons planning agricultural policies 
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throughout the world, the authors’ general ob- 
jective “has been to give due consideration to 
all scientific approaches that bear upon the 
feld and to assemble from the most reliable 
sources pertinent facts, significant tested hy- 
potheses, and inductively derived theoretical 
generalizations relative to the social relations 
among those who make up rural populations” 
(Preface). A massive amount of information 
is brought together in a logical and coherent 
form; and, while hypotheses and generalizations 
are elaborated, it is difficult to tell whether 
the generalizations govern the selection of the 
data reported or are derivations from the many 
empirical studies available. Nevertheless, it is 
a significant compilation of material in rural 
sociology and has useful applications as well 
in the general field of sociology. 

The book begins with a superficial introduc- 
tion to the scientific study of rural society, 
but moves to a concise history of rural sociol- . 
ogy and a treatment of new research interests 
developed since World War II, e.g., health 
and medical services, diffusion of agricultural 
practices, aging and retirement, suburbaniza- 
tion, and rural society in other lands. Various 
characteristics of rural populations are pre- 
sented which show the continued numerical 
dominance of rural people in spite of the at- 
tention accorded: urbanization and industrializa- 
tion in sociological literature. Though the refer- 
encing is generally adequate, there are some 
gaps. For example, in discussing the effect of 
rhythmic rural work cycles, such statements 
as “such a distribution of working periods ex- 
erts a profound influence upon the personalities 
of the individuals concerned” (p. 25) are left 
without supporting data. The authors present 
a typical analysis of the occupational structure 
of the rural community (pp. 58-61); while’ 
accurate as far as it goes, a more comprehen- 
sive measure of the impact of the rural enter- 
prise in a complex social system needs to 
include occupations directly related to agricul- 
ture, such as processing plants for farm prod- 
ucts, wholesale and retail distribution outlets, 
and farm input production (e.g., commercial 
fertilizers and farm implements). 

The material on- social ecology, organization, 
and structure in rural society represents both 
the major contribution of the book and the 
most useful insights about rural society. 
Throughout the book the contrasts between the 
family farm and the large estate holdings are 
used in analyzing forms of settlement, land 
tenure, social differentiation, and rural institu- 
tions. The authors have updated family farm 
concepts and definitions (p. 186) and used the 
data from comparative studies of farm holdings 
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‘to support their conclusions on many of the 
topics. For example, trends in- social stratifica- 
tion are related to the substantial decrease in 
the extent to which land ownership is the basis 
for wealth, power, and social prestige, the 
general disrepute of latsfundia in Latin America, 
the impact of urbanization on the landed estate 
and the two-class social stratification system, 
the mechanization of agriculture, and the voices 
of agrarian reform (pp. 284-288). A strong 
case is made for the social benefits of the 
family farm as an economic unit. What may 
not be justified, at least on the basis of the 
data presented, is the optimistic judgment made 
about the future of the family farm: “During 
the last century, various factors have been 
chipping away at the entrenched position of 
the large landed estate; and in the decades 
- ahead, the forces promoting a transition to 
family sized farms are likely to be even more 
potent than they are at present” (p. 205). 
Whether or not changes in customs and tradi- 
tion, mechanization, increases in levels of edu- 
cation and living, and all the other related 
variables will act in concert to produce the 
results predicted is still a matter of conjec- 
ture. 

In the area of rural institutions, data are 
made current; but trends and interpretations 
of those data follow closely the conclusions 
reached much earlier by Taylor, Kolb, deS. 
Brunner, and Smith himself in his earlier 
works. This appears to suggest that there is 
considerable consistency in the developmental 
changes taking place in rural institutions. How- 
ever, it might also indicate a need for new 


questions and new data in institutional analysis. 


itself. Within the institution of marriage, the 
authors treat romantic love under the topic 
of “marriage by capture,” certainly a unique 
suggestion. One of the best analyses is found 
in the area of political institutions and local 
government, where the interrelationships be- 
tween large land holdings, illiteracy, and debil- 
ity of local government are explored. 

The final material in the book deals with 
social processes within rural society. Competi- 
tion, cooperation, conflict, homogenization, ac- 
commodation, and other processes are discussed 
in reference to economic, racial, institutional, 
town-country, and social class relationships. The 
work concludes with observations about the 
future of agricultural people throughout the 
world. The dominant theme is “what is per- 
haps the single most important feature of rural 
areas everywhere—sociocultural change” (p. 
491). In order to direct this change to the 
well-being of rural people, the authors state 
that “in the last analysis, only comprehensive 
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development of sociological fact and . theory 
. . . can form the basis upon which adequate 
state and national policies can be established” 
(p. 498). A comprehensive bibliography of over 
600 books and articles adds to .the work’s 
usefulness as’ a reference volume.’ 


Automation and Behaviour: A Social Psycho- 
logical Study, by J. K. CHADWICK-JONES. 
New York: Wiley-Interscience, 1969. 168 pp. 
$8.95. 

Larry M. PERKINS 
Oklahoma State University 


This book reports a study, using 1956 and 
1967 data, of the attitudes and behavior of 
a select group of English steel workers, many 
of whom voluntarily shifted in the interim to 
a new steel mill which made use of the latest 
in automated equipment. Five of the fourteen 
chapters describe working conditions and social 
organization in the pre-automated plant. The 
remaining chapters analyze the reaction of the | 
workers to their new plant facilities, 

Open-ended interviews and observational 
methods were used to gather data for stratified 
samples of 47 operators before the move to 
the new plant and 51 workers in the post- 
automated phase of the study. Data analysis 
consisted primarily of percentage distributions 
based on responses to questions dealing with 
variables such as degree of boredom, job satis- 
faction, and degree of informal worker contacts 
outside the factory. Chadwick-Jones was able 
to establish that the workers experienced a 
shift in attitudes as a result of the new plant 
setting. Unfortunately, no theory or hypotheses 
were proposed to give direction to the study. 
Thus, the research could best be characterized 
as a case study in technological change. 

Social organization in the pre-automated fac- 
tory setting was structured around work teams 
seeming to have high morale, acceptance of 
the incentive system for personal advance- 
ment, and understanding of the work process. 
These factors were diminished in the automated 
factory with an apparent rise in boredom and 
alienation. The author is reluctant to speak of 
the value issue related to sacrificing one well- 
defined set of human work relationships in favor 
of a seemingly more shallow.set of interper- 
sonal work relations. His study demonstrates 
all too well the lip service paid to the view 
that tecanology serves man. At one point the 
statement is made that: 


Interviewees’ opinions revealed that their es- 
tablished expectations and behavioural: standards 
were inappropriate to the present situation, Less 
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commitment was required to team exchanges and 
relationships but -less support -was.afforded, and 
the latter might Have been especially useful to 
the individual in conditions of large changes in 
the job environment. Following on from this as- 
sumption it could be questioned whether: the 
technical reorganization should have -been per- 
mitted to disrupt existing group behaviour. This 
raises the general question of whether such forms 
could be included for design forecasting in expli- 
cit and measurable terms. If this could be done a 
significant contribution to planning might be the 
formulation of an optimal structure for the pri- 
mary group (p. 128). 


However, the author is reluctant to follow 
through and speak to the theoretical and prac- 
tical issues involved in minimizing personal and 
social costs of technological reorganization. 

This book would be useful for supplemen- 
tary reading in sociology courses with an in- 
dustrial and organizational emphasis, though it 
is inconceivable that many copies will sell at 
the price set. 


Automation, Alienation, and Anomie, edited by 
Simon Marcson. New York: Harper and 
Row, 1970. 479 pp. Paperbound. $6.95. 


.Jon M. SHEPARD 
University of Kentucky 


The flood of literature on the effects of auto- 
mation has been reduced considerably since 
the scare of the 1950’s, when social and eco- 
nomic analysts were forecasting massive tech- 
nologically induced unemployment and dehu- 
manized “automatic” workplaces. From the 
fields of sociology, social psychology, econom- 
ics, and business administration, Marcson has 
assembled a reader containing 28 relatively 
sober selections on the nature and consequences 
of automation, calling attention to a subject 
often neglected in a prospering economy and 
documenting the moot nature of assertions re- 
garding the dire economic and social conse- 
quences predicted for the “new technology.” 

The book’s title, which suggests a focus on 
the social-psychological effects of automated 
technology, misrepresents its content. The read- 
ings are arranged under six general topics, only 
the last .of which corresponds to the implied 
theme. In the first five sections various impor- 
tant topics receive attention:. the nature and 
development of. automated technology; the im- 
pact -of automation on manual workers, otfice 


employees, and the organization; the implica- . 


tions of automation for. collective bargaining 
and white-collar unionism; and the relationships 


_ between automated technology, employment 


levels, and manpower planning. 
Only one selection (Faunce, “Automation and 
the Division of Labor”) links automation and 


alienation, and it does not appear in the con- 
cluding section. This may be due- to--the 
emphasis of the final section on the the- 
sis that technological development intensi- 
fies alienation. By contrast, “Automation and 
the Division of Labor,” which contains distinc- 
tions among craft, mechanized, and automated 
technologies, suggests that, while mechanization 
increases alienation, automation reduces it. Two 
segments from Robert Blauner’s Ahenation and 
Freedom appear, but the part of his study dem- 
onstrating that workers in automation produc- 
tion systems are less alienated than those under 
mass production technology is omitted. A re- 
lationship between technology and alienation 
is not difficult to find in the literature; but 
it is mass production technology, not automa- 
tion, which appears to be the culprit. Marcson 
is able to establish alienation as a by-production 
of “automation” by failing to distinguish be- 
tween mechanization and automation, a differ- 
entiation he makes in other places in the book, 
as do several of the authors. It is unfortunate 
that a book on automation and alienation, when 
it touches on the subject, focusses instead on 
mass production technology and alienation, 
especially when some additional literature on 
this question exists. 

At the outset Marcson offers a reason why 
this volume could not be entirely devoted to 
the social psychological consequences of auto- 
mation: these most likely to investigate this 
area (i.e., sociologists, psychologists, and social 
psychologists) have left the field open to econ- 
omists, who have provided a wealth of literature 
on the impact of automation on such matters 
as unemployment, management innovations, 
and occupational changes. As a result, relation- 
ships between automation and its social psycho- 
logical correlates have not been widely re- 


searched, Nevertheless, Marcson’s book will be - 


an asset to anyone interested in the nature of 
automation and its diverse consequences; it 
clearly fills a gap in the literature which has 
been widening. 


Organizational Behavior: Theory and Applica- 
tion, by WrLt1aM Foote Wuyte. Homewood, 
Il.: Richard D. Irwin, 1969. 807 pp. College 
price, $10.50. 


Organizational Behaviour, by Joe KELLY. Home- 
wood, Hl.: Richard D. Irwin, 1969. 666" Pp. 
College price, $9.95. 

J. Rex ENOCH 
Memphis State University . 


Despite the amount of material published in 
the social sciences today, there are relatively 
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few instances of books of the same title. To 
have two books of the same name put out by 
the same publisher in the same year is even 
more unusual. But the similarity of these two 
books scarcely extends past their titles. Since 
both books are concerned with the same general 
area of investigation, they of necessity make 
reference to some of the same significant sources 
in their area of analysis, but the ways they 
use the information vary considerably. Kelly, 
in concentrating on theoretically significant em- 
pirical research relevant to an understanding of 
‘organizational behavior, succeeds in integrating 
this information with his own research and in 
developing meaningful empirically based. gen- 
eralizations. Whyte mentions the work of others 
when it relates to his own, since the bulk of 
his book reports case studies from his own 
research. For this reason (as well as others 
to be mentioned), Kelly’s book more nearly 
accomplishes the goal of assembling the knowl- 
edge available in this area so that the reader 
can grasp where we are, where the gaps are, 
and what we need to know. 

Kelly, an organizational psychologist, has 
skillfully managed to introduce policy con- 
cerns without the book’s disintegrating into a 
treatise on “how to have a happy organization.” 
The audience for which much of this is intended 


` is indicated in the section of the book enti- 


tled “Applications,” which deals with “Execu- 
tive Recruitment and Selection,” “Sensitivity 
Training,” and “Management Education... .” 
The value of this for sociologists depends on 
particular orientations and interests. 

For most sociologists, the significant contribu- 
tions of this book lie in the first six or eight 
chapters. The first three chapters trace the 
movement from industrial psychology to human 
relations to organizational behaviour. The object 
of his approach is an understanding of “man- 
in-organizations-in-a-social-environment.” He 
states: “Thus this field of inquiry about busi- 
ness behavior, which started as industrial psy- 
chology with the emphasis on improving the 
éficiency of the operator, which then in tum 
gave way to human relations within which the 
need to provide a satisfactory social environ- 
ment became supreme, is now largely concerned 
with developing the optimal organization where 
the efficient can be reconciled with the human” 
(p. 23). 


Kelly emphasizes the necessity of an inter- 


disciplinary approach to the study of organi- 
zational behaviour, and develops a “Framework 
for the Study of Organizational Behaviour” in 
Chapter 6 which brings together materials de- 
veloped in the preceding chapters. This concep- 
tual framework is consistent with traditional 
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concerns of organizational sociologists (e.g., 
roles, small group behavior, bureaucratic struc- 
tures, formal and informal organization). Also 
included at the end of each chapter is an 
analytical glossary of major terms introduced 
within that chapter. . 

The book is comprehensive, readable, and 
academically sound. Its relevance for social 
scientists in general extends its applicability. 
For an industrial sociologist, its weakness lies 
in its omission of any real concern with labor- 
management relations. The author contends 
that unions are losing support in both the 
United Kingdom and the United States “mainly 
because of the rise of meritocracy but also 
because of the trade unions’ abuse of their 
powers” (p. 126). Given the orientation of 
the book, it is understandable why the author 
does not devote extensive time to an analysis 
of the labor movement, but to make such a 
broad generalization and then virtually ignore 
the topic weakens the author’s recognition of 
the need to see the “organization-in-the-social- 
environment.” 

On the other hand, Whyte, well-known to 
industrial sociologists, devotes a significant seg- 
ment of his rather extensive book to the analy- 
sis of labor organizations. This section suffers 
from the same problems which plague the rest 
of the book-—i.e., a too-detailed account of 
numerous case studies concealing rather than 
enhancing the point being made. 

Whyte’s contributions to the field of sociology 
are not at issue here; the question is whether 
this book makes any significant contribution to 
the analysis of organizational behavior? The 
book is a revision of his Men at Work (1961). 
Nineteen chapters are completely new and seven 
others are substantively new or major revisions 
of the earlier work, leaving only seven of the 
thirty-three chapters in this latest volume that 
appear to be similar to chapters in the origi- 
nal work. However, one who has read very 
much of Whyte’s work would probably feel 
that he has read some of this before. Whyte 
not only continues to draw on his classic 
studies of Street Corner Society and the 
restaurant industry, but his conceptual frame- 
work á la Homans is well-known (and is 
the same as that used in Men at Work). His 
style makes for rather laborious reading be- 
cause of the extensive description of particular 
situations and personalities, most of which were 
investigated by Whyte himself. Whyte suggests, 
as the first characteristic of a useful theoretical 
system, the importance of parsimony (p. 87); 
it is interesting and unfortunate that the elabo- 
ration of his “parsimonious” system in this 
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book is so tedious that it often takes away 
from what he is trying to emphasize. 

On the positive side, the book is most com- 
prehensive and covers a wider range of topics 
of concern to sociologists than does Kelly’s. 
The first three chapters are cogent and con- 
cise treatments of historical, theoretical, and 
methodological concerns. Whyte gives consid- 
erable attention to the dynamics of industrial 
organization—i.e., its adaptation to its social 
and economic environment and changes within 
the organizational structure. As reference ma- 
terial in these and other areas, the book could 
be very useful, though its utility as a college 
textbook is questionable. For this purpose Kelly 
is more applicable despite its limitations. Kelly’s 
limitations are a result of his academic orienta- 
tion, while Whyte’s are a result of his style. 


Organizations, edited by Josep A. LITTERER. 
Second Edition. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1969. Volume I: Structure and Behav- 
ior. 498 pp. Volume II: Systems, Control and 
Adaptation. 417 pp. Clothbound, $9.95 each. 
Paperbound, $4.95 each. 


CHARLES L. MULFORD 
GERALD E. KLONGLAN 
Iowa State University 


Litterer explains that this edition is presented 
in two volumes in order to examine a number 
of topics more intensively and to include “con- 
trol” and “systems” as separate topics. The 
topics and readings in Volume I are designed 
to focus upon the basic structures of organiza- 
tions and upon the way “the parts (structures) 
move and do something in a fixed and deter- 
mined way,” ie., focusing upon organizations 
in the simple steady state. The topics and 
readings in Volume IJ are concerned with cy- 
bernetic control, i.e., the capacity to control 
operations to achieve an end within a “closed” 
system, although there is no neglect of the 
organization as a semi-open system which adapts 
to its environments. Most of the readings re- 
tained from the first edition now appear in 
Volume I, while the additions are presented 
primarily in Volume I. 

This collection of the er important writ- 
ings on organizations” is intended to be used 
in “advanced undergraduate or graduate level 
courses, or by the interested business or gov- 
ernment executive.” Apparently more of the 
readings were selected for the latter reason, as 
there is a strong emphasis on readings which 


relate to business organizations, knowledge for 
executives, and “human relations.” The quality 
and depth of Litterer’s introductory passages 
are uneven, but good enough to enable one 
to use one or both of the volumes as the 
primary reading for an advanced undergraduate 
course. 

It would be preferable if more of the 49 
readings in Volume I related more specifically 
to those Etzioni calls “lower participants.” The 
study of lower participants is a relatively ne- 
glected task, especially in non-business type set- 
tings and in formal voluntary organizations. 
Few of the readings relate to the impact of 
recruitment selectivity on the organization or 
to factors which may affect the commitment 
of lower participants, such as socialization and, 
communication. We share Etzioni’s view that 
it is at the level of lower participants that 
organizations differ most, and that a comparative 
analysis of organizations will be most fruitful 
in the long run. 

We are more pleased with Volume JI. The 
“external” aspects of organizations are cur- 
rently receiving much attention. Litterer has 
selected 31 readings which relate to (1) general 
systems; (2) systems properties of organizations 
in the steady state; (3) organizations as open 
systems; (4) equilibrium, feedback, and con- 
trol; and (5) adaptation, growth, and conflict. 
These topics are applicable to most organiza- 
tions, and the readings seem to be more gen- 
erally applicable and less oriented toward the 
business firm. 

Either of these excellent volumes can stand 
on its own merit. We expect that they will be 
widely adopted and come to be known as basic 
readers. 


Power in Organizations, edited by Mayer N. 
ZaLD. Nashville, Tenn: Vanderbilt Univers- 
ity Press, 1970. 336 pp. $10.00. 


Epna E. RAPHAEL 
Pennsylvania State University 


This book is composed of the papers and 
comments prepared for a conference held at 
Vanderbilt University in 1969. A title such as 
‘Working Papers on Power in Organizations” 
would have been more appropriate, since it 
would clearly convey the particular contribu- 
tion made by the volume and thus differentiate — 
it from numerous currently available sociological 
readers and treatises on this and related sub- 
jects. As an encounter with problems and 
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models for the study of power in organizations, 
this volume also has an exploratory quality, 
one of its important merits. Within the bounds 
of a few hundred pages, contrasts in levels of 
’ theoretical perspective and methodology draw 
attention to many issues and problems and. to 
some of the hazards that attend study in this 
area. The volume thus tends to sharpen the 
reader’s critical faculties. 

Among papers which report findings of 
studies currently in progress, those of Bucher, 
Goldner, Blau, and Perrow seem particularly 
interesting. The Bucher and Goldner papers 
are reports of case studies. The Blau and 
Perrow papers report comparative studies. Di- 
vergent findings in the reports of Bucher and 
Goldner suggest new lines of inquiry and direct 
attention to difficulties which may attend in- 
terchangeable use of concepts specifically de- 
signed for either inter-organizational or intra- 
’ organizational studies, but not for both. While 
Bucher refers to an inter-organization approach, 
she is concerned primarily with the distribution 
of power within the structure of the separate 
professional medical units of a large medical 
school. Goldner looks more closely at relations 
between the industrial relations staff and other 
units which compose a multicompany industrial 
corporation. One wonders if the marked col- 
legial structure characteristic of the distribu- 
tion of power within units of the medical school 
faculty is not to some extent a function of the 
_ great power available to the elite position in 
an hierarchical organization of health-education 
services. Goldner’s industrial relations staff, 
clearly not an elite but instead bound on one 
side by obligations to numerous units higher in 
the management hierarchy and on the other 
by the unpredictability of demands from labor 
. unions, resorts internally to a bureaucratic 
rather than a collegial structure of power. The 
bureaucratic structure is a defense against 
incursions upon its distinctive organizational 
position as a staff with some autonomy due to 
expertise. A bureaucratic hierarchical structure 
assures uniformity of rulings across dispersed 
industrial relations units and increases the 
security of the position of staff expert. 

The papers by Blau and Perrow are instruc- 
tive for different reasons. In the Blau paper 
this reader is struck not so much by the findings, 
part of a major effort in the comparative 
: study of large samples of organizations, as by 
the intriguing fact that it portends a time 
when the field of organizational studies will be 
both theoretically and methodologically rigorous. 
In his report of findings from a preliminary 
analysis of survey data, Perrow displays amazing 
candor in describing some of the difficulties 
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which attend a comparative study of the dis- 
tribution of power among basic units of in- 
dustrial firms. Indeed, his study almost founders 
over such a detail as the small size ‘of his 
sample of organizations. 

The more theoretical papers in the volume are 
as diverse as the research papers. Zald’s dis- 
cursive think-piece is as illuminating in its own 
way as Pondy’s limited mathematical model. 
Each of these papers offers the reader new 
insights and demonstrates the potential existence 
of new avenues of inquiry. Zald’s paper is an 
ingenious exploration into combining the frames 
of reference of the political and economic 
sciences with the interactional approach of 
sociology. Because Zald rather freely mixes 
theoretical materials at various levels of gen- 
eralization with more empirical findings, the 
theoretical issues developed are sometimes 
blurred. Unfortunately Pondy’s paper tends to 
perpetuate that formal organization theory 
which already is heavily weighted by business 
models of operations. Some of the papers by 
commentators are as instructive as the main 
papers of the conference. 


The American Corporation: Its Power, Its 
Money, Its Politics, by RICHARD J. BARBER. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1970. 309 
pp. $7.95. 


Josera Harry 
Wayne State University 


The primary thesis of this book is that the 
tremencous increase in the concentration of 
corporate stock ownership has created a new 
system of corporate relationships with which 
the legal apparatus of the federal government 
is ill-equipped to deal. Because that apparatus 
is designed to prevent limitations on competi- 
tion within industries, it cannot deal with the 
growth in recent decades of conglomerates 
spanning many industries. Moreover, the con- 
glomerate corporations, serving primarily as 
financial centers for their divisions, have become 
engines of investment on a massive inter- 
national scale. To the extent that large corpor- 
ations come to have their operations located 
in a variety of countries, they become inde- 
pendent of any particular government and may 
frequently act at cross-purposes with their 
“home” government’s foreign policy. 

The initial chapters document the growth of 
the conglomerate over the last two decades in 
the United States. Although successfully doc- 
umented, much of this material is known to 
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any reader of the New York Times. Of interest ' 
is the fact that ownership of corporations seems 


to be drifting out of the hands of individuals 


~and into. the control of financial institutions 


such as mutual funds, insurance companies, 
and banks. The author presents these data in 
a harum-scarum fashion and tells the reader 


- repeatedly that such concentrations of economic 


power have “fundamental,” - “significant,” 
“momentous,” and “far-reaching” implications. 
However, we are left completely in the dark 
as to what these implications are. 

‘Part II of the book reviews recent 
structural changes in-the economy, such as 
the rise of the service sector, the decline of 
organized labor, and the growth of ties to the 
university. Again, the reader would find most 
of this material in Fortune. Part ITT documents 
the massive commitment of industry to re- 
search, and argues that the technological in- 
novations flowing from the research laboratory 
give rise to perpetual market insecurity for 
individual firms which must perpetually fight 
“the winds of technological and economic 
Change” (p. 164). This argument and the ex- 
pression, “the winds of change,” constitute un- 
referenced references to Schumpeter’s Capital- 
ism, Socialism, and Democracy. Part IV de- 
scribes the need for government to call on busi- 
ness for technical and economic assistance in 
dealing with social problems, while entertaining 
the idea that government-run programs to solve 
problems may well be less costly than business- 
run programs. This presents the entertaining 
idea that business, having created most of our 
social problems at an immense profit, will now 
solve them for a similar profit. 

The last part of the book, concerning the 
internationalization of business operations and, 
to a lesser extent, ownership, stands as the 
major'accomplishment of the book. The author 
points to the problems which arise when in- 
ternational corporations that owe allegiance 
only to profit and further investment must 
operate in a world of jealous nation-states 
demanding allegiance only to themselves. The 
firms must adapt to a diversity of national laws, 
and the nations find it difficult to control the 
operations of their own firms in foreign lands. 
The author cogently argues for the develop- 
ment of international agreements to regulate 
international corporations. On the whole, the 
book is quite uneven, being a mixture of new 
ideas, old ideas, and borrowed ones. Most of 
the data are presented dramatically but are not 
particularly new. Still, the marriage of data and 
ideas seems a fairly happy one. The book 
could certainly be used well in an undergraduate 
course in sociology or economics. 


The Business Enterprise in Modern Industrial 
Society, by Joun Caup. London: Collier- 
Macmillan, 1969. 152 pp. Clothbound, $3.50. 
Paperbourd $1.75. 


WittaM D. HEFFERNAN 
University of Missouri - 


Unless readers are familiar with the work of 
Jobn Child, the title may cause many students 
of complex organizations, industrial sociology, 
and social problems to dismiss this book as 
just another in the managerialist tradition. The 
series. title, Themes and Issues in Modern 
Sociology, hopefully will cause sociologists to 
examine it more closely. In this small volume, 
which includes a thirty-page bibliography, 
Child has dawn extensively from literature 
concerning both business and non-business 
organizations in an admirable attempt to answer 
questions such as: What are the’ social costs 
of business enterprises?, How and to what ex- 
tent are the powers of business enterprises 
restricted? How does the environment influence 
the organization? How is size and technology 
related to the business organization? How is 
technology related to quality of life? What 
means are available for altering the effects of 
technology? The authors major emphasis 
focuses on the relationship between the busi- 
ness organization and the social environment. 
He is concerned with quality of life for the 
people of a society, without losing sight of the 
economic considerations of the business organi- 
zation, 

The major contribution of this book is the 
synthesis of a large body of information drawn 
from both sociology and .economics which is 
relevant in analyzing the quality of life in an in-’ 
dustrial society. The author hag achieved his 
objective “to review concisely the major issues 
concerning the role of the business enterprise in 
contemporary societies, and to assess relevant 
sociological argument and research.” His gen- 
erous use of information from different cultural 
settings provides an opportunity to examine 
the operations of organizations in different 
political-economic settings. ; 

One might disagree with some of the op- 
timistic conclusions the author has drawn, and 
cite additional studies related to the issue. How- 
ever, this book is designed to encourage further 
studies, so that empirical evidence might be 
used to answer questions currently remaining 
open to debate. Child has pointed the way by 
both explicitly and implicitly suggesting prop- 
ositions. . 

The book fails to suggest new measures or 


-methods of obtaining some of the needed in- 
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formation requested. For example, the author 
emphasizes quality of life but relies on studies 
of alienation, job satisfaction, leisure time, and 
economic measures. He indicates that psychol- 
ogists should pursue studies relating to mental 
health, wants, and needs. Perhaps sociologists 
should also attempt to define and measure those 
sociological aspects related to quality of life. 
A similar type of measurement concern is evi- 
dent in the discussion of organizational struc- 
ture. Although this structure is central to Child’s 
elaborate model of “variables influencing 
quality of experience within business enterprises 
as indicated by job attitudes and behavior,” 
his discussion includes traditional measures 
such as amount of decision making, supervisory 
style, integration into the group, and size. Since 
Child sees the organizational structure as medi- 
ating among environmental features, personality 
features, organizational features, and job at- 
titudes and behavior, while orienting business 
organizations to be socially responsible to the 
society and economically responsible for organi- 
zational survival, more attention should be 
directed to elaborating what Child calls “re- 
vised structural arrangements.” 

These criticisms admittedly go beyond the 
author’s original objective and are partially 
the result of the book’s suggestions regarding 
the severe limitations existing in the study of 
organizations. The author is to be commended 
for the way in which he has systematically 
,woven together a vast number of current as 
well as classical studies in an attempt to in- 
dicate what is known and to suggest areas of 
needed research. Sociologists interested in 
industrial sociology and complex organizations 
should become familiar with this book. 


Manpower Report of the President: A Report 
on Manpower Requirements, Resources, 
Utilization, and Training, prepared by the 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT of LABOR. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1970. 329 pp. Paperbound. 


$2.50. 


Jopira N. CATES 
American Psychological Association 


The 1970 Report is the first of the Nixon 
administration; the 1968 Report was Johnson’s 
last. A difference in tone is set in the Presidents’ 
letters of transmittal to Congress: Johnson 
writes of personal dignity and hope, and Nixon 
of well-constructed and well-administered pro- 
grams. The 1968 Report proceeds in a social 
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psychological vein in the initial chapter, “New 
Perspectives on Manpower Problems and 
Measures”; the first chapter in the 1970 Report 
is “Manpower and Economic Policy.” 

Manpower programs are viewed as a poten- 
tially valuable contribution to the government 
policy of price stability, economic growth, and 
full employment. In contrast to the traditional 
tools of economic policy, manpower programs 
can contribute to full employment and in- 
creased production without undesirable in- 
flationary consequences. Frictional unemploy- 
ment may be reduced by computerizing job 
information; job banks will also facilitate data 
collection and analysis relating to the labor 
market and to the operations of the employment 
service, Youth unemployment may be relieved by 
reducing the uncertainties relating to the military 
draft, a full-year academic calendar year, and 
programs aiding the transition from school to 
work. Safety legislation may reduce loss of 
productivity attributable to accidents; financial 
incentives to encourage winter employment in 
construction could increase productivity in that 
industry. Unemployment insurance cushions the 
impact of unemployment; in periods of econ- 
omic slowdown the benefit period could be 
extended. Coverage should also be extended to 
additional employment categories: state and 
local government, domestic service, non-profit 
organizations, and farm workers. 

Two key words in the Nixon philosophy of 
government are decentralization and evaluation. 
In the proposed Manpower Training Act 
“primary reliance is to be placed on the elected 
heads of state and local governments for de- 
cisions on the allocation of manpower program 
resources” (p. 83). The proposed act would 
also stimulate the development of ‘measures 
of success and failure related to improvement 
of an individual’s welfare rather than to the 
number of transactions in which he has par- 
ticipated” (p. 83). 

The final chapter, “Manpower Demand and 
Supply in Professional Occupations,” should 
be of personal interest to sociologists. The 
demand-and-supply situation in the professions 
is easily summarized: “Employment require- 
ments will continue to rise faster than in any 
other major occupational group during the 
foreseeable future, as they have in recent dec- 
ades. But the supply of college-educated 
personnel—the chief source of professional 
manpower—is mounting to unprecedented 
levels” (p. 161). The problem is essentially a 
demographic one; however, the writers confess 
to some uncertainty in their projections: 

Because of the crucial relation of Government 

policy decisions to both the prospective supply 
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of Ph.D's and the demand for them in different 
specialties, future supply-and-demand relation- 
ships in this segment of the professional work 
force have peculiar uncertainty. Another im- 
ponderable factor is the capacity of these highly 
trained personnel to themselves generate new 
and added demands for their services, through 
their own scientific breakthroughs (p. 166). 


Low growth requirements are projected for 
elementary and secondary teachers, Teacher 
training is the largest field in predominantly 
Negro colleges and the largest field of profes- 
sional employment for women. In. a society 
concerned with promoting opportunities for 
the disadvantaged, these facts may be viewed 
with some alarm. The health occupations re- 
main an area of chronic shortage and, therefore, 
an exception to the characterization of the 
general manpower picture in the professions. 

The 1970 Manpower Report of the President 
is, like its predecessors, an excellent buy at 
$2.50. The Statistical Appendices alone may 
be worth the price. 


Incentives to Work, by Davi Macarov. San 
Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 1970, 253 pp. 
$8.75. 


Clients or Constituents: Community Action in 
the War on Poverty, by Neu. GILBERT. 
San Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 1970. 192 
pp. $7.75. 


Community Control: The Black Demand for 
Participation in Large American Cities, by 
ALAN A. ALTSHULER. New York, N. Y.: 
Pegasus, 1970. 238 pp. Paperbound. $2.73: 


MAYER N. ZALD 
Vanderbilt University 


Harrington’s The Other America appeared 
only seven years ago! The Fracas on Poverty 
and the Black Rights Movement captured the 
attention of the media and ‘the intellectuals. 
Consequently, there has been an avalanche of 
books dealing with poverty, urban ghetto-life, 
and the civil rights movement. Although all 
three of these works are au courant, they differ 
enormously in the quality of mind that they 
reflect and their ability to inform about the 
past and future of key issues of social policy. 
They touch upon many of the main issues 
raised by our jousts with poverty and black 
power—welfare payments and the motivation 
to work, problems of involving the poor in 
decisions about services, and the political con- 
trol problems that emerge if one takes seriously 
the rhetoric of decentralization. 


Incentives to Work poses two questions: (1) 


Why do so many Americans fear that provision 


ef adequate income will sap the poor’s will- 
ingness to work? (2) Do research findings pro- 
vide systematic evidence of a disincentive to 
work accompanying income supplements? 
Macarov pursues answers by reviewing and 
synthesizing previous writing and research. He 
begins with neither a special intellectual slant 
nor theory nor an interest in re-analyzing data 
according to new criteria. In this situation 
Macarovy would have to be especially hard- 
headed or insightful to make the review of 
real import. Instead, as soon as one reads the 
Prologue, one suspects what he will find. The 
author believes “passionately that poverty ... 
can and should be completely eliminated in 
the United States, no matter what the costs 
or obstacles.” Later in the same paragraph: “I 
believe poverty should be eliminated simply 
because it should not exist.” 

The first three chapters review the back- : 
ground of American welfare policies and current 
proposals for change (Schwartz, Friedman, 
Theobald), the definition of poverty and the 
occupations of the poor. Nothing new. Chapter 
4, “Motivation to Work,” may be the most 
useful in the volume; it pulls together material 
on the meaning of work in American society 
in order to isolate why many have such an 
ambivalent attitude toward work, a feeling that 
work is important to the definition of self and 
a fear that the poor, if given subsistence, might 
opt out. The material reviewed ranges from 
instinct theory to the Protestant Ethic. Even 
this chapter is unsatisfactory; for one ends 
up with a set of opinions and interpretations, 
not a coherent explanation. Chapters 6-11 re- 
view research in several areas that might show 
disincentives to work—the effects of relief pay- 
ments, unemployment insurance, and disability 
payments. As Macarov notes, these research 
findings must be carefully weighed, for there 
have been few experimental designs employed, 
and a host of contaminating factors could 
have influenced findings. The author usually 
finds no evidence of disincentives. The whole 
study could have benefitted from analytic 
forethought. Rather than asking “Is there 
evidence of work disincentives?” the question 
might well have been “Under what conditions 
do subsidies lead to work incentives or dis- 
incentives?” The bibliography is useful. 

Gilbert’s Chenis or Constituents and Altshu- 
ler’s Community Control deal with the partic- 
ipation of blacks and the poor in the control 
of political and institutional decisions. Gilbert’s 
book is a very solid case study of the evolution 
of Pittsburgh’s Community Action Program, 
which seems to have been one of the more suc- 
cessful ones: it had low conflict with the 
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Mayor’s office, it received financial allocations 
far beyond those that would have been ex- 
pected from OEO guidelines, and it received 
favorable reviews from Sargent Shriver and 
the press. 

Gilbert attributes Pittsburgh’s initial suc- 
cess to its domination by a small group of 
like-minded welfare professionals located in 
key institutional positions, including the Mayor’s 
office. They started to work on the program 
before OEO legislation was actually drafted, 
and they had access to key agencies and groups. 
At first, little attention was paid to community 
involvement. Later, however, as the neigh- 
borhood organizations developed internal vi- 
tality and as the neighborhood coordinators 
- (professionals) developed greater commitment, 
to social change than to service delivery, mo- 
bilization of the community and of discontent 
would become more important functions. 
Indeed, the Mayor’s Committee on Human 
Resources (the official CAP agency) moved 


from clandestine support of special purpose . 


action groups to explicit and official support. 
Gilbert does a fine job of tracing the evolution 
and dilemmas of involvement of the poor, the 
changing role of the professionals as they 
teach laymen how to bargain with agencies, the 
changing allocation of funds away from ed- 
.. ucational programs toward community organi- 


zation and other programs. The main limitation . 


of the book is its failure to exploit opportun- 
ities presented for comparative analysis. For 
instance, a typology of the potential power of 
the eight poverty neighborhood organizations 
is presented without showing any consequences 
for financial allocations or conflict. More im- 
portant, a chapter comparing the Pittsburgh ex- 
' perience with that of other cities would have 
given insight into broader issues of how to 
organize effectively community action programs. 
_ Altshuler’s long essay is an informed specula- 
tion about the possibilities and values of 
radical decentralization of the central city. I 
approached Altshuler’s book with a heavy bias 
‘against it. In his “Acknowledgements” he tells 
how much he learned from black activists; and, 
though I had read other fine works by him, I 
was prepared to find more heat than light-—a 
glorification of power to the people. Instead, 
here is a careful weighing of the pro’s and 
con’s of decentralization, the possible financial 
structure, the criteria for representing city 
and organizational interests in the new govern- 
mental structures, the value of having a 
neighborhood chief executive who might also 
be the district councilman, the problems posed 
for racial integration of heavily black-dominated 
local governments;, and others. Although 
Altshuler is clearly in favor of decentralizing 
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the inner city, he gives the “anti’s” their due. 
Altshuler’s position rests upon several key 
assertions and assumptions. First, he notes that — 
in 1960 only 22% of the population lived in 
local jurisdictions larger than 250,000. What 
blacks are demanding is’ what -most whites 
already have: local governments that they can 
affect. Second, he notes that there are. few 
economies of scale above the quarter million. 
mark. Third, and most important, he argues 
that the ghetto crisis is not one of effectiveness 
but of legitimacy. As long as the police are an 
occupying army, as long as the schools are an 
externally imposed custodial institution, le- 
gitimacy will not be restored. His argument is 
of course more complicated than this, and 
skillfully buttressed with survey and other data. 
Sometimes, however, he uses pretty weak ev- 
idence. For instance, he argues that the Mayors 
came to believe that CAP’s were useful because 
they gave an entré to the ghetto, possibly 
helping them control the ghetto in times of 
crisis. It is at least equally plausible that the 
Mayors would find almost any program useful 
that showed them to be progressive fund raisers. 
Moreover, the control of ghettos is extraordin- 
arily complicated: CAP programs may help 
create the problems the reactions to which they 
also help control. But this is minor. Ultimately 
what Altshuler is calling for is the suburbani- 
zation of the city. If it ever comes, the forms 
of community conflict will change as blacks 
conflict among themselves, new forms of 
ideologically oriented urban machines emerge, 
and the operations of professional bureaucracies 
change. Meanwhile, Altshuler’s excellent book 
combines informed and critical speculation with 
liberal social values. 


The Engineers and the Social System, edited 
by Ropert Perruccr and JoeL E. GERSTL. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1969. 344 

p. $9.95. 

Epwarp E. KNIPE 

Virginta Commonwealth University 


According to the editors, this book examines 
the “present and future role of the engineer 
in American society.” Part I, “Historical and 
Occupational Setting of the Profession,” (a) 
deals with the rise of the engineering profession 
in relation to technological change and the rise 
of giant corporations; (b) compares, . through 
the use of a “functionalist model,” engineering 
with other professions; and (c) treats -the prob- 
lems of professionalization from a cross-cultural 
perspective. 

The selections in Part IT, “Recruitment and 
Socialization,” take a close look at the engineer- 
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ing student and faculty, discussing student se- 


lection factors, the student’s experiences in 


college, and- his expectations for the future, 
and focusing on the authoritarian and preju- 
diced attitudes of engineering faculty relative 
to their colleagues in other disciplines. 

Part IH, “Work Roles and Organizations,” 
includes three selections. The first deals with 
women in engineering and suggests that they 
do not fare well because feminine norms are 
different from the norms of engineering. The 
second reviews the failure of unionism and sug- 
gests that concern with the professional aspects 
of engineering has prevented the emergence of 
collective bargaining units, traditionally associ- 
ated with non-professional occupations. The 
third is concerned with obsolescence in engi- 
neering in the face of increasing technical 
knowledge. Part IV, “Careers and Society,” 
- deals with the relationship between engineering 
and social class phenomena and with engineer- 
ing and family roles. 

Although the authors intend this volume to 
present a coherent picture of the past, present, 
and future of the engineer, each chapter stands 
as an independent work relatively unconnected 
to other chapters. For example, the question of 
unionism emerges in several chapters. In the 
Introduction the authors review each chapter 
but never link one with another. Whatever link- 
ages exist among selections could have been 
made through transitional comments by the edi- 
tors, while closer editing would have made the 
book less repetitious. Nevertheless, because this 
volume does bring together a great deal of 
material hitherto unpublished, it is a contribu- 
tion to the sociology of an occupation which 
promises to play a greater role in determining 
the human uses of technology. 


Sociological Approach to Religion, by Lovis 
SCHNEIDER. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1970. 188 pp. $5.95. 


CHARLES A. HILDEBRANDT 
Keene State College 


If there is a question about whether or not 
Louis Schneider is a Parsonian structural- 
functionalist, this book should provide a con- 
clusive affirmative answer. The book is not 
only about religion, but at times reads almost 
like a religious celebration of this particular 
approach. Almost half of this relatively short 
- book consists of an enthusiastic summary of 
structural-functionalism d Ja Parsons. This is 
not to say that Schneider is unaware of the 
limitations of the approach; he is careful to 
note the major criticisms of Parsonian thought. 
He seems most particularly conscious of and 
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defensive about the abundant charges of con- — 
servatism leveled against functionalism, and of 
its inability to account adequately for social 
change. With these criticisms apparently upper- 
most in his mind, he eventually launches into 
a description and analysis of selected aspects of 
religion. 

Because so much of the book is devoted to 
a painstaking—even laborious and repetitious— 
elaboration and defense of structural-function- 
alism, one would expect and hope that, when 
the focus shifts to religion itself, Schneider 


. would tie everything together. As he turns to the 


substantive, however, he allows us to do most of 


the application ourselves—if we are up to it, 


that is. There does indeed seem to be a need 
to make more explicit the linkage between the 


' theoretical fabric he has recounted and his 


engaging analysis of religion. 

_ Schneider’s view is that within the Parsonian 
systemic scheme, religion can be seen as espe- 
cially relevant to the two functional imperatives 
of pattern-maintenance and: integration. Some 
of the key variables in his analysis are the 
relationships between the cultural and struc- 
tural components of religion; the normative 
and distributive features of structure; struc- 
tural differentiation; and the hierarchical or- 
dering of “upward” and “downward” con- 
trols exerted among values, norms, collectivi- 
ties, and roles. Schneider falls prey to some { 
of the ambiguities common to the functional- 
ists; for example, he does little if anything 
to clarify the amorphous concept of “struc- 
ture.” And what ts the difference between a 
structural value (or social system value) and 
a cultural value? 

The specific aspects of religion which 
Schneider uses for his purposes seem to be 
arbitrarily selected, but do include some al- 
ways intriguing to sociologists. (Much to his 
credit, Schneider is very generous in giving 
examples. No one can accuse him of the usual 
parochialism of sociologists: his examples en- 
compass the globe and his grasp of many varied 
cultures is sure). His careful discussion of the 
interrelationships of belief and ritual leads 
smoothly and clearly into an overview of the 
functional relationships between social system 
and culture. Structural differentiation is also 
neatly apparent in his demarcations between 
folk and universal religions. There is the al- 
most inescapable discussion of the church-sect 
typology. One whole chapter is devoted’ to 
“The Case of the Protestant Ethic”; his quali- 
fications of what Weber had in mind and his 
arguments against the critics of Weber are 
cautious and excellent. His elaboration of the 
idea of “functional alternatives” is good, espe- 
cially his skillful use of the life and character 
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of Weber himself to illustrate nationalism as 
a functional alternative to religion. Schneider 
makes a real contribution in his analysis of 
‘levels of religion,” the idea that within any 
particular folk or universal faith there are 
levels of beliefs and practices which differ 
sharply with one another and yet may influence 
each other profoundly. A similar advance in 
conceptualization may be present in his distinc- 
tions among religion, magic, and instrumentali- 
zation. Schneider’s offhand avowal that much 
is magical in modern man’s non-rationality is 
`~ refreshing. Schneiders use of “the tragedy of 
the idea” may hold promise for a better coping 
with the idea of social change. He illustrates 
this concept by discussing the impact of the 
Protestant Reformation upon economy, science, 
literature, and polity, and the subsequent “un- 
doing” of Protestant intentions by the very 
forces Protestantism unleashed in these areas: 
Clearly, there is much of value in this book, 
but there are some annoyances. It is always 
a chore to read a text so frequently interrupted 
.by gargantuan (though sometimes interesting) 
footnotes and long parenthetical asides. There 
are also those banalities for which sociologists 
are always being criticized, such as Schneider's 
‘observation that “Were there no physical world 
and no organisms there would be no human 
personality or society or culture” (p. 67). The 
last chapter directs itself “Toward the Future” 
and ends up being little more than a listing of 
five definitions of secularization and a rehash 
‘of all the confusion that word dependably 
évokes. The index is none too good. Though 
the book is being promoted as a textbook, it 
is not a survey of the field. Its real value is 
likely to be supplemental reading and a dis- 
cussion springboard for advanced students. 


The Sociological Interpretation of Religion, by 
ROLAND ROBERTSON. New York: Schocken 
Books, 1970. 256 pp. $6.50. 


GEORGE W. BARGER 
University of Nebraska at Omaha 


Although Robertson’s book communicates 
not only the basic issues and substantive con- 
tent, but also the “feel” of the sociology of 
religion, it is a frustrating book. The author 
confesses to an “overriding concern with theo- 
retical problems” (p. 3). The result is a rather 
unfortunate “on the one hand... on the 
other hand” kind of narrative that at times 
lacks clear direction. What is one to make, for 
example, of the distinctions and redistinctions 
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which follow upon one another in Chapter 4, 
the least satisfactory section of the book? 


Weber stressed the acceptance of the world in 
Confucianism, and the Puritan tendency to re- 
gard the world as inherently evil... . But since 
Weber appeared to regard Confucianism as 
fundamentally inimical to a doctrine of radical 
salavation, we may consider also the relationship 
between Islam and Christianity in terms of the 
distinction between other-worldliness and inner- 
worldliness, For Weber, Islam was less inner- 
worldly than Christianity. Yet the argument, ad- 
vanced by Hodgson, that relative to Chritianity 
Islam has been more this-worldly is a persuasive 
one, Hodgson maintains that Islam, Judaism, and 
Zoroastrianism are distinctively more this-worldly 
than Christianity and Manicheanism. Christians 
have traditionally conceived of their religion as 
consisting in a sacramental church with ‘a sacred 
dogma acting ufon a profane world,’ whereas 
Muslims have regarded theirs as ‘a body of uni- 
versal law and a community which is bound 
a and which is the world at its best.’ (p. 


Typologies are juxtaposed at such a level of 
abstraction that the substantive issue is some- 
times lost. Indeed, the major typology, whose 
polarities give rise to the principal chapter 
divisions of the book, is so gross as to be 
virtually barren for empirical reference. 

No doubt these criticisms point beyond the 
book itself to the discipline. Sociology of re- 
ligion has moved scarcely at all theoretically 
since the formulations of Durkheim and Weber; 
empirically, it is plagued by a “religious soci- 
ology” rather than a sociology-of-religion em- 
phasis, and by serious methodological weak- 
nesses. One hopes that things are in the process 
of improvement, but only time and subsequent 
output will substantiate a conclusion that the 
current change is indeed positive. 

Still, it is a fascinating field and this book 
has real attraction. There is not a major prob- 
lem in the sociology of religion that does not 
receive discussion. Such questions as definition 
of religion, assessment of religiosity, and the 
relationship of religion and social change are 
treated in depth. The work is anchored squarely 
on a sociological framework. Only in the penul- 
timate chapter does the author allow himself 
an extended digression into essentially theologi- 
cal and philosophical concerns. Robertson’s 
theological sophistication is a pleasant overplus. 

In sum, the book underemphasizes the em- 
pirical possibilities and needs of the sociology 
of religion. Nevertheless, Robertson has raised: 
basic issues and their implications within an 
uncompromising sociological framework. His 
book certainly may be counted among the posi- 
tive developments in the field. 


wi 
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Millennial Dreams in Action: Studies in Revo- 
luttonary Religious Movements, edited by 
sytviA L. Turupp, New York: Schocken 
Books, 1970. 229 pp. Clothbound, $6.50. 
Paperbound, $2.45. 


JosrepH F. ZYGMUNT 
University of Connecticut 


This book is in keeping with the recent 
revival of scholarly interest in millenarian 
movements which has begun to yield a renewed 
appreciation of them not merely as exotic 
specimens of religious life, but as fairly com- 
mon articulations of social unrest deriving from 
a multiplicity of sources. Previously published 
as a Supplement (1962) to Comparative Stud- 
tes in Society and History, it is a report of an 
interdisciplinary conference on millenarian 
movements held at the University of Chicago 
in 1960. Included are revised drafts of the 
major papers presented at the conference, as 
well as several notes and commentaries written 
subsequently by participants. The editor’s in- 
troduction provides an informative summary of 
the conference proceedings, together with a 
brief evaluation of the progress made in achiev- 
ing the general objectives of the symposium. 

Students of millenarian movements will rec- 
ognize the major contributors as scholars who 
have done outstanding work in the field. Draw- 
ing upon his research on medieval millenarism, 
Norman Cohn attempts to define the distinctive 
properties of millenarian movements, to iden- 
tify some of their more important variations, 
and to venture some hypotheses concerning con- 
ditions favorable to their development. George 
Shepperson’s critical paper on “The Compara- 
tive Study of Millenarian Movements” invites 
attention to several relatively unexplored di- 
mensions of such collective enterprises which 
future research might usefully try to clarify. 
In an additional paper, Shepperson presents a 
more specific analysis of some modem mille- 
narian groups in Nyasaland, focussing especially 
on various segments of the Watch Tower move- 
ment and considering the factors which have 
contributed to their differential politicization. 
René Ribeiro compares the messianic move- 
ments which emerged in Brazil during the pre- 
colonial, colonial, and modern periods, derives 
a typology of such movements, and offers a 
set of explanatory hypotheses. The role of 
millenarian ideas in the Taiping Rebellion of 
mid-nineteenth century China is examined by 
Eugene Boardman. Justus van der Kroef pre- 
sents a comprehensive analysis and systematic 
comparison of three messianic movements which 
arose in dofferent parts of Indonesia during 
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the early decades of the twentieth century. 
Jean Guiart re-examines Melanesian cargo cults 
in the broader context of the efforts of Christian 
missionaries in the South Pacific, while Mircea 
Eliade invites attention to the role of certain 
indigenous mythical-ritual themes as factors 
predisposing Melanesian groups to develop such 
cults. George Simpson advances a socio-func- - 
tional interpretation of the Ras Tafari move- 
ment in Jamaica. A classic case of chiliastically 
inspired revolution (the Taborite movement of 
the fifteenth century) is discussed by Howard 
Kaminsky, who emphasizes the medieval cult 
of the “Free Spirit” and its institutionalization 
as sources of influence upon this Bohemian ex- 
periment. The millenarian dimensions of the 
Savanarola movement in  fifteenth-century 
Florence are explored by David Weinstein. 
David Aberle contributes a brief but suggestive 
essay on the applicability of relative depriva- 
tion theory to millenarian movements. 

While the sample of millenarian movements 
treated in this book is quite impressive, scarcely 
any consideration is given to European and 
American cases of the last three centuries. A 
comparable symposium dealing with the latter 
would be most worthwhile. In general, the 
individual papers are of high scholarly quality. 
Firmly rooted in empirical research, predomi- 
nantly analytical rather than merely descrip- 
tive, constructively critical in tone, and ven- 
turing conclusions with salutary tentativeness, 
this collection is a valuable contribution to the 
ongoing dialogue on the subject. Judging from 
this report, the conference came closer to 
realizing the objective: of charting the basic 
similarities and differences among movements 
of the millenarian type than arriving at a uni- 
tary theory that accounts for their occurrence 
and variations. But some of the conceptual and 
propositional ingredients of such a theory do 
emerge from the deliberations. 


Student Freedom in American Higher Educa- 
tion, edited by Louis C. Vaccaro and JAMES 
THAYNE Covert. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege Press, 1969. 165 pp. $5.95. 


Black Power and Student Rebellion: Conflict 
on the American Campus, edited by JAMES 
McEvoy and ABRAHAM MULLER. . Belmont, 
Calif.: Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1969. 440 
pp. Paperbound. $3.95. 


CHARLES E, RAMSEY 
University of Minnesota 


These two volumes, on the same general 
subject, are quite different in mature. Vaccaro 


T 
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and Covert do not state in any definitive sense 
their editorial intent nor give the criteria for 
the selection of readings, except to say that 
the volume “presents an array of views by 
individuals closely associated with college and 
university life in order to delineate significant 
issues, to expose certain tendencies and char- 
acteristics of students, and in general to offer 
the reader some mature and dispassionate in- 
sights concerning the question of student free- 
dom in American higher education” (p. viii). 
This quotation is a good description of the 
book; for the chapters vary greatly in style, 
approach, the way they view problems for 
analysis, and quality. Some of them present 
an in-depth analysis of an important problem 
(e.g., the senior editor’s chapter on “The New 
Student Subculture and the Search for Mean- 
ing”). Others present a superficial pulling to- 
gether of a vast array of historical facts and 
current events, all mentioned only in passing, 
apparently selected to point up something com- 
pletely escaping this reviewer’s cognition (e.g., 
one essay skips glibly from Aristotle to Clark 
Kerr to Time magazine in a style characteristic 
of The Saturday Review). There is a balance 
in value position ranging from a chapter by 
an “angry student” to a historical development 
of the concept of apprentice and master, with 
the obvious implication that apprentices (stu- 
dents) cannot be involved in the decision- 
making process—all in extreme functionalist 
language. Most of the chapters provide nu- 
merous footnote references. 

The McEvoy-Miller volume, on the other 
hand, is highly integrated, although it too con- 
sists of a series of readings by several authors. 
Part I consists of case studies of campus dis- 
orders: San Francisco State, Columbia, the 
University of Chicago, Duke, Stanford, and 
Berkeley. These valuable descriptions attempt 
to be as empirical as possible, but few gen- 
eralizations can be gleaned from them. Various 
possibilities may help to explain this lack of 
attention to theory or to presumed describable 
processes: Is the theory of conflict inadequate 
to describe the actual happenings in campus 
revolts? Do reporters depend only on first-hand 
observation and therefore not report other 
events? Do observers choose to ignore concep- 
tual frames which might lead them to look 
for events confirming or refuting ideas of the 
processes of conflict? Judging from the reports, 
the most likely explanation is the first one: 
leaders had a few simple notions, but most of 
the events were either out of their control or 
were planned on the spur of the moment. 

Part II is a series of “position papers” by 
participants: S. I. Hayakawa, Max Rafferty, 
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Robert Chrisman, Nathan Hare, Roy Wilkins, 
Stokeley Carmichael and Charles Hamilton, 
Melvin Posey, Bill Barlow and Peter Shapiro, 
and Todd Gitlin. Many of these papers are 
dispassionate analyses, although clearly written 
from a “position.” In future research they will 
become excellent documents. Part III is made 
up of a series of analyses of conditions leading 
to student unrest. 

The McEvoy-Miller work is a well-organized 
set of readings, most of which are rich in 
content and many of which will be of ines- 
timable value in further research on the student 
and black rebellions. ` 


The Unionization of Teachers: A Case Study 
of the UFT, by STEPHEN Core. New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1969. 245 pp. $8.00. 


Jonn B. Hupson 
Trent University, Canada 


This study reports an example of substantial 
social change: an organization which moved 
from a “conservative and acquiescent group” 
to a militant striking group. Cole uses the New 
York City UFT to examine four sociological 
conditions that brought about change: (1) dis- 
satisfaction, (2) channeling dissatisfaction into 
an action movement, (3) rank-and-file predis- 
position to action, and (4) social control or 
resistance to change by authorities. 

In Chapter 3 (“The Growth of Dissatisfac- 
tion”), Cole documents the effects of inflation 
and other economic factors in influencing the 
growth since 1939 of dissatisfaction and a sense 
of relative deprivation among New York teach- 
ers. He makes the reasonable assumption that 
“by locating the places in the school system 
where there was greatest support for the union 
movement, it is possible to find those internal 
weaknesses that nurtured dissatisfaction and 
provided motivation for participating in action 
aimed at changing working conditions” (p. 35). 
The junior high school turned out to be the 
location that provided the bulk of early dis- 
satisfaction. 

Chapter 4 discusses “The Strike Ideology.” 
New York City teachers were dissatisfied all 
during the 1940’s and 50’s, a period during 
which a strike ideology failed to take hold. 
After the union as a matter of policy decided 
to use the strike as a weapon and had some 
successes, the movement began to attract sub- 
stantial membership. Cole concludes that the 
factors necessary for the strike ideology to 
succeed were (1) intense dissatisfaction by 
teachers, (2) union leaders with a militant pro- 
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gram of action, and (3) attitudes on the part 
of teachers favorable to striking. Teacher atti- 
tudes, initially unfavorable to strikes, were 
changed significantly by the civil rights move- 
_ment, which legitimated unlawful activity if it 
was directed toward changing “immoral laws” 
(pp. 73-74). The militant union became more 
successful than its competitors in solving the 
financial problems of teachers so that it suc- 
ceeded where the others failed. 

Cole analyzes in Chapters 5 and 6 the atti- 
tudes of the rank-and-file teachers with respect 
to militancy. He shows that people with mili- 
tant characteristics increased as a proportion of 
the teacher population in the 1950’s, thus in- 
creasing the base of support among teachers 
for militant action in the 1960’s (pp. 93-98). 
He then analyzes the structural conditions of 
the teaching job that influenced teachers’ pro- 
pensity to strike, concluding that attitudes 
toward the job influenced only those not al- 
ready militantly disposed by background. 

In analyzing the forces opposing change, Cole 
discusses, for example, several actions which 
the school board could have taken, which union 
leaders agree would have seriously impeded the 
growth of union militancy, and which the board 
had taken in earlier years. He suggests that 
these procedures would undercut “any move- 
ment that arises out of intense dissatisfaction 
with working conditions” (p. 110). Theorists, 
consultants, and executives may be interested 
in what Cole has to say about the four ac- 
tions: “concerned paternalism, token conces- 
sions, co-optation of leaders, and sanctiors” 
(p. 110). Cole believes that such factors as 
the political context, the legitimacy of the 
union’s goals, and lack of communication with 
the union resulting in lack of knowledge ac- 
count for the board’s failure to act appropri- 
ately. 

In Chapter 7, Cole discusses how the reac- 
tions of outsiders to the growing militancy of 
the teachers union mediated the link between 
predisposition and action. In Chapter 8 he 
continues by focusing upon four factors which 
were proximate causes in changing predisposi- 
tions into actions: “social support, cross-pres- 
sures, structurally determined fear of sanctions, 
and the significance of reference groups” (p. 
131). In Chapter 9 the general question of the 
conditions for successful “unionization” of a 
profession is discussed. In Chapter 10 and in 
the Epilogue, Cole returns to his case study of 
the New York situation and further illuminates 
that situation with the theoretical apparatus 
developed in earlier chapters. 

Cole has written an interesting book of value 
to those with an interest in the historical spe- 
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cifics of the New York case, as well as to those 
interested in ihe development of a theory of 
sociocultural change. 


Womans Place: Options and Limits in Profes- 
sional Careers, by Cynta Fucus EPSTEIN. 
Berkeley, Calif.: University of California 
Press, 1970. 221 pp. $6.95. 


VIRGINIA OLESEN 
University of California, San Francisco 


American women’s rising expectations have 
been accompanied in recent days by a flood- 
tide of popular and academic literature which 
on occasion has been redolent with sour femi- 
nism, tired Marxist clichés, warmed-over bio- 
logical determinism, and, not unimportantly, 
poor scholarship. None of these qualities, how- 
ever, describe Woman’s Place, an urbane and 
solidly grounded work which confronts the is- 
sue of women’s access to and progress in 
American professions with a careful analysis 
based on recent cross-cultural, statistical, and 
sociological materials, including the author’s own 
research on women lawyers. 

How this book will be read in and out of 
sociology is difficult to say, given certain rapid 
and dramatic Women’s Liberation activities 
over the past year which have already altered 
consciousness of this question in ways which 
at this writing are only dimly understood, even 
though some consequent actions and responses 
seem clear enough. For some readers, Epstein 
is discussing and analyzing “that which every- 
one already knows”—for example, that working 
women often disparage themselves and other 
working women, that mass media depict the 
working wife invidiously, that very early sex 


role socialization channels female infants firmly 


but subtly into eventual domesticity, that un- 
seen but stringent social barriers, formal and 
informal, exist inside and outside the profes- 
sions for women in general and married women 
in particular. That these observations are well 
and dispassionately documented will strengthen 
the analysis and the argument for others less 
familiar with the issues. 

How the book will contribute to sociology is 
more easily anticipated. The author’s use 
of “status set,” “status set typing,” and “socio- 
logical ambivalence” to conceptualize and inte- 
grate various dimensions and levels of the 
problematic aspects of women’s recruitment to, 
and careers or lack of careers in, the profes- 
sions carries the analysis through critical ques- 
tions of sex role systems and into the related 
theoretical areas of the sociology of occupa- 
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tions and professions, the family, and the 
social psychology of deviance. Those readers 
interested in comparative analysis will find 
, these materials and conceptualizations profitable 
in the scrutiny of other themes where an in- 
cumbent’s status characteristics do not accord 
with presumed attributes of the occupational 
status in question, e.g., male nurses, black mili- 
tary officers of senior rank, married nuns or 
priests, female politicians, physicians who are 
jazz musicians or sports figures. 

This analytic stance leads the author to 
scrutinize institutions which are implicated in 
the status set of the married woman in a 
profession—for example, institutions such as 
child care facilities which relate to the statuses 
of wife and mother, and those which are at- 
tached to professional status, for instance, the 
organization of medical or legal practice. Ep- 
stein explores the implications for study of the 
professions themselves with respect to the struc- 
ture of practice which would utilize women 
more fully, either by diluting the strength of 
sex-typing (these ~professions being largely 
male) or by altering the role networks wherein 
,access to and ascent within professions are 
shaped. 

Not the least of the volume’s virtues are 
the many links to be made from this work to 
other salient inquiries—the extensive family 
time budget studies of Madeleine Guilbert and 
other French sociologists, Richard Hall’s work 
on professions and their organizational context, 
Margot Jeffery’s analysis of women physicians’ 
practice in Britain, Robert and Rhona Rappo- 
port’s studies of two-career couples, Jean Bui- 
Dang-Ha Doan’s analysis of the feminization 
of certain French professions, and, of course, 
the earlier studies of Alice Rossi, Jesse Bernard 
and Mirra Komarovsky. Woman’s Place is, in 
short, to use that fatigued word of this era, 
“relevant” in the best sense—both concerned 
about an issue which merits attention and 
informed by a sophistication that maintains 
concern with the accumulation of sociological 
knowledge. 


Marriage and Work in America: A Study of 
` Motives and Roles, by JoseEpH VEROFF and 
SHEILA FELD. New York: Van Nostrand 
Reinhold Co., 1970, 404 pp. $8.95. 


Harry GYMAN 
Bowling Green State Universtiy 


This volume deals with three interrelated 
themes. First, the authors examine three roles 
—qartiage, parental, and job—with respect to 
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three dimensions found in all roles: role de- 
mands, ambiguities, and gratifications. Data on 
respondents’ perceptions of roles—‘role reac- 
tions’—are analyzed with respect to several 
relevant variables: e.g., the marriage and pa- 
rental roles in relation to sex, age of children, 
and level of education; the job role in relation 
to prestige of job, age, and other variables. In 
addition and of greater importance, each role 
is analyzed in regard to three “motives”: 
achievement, affiliation and power. Thus, the 
roles investigated are merely intended as case 
studies with respect to the effects on role per- 
ceptions of these three motives. These rela- 
tionships are used as points of departure for 
assessing and redefining what the authors call ` 
the “sensitization principle” and the “congru- 
ence principle,” a statement of the conditions 
under which the strength of the motives may 
vary in role relations. 

The sensitization principle is defined in this 
way: “in motivationally ambiguous roles, the 
strength of a man’s motives will effect the 
quality of the demands, frustrations and grati- 
fications that he perceives in these roles” (p. 
12). The congruence principle is: “to the ex- 
tent there is congruence between the strength 
of a motive and possibilities for the motive 
to be gratified in the role, there will be satis- 
faction and ease in role performance, and to 
the extent there is a poor meshing, there will 
be problems in the way individuals react to the 
role” (pp. 13-14). Thus, sensitization deals 
with a person’s perceptions of roles, while con- 
gruence deals with “role performance, role 
choices, and role feelings” (p. 14). And both 
deal with the relation of motives to gratifica- 
tions and possibilities of gratification in roles. 

Thus, the scope of the book is quite broad; 
unfortunately, the analysis does not come off. 
Trying to compress all three elements (the 
roles, roles-plus-motives, and roles-plus-motives- 
yields-the-two-principles) into one work weak- 
ens all three efforts. The authors consider so 
many variables and so many dichotomies of 
these variables that the analysis quickly begins 
to suffer from an attenuation of cell sizes. For 
example, Table 4-2 (p. 159) contains 7 role 
reactions items, the three motives, and three 
levels of education, all by sex (mother) and 
age of children (school age). There are thus 
a total of 63 cells, not counting 21 cells of 
each role reaction by each motive by sex and 
education. Clearly, more refined analyses are 
precluded simply on the basis of number of 
cases. For example, the critical variable, 
strength of motivation, is not included in the 
analyses except in an ad koc fashion. No such 
data are reported. Also no data are presented 
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showing any interaction effects among the three 
roles and/or among the motives. 

The attempt to redefine concepts in terms 
of data is one to be applauded; that the at- 
tempt is unsuccessful is due in part to the 


` nature of the study——~one of those wide-ranging, 


shot-gun surveys. Hence, there is little precision 
in the development of specific hypotheses and 
in the development of specific measures through 
which the task of reconceptualization could be 
more directly attacked. Indeed, it is through 
the process of conceptual clarification itself 
that the research process is made easier. In 
this instance the authors had to use a very 
roundabout mode of data analysis in order to 
deal with the conceptual problem. Unfortu- 
nately, there are very few significant findings, 
and these are either so low (gammas of .20 


or so) or so high (.80, say) that the first 


cannot be taken too seriously and the latter 
are too good to be true. In brief, the data do 
not support the burden of interpretation which 
they are called upon to bear. 

Despite its defects, this book is worth read- 
ing, particularly by specialists in role theory 
and social psychology. 


Protest, Reform, and Revolt: A Reader im So- 
cial Movements, edited by Josera R. Gus- 
FIELD. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1970. 576 pp. $9.95. 


Harotp A. NELSON 
University of Houston 


Thirty-three articles, five previously unpub- 
lished, have been organized around seven topics: 
(1) differential responses to social change; (2) 
rejections of the social order and their direc- 
tion; (3) structural sources of protest, reform 
and revolt; (4) the development of collective 
meanings; (5) ideology, myth and belief; (6) 
the organization of collective action; and (7) 
some contingencies of collective action. The se- 
lections include studies of a number of histori- 
cal periods and societies as well as cross-societal 
comparisons. 

The assets of the volume are several: (a) 
Gusfield’s skilful editing will permit students 
to become acquainted not only with the au- 
thors’ conclusions, but also with the structure 
and logic of their arguments and approaches 
to data analysis; (b) the various frameworks 
should encourage readers to try their own com- 
parative analyses (Bayley, for example, in his 
“Public Protest and the Political Process in 
India” advances a series of propositions poten- 
tially applicable to politics and protest in thé 
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United States); (c) the selections frequently 
complement one another (e.g., Moynihan’s “The 
Professionalization of Reform” and Hofstadter’s 
“What Happened to the Antitrust Movement”); 
(d) the authors’ conclusions may well provide 
the basis for informed discussion and debate 
(Moynihan’s comments on the decreasing need 
of mass rallies to persuade governments that 
popular demands exist may prove to be a case 
in point). 

Gusfield’s Preface and section introductions 
raise several issues, the most important being 
the role of ‘human purpose, deliberate design 
and organization in the direction and redirection 
of societies.” The selections should permit the 


student at least to see the relevance of the | 


issue to the theory of the disipline and also, by 
implication, that the study of social movements 
is not a distinct entity so much as one varia- 
tion of the sociological theme. 

In American sociology the study of social 
movements has been confined largely to the 
domain of collective behavior. Gusfield’s vol- 
ume contributes to the healthy trend away from 
this confinement. Though not all sociologists 
will agree with his analytical framework or 
with his choice of selections, Gusfield has pro- 
vided a useful volume for serious students of 
social movements. Careless proofing results in 
occasional annoyance. 


Poverty: New Interdisciplinary Perspectives, 
edited by Tuomas WEAVER and ALVIN MAGI. 
San Francisco, Calif.: Chandler Publishing 
Co., 1969. 221 pp. Paperbound. $3.25. 


Poverty and Wealth in America, edited by 
Harotp L. SHEPPARD. Chicago, Ill. Quad- 
rangle Books, 1970. 279 pp. Clothbound, 
$6.95. Paperbound, $2.45. 


The Block, by Hers Goro. New York: Random 
House, 1970. 191 pp. Clothbound, $10.00, 
Paperbound, $3.95. 


ALFRED M. MIRANDE 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


These three books reflect the wide variation 
of approaches to the study of poverty. The 
three approaches represented are the interdis- 
ciplinary (Poverty), journalistic (Poverty and 
Wealth in America), and ethnographic (The 
Block). l 

Poverty is a product of a symposium con- 
ducted at the University of Kentucky. Since 
the proceedings were tape-recorded and edited, 
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the book follows the symposium format: (1) 
a basic position paper is presented by eight 
participants representing the various disciplines, 
(2) a discussant comments on the position 
paper, (3) the author responds to the com- 
ment, and (4) finally, there is a general dis- 
cussion. 

This collection of essays promises much but 
delivers little. Few would dispute the editors’ 
contention that “the literature on poverty has 
traditionally tended to reflect a narrow perspec- 
tive (p. 1)” and that there is a need “to en- 
courage both the expansion of disciplinary hori- 
zons and a holistic perspective on poverty” (p. 
2). Yet the book suffers from the same nar- 
rowness which it seeks to overcome. Most of 
the position papers are characterized by pre- 
tentious and narrow discussions of broad topics. 
The most blatant example of this tendency is 
“The Political Scientist’s Perspective on Pov- 
‘ erty,” which begins with the disclaimer that 
“political science has no unique contribution to 
offer in analyzing the causes of poverty” (p. 
134). The paper turns out to be a detailed 
discussion of how the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 was politically motivated, rather 
than a general analysis of the contribution of 
political science to the study of poverty. “The 
Psychiatric Perspective on Poverty” is limited 
© mostly to a discussion of case studies from a 
child-psychiatry clinic which serves four eastern 
Kentucky counties. Another major criticism is 
that the controversy over the “culture of pov- 
erty” is virtually ignored. This omission is 
revealing, since many of the papers unwittingly 
employ the ideology of the culture of poverty. 
The “Psychiatric Perspective,’ for example, 
characterizes children of the poor as coming 
“from socially disorganized and psychologically 
as well as economically impoverished families 
... (p. 112). On the positive side, ‘the dis- 
cussants generally provide badly needed cor- 
rectives for the position papers and help to 
develop a few interesting controversies. There 
is also an excellent paper by Fuchs which 
‘critically examines the culture of poverty con- 
cept and suggests that the school helps per- 
petuate poverty and inhibits vertical mobility. 

What was probably a fair symposium makes 
a mediocre book. The papers appear to be 
hastily thrown together, lacking the polish ex- 
pected of published materials. Statements which 
may appear reasonable in oral presentations are 
nakedly exposed in print. With the exception of 
a brief introduction to the volume, there is no 
attempt by the editors to Integrate the selec- 
tions into a “holistic” perspective. The result is 
a series of unrelated position papers. 

Poverty and Wealth in America is a collec- 
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tion of readings from the New York Times. It 
is surprising that a fairly good reader can be 
composed from a single source. The facts on 
poverty are presented clearly and persuasively, 
but there is little in the way of theories or 
even conceptual frameworks. The selections are 
concerned with poverty in different periods of 
American history, from the depression to the 
present. Several excellent points are made re- 
currently: (1) It is misleading to think that 
poverty is being eliminated simply because the 
minimum incomes of the poor are increased. 
Since poverty involves relative deprivation, the 
gap between the poor and the rest of society 
must be considered. (2) Concern with poverty 
as a social problem goes beyond income to 
other areas, such as giving power to the poor 
and control over their institutions. (3) Overall 
images and average statistics for the country 
as a whole obscure the “Other America” and 
make the poor invisible. (4) Many people are 
not born poor; they become poor after they 
retire from the labor market or become disabled. 

Of the six sections in Poverty and Wealth, 
the last is probably the best. It presents alter- 
native views and solutions, Two of the most 
important issues discussed are guaranteed in- 
come and community action programs designed 
to increase the power of the poor. The book 
may serve as a useful supplement in under- 
graduate courses. Hcwever, it should be clear 
that it is more concerned with describing the 
nature of poverty and suggesting short-term 
solutions than with understanding the causes. 

The Block is an unpretentious little book 
which presents an excellent description of life 
among the poor through photographs and tape- 
recorded interviews. Herb Goro is a photog- 
rapher who for one year lived with and studied 
the residents of a slum area in New York’s 
East Bronx. The technique of combining photo- 
graphs (120) and the residents’ views of life 
in the ghetto is successful in creating a co- 
herent and moving account of life among the 
poor. The book focuses on three adolescents, 
depicting their hopes, fears, accomplishments, 
and disappointments. It is a corrective for the 
many pathological accounts of the poor. Al- 
though the respondents are amid poverty, crime, 
illegitimate children, and rats, their life is not 
pathological. They share the American Dream 
and aspire to leave The Block, but are hope- 
lessly trapped in a life of poverty. The resi- 
dents reveal a keen understanding of their 
situation and insight mto the structure of the 
society. A teen-age girl with two illegitimate 
children (different fathers) gives this analysis 
of the status of blacks: “The Muslims and the 
Panthers and the Five-percenters, they fighting 
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for freedom. But we got freedom—we’re just 
slaves: we can do what we want without 
asking some master, but we don’t got power” 
(p. 119). 

Tke Block should be a useful supplement for 
courses in poverty or race relations. It provides 
the raw data on poverty which can be used 
to illustrate more abstract sociological princi- 
ples. The major weakness of the book is that 
questions of methodology are ignored. The 
reader does not know what questions were asked 
to elicit the responses, whether some of the 
tape-recorded materials were excluded (and if 
so, why?), and the criteria employed to select 
respondents, However, these questions may not 
be relevant since The Block is more a work of 
art than of science. 


Mothers in Poverty: A Study of Fatherless 
Families, by Louis Krresspera. Chicago, TL: 
Aldine Publishing Co., 1970. 356 pp. $9.75. 


Marvin R. KOLLER 
Kent State University 


This thoughtful book is a model research 
report that not only deals with a wide range of 
topics related to fatherless families—such as 
public housing, neighborhoods, socialization of 
the young, discriminatory practices, employ- 
ment, public welfare, and racism—but also 
provides an underlying theory of poverty that 
links these topics. 

Kriesberg is concerned with the conceptuali- 
zation of poverty as self-perpetuating because 
poverty may be viewed as a subculture (inter- 
generationally affected) or as being essentially 
situational (contemporary circumstances alter 
or shape behavior regardless of shared values). 
Acceptance of the former would mean that 
long-range social controls may or may not 
eliminate or modify the conditions under which 
impoverished families endure. Acceptance of 
the latter would mean that there would be more 
confidence that changes in present social poli- 
cies would markedly affect the lives of the 
poor. Kriesberg’s findings validate “the situa- 
tional” much more than the “culture of pov- 
érty” construct. However, as Kriesberg notes, 
the influences of generations, particularly in the 
inculcation of values, are present to a limited 
extent. 

Data were derived from detailed interviews 
with a cross-section of households in four low- 
income public housing projects as well as their 
surrounding environs in Syracuse, New York, 
supplemented by interviews and follow-up in- 
terviews a year later with applicants for pub- 
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lic hcusing and by participant observation. The 
schedule of questions does not appear in the 
appendices, but perhaps its extensive nature 
precluded its full citation. Precise questions are 
cited in the footnotes, however; and tabular 
information derived from them, together with 
tests of statistical significance, are provided. 

Kriesberg is concerned about the representa- 
tive nature of the four housing projects and 
cautions about over-generalizations from lim- 
ited, heterogeneous data. The projects and their 
neighborhoods varied by architectural struc- 
tures, prior residency, ethnic, racial, religious, 
and socio-economic characteristics of their resi- 
dent populations; school-home liaison, and so- 
cial mobility patterns—all of which were dem- 
onstrated to have measurable effects upon 
findings. = 

For those specifically interested in fatherless 
families living in poverty there may be some 
disappointment. Fatherless families are not 
Kriesberg’s real concern; rather they are the 
means by which the author seeks to understand 
overall questions about the durability of pov- 
erty patterns. The psychological interior of 
fatherless families is not delineated, but ex- 
ternal factors sustaining the inadequacies of 
fatherless families are detailed. Low income, the 
lack of child-care facilities, and the difficulties 
of employment and housing for female-headed 
families are among the circumstances with 
which the project families learned to cope. 

Each of the ten chapters is summarized, and 
the concluding chapter brings together the key 
findings and conclusions of the study. Kriesberg 
argues quite persuasively for expanded social 
security programs, more generous public as- 
sistance programs, negative income tax pro-. 
grams, and family allowance programs. His ex- 
pertise rests upon the ability to distill the 
essence of masses of data that bear upon the 
circumstances in which poor families live, par- 
ticularly fatherless households, and to suggest 
to the “nonpoor” that there are ways and 
means at hand to create happier lives for them 
—and for ourselves, since we are inseparably 
licked. 


Disability and Rehabilitation: Legal, Clinical, 
and Self-Concepts and Measurement, by Saab 
Z. Nact. Columbus, O.: Ohio State Univer- 
sity Press, 1969, 329 pp. $10.00. 


NorMan K. DENZIN 
University of California, Berkeley 


Sociologists have been slow to study America’s 
social welfare institutions. Their interests have 
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_ focused instead on the more dramatic and, 
therefore, more public socialization and care- 
taking institutions. While there is a rather weli- 
developed literature on mental hospitals, prisons, 
and colleges, nothing similar exists for welfare, 
public aid, and rehabilitation agencies, although 
the names of Blau, Wilensky and Lebeaur, 
Hughes, Beck, Zald, R. Scott, and Sussman 
come to mind. Until most recently the study 
of social welfare had largely fallen into the 
hands of politicians, journalists, economists, 
social workers, and an occasional psychiatrist 

Nagi’s research, sponsored by the Social and 
Rehabilitation Services Administration, begins 
to fill this gap. His is perhaps the first large- 
scale sociological study of the Social Security 
Administration (SSA) and its related programs. 
It must be judged in this light. 

But, in the main, this is more a methodologi- 
cal-epidemiological-evaluational study of how 
the SSA evaluates clients than an examination 
of the experiences of either clients or profes- 
sionals, within the organization or in society at 
large. Nevertheless, Nagi does attempt—in 
Chapters 2 and 5 especially—to incorporate por- 
tions of the labeling and functional theories of 
deviance into his analysis. He reviews the litera- 
ture on the sick role, stigma, public stereotyping, 
` and the effects of rehabilitation on families. He 
also indicates the importance of the physician as 
a decision-maker in the rehabilitative career, and 
draws out the structural strains inherent in the 
physician’s role. In these senses his study will 
become a point of departure for future analy- 
ses of disability, rehabilitation, and welfare 
practices. 

His basic purpose (pp. 7-8, 27) is to clarify 
the concepts “disability” and “rehabilitation” 
and to assess and compare the evaluation deci- 
sions reached at the local, state, and national 
levels of the SSA. Clinical teams, whose com- 
position and perspectives are never clearly 
revealed, were sent to three target Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas: New Orleans; 
Minneapolis-St. Paul; and Columbus, Ohio. 
‘Their objective was to compare their clinical 
evaluations with those reached at the three 
levels of the SSA. 

In Chapter 2, Nagi offers a conceptual 
framework for the analysis of disability and 
rehabilitation, and distinguishes disability from 
pathology and impairment, stressing that his 
model is most relevant for physical problems. 
Three definitional types of disability and re- 
habilitation are presented: legal, clinical, and 
self. No attempts are made. to study self-defini- 
tions. On p. 16 Nagi states that: “These assess- 
ments were believed to be beyond the technical 
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competence of persons included in the sample.” 
Just why this judgment is made is unfortu- 
nately never elaborated. It is also misleading 
to heve self-definitions contained in the book’s 
title. Rehabilitation programs do more than 
evaluate client applications. They shape and 
alter self-conceptions, personal careers, and 
socia. relationships. By failing to include data 
on the subjective experiences of disabled per- 
sons, Nagi’s study largely passes over the 
human tragedy contained within our society’s 
welfare systems. That people lie, cheat, and 
rewrice their biographies to beat or get into 
the system is a reflection on the system. Con- 
verse y, it must be noted that welfare and 
clinical workers are cast into positions of mak- 
ing moral—not just  statistical—judgments 


- about social selves. Their ideologies for passing 


along responsibility, for letting the system speak 
for them, must be uncovered. 

In Chapter 3, Nagi speaks to the problem 
of decision-making in the SSA and suggests 
some of the recent research by ethnomethod- 
ologis:s on organizational perspective (Sudnow, 
Cicouzel). However, the negotiated, compro- 
mising, and often self-serving character of inter- 
actions in welfare agencies is never directly 
confrcnted or pursued. Instead, Nagi suggests 
that evaluations require information, criteria, 
and judgement. Chapters 5 and 6 present 
data trom the clinical teams on the role of 
these variables in disability evaluations. In 
Chapter 9, Nagi briefly reviews the work 
of Scheff, Friedson, and Goode on decision- 
making errors, stereotyping, referral systems in 
medical organizations, and professions as com- 
munitizs, This is the most theoretical chapter, 
but it fails to offer a systematic framework for 
future research. The book lacks a summary 
of the study’s findings. 

I haye indicated what I regard as the main 
weaknesses of Nagi’s report. The self is omitted 
from s:udy, and the moral issues of rehabilita- 
tion are overlooked, as are agency compro- 
mises nd negotiations. Problems of stereotyp- 
ing aml stigma are singled out for future 
research, but remain unexamined in this study. 
A nagging feeling remains. If SSA personnel are 
making few judgmental errors (as Nagi indi- 
cates), if things are working so well, why are 
so many people unhappy with the present sys- 
tem? Until Nagi’s unanswered questions are 
more directly attacked, an important feature 
of everzday American life remains unexamined. 
How d> the maimed, crippled, disabled, re- 
jected, and unwanted make out; and, last, 
how dc their caretakers, the keepers of the 
welfare system, manage to absolve themselves 
of responsibility in the face of such events? 
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The Daily Needs and Interests of Older People, 
edited by ADELINE M. HOFFMAN. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1970. 493 pp. $16.50. 


RutH ALBRECHT 
University of Florida 


This book includes selections from a variety 
of fields. Seven of the 26 contributors are soci- 
ologists who have written extensively on aging. 
Others are specialists from medicine, psychol- 
ogy, home economics, adult education, architec- 
ture, business administration, social welfare, 
political science, or government agencies dealing 
with older people. 

The book is divided into seven sections. The 
first is a presentation of the discipline of geron- 
tology, from. its philosophy to a review of events 
and developments in recent years. Section 
Two includes four chapters which cover demog- 
raphy of aging, the elderly and politics, employ- 
ment, retirement, and income maintenance, as 
well as the Federal role in consumer protection. 

The third section is concerned with the psy- 
chological and sociological aspects of aging. 
The chapter on understanding the aging process 
includes an analysis of how experiences in early 
life affect the individual in later years. The 
social relations chapter covers social role con- 
cepts, the disengagement theory, group mem- 
berships, and takes a long view of the future, 
when social situations may be manipulated or 
managed to make the older years better. Leisure 
and meaningful use of time are reported for 
a variety of personality types. Religion, religious 
institutions, and their functions are covered in 
a concise, sensitive presentation. Part Four deals 
with the biological aspects of aging, including 
a brief but inclusive discussion of the functions 
and changes of major body organs and glands 
and a review of health, illness, preventive 
care, and comprehensive programs designed to 
maximize wellness. 

Basic needs of the aged are discussed in Sec- 
tion Five. The chapter on nutrition has charts 
to show nutrient requirements, but also goes 
beyond basic food intake to nutritional assis- 
tance needed by older people. Housing problems 
are discussed from an architectural standpoint, 
giving due recognition to sites, social class 
differences, group and individual living plans. 
Sociological and practical problems of provid- 
ing suitable wardrobes for older persons in- 
clude clothing cut, comfort and style, and 
the fact that the very active social life in 
some retirement communities requires a variety 
of costumes. The chapter on family relations 
centers on the family as a social system, in- 
tergenerational help patterns, subgroup varia- 
tions, and theories associated with aging. Sec- 
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tion Siz looks at voluntary organizations, the 
responsibility of the Federal government, func- 
tions of commumity health services, and educa- 
tional programs for the aged. 

By the time the reader reaches the last 
section he should be ready for the three chap- 
ters waich consider future developments in 
this arza. Research is analyzed in a compre- 
hensive approach, which should encourage even 
the people who shy away from investigating 
aging cr the aged. There is a chapter on train- 
ing in social gerontology in institutes, job 
training centers, and academic settings. The 
final chapter covers perspectives for the future 
and th= effects of social change. 

The title of this publication does not seem 
quite eccurate, since it suggests more attention 
to individuals and their day-by-day living needs 
than is actually given. It is intended for home 
economists but certainly is not limited to that 
group. The contents can be recommended for 
courses in gerontology and related fields. Hoff- 
man has produced a well edited and useful 
book ull of basic facts and information. 


Comparative Perspectives on Race Relations, 
edited by Metvin M. Tuson. Boston, Mass.: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1969. 312 pp. Paper- 
bound. $3.95. 


FRANELIN J. HENRY 
McMaster University, Canada 


~ 


Dealing with race relations in various coun- 
tries and regions, most of these readings are 
general surveys, with a few on some specific 
aspec: of race relations such as the perception 
of skin colour in Japan. Tumin has written 
an incroductory paragraph for each section and 
an introductory chapter summarizing some of 
the basic concepts and propositions in this 
field. Six of the selections are from previous 
collections: Romanzo Adams on Hawaii; Ralph 
Beals, Spanish America; Elaine Burgess, United 
States; John Donoghue, Japan; Albert Hourani, 
Near East; and T. H. Silcock, Malaya. Six 
of the selections are from monographs: Michael 
Banton on Britain; Kingsley Davis, India; 
Richard Thompson, New Zealand; Tumin and 
Arnald Feldman, Puerto Rico; Pierre van Den 
Berghe, South Africa; and Charles Wagley, 
Brazil. Two selections are from the spring, 
1967, issue of Daedalus: David Lowenthal on 
the West Indies and Hiroshi Wagatsuma on 
Japan. The two other selections are Michael 
Banfon on Africa south of the Sahara from the 
Inte-nattonal Social Science Journal, and Her- 
bert Hyman and Paul Sheatsley’s second article 
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on attitudes toward desegregation from Scien- 
tific American. 

The central question around which the editor 
has organized this reader is “What are the 
conditions under which people who differ in 
some significant identity . . . (specifically) 
race, live at peace or compete or conflict with 
each other?” This idea is not elaborated, con- 
flict is not defined, the paragraphs preceding 
the selections are not oriented to this analysis, 
and the readings are not ordered along a peace- 
conflict dimension. Instead, the articles are ar- 
ranged alphabetically: Africa south of the 
Sahara, Chapter 1; South Africa, Chapter 
12. Actually, most of the selections are 
basically descriptive and make little attempt 
to explain why race relations are as they are. 
When explanations are given they are some- 
times unconvincing. For example, Hourani as- 
serts that there is little prejudice against 
black-skinned people in the Near East, and 
that one reason for this (the only one given) 
is that Islam teaches that race distinctions are 
of no importance in the eyes of God. 

For the most part, the selections are rather 
superficial. Areas as vast as Africa south of 
the Sahara or the Near East are covered in 
15-20 pages. Lack of research on race rela- 
tions in the particular areas is another difficulty, 
a fact frequently lamented by the authors. In 
part, the superficiality is due to the almost 
complete divorce of the research presented 
here from the mainstream of sociological theory. 
For example, Michael Banton advances a 
“stranger hypothesis” to help explain white- 
coloured relations in Britain without reference 
to the classic ideas of Simmel concerning the 
stranger. In part, the superficiality results from 
the editing. For instance, under the general 
heading of forces tending to diminish caste, 
only one sentence in Davis’ paper has been re- 
tained under the subheading “urbanization”: 
“The anonymity, congestion, mobility, secularism 
and changeability of the city makes the operation 
of caste virtually impossible.” The succeeding 
sentences in which this lead sentence is ex- 
plained have been cut. 

There are a number of small annoyances— 
in Tumin’s own selection we are asked to note 
a “startling fact” based on four cases; 2 out 
of 11 cases are expressed as 18.3% and we 
are told that 67.98% of the college group are 
white; we are also informed that some definite 
relationship exists between educational level 
and skin colour, but that it is “hardly a matter 
for serious concern.” 

The beginning student of race relations read- 
ing this book will acquire some appreciation 
of the varieties of such relations existing in 
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the non-communist world a decade or so ago. 
The two more or less extreme cases of Hawaii 
and South Africa are presented clearly and 
concisely, and Davis’ Population of India and 
Pakistan is by way of being a classic. In gen- 
eral, Tumin might have made a greater con- 
tribution to the discipline had he performed 
the analysis and himself answered the question 
which he regards as the central focus of his 
reader. 


Race and Class in Latin America, edited by 
Macnus Morner. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1970. 309 pp. $10.00. 


PIERRE L. VAN DEN BERGHE 
University of Washington 


This is yet another collection of papers 
spawned by yet another topically specialized 
conference, (Roughly half of the books I have 
recently reviewed have been of this type, and 
at least one third of my recent printed output 
has the same dubious origin in a morceau de cir- 
constance, so the disease has obviously reached 
epidemic proportions.) The very first thing 
which struck me in the book was the misspelling 
of a distinguished Mexican anthropologist’s 
name in the Table of Contents, and the mistake 
is repeated in one of the two entries about 
him in the Index. This creates an unfortunate 
impression of sloppiness in a book which con- 
tains several very valuable pieces. 

Mercifully, the editor took his tasks seriously: 
he did not simply put his name on the cover. 
of the book; he actually edited the papers, 
eliminated some, shortened others, and, thank 
heaven, cut out the discussions altogether. So 
the final product is above average for the 
genre. The book is organized in four parts 
consisting of three or four papers each. Part I 
is on “The Abolition of Slavery and Its After- 
math,” with papers by Gonzalo Aguirre Belt- 
ran, Carlos Rama and Richard Graham on 
Mexico, Uruguay, and Brazil respectively. Part 
II deals with “Immigration, Stratification and 
Race Relations” with contributions by Mario 
Vazquez on 19th century Peru, Harry Hoetinck 
on the 19th century Dominican Republic and 
Florestan Fernandes on 19th and 20th century 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. Part III is devoted to 
“Change in Indo-America During the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries” and includes 
pieces by Moises Gonzalez Navarro on Mexico, 
Manning Nash on Middle America, and Fran- 
çois Chevalier on Peruvian indigenismo. A con- 
cluding Part IV is concerned with “The Present 
State of Knowledge and the Interdisciplinary 
Tasks Ahead.” Magnus Mörner writes on the 
historiography of race relations, Charles Ander- 
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son on the concepts of race and class in rela- 
tion to politics, Octavio Ianni on race relations 
‘esearch in Brazil, and Hilgard O'Reilly Stern- 
berg on the geographer’s approach to race and 
class. 

Having gone over the Table of Contents there 
is little space left to say anything meaningful 
about the book, which is the trouble about 
reviewing works like this one. Perhaps the 
main strength of the contributors is that they 
all share an acute sense of history which is 
so often lacking in the treatment of North 
American race relations. Scholars from Latin 
America are well represented; and as several 
of them have not written extensively in Eng- 
lish, this book will have the merit of intro- 
ducing monolingual English-speakers to their 
work. The book lacks a bibliography, other 
than the footnote references, a failing common 
to edited collections; but there is an index. 

This leaves room for one conceptual criticism. 
Several of the contributors use the term 
mestizaje, which is doubly confusing. It is of 
course derived from mestiso, the term used in 
Colonial times to designate a person of mixed 
European and Amerindian parentage. In the 
last century or so, mestizo in Spanish American 
countries has acquired a cultural connotation 
to mean a native speaker of Spanish (who often 
happens to be genetically mixed as well), as 
distinguished from a native speaker of an in- 
digenous language who is an indio or indigena. 
Thus, now, it is anything but clear whether the 
term mestizaje refers to miscegenation or ac- 
culturation. Even as a synonym for miscegena- 
tion, mestizaje, is a bad term to use in English 
because historically it referred only to Euro- 
Amerindian mixtures, not to Euro-African or 
Afro-Amerindian ones. One confusing term, 
and a foreign one at that, is indeed a poor 
analytical substitute for two clear ones. In 
addition, the word has the limitation of having 
currency only among Latin Americanists, and 
thus its use is a case of gratuitous ‘esoterism. 
As several of the articles were originally written 
in Spanish, however, the fault may sometimes 
lie with the translator rather than the author. 
Mestizaje is much less objectionable in Spanish 
than in English. 


Politics and the Ghettos, edited by ROLAND L. 
Warren. New York: Atherton Press, 1969. 
214 pp. $7.95. 


SEYMOUR SPILERMAN 
University of Wisconsin 


This slim volume, a collection of 13 essays 
and comments, presents alternative strategies for 
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contending with the existence of urban ghettos. 
The papers, presented at the 95th annual forum 
of the National Conference on Social Welfare 
(1968), cover the range of intellectual disputa- 
tions presertly being digested by the social 
work establishment in developing a coherent 
Weltanschauung on ghetto social policy, with 
an accompanying set of action programs. Thus, 
diverse policy alternatives are considered, from 
the dispersal of Negroes to a more equitable al- 
location of political and economic resources 
among existing neighborhood groupings. 

As is often the case with a collection of essays 
prepared for a conference, there is considerable 
variation in quality and originality. In this 
instance, because the authors have diverse for- 
mal afhliations—in the academic disciplines, 
government, social work, and activist organiza- 
tions—substantial differences in ideological 
perspective are apparent. Thus, the ghetto is 
examined from the vantage of an exploited col- 
ony in chapters by Norton Long and Tom 
Hayden. Using this model, Long discusses the dif- 
ficulty of finding competent “native” leadership 
in the transition period as whites move to the 
suburbs. Hayden stresses other considerations 
derived from the colonial model via Franz 
Fanon: The importance of stuggle and rebellion 
for stimulating group-consciousness and over- 
coming the apathy of the “culture of poverty.” 
In contrast to these perspectives, society-wide 
economic trends toward greater efficiency and 
profit enhancement, requiring large scale and 
highly technical production systems, are taken 
as a given by Martin Rein, who presents a 
compelling critique of “decolonization” strategies 
which, in practice, are likely to mean the elab- 
oration of marginal enterprises and not a Viable 
ghetto economy. 

A second theme in the volume concerns the 
performances of different governmental units 
as agents for social change in urban areas. 
Charles Adrian reviews the very modest con- 
tributions of state governments in past years. 
Daniel Elezar presents the most interesting 
essay in the collection, a historical review of 
federal-local relations with emphasis: on the 
limitations imposed by a particular structural 
relationship (the federal system) for the de- 
velopment of new levels of government. He 
stresses the tension between increasing opera- 
tional efficiency (as represented by pressures 
toward metropolitan government) and achieving 
greater community (pressures toward neighboor- 
hood groupings). . 

In fact, the stress on community, in the 
gemeinschafi sense, ties many of these essays 
together. This theme is more prominent than 
even the assigned topic of the conference, “the 
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configuration of political forces as these forces 
affect social welfare policy-making with respect 
to the ghettos” (p. 7). I take this as indicative 
of the relevance of this collection to the issues 
, of 1968, if not 1970. 

This book is- recommended to sociologists 
who are professionally concerned with the de- 
velopment of social welfare policy. It is not, 
however, a contribution to our understanding 
of the dynamics of ghetto behavior or of the 
interplay among neighborhood units in stimula- 
ting or preventing social change. 


Yiddish in America: Social and Cultural Founda- 
tions, by Mutton DorosHKIN. Madison, 
N. J.: Fairleigh Dickinson University Press, 
1969, 281 pp. $10.00. 


JONATHAN LASKOWITZ 
Queens College, Cuny 


A study of ethnic unity and social movement 
expressed through and produced by a national 
language and culture, this book focuses on the 
social and cultural role of the Viddish language 
in the community of Eastern European Jewish 
immigrants. Its methodology aims at revealing 
the significance of the Yiddish language by 
analyzing the cultural institutions created by 
Eastern European Jews. Yiddish in America 
proceeds on the premise that today “American 
Jews” means Eastern European Jews. Dorosh- 
kin’s principal sociological theme is that there 
was a developed and organized community of 
Jews in the United States during the period of 
Eastern European immigration (1800-1924), 
represented by cultural institutions that reflected 
the needs of the people and with which individual 
Jews identified and affiliated. Moreover, Yiddish 
culture was the vehicle and Yiddish language the 
tool with which Jews shaped and formed their 
institutions: “This factor differentiated the 
community of Eastern European Jews from the 
Sephardic and German communities” (p. 24). 

It has become increasingly evident that the 
dynamics of inter-ethnic group relations and 
group identifications cannot be viewed as self- 
contained subsystems. Rather, they exi3t in 
interaction with the social, cultural, and person- 
ality systems of the larger society. Dorashkin’s 
book historically systematizes the factors which 
facilitated for Jews both community coechesive- 
ness and subsequent movement into the larger 
society. He reveals—through an historical- 
sociological analysis of the development of 
Yiddish language and literature, the Yiddish 
press, the Landsmanshaften and fraternal 
organizations—the state of identification and 
community character of the American Jews of 
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the period of Eastern European (Yiddish) 
immigration. The Jewish immigrants are por- 
trayed as a cultural community whose Yiddish 
institutions fulfilled a broad range of social 
functions, not the least of which was unification. 

The Eastern European Jewish community 
in the United States was composed of many 
elements: different countries and provinces of 
origin, conflicting social attitudes and temper- 
aments, and various shades of orthodoxy. Yet, 
in this book they emerge as a community of 
similar experience and common problems, one 
that effected a clear identity and left a strong 
impact on the host culture as a homogenous 
group. They were united by their large numbers 
and common needs, and the Yiddish language 
and the Viddish cultural institutions that the 
language gave rise to one seen as the primary 
cultural mechanism for their unity. 

This is a perceptive historical-sociological 
account of language as a social and cultural 
product serving not only to define, express, and 
transmit culture, but also as a mechanism for 
the creation of ethnic unity and subsequent 
social movement. 


The Tenacity of Prejudice: Anti-Semitism in 
Contemporary America, by GERTRUDE J. 
SELZNICK and STEPHEN STEINBERG. New 
York: Harper and Row, 1969. 248 pp. $8.95. 


SoLomMon PoLL 
University of New Hampshire 


This is the first extensive analysis of anti- 
Semitism based on nationally representative 
data. Selznick and Steinberg are not trying to 
explain the historical basis of anti-Semitism, 
nor are they interested in the personality or the 
psychopathology of the anti-Semite. Their 
primary aim is, rather, to measure the dif- 
ferential presence of anti-Semitic beliefs in the 
United States. Their concern is with the anti- 
Semitism found in the “normal” course of life, 
i.e, routine anti-Semitism in American society. 
Their 1,913 informants were asked to answer 
questions that dealt with traditional negative 
beliefs about Jews, i.e., statements characterizing 
Jews as monied, clannish, prideful, unethical, 
power-hungry, pushy, and intrusive. 

As measured by the authors’ Index of Anti- 
Semitic Belief, they found continued adherence. 
by many to anti-Semitic beliefs and stereotypes. 
Over one-third of the population is anti-Semitic, 
and that one-third which is virtually free of anti- 
Semitic beliefs does not oppose anti-Semitism 
either. This third strongly defends the right of 
social clubs to exclude Jews. In other words, to- 
day, only 25 years after the holocaust, during a 
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period of unprecedented economic prosperity, 
anti-Semitism is found in every segment of 
American society. 

Upon the closer examination of the differential 
presence of anti-Semitic beliefs, Selznick. and 
Steinberg show that Negroes are more anti- 
Semitic than whites; people in the rural West 
and rural South are more anti-Semitic than 
elsewhere in the country; older people are more 
anti-Semitic than younger people; foreign born 
are more anti-Semitic than native born; 
Protestants, particularly “conservatives,” are 
more anti-Semitic than Catholics; blue-collar 
workers are more anti-Semitic than white-colar 
workers; lower classes are more anti-Semitic 
than upper classes; and less-educated people 
are strongly and consistently more anti-Semitic 
than educated people. 

Selznick and Steinberg clearly pinpoint the 
roots of anti-Semitism: it is part of the American 
culture and individuals acquire it through the 
normal process of socialization. It should not 
be astonishing that people are anti-Semitic; it 
should be perhaps surprising when people are 
not. There are, however, countervailing forces 
to anti-Semitism which are also part of the 
American culture, especially in its official and 
ideal values of democracy and equality. There 
is a vast difference between the two traditions. 
Anti-Semitism and the ideal values are not 
equally transmitted in the culture. Whereas 
anti-Semitism is acquired by most individuals 
through the normal socialization process, the 
countervailing forces are acquired only by those 
who are receiving a more sophisticated education 
in which the beliefs and attitudes of the common 
culture are scrutinized and evaluated. Because 
of “lack of cognitive sophistication, existential 


isolation, and paucity of rewards,” say the’ 


authors, “the uneducated have little reason 
to understand or identify with the [ideal] 
norms of the larger society.” 

Selznick and Steinberg focus attention on 
what they call an “ironic balance” of anti-Semi- 
tism. Whereas the uneducated non-anti-Semite 
is susceptible to political anti-Semitism in as 
much as he would support an anti-Semitic 
political candidate, the educated non-anti-Semite 
defends social club discrimination. In fact social 
discrimination finds its strongest support among 
the college-educated. Some college graduates 
try to justify social discrimination as one’s 
freedom of personal association. But so does the 
bigot! l 

The authors forcefully warn that anti-Semi- 
tism among the college-educated cannot be 
ignored. The college-educated are not only in 
key position, but they “constitute a cultural 
elite whose responsibility is to form and main- 
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tain the ideal values of society.” In 1906 even 
Hitler sounded like a liberal. “I came to 
Vienna .. .” he said. “The Jew was still charac- 
terized for me by nothing but his religion, and 
therefore on grounds of human tolerance I 
maintained my rejection of religious attacks in 
this case as in others. Consequently the tone 
of the Viennese anti-Semitic press seemed to 
me unworthy of the cultural tradition of a 
great nation” (Mem Kampf, p. 52). As it was 
in Vienna so in the United States: “Social club 
discrimination,” the authors say, “helps to create 
and maintain the image of Jews as socially un- 
desirable and casts the Jew into the role of 
the outsider. It reduces the moral authority 
of the educated to speak out against prejudice, 
and implicitly legitimates the virulent expres- 
sions of anti-Semitism that the educated dis- 
avow from themselves.” 


Tearoom Trade: Impersonal Sex in Public 
Places, by Laup Humpureys. Chicago, Nl.: 
Aldine Publishing Co., 1970. 180 pp. $5.95. 


TrA L, REIss 
University of Minnesota 


My overall reaction to this book is rather 
mixed. It is a study of male homosexual be- 
havior in public restrooms, conducted in a 
metropolitan area and centering around the use 
of public restrooms (called “tearooms” by the 
people studied) for male homosexual contacts— 
usually of a mouth-genital (fellatio) variety. 
The attractiveness of these public restrooms for 
such trade seems to be their closeness to major 
transportation routes, the quick and impersonal 
sexual satisfaction they offer, and their relative 
isolation. They are frequented usually at the 
close of the work day by men of all social. 
classes going home from work. This unintended 
use of a public facility is itself a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of the urban scene. 
Humphreys posed as a participant lookout and 
thereby gained access to what was going on. The 
majority of homosexual patrons are not members 
of the gay subculture, but rather are men who 
desire to keep their homosexual identification 
invisible. The sexual interaction occurs in almost 
complete silence through an accepted set of 
symbols. The interested male must first display 
an erection before he will be accepted as one 
who belongs. This cautiousness helps to avoid 
police arrests, but is of course no guarantee 
against entrapment. 

The original sample was of 134 license num- 
bers from those cars parked more than 15 
minutes in front of 10 public restrooms in 
four parts of the metropolitan area. The fact 
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that the men who drove these autos participated 
in homosexual behavior in the public restrooms 
was verified by Humphreys’ observations. The 
final sample consisted of 100 participants, of 
' whom 50 were eventually interviewed. However, 
the bulk of the analysis of homosexual behavior 
was based upon 50 systematic observations made 
in the tearooms themselves. Humphreys had 
intensive interviews with 12 participants. He 
sought to interview the basic sample of 100 in- 
dividuals under the pretence that they were 
selected in a social health survey. He waited 
at least a year after seeing the men in the tea- 
room before interviewing them, so as not to be 
recognized. The fifty interviews were completed 
in this way, and a control sample of 50 men was 
_ randomly drawn from the overall social health 
survey at the same time and matched on certain 
key traits such as occupation, race, area of 
residence, and marital status. Surely one can 
raise questions about the sample of 50 “de- 
viants” eventually arrived at, but Humphreys 
adds to this information with his more elaborate 
length of experience and his 50 systematic 
observations in the tearooms. One can thus 
judge the work more as an impressionistic, 
participant-observation type of research. 
Humphreys agrees with Evelyn Hooker re- 
garding the ease with which men seem to shift 
from the so-called active to the passive roles. 
It seems that age is a key factor, with the 
young men as “insertors” and the older men 
more likely to be insertees. Men shift roles, 
although Humphreys himself states that many 
of them face a crisis when they age and must 
change to the insertee role. The behavior in 
the tearoom is seen as noncoercive and non- 
committal. The homosexual-pandering that one 
notes in certain city streets is not encountered 
in these tearooms. From the description of the 
sexual encounter in Chapter 4, one is left with 
the impression that Humphreys exaggerates 
the importance of each move the participants 
make. He describes every encounter as con- 
sisting of the “basic steps of positioning, sig- 
naling, contracting, and payoff . . . no two of 
them are alike” (p. 78). Of course, there are 
subtleties In tearoom encounters where men 
show erections, play with themselves, and move 
into insertor or insertee positions in the stalls; 
but it may be that Humphreys has exaggerated 
the importance of specific features which could 
be played down in the interest of simplicity. 
There is also excessive use of jargon, e.g.. he 
speaks on p. 79 of the “interaction membrane” 
and of its “penetration” by outsiders and of 
“reactive purposes” and “proactive measures.” 
Technical terms are fine when they aid our 
understanding; when such terms merely add 
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another layer of complexity, they become need- 
less jargon. One must judge terms by the use 
they serve for a study, and Humphreys’ use 
of jargon doesn’t seem to add to the reader’s 
understanding. _ 

Humphreys presents evidence of the futility 
of police raids on tearooms and of the frequent 
use of blackmail and payoffs by the police. A 
good deal of the book focuses on the need for 
new attitudes toward homosexuality and on 
the pointless harassment by police. The large 
amount of space utilized for this detracts 
from effort that could have been devoted to 
theoretical relevance. The book is heavily 
moralistic—in this instance on the side of tol- 
erance for tearoom activities. For example, 
Humphreys states on p. 163: “if there is any 
threat to society from tearoom action, my data 
do not indicate it. The only harmful effects .. . 
result from police activity.” On p. 165 he speaks 
of “healthy potential” of some associations and 
on p. 164 of the “dangers” of condemning co- 
vert deviants and of the “welfare of individuals.” 
I am not one who would argue that such moral 
implications should be ignored, but I would 
argue that one should recognize the tentative 
basis upon which one makes moral assumptions. 
Humphreys seems to be taking the naive position 
that he has demonstrated the correctness of his 
moral position. A more careful analysis of the 
moral issues is surely needed. The strong 
polemical position he takes detracts from an 
overall understanding of the situation. 

Humphreys classified his 50 interviewees in 
the deviant sample into four subtypes: two 
subtypes which include 31 of the 50 cases are 
composed of men who want to keep their homo- 
sexual behavior completely separate from the 
rest of their lives—one subtype of an ex- 
perimentalist nature, and one subtype of men 
who belong to the gay subculture, One interesting 
finding is that the secret homosexuals seem 
to be rather conservative in other areas of life. 
This compartmentalization of deviance is 
analogous to Bartell’s findings on the political 
conservatism of his Chicago suburb mate- 
swappers. The wide range of homosexual sub- 
types fits well with Michael Schofield’s care- 
ful study of London homosexuals. One wonders 
why Schofield’s work is not even cited by 
Humphreys. In fact, one is rather disappointed 
et the low level of analysis of notions regarding 
causes of homosexual behavior, such as types 
ċf father and mother roles. Humphreys does 
give some data on this in Chapter 6, but systema- 
tic comparisons of his deviant and control 
samples are largely lacking. Perhaps the small 
number of cases prevented this; but, in any case, 
one is left with the feeling that the careful 
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matching of ‘control and deviants, the random , 


and other sampling techniques, were not really 
of much utility. This is basically a participant 
observation study; and, as such, careful com- 
parisons cannot easily be made. We are thereby 
left very much on the descriptive and impres- 
sionistic level, and little is accomplished on 
the systematic explanatory level. The author 
does go beyond description but basically in 
order to show the relevance for changing legal 
or police codes and not very far in terms of 
sociological theory. 

When, in Chapter 8, Humphreys does get 
involved in causes, he uses speculations not 
based on his data. For example, he speaks of 
the importance of a disinterested or threatening 
father for the growth of homosexual behavior 
or the sexual isolation of a prep school as a 
factor in homosexual behavior. These ideas are 
not tested in his data, although they are common 
ideas in the works of men like Irving Bieber 
and others. He speaks of the old 20-minute 
houses of prostitution and argues that if they 
were still available many of these men would 
visit them instead of the tearooms, for they 
are simply seeking sexual satisfaction in a 
quick and non-committing fashion. On p. 115 he 
states: “I find no indication that these men seek 
homosexual contact as such; rather, they want 
a form of orgasm-producing action that is less 
lonely than masturbation and less involving than 
a love relationship.” I view this as a rather 
presumptuous conclusion. First, no evidence from 
his data is offered to support this. In addition, 
he has quoted his male respondents as viewing 
other men as physically attractive in many ways. 
Why aren’t these men visiting the. “known” 
loose women who could offer the same orgasmic 
release? More importantly, in terms of this 
review, why didn’t Humphreys ask these men 
and his control sample exactly this type of 
question? Instead of evidence from his inter- 
views, one finds opinions impressionistically 
arrived at and untested and frequent reference 
to other people’s impressions. Little in the way 
of evidence from other studies is cited, and both 
Schofield and Bieber have data that could have 
been compared, further tested, and refined. 

Overall, I found the book interesting and 
descriptively informative. I learned how the 
tearoom operates, and this is valuable for soc- 
iological understanding of urban America and 
potentially for sex-role analysis. However, I 
feel I did not learn very much about the causes 
of this situation nor the motives of these men. 
These are topics discussed at some length, but 
the data are not well utilized for such ends. One 
is left with the impresion that the heavily ana- 
lyzed interaction in tearooms and the careful 
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matching of samples were epiphenomena. The 
key contribution of this book is descriptive and 
impressionistic, not explanatory. 


7 


Nudist Society: An Authoritative, Complete 
Study of Nudism in America, by WILLIAM 
E. HARTMAN, MARILYN FITHIAN, and DONALD 
Jounson. New York: Crown Publishers, 
1970, 432 pp. $6.95. 


MARTIN S. WEINBERG , 
Indiana University 


The audience for most publishing sociologists 
is other members of the profession, but there 
are also sociologists who write primarily for 
the public. Hartman and Fithian fall into this 
latter category (Johnson, the third author, is 
a nudist who has published extensively on 
nudism). Due to the poor quality, polemicism, 
and limited coverage of other books which per- 
tain to nudism, the work of the present authors 
is probably the best and most complete that is 
currently available on the subject. Nonetheless, 
whether or not the book really qualifies for re- 
view in a professional sociological journal is 
questionable. The book begins with a “scholarly” 
prolegomenon: “Prior to actual camp visits, 
hypotheses and probability statements were 
drawn up. Following preliminary analysis of 
the original data, additional hypotheses and 
probability statements evolved that gave direc- 
tion in the development of further question- 
naires.” It does not proceed on this level, how- 
ever. The hypotheses and probability statements 
do not appear, nor is a copy of the question- 
naires presented. Some sociological jargon can 
be found—e.g., primary group, significant 
others (which is applied across the board to 
parents, children, aunts, and uncles)—but no 
sociological perspective is employed which 
might have provided valuable insights into 
nudist phenomena, nor do the authors make 
any attempt to show what the study of nudism 
contributes to sociological understanding per 
sé. In short, no section of the book could 
qualify as an article in a professional journal 
of social science. Only the discussion of nude. 
marathon sessions in the chapter on ‘Nudism 
as a Therapeutic Community” begins to reach 
that level of discourse. 

This is disappointing when one considers the 
extensive fieldwork and approximately 2,000 
questionnaire-respondents who are represented 
in the study. Much more is expected of pro- 
fessional sociologists than appears in this book, 
even if their work is directed chiefly to the lay 
public. The lack of a theoretical orientation 
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precludes systematic insights into any . number 
of basic social phenomena: e.g., social organi- 
zation, social movements and social change, the 
study of “politics” and conflict in marginal 
groups, “minority group” behavior, socialization, 
symbolic interaction, the study of deviance. 
With regard to the data analysis, the lack of a 
theoretical perspective also limits any inquiry 
into social process, covariation, etc. The “hard” 
data presented are all marginals. There are 
ample quotations from questionnaire respon- 
dents, but no systematic inclusion of the field 
data. 

As a “popular” book on nudism it is quite 
adequate, however. There is a standard summary 
of the history of nudism; a review of studies 
of nudism; an enumeration of the social, 
psychological, and sexual characteristics of 
nudists; evaluations of nudist marriages and 
the benefits of nudism (for children, marital 
relations, etc.); a consideration of why nudists 
say they became nudists and why some drop 
out or are dissatished; the mass media’s 
treatment of nudism; nudism and the law; 
non-nudist’s reactions to nudism; and nudism 
as a therapeutic community. The book ends 
with certain personal impressions of the authors, 
and a statement about the future of nudism 
and nudist research. 

By way of conclusion, it would appear that 
some persons outside of social science make 
more significant contributions to social science 
than do so-called professionals, and the certain 
social: scientists, such as the present authors, 
provide popular works of higher quality than 
do journalists. Although one wishes for more 
from one’s colleagues, such contributions are 
not entirely without merit. 


4 


Social Stratification and Deviant Behavior, 
by Joun P. Hewrrr. New York: Random 
House, 1970. 176 pp. $5.95. 


Davip L. Dopcr 
University of Notre Dame 


This slender volume contains a “self-esteem 
‘theory” by which Hewitt explicates more fully 
than heretofore the causal pathway linking 
social inequality and deviance. His objective 
is “to develop a theory capable of accounting 
ior diverse empirical findings” (p. 3), but he 
also scrutinizes closely numerous theoretical 
treatises that link inequality and deviant be- 
havior. The latter exercise is conducted “not 
to disprove them but rather to indicate the 
points at which they agree and to demonstrate 
that, when stripped of elements contradicted by 
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logic or empirical evidence (where available) 
they converge in the direction of a self-esteem 
theory” (p. 80). 

Hewitt is concerned with the system state- 
rate fallacy that lurks in many sociological 
works; he seeks to make explicit use of person- 
ality theory in conjunction with sociological 
theory and data to construct a more adequate 
sociological analysis of social inequality and 
deviance. In sociological theories that involve 
the system state-rate fallacy, one is pressed 
somehow to bring “the individual” into the 
picture so that an adequate causal sequence 
can be effected articulating some property or 
process with ensuing rates/careers of some 
behavior (or some other property or process 
of the system). When men are brought into the 
scheme of things, the property or process of the 
social system impinges on them so that they 
in turn experience a crucial psychological state 
subsequently manifested in common behavioral 
adjustments (rates or careers), given certain 
common conjunctive situational contingencies. 
The psychological state experienced by the 
individual becomes a necessary, intervening 
causal mechanism between the system state 
and the rates. 

Deviant behavior is linked with social strat- 
ification as a function of the social inequality 
generated by the stratification process. However, 
adequacy of self-esteem is also socially governed 
(at least initially) by the stratification process 
and its inherent social inequality. Two 
auxiliary themes are (1) the premise that 
“deviant or conforming behavior is always a 
product of the motivations and capabilities 
of individuals and o7 the situations in which 
ihey find themselves” (p. 14), and (2) the 
essumption that the mechanism of self-esteem 
is the major, though not the sole, social- 
psychological variable intervening between the 
eocial structure and its behavioral consequences. 

Despite its brevity, the book is so system- 
atically and rigorously written that comprehen- 
sive summarization is impossible. In Chapters 
I and II Hewitt grapples with the problem of 
Gefining deviant behavior and distinguishes 
three mechanisms of behavioral motivation 
and control. Deviant behavior is that behavior 
which violates one or more of these three 
mechanisms, namely, the normative, coercive, 
or situational demands. One may or may not 
“alect” to conform, depending on his relative 
commitment to social norms, the coercive ex- 
p2ctations of some power group, or some com- 
b:nation of psychological predispositions and 
external events in a situation over which he 
has little if any control. The situational demands 
mechanism has special appeal to Hewitt, for 
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he utilizes it to consider the problem of “psychic 
survival,” later translated into the problem of 
creating and maintaining an adequate level of 
self-esteem. At times Hewitt confuses the prob- 
lem of defining what deviant behavior is with 
the problem of what motivates and causes de- 
viant behavior to occur. Most assuredly, to 
explain deviant behavior one must first define 
it; but the definition and explanation(s) are 
not synonymous. Nonetheless, Hewitt’s creative 
examination of deviance should appeal greatly 
to those enamored with the labeling approach. 

In Hewitt’s scheme the process of sociali- 
zation is equally important and not divorced 
from the stratification process. It is within the 
socialization process that a mutual interdepen- 
dence between the self and sets of motivations 
and normative commitments arise. A “normal” 
socialization creates an adequate level of self- 
esteem and concomitantly a commitment to 
norms. In “non-normal” socialization, inadequate 
levels of self-esteem are associated with lack 
of commitment to norms, and subsequently with 
deviant behavior. Extenuating situations which 
influence the bargaining process for prestige 
are a part of the socialization process and may 
enhance or attenuate levels of self-esteem. 
People with low self-esteem and lack of com- 
mitment to norms and roles participate less 
effectively in the prestige-bargaining context, 
compounding their problems of self-esteem. 
Consequently, “deviant behavior ocurs when 
social arrangements interfere with ‘this normal’ 
process of socialization . . . the development 
and maintenance of adequate self-esteem are 
inhibited. Our fundamental thesis is that any 
society contains at least some social arrange- 
ments in which participation is either normative 
or unavoidable, yet that so inhibit development 
of adequate self-esteem as to produce poorly 
socialized people” (p. 41). 

Chapter III contains a self-esteem theory 
of delinquency; critical qualifications of major 
delinquency theories and examinations of nu- 
merous empirical observations of delinquency 
and associated factors in light of the self-esteem 
theory are cogently and amply provided. Chap- 
ters IV and V further elaborate the relationship 
between deviant behavior and self-esteem among 
adult members of the lower strata and juvenile 
and adult members of the middle social strata. 
Chapter VI considers the social implications of 
inequality and deviance. 

It would certainly take a much larger volume 
than this to chart systematically the linkages 
of the self-esteem theory and the variegated 
forms of traditional deviance. It would have 
been preferable had Hewitt titled his work 
Socal Stratification and Delinquency, for his 


treatment is largely restricted to juvenile de- 
linquency, though he gives considerable attention 
to mental illness and offers cursory comments 
on Black militance and ‘citizenship role in- 
volvement. In any case, I have strong reser- 
vations regarding the request that, for purposes 
of expediency, the phenomenon of mental ill- 
ness be considered as representative of deviance 
in general. It is surprising that Hewitt gave 
only two pages to drug addiction and altogether 
neglected suicide and alcoholism. Finally, one 
is left wondering how the etiology of different 
forms of sex deviation might be more fully. ex- 
plicated by the self-esteem theory. However, 
the self-esteem theory of delinquency is provo- 
cative and clearly warrants future theoretical 
formulations and empirical research regarding 
other forms of deviance. 


Crime and the Legal Process, by WILLIAM J. 
CaameBiiss. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1969. 447 pp. Clothbound; $7.95. Paper- 
bound, $5.95. 


Ropert H. HucHEs 
Northern Arizona University 


This book includes twenty-five articles re- 
porting empirical studies of the legal system 
which are divided into three major sections re- 
flecting the author's assessment of the three 
major questions of concern to the sociology of 
criminal law: (1) the emergence of legal norms; 
(2) the administration of criminal law; and, 
(3) the impact of legal sanctions. The second 
section—administration—is subdivided into 
three parts: arrest, prosecution, and trial and 
sentencing. The author assumes the responsi- 
bility for reducing the “blindness of facts 
without theory” by providing a theoretical 
framework in the form of an introduction to 
each section and subsection of the book. 

The criteria for the inclusion of articles 
give an indication of the general orientation 
and scope of the volume. An effort was made 
to incorporate empirical studies from behavioral 
science disciplines other than sociology (in- 
cluding legal scholarship) when appropriate. 
Theoretical statements about the legal system 
were omitted in favor of empirical studies. 
Studies dealing with the legal profession gua 
profession were also omitted; and only a few 
studies of legal systems other than those pre- 
dominately Anglo-American were included. 

The “theoretical introduction” to Part I 
is more than adequate, cogently summarizing 
the areas of debate, areas of weakness, and 
those marked by some consensus in the ex- 
planation of the relationship of law and society. 
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This same theoretical introduction, however, 
raises some question regarding the representa- 
tiveness of the articles included. “Two general 
explanations which compete with one another 
among legal scholars and social scientists as 
models to explain changes in the legal order 
deserve special attention: these may be re- 
ferred to as the ‘value-expression’ and the ‘in- 
terest-group’ hypotheses—however, in ail the 
studies incorporated in this volume the role of 
interest groups in determining the content of 
legal norms is paramount” (p. 8, emphasis 
added). The perception of the law as being 
concerned with, based on, or embodying “just 
ends” is fundamental to much of the present- 
day struggle in the area of civil rights and civil 
liberties and crucial to “conscientious objection” 
in terms of the “Nuremberg Principle.” It is 
unfortunate not only that studies of this aspect 
of legal norms are omitted, but also that they do 
not figure more compellingly in the theoretical 
analysis. 

In the general introduction to Part I, 
Chambliss summarizes his theoretical per- 
spective regarding the administration of crim- 
inal law: “The activities of police and law 
enforcement agencies .. . are designed to have 
the consequences of maximizing organization 
rewards and minimizing organizational strain. 
This general principle is reflected in the fact 
that in the administration of criminal law, those 
persons are arrested, tried, and sentenced who 
can offer the fewest rewards for nonenforcement 
of the laws and who can be processed without 
creating any undue strain for the organizations 
which comprise the legal system. The remainder 
of this introduction and the research studies 
which follow are an elaboration of this general 
principle” (pp. 84-85). There we have it—the 
law enforcement bureaucracy “rat” in the socio- 
economic “maze.” It does not seem as appro- 
priate at this point to argue the validity, use- 
fulness for prediction, or general utility of this 
major premise, as to consider briefly the extent 
to which the empirical studies included for 
its support and elucidation do in fact support 
and elucidate it. 

In none of the three subsections do the 
articles lend much support to the theoretical 
premise, nor does the theoretical discussion 
do much to weave the hypotheses and tentative 
conclusions of the studies into a coherently 
patterned fabric. For example, in the subsection 
dealing with the police and arrest, Bittner’s 
“Police on Skid-row” provides the test case, 
for he is purposely studying a domain of police 
practice that “does not seem subject to any 
system of external control,” (p. 153)—an area 
of police practice falling outside the theoretical 
premise and hence not explainable by it. The 
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general conclusion of this study is, in turn, 
consistent with those found in other articles in 
this subsection, especially those of Westley 
(“Violence and the Police”) and Piliavin and 
Briar (“Police Encounters with Juveniles”). 
These three articles concur in suggesting that 
police practice is a response to the meanings 
which they perceive in a consistent manner to 
inhere in complex and persistent (to them) 
social situations. In no way is the reported and 
observed behavior of police officers explainable 
as an outcome of directives or procedures of a 
police department interested in maximizing its 
rewards. Skolnick’s “The Narcotics Enforcement 
Pattern” illustrates the importance of time, 
access to resources, and opportunities as crucial 
factors in determining enforcement practices, 
again a finding at best unrelated to the theo- 
retical explanation offered. 

I went here to emphasize that my argument 
is neither with the theory nor the empirical 
studies, but rather with the discrepancy be- 
tween the two. The articles in Part II of this 
volume are well selected, interesting, well 
organized, and important contributions to the 
sociology of criminal law. They include studies 
based on quantitative methodology, participant 
observation, scholarship, and ethnomethodology, 
and provide a rich source of “insightful” and 
“factual” statements regarding the operation of 
the machinery of legal processing. 

Happily, this problem of divergence between 
data and theory is sharply reduced in Part HOI, 
where the theoretical explanation moves from 
the data of Chambliss’ “The Impact of 
Punishment on Compliance with Parking Reg- 
ulations” to a general typology of crime and 
motivation which clarifies some important 
issues in the field of corrections and law en- 
forcement and which in turn is further clarified 
by remaining articles in this subsection. The 
theoretical introduction to this section of the 
volume also contains succinct appraisals of 
labelling theory, the free will—determinism 
controversy, and the role of violence in the 
“national character.” This section could have 
been strengthened by the inclusion of psycho- 
logical studies of compliance, conformity, and 
alienation, and sociological studies of political 
crime and of anomie and behavior. 

This seems to be an important book, for it 
tlearly defines an area of interest to sociology 
which for too long has been ignored or studied 
in an unsystematic and inconsistent fashion. 
The organization of the book is clear and con- 
cise, and this in itself helps to clarify a number 
of issues. The effort to provide an interdis- 
ciplinary perspective on the study of criminal 
law and criminal behavior is equally overdue 
and commendable, although the dominant 
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thrust of the book ‘remains sociological. The 
articles included are of very high quality, both 
in terms of their academic-methodological 
rigor and the extent to which they clearly and 
precisely reveal the social processes through 
which our society defines and disposes of un- 
desirable persons. ` 

The Epilogue opens with T. S. Eliot’s “Be- 
tween the idea and the reality/Falls the 
Shadow.” This volume provides a rather pre- 
cise picture of that reality, and few who see it 
clearly can be much pleased. Chambliss remarks 
‘ that this book is a hesitant and tentative be- 
ginning toward illumination of the shadow, an 
effort to help laymen, students, and profes- 
sionals to infuse it with clearly perceived ideals 
which may then be proposed as alternatives. It 
is, of course, impossible for any one volume to 
deal completely with the wide range of ap- 
proaches to the problems in this field. By its 
scope, reach, and direction, this particular book 
does accomplish its major objective: to make 
a strong beginning toward reaching an un- 
derstanding of how the shadow of process 
demeans the idea of justice and to seek, in the 
dialectic between the idea and reality, a more 
effective manner of insuring justice. 


Crimes Against Bureaucracy, by Erwin O. 
SMIGEL and H. Laurence Ross. New York: 
Van Nostrand Reinhold Co., 1970. 142 pp. 
Paperbound. $2.45. 


ELMER H. JOHNSON 
Southern IHinois University 


Seven articles were selected to address stu- 
dents and professionals in criminology, the 
sociology of organizations, and the sociology of 
law. In their valuable Introduction, the editors 
state their perception of the contributions of 
this small volume. The development of crim- 
inological theory would be incomplete without 
consideration of crimes against bureaucracy. 
In addition to alienation and depersonalization, 
criminal exploitation is a vital aspect of prob- 
lematic relationship between individuals and 
organizations. Crimes against bureaucracies are 
particularly germane ‘to the study of the in- 
formal procedures which produce case outcomes 
significantly different from what strict inter- 
pretation of the formal law would lead one to 
expect. Finally, crimes against bureaucracies 
provide data on the legitimation of crime as 
a prerequisite to its perception in a way similar 
to the application of norms to conventional be- 
havior. 

Two articles by Smigel deal with public 
attitudes toward stealing from bureaucracies. 
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Donald Horning and Donald Cressey, respec- 
tively, indicate some of the ways in which those 
who steal from bureaucracies manage to avoid 
self-definition as criminals. Harold Groves uses 
discrepancies between rents collected and rents 
repctted by landlords to taxing authorities as 
datz on the pertinence of visibility of the offense 
to this class of transgression. An excerpt from 
the study of Mary Owen Cameron discusses 
how a department store deals with prevention, 
detection, and disposition of the shoplifter. 
Gerald Robin analyzes how a department store 
handles the dishonest employee. 

The editors’ Introduction jis particularly 
cogent for delineating concepts and reviewing 
the pertinent literature. It raises questions 
likely to make this book an effective teaching 
too. in advancing student understanding of 
bureaucracy, the relationship between attitudes 
anc the imposition of the penalties of the crim- 
ina. law, and the effect of the characteristics of 
a particular class of offenses on law enforcement. 
The very choice of the topic provides a freshness 
in approach to white-collar crime. l 

The weaknesses are largely endemic of the 
book of readings as a type of publication, ag- 
gravated by the volume’s brevity. Four items 
written originally for specialized journals are 
necessarily characterized by a terseness in ex- 
pression and inclusion of methodological ex- 
plenations which are inconsistent with the new 


~ puzposes the editors would have the articles serve. 


Granted that a segment.of the book’s intended 
merket overlaps the subscribers of these jour- 
nas, we speculate that these characteristics 
impede communication with the largest portion 
of the intended market for the book. Written 
orginally for purposes not directly relevant to 
th editors’ stated objectives, the articles drift 
to> frequently and leave the reader on his own 
resources in relating the evidence and con- 
clasions to the book’s central theme. 

The book is successful in capturing a rea- 
sonable portion of the criminologist’s interest 
in offenses against bureaucracies, but is less 
acequate as a resource for demonstrating im- 
plications for the sociology of organization and 
tke sociclogy of law. 


Crime in the City, edited by DANIEL GLASER. 
New York: Harper and Row, 1970. 308 pp. 
Paperbound. $4.95. 


ANTHONY L. GUENTHER 
College of Wiliam and Mary 


Glaser, focussing upon metropolitan law- 
lessness, has organized the 23 papers comprising 
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this volume into five sections and written very 
brief introductions to each section, Many of 
the papers first appeared in journals ordinarily 
available to social scientists; two result frem the 
President’s Commission on law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice; and four are 
published here for the first time. Althoug’ sev- 
eral selections have been abbreviated, Glaser 
has apparently retained any continuity present 
in the original. 

Part I includes three papers on the complex- 
ities associated with the rapid growth thet has 


. characterized American cities; the most in- 


spiring of these is the selection by Marshall 
Clinard on the patterns, social organization, 
and functions of slum life. 

Part II treats the structural distribution of 
crime and delinquency, particularly by socio- 
economic status and urban location. Predictably, 
Reiss and Rhodes’ study of Nashville delinquents 
is included, as are the well-known studies by 
Clark and Wenninger, Sarah Boggs, and Gordon 
(a major overhaul of the empirical evidence for, 
and conclusions traditionally drawn concerning, 


- socioeconomic status and delinquency). Other 


selections include a summary of relationships 
between urbanization and crime in Denmark 
(Karl Christiansen), a paper on crime 
and relative deprivation (Paul Eberts and 
Kent Schwirian), and a cohort analysis 
of four delinquency correlates—school re- 
tardation, apparent truancy, guardian’s occupa- 
tion, and father’s presence or absence—by Lee 
Robins and Shirley Hill. 

Part II offers the most readable and stim- 
ulating papers of the collection, in part because 
three are especially written for the book. But 
there is also an inherent attractiveness in the 
theme of urban social processes which are pro- 
ductive of, or responsive to, deviant behavior. 
The new papers by Gerald Suttles (on public 
housing and project dwellers), Michael Lewis 
(on “hustling” and organized gang behavior), 
and Glaser (on urban criminal violence) are 
tightly-written and informative; the cther 
selections are Toby’s depiction of the youthful 
hoodlum’s repudiation of a “stake in conform- 
ity,” Werthman’s explication of the moral career 
of the lower-class delinquent gang member, and 
David and Sophy Burnham’s portrayal of ths 
behavioral styles of “normals” in a preponder- 
antiy law-violating block of Spanish Harlem. 

Part IV’s selections illustrate some problems 
encountered by urban police, courts, and jails. 
Robert Derbyshire’s lucidly written paper on 
police adaptations to ‘rapid urban change is 
sensitive to the strains generated from con- 
flicting demands on law enforcement facil:ties 
by political and community sentiment. I: is 
followed by a selection from Jane Jacobs’ The 
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Death and Life of Great American Cities and 
by Abraham Blumberg’s contention that judges 
in metropolitan courts become directors of a 
legal ritual which all but repudiates the ad- 
versary system. The fourth paper, an original 
piece by Glaser, draws attention to the urban 
dumping grounds that are euphemistically 
termed ‘‘detention facilities.” 

Part V highlights the responses that 
must be made by cities to lawless con- 
duct. John Bollens and Henry Schmandt 
predict that wealth and political power will 
become more decentralized as SMSA’s increase 
in scale. The reader is to infer that crime and 
other pathologies historically concentrated in 
inner cities will be redistributed accordingly. 
Glaser’s paper on prisons of the future argues 
that, even if current goals of correctional sys- 
tems are perpetuated, institutions will be geo- 
graphically relocated, reduced in size, and in- 
creasingly oriented to a “treatment” ethos, The 
final selection summarizes recommendations for 
coping with crime made “by the President’s 
Crime Commission. 

Glaser’s editorial skill has propagated a di- 
verse yet cohesive body of substantive findings 
on urban criminal and delinquent behavior; it 
offers compelling testimony to the perception 
held by the Chicago School in the 1920s of 
“the city tending to debility and decay.” 


The Making of a Criminal: A Comparative 
Study of Two Delinquency Areas, by PATRICIA 
Exton Mayo. New York: Pica Press, 1970. 
147 pp, $6.50. 


Rute SHONLE CAVAN 
Northern Ilinois Universtty 


This book is a study of two high delinquency 
housing estates (government housing projects) : 
one in Marseille, France, and the other in 
Wrexham, Wales. Mayo formerly was a con- 
sultant sociologist for various British industries, 
labor groups, and government agencies; later 
she turned her attention to research in the 
social background of crime. 

Mayo states that this book does not attempt 
to develop theories on crime, but is a de- 
scription of two communities in which it is not 
considered reprehensible to commit serious 
crimes. She has sought to test hypotheses, not 
clearly stated but implied, and to point out areas 
in need.of additional research. Regardless of 
her statement of intent, she does start with 
two theories: (1) that crime is an integral part 
of society and a social phenomenon as often 
as the result of emotional disturbance; (2) 
with some modification, the Cloward-Oblin 
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theory that posits the development of eithe: 
an area of criminal subculture with opportur- 
ities for criminal careers or an area in,transitior, 
marked by gang violence. Her study provide 
support for the first and partial support far 
the second theory. 

A small community—Newtown, Wales, with a 
population of 6,000—offered a contrast O 
Marseilles and Wrexham. In this area, es 
sentially rural and with law-abiding tradition-, 
youth in a housing project were often involvel 
in crime up to the age of twenty. With er 
trance into adulthood, they were absorbed inf 
the Jaw-abiding adult community. There seers 
to be some question whether this area contradicts 
or supports the theory of the transmission cf 
a subculture, in that the noncriminogen-c 
culture prevails over youth after a temporary 
age-related foray into crime. 

Over a five-year period Mayo assembled 
data from interviews with prisoners from tke 
housing estates, their families, and officias 
of social agencies and from various officicl 
records. She makes some comparisons of d=- 
linquents and nondelinquents within a country, 
but avoids the pitfall of comparing Wales with 
France, given the differences in definitions ard 
methods of handling crimes. However, certan 
similarities may be noted. Thefts and related 
activities were by far the most frequent offenses 
of the boys in both Marseille and Wrexharr; 
boys were more delinquent than girls; educatim 
was only marginally related to crime; most 
offenses were committed by two or more bors 
rather than one individual; and leisure facilities 
were inadequate. These same generalizations 
are also applicable to the United States. 

Mayo is especially critical of Shaw and his 
associates for having placed too much thes- 
retical emphasis in the 1920’s on the adjustmeat 
problems of European immigrants. Delinquency 
exists in Wales and France in areas inhabited 
mainly by long-established families and where 
most other families come from nearby regions; 
only a low percentage are from other countries. 
A somewhat comparable situation to that f 
immigrants might have been noted—the d5- 
turbance to residential areas produced by the 
construction of new housing estates and by tue 
influx of strangers. Nonetheless, the author 
prefers to emphasize the continuity of delinqueat 
subcultures rather than the assemblage of strang- 
ers and the intermixture of cultures. She con- 
cludes that no one specific cause accounts for 
the development of criminogenic communit®s 
but that they grow spontaneously under certa:n 
interrelated conditions. In addition, she finds 
delinquency to be not an isolated phenomena, 
but a contemporary symptom of alienati, 
along with industrial and student revolts. 
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Mayo’s factual descriptions are valuable in 
view of the tendency of criminologists to con- 
fine their theories to one culture. But her 
contribution would have been much greater 
if she had provided an analysis of the mechan- 
isms whereby the delinquent subculture is con- 
verted into individual criminal behavior. 


Juvenile Offenders for a Thousand Years: Se- 
lected Readings from Anglo-Saxon Times to 
1900, edited by Witey B. SANDERS. The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1970. 
453 pp. $12.50. 


NORMAN GOLDNER 
Wayne State University 


After reading Juvenils Offenders for a Thou- 
sand Years, one will be struck by how little 
things have changed, Limiting himself chiefly 
to sources from England and the United States, 
Sanders has located historical material on 
juvenile misconduct from 688 A.D. to 1900. 
His stated intent is to “render more accessible 
rare and valuable books, pamphlets and other 
data” for college teachers, judges, social workers, 
social historians, educators, parents, and citizens. 
Sander’s central theme is that “as far back as 
written records go, children who have broken 
the law have been treated on the whole more 
leniently than have adult .offenders.” (Our 
misconception that treatment was undifferenti- 
ated stems from reports that some juveniles were 
severely punished, even executed, and that they 
were regularly imprisoned with adult offenders 
under the vilest of conditions.) Source materials 
include legal documents, commission reports, 
public and private committee investigations, 
court opinions, news and literary accounts, the 
writing of reformers, books, essays, and other 
documents—all dealing primarily’ with themes 
related to causes, effects, treatment, conditions 
of and reform recommendations for juvenile 
delinquency and dependency. 

The most common explanation for delin- 
quency before 1900 was that some lower-class 
parents abandoned or failed to socialize their 
children and often even exploited them. (Sanders 
includes only a few brief allusions to non-lower 
class delinquency). This resulted in vagrant 
children whose illegal and immoral behavior was 
seen as necessitated by their struggle to survive. 
Parental failures were often attributed to moral 
turpitude and the genetic transmission of criminal 
tendencies; psychological and sociological explan- 
ations were notably absent from these early at- 
tempts to locate the causes of delinquency. 
` Several selections document attempts, in the 
19th century to develop special institutions and 
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programs to separate children from adult of- 
fenders, to inculcate them with religious mozality, 
respect for authority, good: habits and to teach 
them a means of earning a living, In time (1894) 
positive rewards for good behavior were added 
to the traditional recommendations for punish- 
ment. Some of these earlier recommendations to 
modify the treatment of offenders will seem 
strikingly contemporary to students of delin- 
quency in the United States. For example, in 
1844 a Connecticut survey of juvenile offenders 
revealed that legal reforms were deemed neces- 
sary in part because convictions were difficult 
-to obtain owing to the recognition that sentences 
were inappropriately severe and held little 
promise of correcting the offender. 

The main and continuing philosophy tnder- 
lying the treatment of the delinquent, dependent 
and/or abandoned child was and is locus 
pareniss, i.e., that the state would when neces- 
sary assume the duties and responsibilities nor- 
mally held by the family. However, the student 
of societal reaction to the problem of delin- 
quency will be impressed with what appears to 
_ be a long-standing failure of the political system 
sufficiently to support or finance programs aimed 
at treatment and reform. For example, as late as 
1899, The Juvenile Court Law of Illinois pro- 
vided for the appointment by the Court of 
probation officers. But no provision was made 
for either training or paying them or for 
facilities to house the children. In the period 
covered by Sanders, humane and innovative 
approaches to the handling of juvenile offenders 
and indigents depended on private philanthropic 
endeavor. This failure of public responsibitity— 
notwithstanding public complaint-—was noted in 
1897 by. Oscar Wilde, who observed that, if 
a parent treated the child as the state cid in 
locus parentis, that parent would be severely 
punished by the state. Of course, the inadequate 
treatment given the delinquent and others who 
are wards of the public continues unabated. 

While it is impossible to know wkether 
Sanders has adequately sampled the available 
literature, his book is a rich source of illustrative 
material providing a valuable historical per- 
spective. However, his chronological-historical 
approach may prove somewhat disconcerting 
to the reader because so many of the selections 
cover the same points, Also, a much-needed sub- 
ject index was not provided, so that the reader 
is required to search laboriously for specific 
points of interest. This book will be of little use 
to those who seek theoretical insights, but it 
will demonstrate how little we have advanced 
in our understanding and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency in the last one thousand wears. 
Beginning with Calvin’s catechism in 1556, the 
reader will note the similarity of causal and 
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treatment approaches to deviant youth to those 
still imbedded in our folkways and mores, and 
he may wonder when, if ever, an appropriate 
social policy toward youthful offenders will 
be implemented. 


The Varieties of Delinquent Experience, by 
BERNARD ROSENBERG and HARRY SILVERSTEIN 
Waltham, Mass.: Blaisdell Publishing Co., 
1969. 165 pp. Paperbound. $2.75. 


Roy E. Rickson 
University of Minnesota 


The research reported in this book was de- 
signed to challenge basic sociological theories 
about the etiology of juvenile delinquency. 
Anomie theory and its relationship to delin- 
quency is questioned, as is the contribution of 
the “culture of poverty” to an explanation of 
delinquency. The basic research questions in- 
clude the following: Can delinquency be ac- 
counted for in terms of the larger social 
structure in which it is found; and are these 
strategic cultural differences between urban 
groups characterized by similar economic 
circumstances and, if so, are they determinants 
of delinquency? 

Lower-class areas in three cities—Chicago, 
New York, and Washington—were selected for 
analysis. Ethnic differences among the three 
communities were important to the analysis. 
In New York most of the people in the com- 
munity studied were Puerto Ricans, in Wash- 
ington most were Negroes, and in Chicago most 
were lower-class whites. Blocks from the three 
lower-class commumities were selected. Ac- 
cording to the authors “a social block focuses 
attention on a small, populous, constructured, 
lively, and rather mysterious area” (p. 21). 
In addition to demographic data from each 
community (eg., crime records), subjective 
evaluations of the blocks also were obtained 
from samples of youth. Three categories of 
subjects were involved: one group without 
criminal records, one with records but no con- 
victions, and one with both arrest and conviction 
records. A random sample was then chosen from 
each of these three categories, producing total 
N’s of 52 in New York, 41 in Chicago, and 40 
in Washington. These subjects were interviewed 
in depth. 

There are differences among the poor in the 
three communities: “If our observations are 
at all accurate, cross-cultural variations among 
the poor are marked—and not only in de- 
linquency patterns but in many other social 
activities as well. From a sociological point 
of view, failure to recognize the validity of 
this proposition results in treating all low- 
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income people as if they were a single social 
unit, which in turn produces frustration and 
despair” (p. 164). Some of the differences were 
(1) different patterns of delinquency among 
the three communities (e.g., offenses such as 
truancy were more common in New York and 
assault was much more prevalent in Wash- 
ington); (2) “spiritism” or voodoo was pre- 
valent in the New York community but not 
in the others; (3) the police were very visible 
in New York but not in Washington; and (4) 
sexual behavior, patterns of fighting and col- 
lective violence, and stealing also differed 
among the communities. There were no findings 
indicating a relationship between high aspiration 
and delinquency. As other research has shown, 
lower-class youth do not necessarily incorporate 
the American success goals and many blame 
themselves for failure to be mobile. The findings 
in this study were congruent generally with 
similar research. 

The conclusions rely heavily on subjective 
evaluations by the subjects. It would have been 
helpful had the authors provided statistics 
on how many subjects had certain opinions 
rather than making statements such as “Girls 
in Chicago stress early marriage as a female 
adjustment” (p. 75). The authors chose to 
interview in depth, so their sample size was 
limited. The study would have been strengthened 
had some depth been sacrificed and more sub- 
jects included. It is difficult to have much faith 
in a comparison of three large urban commumi- 
ties when there are no more than 52 subjects 
from each community. However, one of the 
outcomes of research should be the development 
of new theories; and this is the major con- 
tribution of this research. The authors develop 
a general theory of anomie independent of 
socio-economic class, but “from the moral cur- 
rents of contemporary social development” 
(p. 165). Their theory deserves further interest 
and reséarch, and their book will be useful to 
both professionals and students. However, a 
serious impairment and irritation is the absence 
of an author-and-subject index. 


Delinquent Behavior, by Don C. GIBBONS. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970. 
276 pp. $7.95. 


Hanotp R. HUNTER 
University of Florida 


This book is an excellent defense of the socio- 
logical approach to delinquent behavior. It con- 
tains a number of unique contributions, including 
discussions of working-class delinquency, hidden 
delinquency, the dangers of labeling delinquents 
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as sach, and a rather idealistic plea for pre- 
cisioa in delinquency causation research. The 
reader will derive much from the book if he 
can ignore the author’s rather inconsiderate 
attacks on approaches that differ from his own. 
Many of the statements contained in the book 
are rather dogmatic and controversial, as will 
be cear from the following examples: 

(1) Gibbons rejects the prevailing belief 
that delinquency is based on an ever-changing 
collection of factors. He contends that delin- 
quercy causation must isolate and define “some 
large but finite set of factors which bear an in- 
varient relationship to delinquency” (p. 62). 

(2) He further suggests that the gathering 
of those factors must be based on a theory, de- 
finec as “a systematically related set of state- 
men-s including some lawlike generalizations 
that is empirically testable” (p. 65). 

(=) In speaking of psychoanalytic approaches 
to celinquency, he states “we need not devote 
muca space to psychoanalytic writings on de- 
linquency. For one thing; psychoanalytic theories 
invcive contentions about the workings of 
instinctual sources of psychic energy, and these 
are incapable of empirical verification” (p. 77). 
“Second, psychoanalytic arguments about law- 
Ca are relatively unfashionable at. present” 

p. 77). 

(+) In regard to.the psychological approach, 
he states: “Most juvenile offenders are rel- 
atively normal youths in terms of personality 
structure, in that they donot exhibit aberrant 
motives, deep-seated psychological tensions, 
or other marks of personality disturbance” 
(p. 98). 

(5) In regard to the biological approach, 
he states: “Almost without exception, the 
biological theories that have been advanced. 
have been scientifically naive, while the re- 
search that has been conducted has been 
flayed in one way or another” (p. 75). 

(6) The sociological approach is left with a 
cleer field: “Perhaps the search for the main- 
springs of juvenile misconduct should be 
directed at elements of the social order, such 
as social class patterns, the educational system, 
urban social organizations, or elements of 
middle-class life styles. This perspective places 
accent upon the sociological view, which sup- 
poses that behavior as widespread as delin- 
quency probably develops out of conditions of 
social structure” (p. 100). 

(7) Gibbons disdains the use of control and 
experimental groups: “Similarly nearly all 
would agree that there must be something 
racically different about gang delinquents, sex - 
offenders, petty ‘hidden’ offenders, juvenile 
arsonists, hyper-aggressive delinquents, and the 
oter lawbreakers who are lumped together 
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under the term ‘delinquent.’ It does not make 
sense to collect -such a diverse bunch of youths 
and to compare them with ‘nondelinquents,’ 
in the search for etiological variables” (p. 92). 

(8) He then contends that typologies based 
on common sense are better research tools than 
are experimental and control groups: ‘There 
is a readily apparent common sense basis for 
the typological orientation in criminology” 
(p. 93). “In general, these presuppositions 
argue that -relatively discrete patterns among 
offenders can be observed when these persons 
are classified in terms of certain variables or 
dimensions. The dimensions in question have 
to do with. offense behavior and with sociel- 


psychological characteristics of offenders” 
(p. 95). 
(9) Gibbons’ discussion of working-class 


delinquency is perhaps his most valuable chapter. 
He emphasizes two approaches—ecological 
distribution and delinquent subcultures. The 
ecological approach emphasizes inadequate 
socialization, institutional decay, and the pres- 
ence of illegitimate means in the areas of high 
delinquency. In his discussion of delinquent 
subcultures class conflict, lack of opportunity, 
and the presence of a delinquent subculture are 
presented. 

(10) His discussions of middle-class delin- 
quency and female delinquency are rather 
traditional, and his handling of the aggressive 
delinquent is one-sided. He has offered only 
one viewpoint even of the research presented. 

(11) He attacks the training schools for 
boys as treatment facilities and suggests that 
those institutions create deviant behavior that 
may not have otherwise re-occurred. 

(12) The summary of conclusions contains 
statements which are controversial but are 
certainly steps toward the research précision 
which the author seeks. 


Freedom and Justice Within Walls: The Bristol 
Prison Experiment, by F. E. Emery. London: 
Tavistock Publications (Distributed in the 
U.S.A. by Barnes and Noble, New York), 
1970. 119 pp. $5.00. 


Joan R. HEPBURN 
University of Iowa 


Conflict and accommodation processes in 
inmate-custodian interaction are common to 
prisons. When the inmates perceive the depriva- 
tion of incarceration and the degradation of 
status as unjust and unwarranted, a state of 
emotional tension arises. This monograph pre- 
sents a field experiment in the reduction of 
such tension within a prison. 
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Bristol Prison is a Local Prison with a high 
rate of inmate turnover and an average inmate. 
population of 360 men. Based on an array of 
theoretical propositions and the “favorable” 
results at other Local Prisons, the inmates 
at Bristol “were given greater opportunities to 
associate with each other in their leisure hours 


_ and an attempt was made to measure the effects 


of this change on the social atmosphere of the 
prison (p. xii).” With the unrestricted op- 
portunity of leisure-time association (whereas 
previously there had been no such association 
permitted), the following changes are hypothe- 
sized: (1) a reduction in the general level of 
tension; (2) an abstention by the inmates from 
use of the greater freedom to abuse the regula- 
tions or one another; (3) a reduction in the 
tension and an increase in the stability of inmate- 
custodian relations; (4) an increase in the 
feasibility and necessity of managing inmate- 
custodian relations. 

The author gives consideration to those 
factors—such as the “Hawthorne Effect” and 
a decline in staff morale—capable of yielding a 
spurious relationship, but such possibilities are 
discounted. Data from inmates and custodians 
are collected before and, allowing an eight-week 
transition period, after the innovation of as- 
sociation. The findings which support the 
hypotheses are presented in a concise, elementary 
manner, largely with the use of percents in 2 x 2 
tables, graphic representations, or differences in 
means tests. Lastly, the author discusses the 
problems to be incurred in supporting the system 
of increased association. 

The research suffers severe methodological 
limitations which question the validity of the 
results, Emery’s sample size is governed by the 
small number of guards employed (34) and his 
effort to draw from only the 101 inmates likely 
to be incarcerated during the length of the 
proposed measurement period. Apparently no 
thought was given to increasing the sample 
size or designing a panel study with a larger 
inmate sample available. The small samples 
(20 staff and 30 inmates) make it impossible to 
introduce controls for age, offense, prior record, 
length of incarceration, etc. A second short- 
coming centers on the operational definition 
of the major concept. Assuming that tension 
is manifested in the frequency and intensity 
of conflict, the number and type of disciplinary 
incidents serve as an index of tension. No at- 
tempt is made to consider informal forms of 
conflict (e.g., ridicule and slow-downs) or to 
ascertain the source or level of tension with 
a scale for the measurement of such attitudes. 
While questions of attitude toward the as- 
sociation period were asked of inmates and 
staff, the interview schedule is not provided 
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for examination. Furthermore, on occasion one 
encounters statements of fact without the pres- 
entation of substantiating data. 

-It is clear that this research was conducted at 
the invitation of the Prison Commission; its 


pragmatic concern is designed to serve as‘a 


“guide to administrative action” (p. 90). 
However, action based on the reported experi- 
ment would be premature; a refined method- 
ology, improved measurement techniques, and 
additional data are necessary. The work would 
be of wider significance had the author explored 
such issues as the effect of association on social- 
ization to the inmate code, rehabilitation efforts, 
and recidivism rates. The value of this mono- 
graph is to raise, rather than explore and 
answer, issues concerned with the effect of 
greater association within prison walls. 


Social Interaction, by MICHAEL ARGYLE. New 
York: Atherton Press, 1969. 504 pp. $11.50. 


FRANK D. BEAN 
University of Texas 


This amplification of Argyle’s earlier work, 
The Psychology of Interpersonal Behavior, does 
indeed constitute “something of a ‘new look’ 
in the study of social behavior” (p. 14). Argyle’s 
approach is novel in two respects. First, drawing 
upon the findings and hypotheses of human 
ethology, he delineates the partially instinctual 
and evolutionary bases of human social inter- 
action by noting parallels between human and 
non-human social behavior. Argyle also gives 
emphasis to the cultural roots of interaction by 
suggesting that innate tendencies in man require 
social experiences for their complete develop- 
ment. Second, Argyle devotes considerable at- 
tention to the only recently studied nonverbal 
aspects of social interaction and their close 
coordination with verbal aspects, the former 
serving not only as meaningful units of social 
behavior in their own right but also as cues 
which guide the course of verbal interaction. 
Consistent with this focus is Argyle’s often 
critical stance regarding social psychological 
studies which, by dealing only with verbal in- 
teraction, overlook -the essential interconnected- 
ness of- these two interactional modes, thereby 
producing incomplete and possibly incorrect 
findings. 

The foundation for Argyle’s treatment of 
social interaction consists of his analysis of the 
elements of interaction, both verbal and non- 
verbal. As noted, considerable emphasis is given 
the latter, e.g., bodily contact, posture, physical 
appearance, facial and gestural movements, 
eye contact, and the timing, tone, and errors of 


speeci. In terms of these, the actor’s perceptions 
of other persons (who are viewed as other in- 
teractors making inferences about the actor) are 
analyzed and a model of social interaction con- 
structed. Then in successive chapters Argyle 
shows how social interaction is influenced (1) 
by its frequent occurence in small social groups; 
(2) >y the fact that interactors often occupy 
positrons within social organizations,-and thus 
to some extent find their interaction “pre- 
programmed”; (3) by the personalities of the 
interactors, that is, by their tendencies to behave 
in similar ways across groups of situations; and 
(4) by the subjective notions interactors have 
of tnemselves, particularly as these influence 
their adoption of modes of self-presentation 
to irduce others into seeing them in certain de- 
sirec. ways. In a separate chapter Argyle suggests 
sevecal means whereby social interactional skills 
can de learned, developed, and modified. - 
Since the book is intended as a text in social 
psychology, the value of its treatment of social 
interaction in ways heretofore neglected must 
be weighed against its perhaps unavoidably 
narrow scope. Positing that “relations with 
others are the most important part of human’ 
life, and that most of the essential human 
characteristics cannot be manifested by a 
person in isolation” (p. 430), Argyle focuses 
his analysis on interaction, essentially that 
behavior which is invalved with the behavior 
of other persons. Borrowing from stimulus- 
response theory and learning and cognitive 
theories, and employing the general notion of 
an equilibrium in dyadic systems, he constructs 
a model of interaction as a social skill, analogous 
to a complex motor skill, such that the inter- 
actor’s “behavior, as when he is driving a car, 
is directed, adaptive, and far from automatic, 
thcugh it may be seen to be built up of elements 
thet are automatised . . . [we] have an in- 
dividual carrying out a series of actions which ` 
are related to consequences that he has in mind 
to bring about: in order to do this he has to 
metch his output with input available to him 
anid to correct his output in light of this match- 
ing process” (p. 180). While Argyle admits to 
the need to elaborate the model to account 
foz “special cognitive processes taking place 
during interaction, such as ‘taking the role of 
th2 other ” (p. 186), and the fact that other 
inzeractors are involved in the same process, 
his nearly exclusive examination of social inter- 
action leads him virtually to ignore whole seg- 
mants of the traditional domain of social psy- 
ckology. Among these are certain aspects of 
symbolic interactionism and the voluminous 
literature on attitude formation and change. 
Taere is little place in Argyle’s model, for 
example, for the notion of taking-the role of 
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the generalized other, since it may nct be 
directly involved in the interaction process, or 
for dealing with the impact on social behavior 
of combinations of attitudes and objective 
circumstances involving the actor. Some who 
use this volume as a text may wish to supplement 
Argyle’s approach with other material. 

‘Two further, features of the book deserve 
comment. First, the work is an impressive col- 
lection of findings and ideas that cross-cut 
several academic disciplines. However, a number 
of the research results and concepts are pre- 
sented so briefly that the student who is not 
already somewhat familiar with the materials 
risks either over-estimating the definitiveness 
of the findings or not arriving at a full ap- 
preciation of how they support Argyle’s argu- 
ment. The uninitiated student, however, is pro- 
vided with ample reference materials to guide 
his search for further understanding of a wide 
variety of topics. Second, Argyle is at times 
quite pointed in his criticism of traditional 
social psychological studies, particularly ex- 
perimental studies. He thinks such studies 
often compel “people to behave not only like 
rats but like solitary rats” (p. 18). He es- 
pecially objects to their “stripped-down” nature 
which often results in theories being constructed 
on the basis of “minimal social situations” 
that omit key elements and processes. Pedagog- 
ically, this position is especially noteworthy in 
that it involves criticism of traditional socie] 
psychology in terms of relatively recently ac- 
quired evidence. In a day where it is easy, if 
not fashionable, to attack social science for 
reasons that frequently have little empirical 
basis, Argyle’s endeavor is to be both appreciated 
and held up to students as an example of good 
scholarly effort. 


Readings in Social Psychology, by ALFRED R. 
LINDESMITH and Ansetm L. Strauss. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969. 
357 pp. Paperbound. $6.95. 


Personality and Social Behavior, by KENNETH 
J. GERGEN and Davip Martowe. Reading, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1970. 
228 pp. Paperbound. $3.50. 


EILEEN MCGOVERN 
Clarke College 


‘Social psychology, a discipline in itself in 
some universities, continues mainly to be a 
course or a selected field of interest witnin 
anthropology, psychology, and sociology depart- 
ments. Distinct disciplinary backgrounds, varied 
theoretical approaches, and diverse methodol- 
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ogies lead to a multifaceted social psychology, 
and what may be of interest to one ‘brand of 
social psychologists may be considered totally 
irrelevant by another group. Therefore, judg- 
ment of a social psychology reader as valuable 
or not should be based upon the usefulness of 
the book to the audience to whom it is directed. 

Lindesmith and Strauss in their text (Social 
Psychology) proclaim their position as symbolic 
interactionists, and focus principally on con- 
cepts and problems of special interest to 
sociologists. Their selection of articles for 
Readings in Social Psychology is in accord 
with the basic tenets set forth in their text, 
and the organization of the reader parallels that 
of the text. Attention given in the text to those 
who have laid the groundwork for and/or 
contributed to the development of symbolic in- 
teractionism is evident also in the reader. One 
finds articles by Mead, Dewey, Piaget, and 
Cassirer, and is not surprised to note that about 
half of the articles in the reader were published 
before 1960. In addition to the classical articles, 
there are selections representing current de- 
velopments of the symbolic interactionist ap- 
proach in medical sociology, deviance, socio- 
linguistics, mass communication, and interaction. 

Social psychologists accepting the symbolic 
interactionist approach, and particularly those 
finding Lindesmith end Strauss’ text helpful, 
will welcome this selection of readings for their 
undergraduate courses. The authors steer clear 
of explanations of social behavior based upon 
statistical associations, because of the possibility 
that such analyses may obscure the view of 
interaction as a process. Thus, even a student 
with little knowledge of experimental research 
methods should be able to grasp the message 
presented in this reader. 

Gergen and Marlowe take an entirely different 
tack. These authors rely heavily upon experi- 
mental social psychology in their effort to 
demonstrate the relationship between personality 
variables and social interaction. The eleven 
articles selected to illustrate their position are 
highly empirical, presupposing a certain amount 
of statistical sophistication on the part of the 
reader. 

The introductory essay is a revised version 
of a position paper written for the new Hand 
book of Social Psychology. At the time that 
of Social Psychology. At the time that 
Gergen and Marlowe prepared their original 
statement for the Handbook, they felt the need 
for a publication presenting their area of in- 
terest to the advanced undergraduate. For any- 
one who has been waiting for a new and 
elaborated article written specifically for the 
undergraduate, this “revised” version may be 
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disappointing. There is little difference between 
the introductory essay in Personality and Social 
Behavior and the chapter of the Handbook 
which, the authors say, was directed toward a 
graduate and professional audience. The “re- 
vised” version follows closely the original 
presentation, with no more than a few simple 
editorial changes: skipping a paragraph, splitting 
an exceptionally long paragraph, or slightly 
changing the wording of a sentence. Efforts at 
mere literary simplification hardly seem neces- 
sary considering the sophistication of the se- 
lected articles. Anyone who appreciatively 


reads the accompanying articles should be able 
to read easily the original presentation of the 
position paper as it appeared in the Handbook. 

The articles are carefully selected to cover the 
histovical progress in the field and also to ac- 
quairt the reader with a wide range of problem 
areas and methods for studying such diverse 
topics. This book should be well received by 
those who up to this time have looked in vain 
for & single volume containing both a unified 
treatment of the relation between personality 
factcrs and interattion and an inteligent 
sampling of research in this area. 
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